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The  Committee  on  Pablication  and  Discassion  take  this  oppor- 
I  tnnity  to  repeat  what  they  have  heretofore  stated,  that  the  Society 

I  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  certainty  of  the  statements  or 

the  correctness  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions now  or  before  published,  but  undertakes  only  to  present 
these  papers  and  discussions,  or  the  substance  of  them,  correctly. 
I  The  award  of  a  prize  for  an  Essay  is  not  to  be  understood  as 

implying  that  the  Committee  approve  it  in  every  particular,  but 
only  that  they  believe  it  calculated,  on  the  whole,  to  promote  the 
science  or  art  of  Horticulture. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman. 
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BUSINESS    MEETING. 

Satdbdat,  January  1,  1876. 

A  stated  meeting,  duly  notified,  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  Pres- 
ident Parkman  in  the  chair* 

The  President  made  no  formal  address,  but  congratolated  the 
Society  that  the  Centennial  year  found  it  in  so  prosperoas  a  condi- 
tion, and  that  the  harmony  of  feeling  among  the  members  had 
never  been  greater. 

William  Gray,  Jr.,  from  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  Octo- 
ber meeting,  reported  the  following  vote : 

Votedy  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society  it  is  inexpedient  for 
any  member  to  hold  office  on  more  than  one  of  the  Standing 
Committees  as  mentioned  in  Section  III  of  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

The  passage  of  this  Tote  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Gray  and 
Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.  It  was  opposed  by  Charles  M.  Hovey,  who 
approved  the  general  principle,  bat  deemed  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Society,  with  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
members  taking  an  active  part  in  its  work,  the  passage  of  such  a 
vote  might  be  found  embarrassing  in  the  selection  of  committees. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  vote 
adopted, 
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William  Gray,  Jr.  resigned  as  Chairman  of  the  Garden  Com- 
mittee, and  as  member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and 
the  Committee  for  Establishing  Prizes. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Publication  and  Discussion. 

These  several  resignations  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  offered  by 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  at  the  October  meeting,  and  then  entered  upon 
the  records,  came  before  the  Society  for  action,  but  was  withdrawn 
by  Mr.  Wilder. 

Voted  J  That  the  Recording  Secretary  be  instructed  to  give  the 
necessary  notice  for  an  election  of  Recording  Secretary  on  Satur- 
day, February  5th. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.  declined  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as 
candidate  for  Recording  Secretary,  as  business  engagements  ren- 
dered his  regular  attendance  at  the  meetings  very  uncertain. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman,  read  the  annual  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion. 

The  Editor,  Robert  Mannings  read  his  annual  report. 

These  several  reports  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

Further  time  was  granted  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Treasurer  for  their  annual  reports. 

The  following  appropriations,  having  been  voted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  were  made  for  the  year  1876  : 

For  premiums  on  Flowers, $3,200 

"  "  "   Fruits 2,100 

"          "          '*  Vegetables,       ....  1,200 

"          "          "   Gardens  and  Greenhouses,        .  300 

^^    the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion,  300 

"    the  Library, .  300 

The  President  communicated  the  appointment  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Edwin  W.  Buswell  as  Treasurer,  and  of  Robert 
Manning  as  Secretary,  for  the  year  1876. 

Joel  F.  Fales,  of  Walpole, 
James  H.  Clapp,  of  Boston, 
Edward  B.  Clapp,  of  Boston, 
were  elected  to  membership: 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  8th. 


OEAFE  OULTUBE. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 


Satubdat,  January  8,  1876. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock. 
The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  being  absent  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  William  C.  Strong 
was  chosen  President  jtto  tern. 

The  Treasarer,  Edwin  W.  Buswell,  presented  his  annual  report. 
The  Finance  Committee  presented  their  annual  report. 
These  reports  were  severally  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

Caroline  L.  Tallant,  of  Roxbury, 
was  elected  to  membership. 
Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  5. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication 
and  Discussion,  presiding.  The  following  essay,  for  which  a 
prize  had  been  awarded,  was  read  by  the  writer : 

Gbafe  Culture  in  Gardens  and  on  Buildings,  with  a  List 
OF  Varieties  best  adapted  to  such  Purposes. 


BT  WILLIAM  N.  BARNBTT,  WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 

The  grape  is  the  noblest  fruit  that  the  temperate  zone  produces. 
Grain  and  grapes  are  royal  productions  and  give  to  gold  its  value. 
A  prolonged  famine  of  either  would  well  nigh  ruin  France,  and 
draw  more  gold  from  it  than  Prussia  did  by  the  late  war. 

Grape  culture  has  its  history  from  the  time  of  Noah :  the  history 
of  horticulture,  therefore,  commences  at  his  vineyard.  Asia  and 
Eorope,  in  all  ages,  have  devoted  their  best  energies  to  cultivating 
the  vine  and  improving  its  varieties.  These,  in  Europe,  are  all 
derived,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  VUta  viniferaj  and  when  trans- 
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planted  to  America  prove,  in  the  open  air,  a  failure  in  soathem 
and  central  New  England,  and  the  corresponding  vine  region 
westward. 

These  remarks,  therefore,  will  specially  apply  to  this  region,  but 
may  also  be  applicable  to  a  narrow  belt  in  proper  sitaations  even 
north  of  it. 

Several  species  are  indigenous  to  this  latitude,  but  the  varieties 
mostly  cultivated  are  from  the  VUis  Labmsca^  with  a  few  known 
as  hybrids.  With  these  specially  in  mind,  a  few  general  remarks 
may  not  be  irrelevant  before  proceeding  to  details ;  and  yet  these 
details  must  be  brief  and  imperfect,  for  theory,  argument,  and  fact, 
all  wanted  to  give  it  force,  must  be  condensed  in  an  essay  like 
this.  But  we  will  glance  at  the  principles  involved  in  the  great 
art  of  grape  culture,  the  conditions  upon  which  success  depends, 
and  the  practice  best  adapted  to  fVilfil  these  conditions.  We  can 
give  the  ground  work  to  the  amateur,  and  his  interest  may  be  en- 
listed. If  so,  fascination  soon  fellows  and  his  study  becomes  a 
pleasure,  while  his  knowledge  is  increasing.  The  use  that  is  made 
of  this  knowledge  is  the  key  to  his  success. 

The  fruiting  vine  requires  a  warm,  dry,  and  fertile  soil,  exposed 
to  sun  and  air,  to  rain  and  dew,  and  the  best  results  are  never 
realized  where  any  one  of  these  requisites  is  wanting. 

To  ripen  the  fruit  of  most  varieties,  about  a  hundred  days  must 
intervene  from  flowering  to  frost.  Ripeness  is  indicated  by  ripe 
seed ;  not  always  by  the  color  of  the  berry.  Unlike  the  pear,  it 
never  ripens  after  it  is  picked,  nor  will  the  cluster  mature  after  the 
foliage,  at  and  beyond  it,  is  destroyed.  Frozen  grapes  are  with- 
out value.  To  protect  the  wood  and  fruit  buds  through  the  winter, 
when  the  mercury  falls  much  below  zero,  a  slight  covering  is  essen- 
tial. 

Large  and  delicious  clusters  for  the  table  are  productions  of  art, 
and  require,  while  growing,  intelligent  care  and  skilful  handling ; 
and  these  can  only  best  be  given  when  the  vine  is  grown  and 
trained  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  grower's 
eye  and  hand.  Not  the  branches  only,  but  the  roots  also,  should 
be  under  his  control.  These  must  be  drained  or  watered ;  must  be 
duly  fed  and  guarded  from  disease;  must  be  protected  from 
winter's  cold,  and  warmed  by  the  summer's  sun,  else  uniform 
success  can  never  be  expected  in  this  latitude.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  most  perfect  system  of  grape  growing  calls  for  a 
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Bheltered  locality  of  moderate  elevation  ;  a  warm,  moist  soil  with 
Boitabie  plant  food  in  it,  and  a  system  of  growth  of  root,  stem, 
arm,  cane,  shoot,  and  claster,  which  shall  throw  the  entire  plant 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  viticaltarist. 

The  many  treatises  that  have  been  published  in  this  country 
contain  mnch  that  is  valuable,  but  a  good  deal  is  omitted.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  find  in  any  one  or  in  all,  the  requisites  for 
uniformly  successful  grape  culture  in  the  open  air  in  New  England. 
Here,  to  mature  the  fk-uit,  most  vines  need  all  the  sunshine  over 
the  roots  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them,  but  no  treatise  directs 
this,  except  for  terraced  localities.  They  need  to  be  trained, 
while  growing,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  laid  down  in  winter, 
but  in  most  plans  for  training  this  is  entirely  ignored.  They  need 
too,  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  a  system  of  thinning  out  of  fruit 
and  checking  of  foliage,  so  that  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
seed  (for  which  alone  all  plants  grow  and  expend  their  energies, 
and  thus  exhaust  themselves)  iB  allowed  to  the  greatest  weight  of 
fruit ;  so  that  no  foliage  is  permitted  but  that  wanted  to  mature  the 
fruit,  and  to  form  root,  wood,  and  bud  to  carry  the  next  year's 
crop ;  and  yet  what  cultivator  bestows  on  these  essentials  even  a 
passing  thought? 

We  do  not  wonder  then,  when  we  look  around  and  see,  and  read 
in  journals  of  failures  everywhere.  The  ruin  wrought  by  cold,  by 
insects,  by  mildew,  and  by  untimely  overbearing,  may  well  be 
charged  to  ignorance  and  sheer  neglect,  and  the  noble  vine,  the 
first  known  plant  that  received  culture  at  the  hand  of  man,  en- 
dowed with  a  constitution  capable  of  flourishing  for  centuries, 
comes  thus  to  an  untimely  end.  Abandoned  often,  it  is  extermi- 
nated from  the  garden  and  plowed  up  in  the  vineyard ;  or,  what  is 
still  woT^Qj  left  standing  as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  its 
owner's  stupidity — diseased,  half  lifeless,  with  perhaps  here  and 
'  there  a  few  scattered  berries,  never  destined  to  mature. 

I  shall  say  little  about  propagation,  only  noting  that  plants 
well  grown  in  the  open  air  are  the  most  desirable,  because  acclima- 
tized, and  no  cuttings  can  be  better  than  those  known  as  **  root- 
lings,"  because  the  white  roots  are  in  early  spring  drawn  out  from 
the  cutting  without  starting  the  leaf  bud,  and  they  are  then  in  a 
condition  to  be  set  out  and  to  bud  out  as  soon  as  spring  opens, 
with  roots  ready  formed  to  sustain  them.  All  vines  require  one 
season's  growth  in  the  nursery  before  the  final  planting. 
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This  essay  most  be  too  limited  to  detail  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  planting  and  training  as  practised  in  this  and  other 
countries.  On  the  writer's  grounds  are  vines*  grown  on  many  of 
the  approved  systems.  The  stool,  the  stake,  the  fan,  and  the 
Thomery  systems  may  each  be  suited  to  some  localities.  But  after 
years  of  study  and  personal  attention  he  is  convinced  that  in  this 
climate  the  following  described  plan  has  advantages  possessed  by 
no  others ;  perfect  in  the  garden  and  unequalled  in  the  vineyard. 

First :  A  vine  bed  f  is  prepared,  of  any  desired  length,  on  land 
of  moderate  elevation  and  gentle  grade.  To  do  this  a  trench  run- 
ning northerly  and  southerly  is  excavated  thirty  inches  deep  by 
ten  feet  wide.  If  gravel  or  sand  is  at  the  bottom,  no  draining  is 
needed ;  but  if  the  subsoil  is  retentive,  tile,  or  other  draining,  must 
be  laid  in  the  usual  way.  In  this  trench,  the  surface  soil  is  re- 
placed, incorporating  with  it  all  such  fertilizers  as  form  food  for 
the  vine,  and  in  such  condition  and  quantity,  especially  the  inor- 
ganic parts,  as  may  be  supposed  to  last  for  an  age — leather,  hair, 
horn  piths,  bones,  spent  lime,  ashes,  muck,  leaf-mould,  turf,  etc. 
Street  scrapings  and  well  rotted  manure  may  also  be  added  cau- 
tiously ;  but  these  should  be  excluded  from  contact  with  the  roots 
of  the  vine.  When  this  is  filled  to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches, 
that  is,  ten  inches  below  the  surface,  the  young  vines,  of  one  year's 
growth  in  the  nursery,  or  layers  of  the  preceding  season,  are  set 
out  in  two  rows;  each 'row  three  feet  from  the  centre,  and  the 
vines  one  foot  %  apart  in  the  row.  A  single  cane  is  to  be  grown 
from  each  vine,  but  two  buds  are  allowed  to  start.  When  the 
stronger  has  grown  a  foot,  stop  the  weaker  one  by  pinching,  and 
in  the  fall  trim  it  off.  These  shoots  as  they  grow  should  be  tied 
in  pairs  to  a  stake.  When  the  canes  reach  six  or  more  feet  in 
length,  they  are  layered  across  the  bed  near  to  the  opposite  sides, 
each  row  crossing  the  other,  and  are  collected  in  sixes  at  a  short 
stake  to  the  foot  of  which  they  are  all  secured,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

For  each  and  every  six  vines  thus  collected  in  a  hill  by  layer- 
ing, a  trellis  is  made  thus :  twenty  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  bed 

*  About  12,000  yines  in  all,  mostly  planted  since  1860. 

t  The  writer  has  beds  like  this,  aggregating  in  length  8,000  feet,  with 
6,000  fruiting  yines  on  them,  from  flye  to  twelye  years  planted. 

{  This  distance  is  preferred  to  a  greater  one,  say  two  feet,  because  the 
vines  are  under  better  control. 
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a  post  is  set  oat  and  another  between  that  and  the  hill,  foorteen 
feet  from  the  former  and  three  feet  from  the  hill,  all  in  one  line,  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  length  of  the  bed.  A  simple  trellis  of  two 
wires  *  with  a  rail  on  top,  five  feet  high  by  fourteen  feet  long, 
with  two  feet  of  space  between  the  ground  and  the  lower  wire,  and 
eighteen  inches  between  the  wires  and  the  rail  above.  To  the  rail 
and  each  wire  two  vines  are  trained,  one  on  either  side.  The 
vines  are  secured  by  four-inch  pieces  of  small  annealed  wire,  to 
hold  which  on  the  sides  of  the  rail,  large  tacks  are  driven.  The 
bending  of  these  short  wires  is  done  much  more  quickly  than 

As »A 


Kg.  1. 


A,  the  short  stake  to  which  the  hill  of  vines  is  tied. 


tying.  The  vines  thus  trained  horizontally,  and  grown  each  in 
one  single  stem  and  arm  or  cane,  are  from  seventeen  to  twenty  feet 
long.  On  each  vine,  buds  are  allowed  to  grow ;  the  first  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  othets  one  foot  apart  the  entire  length ;  the 
rest  are  rubbed  out.  The  shoot  from  each  bud  forms  a  spur  on  the 
arm,  and  each  spur  is  suffered  to  produce  one  or  two  clusters,  not 
more.    No  canes  should  be  allowed  to  bear  till  the  spurs  are 

*  If  preferred,  foar  wires  may  be  used,  with  one  foot  space  and  one 
Tine  on  each  wire,  leaving  two  vines  for  the  rail.  The  writer  prefers  two 
wires  only. 
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formed.  In  autamn  after  the  foliage  has  fallen,  the  shoots  are 
trimmed  to  spurs  of  one  or  more  bads,  one  only  to  grow,  and  the 
vines  are  laid  down  along  the  bed  and  covered  slightly  with  turf, 
sea-weed,  straw,  hay,  or  evergreen  branches.  After  the  vine  is 
laid  down,  the  plow  opens  a  fhrrow  between  the  hill  and  the  post, 
which  is  three  feet  from  it  (the  outer  sides  of  the  bed),  followed  by 
a  subsoil  plow  *  which  cuts  off  all  roots  straying  outside  of  the 
bed.  .  In  April,  the  covering  is  removed  and  the  vines  are  lifted  to 
the  trellis.  Superfluous  buds  are  rubbed  off.  The  bed  is  gradually 
filled  till  level  with  the  contiguous  ground.  It  is  kept  free  from 
weeds  during  the  growing  season,  and  is  open  to  the  direct  rays  oj 
the  sun  during  the  best  part  of  the  day.  This  matures  the  fruit 
firom  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  that  on  vines  whose  roots  are 
shaded,  giving  it  a  higher  flavor  and  greater  market  value. 

In  a  vineyard,  these  beds  are  forty  feet  apart  from  centre  to 
centre,  and  the  trellfs  then  is  of  double  length,  two  sets  of  vines 
from  different  beds  meeting  at  the  centre  post.  The  intermediate 
space  of  thirty  feet  between  the  beds  may  be  cultivated  or  not.  It 
answers  well  for  strawberries,  one  row  under  the  trellis,  and 
another  half  way  between  the  trellises,  which  are  six  feet  apart. 
The  profit  on  these  berries,  with  the  writer,  exceeds  the  cost  of 
working  the  entire  vineyard. 

In  a  small  garden,  a  main  walk  through  the  centre  of  it,  running 
north  and  south,  after  excavating  and  filling  as  above  directed, 
might  constitute  the  bed  for  the  roots,  the  trellises  running  at  right 
angles  on  each  side  of  the  vine  bed  or  walk.f 

Vines  on  Buildings. — The  root  bed  should  be  made  as  already 
stated ;  less  width  is  needed  for  a  few  vines.  It  should  be  as 
favorable  as  possible  for  the  sun's  rays,  and  away  fk*om  the  roots 
and  shade  of  trees.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  near  the 
building.  The  vines,  with  single  canes,  can  be  carried  under  walks 

*  Where  the  plow  is  an  objection,  as  in  a  small  garden,  the  sides  of  the 
trench  for  a  part  of  the  depth  may  be  curbed  with  a  two-inch  brick  wall, 
thin  flag-stone,  slate,  or  tile,  or  where  the  subsoil  is  gravel  it  could  be 
used  with  liquid  water-cement ;  the  grayel  held  between  two  boards,  as  a 
mould,  one  inch  apart,  and  the  cement  puddled  in,  and  boards  removed, 
which  would  harden  and  resist  the  roots,  if  it  stood  the  fh>st. 

fin  Fig.  2,  A  is  the  short  stake  to  which  the  hill  of  «vines  is  tied;  B, 
vine  bed  in  winter;  0,  vine  bed  in  summer;  D,  vines  in  foliage;  £,  vines 
pruned ;  F,  trellis  In  winter ;  G,  vines  laid  down  and  covered ;  H,  line  on 
which  the  roots  are  pruned. 
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and  pavementSf  twenty  or  more  feet,  to  a  trellis  eonstracted  on  the 
east,  south,  and  west  sides  of  a  building.  This  trellis  should  be  a 
few  feet  from  the  building  and  of  any  desired  height,  with  hori- 
zontal wires,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  eighteen 
inches  apart,  supported  by  uprights  of  wood  or  iron  every  two  or 
three  feet.  The  vine  should  be  conducted  along  the  upright  to  the 
wire  upon  which  it  is  to  be  trained  to  grow  and  bear,  the  fruit 
being  produced  on  a  single  horizontal  arm  with  spurs,  as  already 
stated.  As  many  vines  should  be  planted  as  there  are  wires,  and 
these  should  be  firm  enough,  like  a  ladder,  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  person  who  has  the  care  of  them.  All  vines  need  weekly 
attention. 

ViNBS  ON  Fbkoes.  —  Space  can  be  economized  in  a  garden  hav- 
ing a  fence  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  sides  of  it,  by  preparing 
beds  of  moderate  extent,  and  planting  vines  one  foot  from  the 
fence  and  one  or  more  feet  apart.  These  can  be  trained  horizon- 
tally to  wires  near  the  fence.  They  can  also  be  carried  perpen- 
dicularly to  slats  or  wires,  at  right  angles  with  the  fence,  seven 
feet  above  the  ground,  to  each  of  which  two  vines  can  be  secured. 
A  pleasant  walk  in  summer  is  under  such  vines,  which  with  clus- 
ters hanging  have  a  most  beautiful  effect. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  grapes  on  buildings  will  always 
ripen  as  early  as  those  in  the  open  garden  under  the  best  exposure. 
The  richest  fruit  is  that  which  grows  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices.  The  warm  and  sloping  sides  of  hills  covered  with  cal- 
careous and  silicious  soils,  present  great  advantages,  and  are  sur- 
passed only  by  the  vine  beds  in  the  plan  here  given ;  where  the 
sun  plays  directly  on  the  root  bed*  unshaded  by  leaf  or  cane, for 
nearly  six  consecutive  hours  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  on 
alternate  sides  during  the  remainder ;  where  its  roots  are  supplied 
with  all  the  food,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  the  vine  requires ; 
where  the  trellis  is  so  formed  that  every  leaf  has  AiU  exposure  to 
sun  and  air  and  dew,  accessible  by  hand  for  pinching,  training,  and 
guarding  firom  disease  and  insects,  and  where  the  vine  is  so  grown 
that  the  single  arm,  more  pliable  with  increasing  age,  can  be  laid 
down  and  protected  from  the  severities  of  winter. 

Insects,  Disease,  and  Frost  are  enemies  to  the  growing  vine, 
and  these  claim  notice.    The  cut-worm  on  the  green  shoot  near 

*  When  the  ftnlt  is  coloring,  the  bed  has  a  mean  temperature  of  ten 
degrees  greater  heat,  four  inches  under  ground,  than  at  the  shaded  sides 
under  the  trellises. 
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tiie  groQud,  tbe  mealy  wonn  on  the  starting  bud,  and  a  few  large 
insects,  are  injarions  and  need  watcKiing.  Thrips  is  a  small  insect, 
wingless  in  spring,  when  it  attacks  tbe  opening  bud  and  blossom, 
socking  the  juices  and  thus  checking  the  fhture  growth  of  both 
leaf  and  shoot,  which'soon  have  a  blotched,  rusty,  and  blasted  look ; 
later,  with  wings,  it  subsists  on  the  leaf.  A  dry  season  and 
shelter  tend  to  increase  the  numbers,  which  are  often  so  great  as 
to  destroy  the  vine.  They  hybemate  on  the  under  side  of  fallen 
grape  leaves  and  in  crevices  in  wood  near  by.  The  remedy  is  to 
gather  and  destroy  the  fallen  leaves  when  they  are  damp  and  cold ; 
the  insect  then  adheres  to  them.  Crevices  in  wood  should  be 
washed  with  kerosene  and  soft  soap,  rubbed  together  and  diluted 
with  tobacco  tea. 

The  root-louse,  {FhyUoxera)  is  another  small  insect  that  bur- 
rows in  the  young  roots,  sucking  nutriment  therefh>m.  The  roots 
become  bloated  and  finally  die.  The  only  feasible  and  effectual 
remedy  is  to  drown  them  out  by  flooding  the  roots.  Any  section 
of  a  vine  bed  may  be  planked  at  the  sides,  and,  when  infested  with 
this  insect,  flooded  for  a  few  days  and  thus  cleared  of  them. 
Vines  attacked  by  the  phylloxera,  when  grown  in  beds  like  these, 
have  immense  advantage  over  any  others  where  the  roots  are  not 
nnder  control.    Our  system  here  is  invaluable. 

The  fungus  known  as  mildew,  (Oidium)  attacks  feeble  vines  of 
some  varieties,  first  appearing  in  white  patches  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf  in  hot,  moist  days  in  June.  The  leaf  soon  turns  brown 
and  drops  off.  Mildew  also  attacks  the  small  green  fruit,  which 
soon  reddens  and  ceases  to  grow,  and  finally  dries  up.  The 
remedy  is  the  sulphur  bellows,  freely  used  at  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disease.  To  protect  the  clusters,  it  is  well  to  sulphur  them 
even  before  mildew  shows  itself.    The  remedy  is  easy  and  effectual. 

Frost  in  May  often  kills  the  opening  bud,  and  in  September  the 
leaf,  mining  the  ripening  fhiit.  The  May  and  September  frosts 
are  usually  light,  and  only  a  slight  protection  is  wanted.  On  a 
clear,  still  night  when  the  thermometer  at  sunset  falls  below  50°, 
direct  radiation,  the  cause  of  cold,  maybe  checked  by  the  slightest 
covering  of  muslin,  fly-netting,  oi;  paper.  A  board  one  foot  wide 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  trellis  is  good.  For  want  of  these,  a 
smoke  started  in  the  garden  on  the  windward  side,  and  kept  up  at 
night  by  brush,  leaves,  and  sawdust,  is  often  effectual. 

Vabtstdss,  desirable  are  few  in  number.  Were  the  Croton  and 
Allen  (white),  the  lona  and  Agawam  (red),  and  the  Adirondack 
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and  Eamelan  (black),  varieties  without  defect,  our  list  would  be 
more  complete ;  but  ^'  half  hardy  roots  or  canes,"  or  '^  tender  leaf," 
**  subject  to  mildew,"  may  be  said  of  these  and  scores  of  other 
varieties.  The  Delaware,  for  an  early  grape,  and  the  Wilder  for  a 
good  keeper,  are  highly  desirable,  though  the  former  is  a  slow 
grower,  and  the  latter  not  always  proof  against  the  severities  of 
the  climate.  The  Herbert  is  a  large  black  grape,  making  fine  clus- 
ters, early  and  sweet,  and  that  and  the  Merrimack,  equally  hardy, 
are  quite  desirable  as  thrifty  and  healthy  growers,  yielding  fruit 
that  ripens  well  and  keeps  into  winter.  Rogers'  No.  30  and  Salem 
are  almost  equally  desirable ;  the  former,  not  yet  honored  with  a 
name,  has  proved  the  handsomest  in  cluster  of  any  grown  in  this 
section,  while  the  berry  is  large,  pulpless,  and  of  pleasant  flavor. 
These  are  all  better  than  the  Concord  and  Martha,  the  Hartford, 
the  Ives,  and  the  oft  rejected  Clinton ;  and  yet  the  Clinton,  well 
grown,  is  good,  sprightly,  sweet,  and  vinous,  and  the  other  four,  as 
well  as  it,  are  so  thrifty,  so  healthy,  so  hardy,  and  mature  so 
early,  that  we  must  give  them  the  preference  as  being  the  most 
profitable  for  general  cultivation,  as  well  as  besU  adapted  for  gar- 
dens and  buildings.  Where  foliage  more  than  fVuit  is  sought  for  a 
southerly  shade  or  arbor,  the  King,  or  Golden  Clinton,  excels  for 
rapid  growth,  and  has  a  rich  and  glossy  leaf.  The  small  clusters 
of  white  fruit  keep  well  into  winter.  After  testing  over  sixty  va- 
rieties, and  with  an  experience  in  handling  thousands  of  fruiting 
vines  for  many  years,  we  regret  our  inability  to  furnish  anything 
more  than  such  a  list  as  one  which  advanced  grape  amateurs  will 
smile  at  when  they  see  it.  The  Hartford,  the  Concord,  and  the 
Martha  (white),  for  the  table  and  for  market,  and  the  Ives  and 
Clinton  for  wine,  will  yield,  under  ordinary  care,  abundance  of 
desirable  fhiit,  though  not  of  the  choicest  quality,  and  this  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  most  varieties.  Varieties  are  increasing, 
needing  further  trial  before  warranting,  among  which  are  Cam- 
bridge and  Cornucopia  (black), Brighton  andXhallenge  (red),  and 
Elvira  and  Lady  (white),  with  many  others. 

Discussion. 

Before  the  essayist  had  finished  reading  his  paper  a  discussion 
arose  on  the  question,  whether  or  not  vines  were  injured  by  bleeding. 

Mr.  Barnett  had  not  come  to  any  conclusion,  except  that  it  may 
retard  the  bud  in  early  spring. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  had  caught  three  junk  bottles  of  sap  fh>m 
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a  single  vine  in  Ms  greenhouse,  bat  did  not  think  bleeding 
injnrions. 

Charles  M.  Hoyey  thongfat  that  it  injured  the  vine,  not  by 
exhaustion,  but  by  keeping  the  young  terminal  buds  moist  and 
in  a  condition  nnfavorable  to  free  growth. 

I>r.  G.  F.  Waters  knew  a  large,  wild  grape  vine  in  Maine,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  Arom  which  a  branch  an  inch  in  diameter  was 
cat  off  early  in  spring,  three  or  four  feet  from  the  main  stem. 
The  Tine  bled  profusely  and  never  leaved  out. 

Mr.  Hovey  thought  that  this  old  vine  might  not  have  had  latent 
bads  enough  to  start:  He  did  not  think  that  bleeding  retarded 
the  budding  out  of  the  vine.  He  had  never  noticed  much  differ- 
ence in  the  starting  of  growing  vines  after  being  headed  down, 
whether  it  was  done  early  or  late. 

Robert  Watt  differed  from  Messrs.  Wilder  and  Hovey.  He 
would  prune  vines  in  November  or  December — pruned  later  they 
would  be  injured  by  bleeding,  and  if  not  pruned  until  March  they 
would  not  burst  an  eye.  They  bled  more  from  the  canes  of  the 
previous  year  than  fix)m  older  wood,  more  when  pruned  long 
than  when  spurred,  and  more  in  wet  weather  than  in  dry.  He 
bad  lost  vines  as  the  result  of  bleeding ;  they  died  down  to  the 
last  year's  wood. 

Mr.  Hovey  had  had  under  his  observation  from  two  to  four 
thousand  foreign  vines  every  year,  for  many  years,  which  had 
been  headed  down  in  the  spring  to  two  or  three  eyes,  and  he  had 
never,  to  his  knowledge,  lost  any  vines  from  this  cause. 

Mr.  Watt  said  that  he  never  cut  a  vine  when  he  planted  it,  but 
set  it  out  at  ftiU  length,  rubbed  out  all  the  eyes  not  wanted,  and 
cut  off  in  June  or  July. 

Joeiah  W.  Talbot  said  that  he  pruned  Concord  and  other  native 
grapes  when  convenient,  and  had  never  lost  a  vine  from  bleeding. 

James  Cruickshanks  said  that  wherever  there  is  late  pruning 
there  will  be  bleeding,  a)id  asked  if  this  did  not  weaken  the  vine. 

Hervey  Davis  had  pruned  at  all  times  and  found  no  injury.  Ho 
had  not  noticed  any  weakening  of  the  vine. 

Mr  Hovey  said  that  though  vines  might  not  be  injured  by.  loss 
of  sap  when  pruned  late,  yet  early  pruning  was  altogether  best. 
The  sap  of  trees  is  in  motion  all  the  time,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  buds  of  maple  and  poplar  trees  swell  gradually  through 
the  winter.    If  the  vine  is  pruned  early  the  sap  accumulates  in 
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the  last  bad,  giving  it  additional  force,  and  he  would  therefore 
prune  in  autumn.  Camellias  or  azaleas  headed, down  in  October 
start  strongly,  but  if  cut  back  in  April  only  a  few  of  the  top 
buds  break,  and  those  more  weakly. 

Mr.  Watt  asked  whether  the  vines  which  bled  profhsely  had  not 
thrown  out  thin  papery  leaves  and  wiry  shoots,  and  shown  other 
marks  of  weakness. 

Mr.  Hovey  had  noticed  no  such  signs  of  injury,  but  believed 
that  an  old  vine  with  few  buds  might  be  injured  by  heading  down 
—  not,  however,  from  loss  of  sap  but  from  repletion. 

John  B.  Moore  had  pruned  at  all  times,  and  did  not  think  that 
it  made  any  perceptible  difference  with  out-door  grapes  when  they 
were  pruned.    Still,  he  would  rather  not  have  his  vines  bleed. 

Dr.  Waters  said  that  though  he  had  stated  a  fact  in  regard  to 
the  destruction  of  a  large  wild  grape  vine  by  bleeding,  his  practice 
had  been  to  prune  when  he  could,  but  he  preferred  the  fall  for 
old,  and  late  spring  for  young  vines. 

Mr.  Bamett  exhibited  pieces  of  the  vine  —  arms  of  old  wood  — 
amputated  and  coated  with  liquid  rubber.  From  these,  when  cut 
in  the  fall,  gum  exudes  as  shown  in  the  specimens,  to  prevent 
which  the  ends  were  covered  by  a  cement  made  by  dissolving 
rubber,  cut  finely,  in  benzine.  He  preferred  it  to  liquid  grafting 
wax  or  dissolved  shellac. 

The  reading  of  the  essay  was  here  resumed^  and  on  its  conclu- 
sion discussions  and  inquiries  followed.  ' 

Mr.  Talbot  asked  whether  the  vines  on  the  trellises,  running 
east  and  west,  did  not  shade  the  ground  from  the  sun. 

Mr.  Barnett  replied  that  in  his  system  it  was  immaterial  whether 
or  not  the  ground  under  the  trellis  was  shaded,  because  no  roots 
were  tifbre,  but  in  the  vine  bed ;  the  object  was  to  expose  all  the 
foliage  to  the  sun  and  the  air. 

Mr.  Talbot  wished  to  know  whether  the  sun  shone  on  the  north 
side  of  the  vines  in  September,  when  the  grapes  were  ripening. 

Mr.  Bamett  replied  that  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  was 
needed,  not  so  much  on  the  ripening  fhiit  and  wood,  as  upon  the 
leaf  (the  upper  green  surface),  and  that  he  believed  his  trellis  ex 
posed  every  leaf  to  the  sun  and  air.  He  read  the  following 
extract  Arom  Du  Breuil  :* 

♦  Vineyard  Culture,  p.  101. 
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"  We  know  that  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  on  the  entire  vine 
and  the  soil  which  gives  it  nourishment,  affects,  in  an  important 
degree,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  produce." 

He  thought  that  his  method  hastened  the  time  of  ripening  from 
ten  to  twelve  days.  His  fhiit  ripened  and  was  sold  before  his 
neighbors'.  He  marketed  Concords  on  the  8th  of  September,  and 
at  that  time,  and  for  two  weeks  after,  he  had  the  command  of  the 
New  Haven  market.  His  idea  is  that  the  direct  action  of  the  sun 
on  the  roots  and  foliage  makes  the  fruit  earlier  and  sweeter.  He 
did  not  mulch.  On  the  20th  and  21st  of  August,  when  this 
essay  was  written,  his  grapes  were  coloring,  and  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  averaged,  in  the  soil  of  the  warm  vine  bed, 
eleven  degrees  higher  than  in  the  shaded  ground  at  the  sides  of 
it,  thus  giving  him  the  benefit  of  •  a  climate  like  that  of  Vineland, 
N.  J.  He  thoroughly  ripened  Concord  grapes  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  September  the  past  season,  which  was  about  two  weeks 
later  than  ustial,  when  most  of  the  Concords  in  his  vicinity  failed 
to  ripen  before  October. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  in  1854  Mr.  Bull  had  Concord  grapes  fully 
ripe  September  7th,  on  a  sandy  sidehill.  He  thought  it  did  not 
matter  much  where  the  top  of  a  grape  vine  was,  if  the  roots  were  in 
a  warm  place.  He  had  known  Clintons  to  ripen  on  top  of  a  maple 
tree  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  when  on  low  trellises  they 
were  far  from  maturity.  Mr.  Barnett's  success  was  owing  to  his 
ground  being  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Mr.  Davis  thought  thirty  inches  rather  deep  for  the  vine  bed. 

Mr.  Bamett  said  that  he  began  with  soil  on  his  land  six  inches 
in  depth  and  had  been  gradually  deepening,  and  now  it  was  mel- 
low and  rich  down  nearly  two  feet.  While  his  neighbors'  strawber- 
ries suffered  in  dry  seasons,  those  which  he  grew  between  the  trel- 
lises were  fine,  and  brought  him,  at  wholesale,  thirty  cents  per 
quart  throughout  the  season.  These  retailed  for  thirty-five  cents, 
or  about  one  cent 'apiece,  being  mostly  Jucundus,  which  take 
thirty  to  forty  berries  to  make  a  quart.  * 

Grape  roots  vary ;  some,  such  as  the  Clinton,  have  fibrous  roots 
like  the  maple,  while  others,  such  as  the  Agawam  and  Catawba, 
have  finger  roots,  like  the  tulip  tree.  In  his  vine  beds,  thirty  inches 
deep,  they  never  break  down  in  time  of  drought,  the  larger  roots 
sucking  up  moisture  from  below  while  the  fibrous  roots  are  feeding 
near  the  surface. 
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J.  M.  Merrick,  Jr.,*  had  recommended  to  plant  grape  vines, 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  apart  every  way,  but  Mr.  Bamett  ooald  not 
concur  in  this,  because  the  vines  while  young  will  run  too  much  to 
wood,  and  Mr.  Menick  found  it  so,  for  in  the  same  article  he  com- 
plained that  he  did  not  get  one-fourth  the  fruit  he  should,  while 
Mr.  Barnett  pinched  off  two-thirds  from  his  as  surplus  clusters. 

The  plan  of  close  planting  and  collecting  six  together  is  an  in- 
novation, but  when  it  is  followed  and  the  roots  confined  to  the 
vine  bed  by  root  pruning,  the  vines  are  under  control.  He  pinched 
them  once  during  the  season,  and  after  that  they  needed  little 
more  pruning ;  none,  if  the  eyes  beyond  the  cluster  were  dug  out 
or  blinded.  The  small.fibrous  roots  were  mostly  within  six  inches 
of  the  surface,  where  surface  fertilizers  readily  reach  them.  He 
put  muck  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds,  and  after  that  old  turf,  spent 
lime,  horn  piths,  etc.,  as  stated  in  the  essay.  Then,  after  the  vines 
are  layered  across  and  into  hills,  all  the  grape  trimmings  and  other 
refuse  were  put  in  to  fill  the  bed  up  as  high  as  the  sides  of  it. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  bringing  the  vines  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  trench,  afforded  more  exposure  to  the  sun.  Mr. 
Bamett's  plan  was  the  same  as  Du  Breuil's  system  of  cordon  train- 
ing, and  the  old  Thomery  system,  under  which  the  grapes  were 
excellent  because  the  roots  were  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Mr.  Barnett  said  that  William  Saunders,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  his  brother,  who  is  also  good 
authority,  said',  when  they  visited  his  grounds,  that  he  would  raise 
very  large  and  fine  clusters  by  the  method  pursued.  He  would 
plant  grapes  where  you  can  roast  the  roots,  and  sun  and  air  the 
tops.  He  had  laid  the  tops  down  and  carried  them  under  ground  to 
buildings,  as  described  in  the  essay.  Dr.  Frederick  Mohr,  one  of 
the  best  authorities  in  Germany,  a  friend  of  and  co-worker  with 
Liebig,  says  that  the  sun  eliminates  oxygen  from  the  leaves,  leav- 
ing carbon  and  water ;  and  that,  without  this  action,  there  are  no 
rich  products  stored  up  in  the  vine.  The  nourishment  is  taken  by 
the  root  and  conducted  tothe  leaf,  where  the  carbonic  acid  is  de- 
composed by  the  sun  acting  on  the  leaf,  eliminating  oxygen  and 
leaving  hydrates  of  carbon,  such  as  grape  sugar,  starch,  woody 
fibre,  and  the  other  rich  products  of  the  vine,  so  that  the  root,  the 
leaf,  and  the  sun  must  all  work  together  to  perfect  the  crop. 

♦  Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  242—244. 
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In  answer  to  an  enqniry  Mr.  Bamett  said  that,  after  pinching, 
the  laterals  do  not  grow  long  enoagh  to  be  troablesome.  He 
pinches  the  shoots  two  leaves  beyond  the  claster  as  soon  as  the 
Tine  has  done  blossoming,  and  removes  all  bat  one  claster  of  ft*ait. 
Dr.  Waters  asked  what  woald  be  the  effect  if  the  leaves  at  and  be* 
yond  the  claster  were  removed ;  and  Mr.  Bamett's  reply  was  that 
if  that  took  place  before  the  frait  colored,  it  mwxXd  be  hard  and 
sour  as  vinegar. 

Dr.  Waters  said  that  he  coald  show  bashels  of  Clintons  grown 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  as  sweet  as  ever  Clintons  were. 

Mr.  Bamett  said  that  he  coald  not  agree  with  him  fh>m  his  own 
experience,  and  referred  to  standard  authorities  to  corroborate  his 
statement.*  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Bamett  said  that  he  left 
the  end  of  the  main  shoot  unpinched,  for  a  safety-valve^  and 
lometimes  another  strong  shoot  where  an  arm  was  to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  immense  bunches  of  grapes  that  have 
been  grown  in  Earope  within  the  past  few  years,  have  been  borne 
mostly  on  long  shoots.  Every  bit  of  growth  that  you  can  get  at 
the  extremity  adds  so  much  to  the  strength  of  the  vine. 

Mr.  Bamett  exhibited  a  portion  of  a  root  which  had  had  the 
end  cat  off  in  root  pruning,  showing  that  they  do  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  beds.  The  laterals,  which  start  after  pinching,  extend 
about  a  foot  fh>m  the  trellis.  In  building  the  trellis,  where  there 
are  parallel  vine  beds,  a  large  post  is  required  in  the  centre,  but 
at  the  ends  a  fence  picket  three  inches  wide  by  six  feet  in  length 
is  soflScient,  as  the  vines  brace  the  ends.  He  used  old  telegraph 
wire,  which  he  bought  at  a  low  price,  preferring  it  to  galvanized 
wire,  as  less  apt  to  bum  the  shoots,  on  account  of  its  rust.  He 
estimated  the  cost  of  excavating,  refilling,  fertilizing,  stocking 
the  vine  bed,  and  trellising,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  vine ;  that  the 
value  of  the  vines,  if  cultivated  and  uncropped,  would  increase  to 
doable  this  cost,  annually,  for  six  years,  and  then  might  be  suffered 
to  bear  and  produce  annqally  three  or  four  tons  of  grapes  per  acre, 
equal  to  three  or  foar  hundred  dollars  at  the  present  value,  and  that 
there  are  one  million  acres  of  waste  land  in  this  State  suitable  for 
the  vine.  As  the  trellis  covers  three-fourths  of  the  land,  the  soil 
from  it,  if  not  needed  for  other  uses,  might  go  into  the  vine  beds 

*  See  Hohr  on  the  Grape  Vine,  New  York,  1S67,  pp,  80,  81. 
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on  the  remaining  foarth.  In  order  to  awaken  interest,  the  State 
needed  a  sample  vineyard,  and  a  public  teacher,  as  in  France, 
where  one-fifth  of  the  entire  vine  region  is  utilized  in  grape  culture. 
He  exhibited  pieces  of  wire  and  rail  from  his  trellis,  showing  its 
simple  construction  and  the  facilities  for  attaching  to  and  detach- 
ing from  it,  the  vines.  He  spoke  of  a  horizontal  or  platform  trellis 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  with  wires  occupying  all  but  a 
two-feet  walk,  but  he  preferred  the  vertical  one  described  in  the 
essay ;  and  hills  of  six,  instead  of  hills  containing  three,  or  half  the 
number  of  vines,  as  by  close  planting  he  better  controlled  the 
growth  both  of  root  and  shoot.  As  for  protection  in  winter  the 
single  arm  system  best  facilitates  it ;  the  rest  of  the  pruning — ^the 
canes  and  spurs — is  optional.  A  well  developed  bud  on  a  long  or 
short  spur  will  always  fruit  if  the  wood  is  rightly  grown.  Mr. 
Blanchard  says  he  has  raised  clusters  from  sixteen  to  thirty  ounces 
in  weight.  Mr.  Barnett  had  raised  them  as  heavy  as  twenty 
ounces,  but  a  pound  is  large  enough.  He  started  on  the  two-armed 
system,  but  could  not  lay  the  vines  down,  while  the  single  arms 
can  be  easily  swung  round  and  a  little  trash  thrown  over  them. 
Even  perfectly  ripened  wood  is  better  laid  down,  because  if  not 
winter  killed  by  exposure  yet  the  buds  make  a  better  start  in 
spring.  He  had  lost  buds  and  spurs  on  ripened  wood  by  not  lay- 
ing down,  and  the  expense  was  not  five  dollars  per  acre.  The 
vines  should  not  be  layered  before  they  are  long  enough  to  reach 
across  to  the  hill,  as  it  would  otherwise  produce  confhsion.  Ail 
shoots  or  suckers  proceeding  from  the  layered  canes  are  cut  off  in 
hoeing,  and  all  the  prunings,  leaves,  etc.,  are  placed  in  the  trench. 
Nothing  is  burned  except  for  making  smoke  on  firosty  nights. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  in  his  experience  it  made  no  difference  with 
regard  to  the  vines  whether  he  pruned  early  or  late,  but  if  he 
pruned  early  the  work  was  out  of  the  way.  Bleeding,  if  it  does 
no  harm,  does  no  good.  Deep  borders  certainly  make  the  fruit 
later.  Of  two  Isabellas  which  he  planted,  one  in  a  one  foot  and 
the  other  in  a  three  feet  trench,  the  fruit  of  the  latter  was  two 
weeks  later.  In  this  latitude  we  must  get  our  grapes  ripe  in  less 
than  a  hundred  days  from  blooming.  His  grapes  did  not  bloom  un- 
til the  2dd  of  June,  and  he  commonly  got  grapes  fit  for  market  the 
middle  of  September.  Mr.  Barnett  thought  grapes  would  not  ripen 
as  early  when  trained  on  a  building  as  on  a  trellis,  but  Mr.  Moore 
said  they  would,  if  the  border  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  house. 
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Mr.  Barnett  had  reoommended  the  Delaware,  Merrimack,  Wilder, 
and  similar  yarietiee,  bat  he  winds  ap  by  saying  that  none  are  relia- 
ble but  the  Hartford,  Concord,  and  Martha.  Any  system  that  will 
give  you  a  trellis  of  well  ripened  wood  will  give  you  grapes.  Mr. 
Moore  did  not  believe  in  laying  down  and  covering  vines.  Con- 
cords with  well  ripened  wood  will  stand  20^  below  zero.  His  vines 
are  not  injured  in  the  tops  by  such  severe  cold,  but  the  roots  are 
killed.  He  thought  sudden  changes  worse  than  extreme  cold. 
He  finds  that  the  fruit  ripens  earlier  when  the  ground  is  mulched — 
the  gain  by  protecting  the  roots  compensates  for  the  loss  of  heat 
in  summer. 

The  native  and  foreign  grapes  are  very  different  in  habit — the 
native  will  not  stand  severe  pruning.  In  the  Concord  the  base 
bud  is  apt  to  be  a  leaf  bud,  and  consequently  the  spurs  should  not 
be  pruned  back  to  a  single  eye.  He  was  surprised  at  Mr.  Har- 
nett's statement  that  grapes  would  not  ripen  as  early  when  trained 
on  buildings  as  on  a  trellis,  and  he  had  been  astonished  to  find 
grapes  ripening  earlier  on  stakes  than  on  trellises,  but  he  quickly 
saw  that  the  reason  was  that  where  they  were  tied  to  stakes  more 
8un  was  admitted  to  the  ground.  He  took  the  premium  on  grapes 
the  4th  of  September,  less  than  seventy  days  from  the  time  of 
blooming,  though  we  are  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  at  New 
Haven. 

Mr.  Barnett  replied  that  Mr.  Moore  had  misunderstood  his 
statement  in  regard  to  the  comparative  earliness  of  grapes  on  build- 
ings and  on  trellises,  and  referred  to  the  essaj',  which  reads  thus 
about  ^^  grapes  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides  ** — '^  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  grapes  on  buildings  will  always  ripen  as  early  as 
those  in  the  open  garden  under  the  beat  exposure."  ^^  As  to  the  time 
required  for  the  maturing  of  grapes,  Mr.  Moore  had  spoken  of  sev- 
enty days  from  blooming,  which  would  be  grand  if  possible  to  fully 
ripen  them  in  that  time,  but  Mr.  Barnett  assured  him  that  what  he 
had  said  in  the  essay,  viz.,  '^  about  a  hundred  days  must  intervene 
from  flowering  to  fh)st"  was  strictly  correct,  and  his  own  observa- 
tions were  confirmed  by  those  of  others,  in  support  of  which  he 
referred  to  the  article,  *'  Grape  Statistics,*'  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  "  Horticulturist,"  Vol.  XX,  p.  23 ;  which  reads  thus :  "  Any 
one  that  will  fiiUy  ripen^  year  after  year  by  the  25th  of  September 
is  worthy  of  cultivation,  say  within  one  hundred  days  after  bhom- 
ing.    The  time  varies  from  90  to  122  days,"  "as  shown  in  the 
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following  teble:— Allen  95,  Catawba  102,  Concord  96,  Delaware 
99,  Hartford  90,  Anna  122,  Clinton  107,  Diana  108,  Isabella  105, 
Northern  Muscadine  93,  Rebecca  97."  "Blossoming  averages 
about  the  15th  of  June." 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  though  gentlemen  may  believe  that  well 
ripened  wood  will  never  be  injured,  there  will  come  a  winter  when 
even  the  hardiest,  Concords  and  all,  will  be  injured  if  exposed. 
Mr.  Barnett  had  quoted  Du  Breuil  and  other  foreign  authors,  to 
which  a  gentleman  had  made  exception,  as  inapplicable  here. 
But  Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  laws  of  vegetable  growth,  as  given 
by  those  writers,  were  unchangeable,  and  applied  as  forcibly  here 
as  in  Europe.  And  be  further  remarked  that  the  essay  and  its 
discussion  had  proved  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  him,  for  which 
he  made  acknowledgment. 

The  essay  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  on  the  blackboard, 
and  drawings  on  the  cover,  and  the  discussion  was  longer  and 
more  animated  than  any  previous  one.  The  meeting  adjourned 
one  week  for  further  consideration  of  the  same  subject. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  15,  1876. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  the  chair 
was  again  occupied  by  William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Discussion,  who  called  on  John  B.  Moore  to  open  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Moore  said  Mr.  Bamett's  essay  was  very  well  written,  and 
though  he  differed  from  many  of  the  positions  taken  in  it,  he  felt 
much  satisfaction  in  listening  to  it. 

Mr.  Barnett  wanted  a  soil  both  warm  and  moist,  which  is  an  im- 
possibility, for  the  effect  of  water  is  to  make  the  soil  cold,  bat 
probably  he  did  not  mean  a  wet  soil.  He  wanted  a  sheltered  place 
for  his  vines,  which  Mr.  Moore  agreed  was  desirable.  He  had  the 
vine  bed  filled  with  lasting  fertilizers,  forming  almost  such  a 
border  as  those  formerly  made  for  foreign  vines  in  houses.     Now 
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a  deep  border  means  late  ripening,  and  in  this  climate  we  cannot 
spare  a  single  day.  If  yon  require  a  longer  season  to  ripen  the 
fruit,  you  must  have  the  same  for  the  wood.  Mr.  Moore  again 
spoke  of  the  two  Isabella  vines  to  which  he  alluded  at  the  previous 
meeting.  These  both  had  a  southern  exposure;  the  first  one 
planted  had  very  little  preparation,  but  in  the  hope  to  get  finer 
fruit  from  the  second  the  border  was  made  three  feet  deep,  and  to 
bis  astonishment  the  fruit  was  ten  days  later  than  that  of  the  first. 
Mr.  Moore  did  not  believe  we  needed  a  border  of  greater  depth 
than  that  of  ordinary  plowing.  Mr.  Bamett's  vine  bed  occupies 
only  one  quarter  of  the  ground ;  that  is,  the  roots  of  an  acre  of 
vines  are  confined  to  a  quarter  of  an  acr.e.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  roots  mnst  fill  the  border  as  those  of  a  plant  fill  a  pot, 
and  the  vines  struggle  one  with  another,  and  they  are  root  pruned 
besides.  The  vines  are  not  allowed  to  have  their  own  way,  and 
Mr.  Moore  had  sometimes  thought  it  desirable  to  let  them  have 
their  own  way  a  little.  Mr.  Barnett,  however,  must  crowd  and 
prune  the  roots  of  his  vines  because  his  border  is  so  rich.  Mr. 
Moore  had  never  seen  any  variety  of  Vitis  Ldbrusca  grown  in  this 
way  that  did  not  lose  its  vigor.  Perhaps  under  Mr.  Bamett's 
system,  when  the  roots  are  in  the  same  condition  as  those  of  a  pot- 
bound  plant,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  border  as  rich  as  he  does 
and  the  moist  soil,  which  is  not  generally  desirable  for  vines,  might 
be  proper  where  the  roots  of  an  acre  of  vines  are  confined  to  a 
quarter  of  an  acre. 

Any  vine  started  at  an  angle  with  the  ground  can  be  easily  laid 
down,  whereas  if  grown  upright  it  cannot  be.  Mr.  Moore  thought 
it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  vines  grown  in  such  a  rich  bor- 
der, and  he  asked  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  grow  them  so  as  not 
to  need  laying  down.  Although  Mr.  Barnett  had  a  difference  o^ 
two  weeks  in  his  favor,  Mr.  Moore  found  no  difficulty  in  ripening 
wood.  Vines  grown  in  soil  rich  enough  to  produce  from  forty  to 
fifty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  will  ripen  their  wood,  though 
larger  than  that  which  Mr.  Barnett  exhibited  here. 

Mr.  Moore  regarded  the  method  of  pruning  as  of  very  little  con- 
sequence ;  one  might  be  more  convenient  than  another,  but  the 
object  is  to  get  grapes,  and  any  method  that  would  fill  the  trellis 
with  short  jointed,  well  ripened  wood  will  effect  this.  He  had 
tried  many  plans,  including  the  renewal,  under  which  you  might 
succeed  for  a  year  or  two.    He  thought  it  desirable  to  prune  in  the 
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fall,  as  the  most  convenient  time,  but  having  left  two  rows,  and 
pruned  them  in  March,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  leaved 
out  earlier  than  those  pruned  in  the  autumn.  He  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Hovey's  view  that  when  vines  were  pruned  early  the  sap 
would  accumulate  in  the  buds  and  perfect  them.  He  would  raise 
well  ripened  wood  and  not  lay  it  down. 

Col.  Wilder  had  said  that  however  grape  vines  might  escape  in 
ordinary,  seasons,  once  in  a  while  there  would  come  a  winter  when 
they  would  be  killed,  and  we  should  lay  them  down  to  insure 
against  such  seasons.  This  might  be  true  from  his  stand-point, 
for  his  soil  was  rich  and  strong,  and  he  did  not  get  good  grapes. 
His  soil  is  well  suited  to  pears,  but  not  fit  to  grow  grapes  on,  and 
Mr.  Moore  did  not  think  his  opinion  on  grapes  as  valuable  as  on 
pears. 

Mr.  Barnett  had  condemned  the  Croton,  Allen's  Hybrid,  lona, 
Agawam,  and  others,  and  Mr.  Moore  agreed  with  him  ;  and  though 
Mr.  Barnett  thought  better  of  the  Wilder,  Delaware,  etc.,  he 
wound  up  by  recommending  the  Hartford,  Concord,  and  Martha, 
for  table,  and  the  Ives  and  Clinton  for  wine.  The  Clinton  can 
only  be  grown  on  long  canes,  and  if  Mr.  Barnett  followed  up  his 
system  with  the  Concord,  in  a  few  years  they  would  be  a  failure, 
for  the  base  buds  would  all  be  leaf  buds.  Every  one  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Barnett  as  to  the  necessity  of  sun  on  the  border.  Mr. 
Moore  said  he  would  rather  grow  grapes  on  a  trellis  than  on  stakes, 
but  he  had  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  ripen  a 
few  days  earlier  on  stakes,  though  the  idea  was  expressed  in  books 
that  they  would  ripen  earlier  when  the  vines  were  spread  out  on 
trellises.  Mr.  Barnett  had  quoted  Du  Breuil  as  authority,  but  the 
j)rinciples  which  he  laid  down  applied  only  to  the  foreign  grape, 
and  no  more  to  our  native  grapes  than  to  a  shrub  oak.  Dr. 
Warder,  in  editing  the  book,  questioned  many  of  the  positions  of 
Du  Breuil. 

Robert  Manning  said  that  Mr.  Moore  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  where  Mr.  Wilder's  grapes  grew.  It  was 
true  that  most  of  the  soil  where  his  dwarf  and  other  pear  trees 
were  planted  was  strong  and  moist,  but  the  grapes  grew  on  a  slope 
facing  the  southwest,  where  the  soil  was  warm  and  but  moderately 
rich. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  thought  Mr.  Barnett's  paper  very  good  in- 
deed.   Outside  of  the  regular  cultivators  of  the  grape  there  were 
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bat  few  who  know  that  the  grape  vine  bears  only  on  the  yoang 
wood,  and  bat  once  on  the  same  wood,  and  not,  like  a  pear  tree,  on 
the  same  branch  or  spar  for  an  indefinite  Hamber  of  years.  It  is 
information  on  sach  points  as  this  that  we  want.  As  grapes  are 
commonly  planted  there  is  no  need  of  the  bed,  bat  with  Mr.  Bar* 
Bett's  system  there  is.  At  Thomery,  near  Paris,  bunches  of  the 
Golden  Chasselas  weighing  about  half  a  pound  each  are  raised  by 
the  ton  and  sent  to  the  Paris  and  London  markets,  where  they 
have  gained  a  high  reputation. 

The  Thomery  system  is  to  plant  the  vine  ten  or  more  feet  from 
the  wall  or  trellis,  and  to  lay  the  vine  under  the  soil  until  it  reaches 
the  one  or  the  other,  thus  supplying  rooting  surface,  just  as  Mr. 
Bamett  does  by  his  system.  It  is  nothing  new.  In  cultivating 
the  vine  much  depends  on  whether  the  object  is  grapes  or  wine. 
A  depth  of  thirty  inches  is  not  extravagant  when  the  vine  roots  are 
laid  across  the  border  as  Mr.  Barnett  advises.  We  must  guard 
against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  aridity.  At  Rochester  last  fall, 
he  saw  Catawbas  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Ericsson,  where,  under 
good  common  culture,  he  raised  them  in  perfection,  and  he  had  a 
vineyard  where  he  had  raised  fifty-two  tons  of  Catawbas  on  thirteen 
acres  of  land ;  but  perhaps  the  proximity  to  the  lake  made  the 
climate  more  favorable.  In  every  system  we  can  avoid  what  is 
unprofitable  and  accept  that  which  is  suited  to  our  needs.  If  we 
understand  the  principles  of  cultivation  we  shall  succeed ;  if  not  we 
shall  fail.  We  require  all  the  sun  heat  we  can  get,  and  should 
prune  ek>  as  to  have  as  little  two  year  old  wood  as  possible,  for 
that  is  useless  except  as  an  extension  of  the  vine. 

Josiah  W.  Talbot,  being  called  on  by  the  Chair,  said  that  the 
question  before  us  was  of  the  profit  we  are  to  get  from  our  vines. 
Mr.  Moore's  remarks  corresponded  exactly  with  the  views  of  Dr. 
Fisher,  of  Fitchburg,  who  had  been  very  successftil  in  growing 
native  grapes.  Horace  Eaton,  who  had  taken  the  prizes  at  our 
exhibitions  for  Allen's  Hybrid  and  grapes  of  similar  character, 
raised  them  on  a  heavy  clay  soil,  thoroughly  underdrained.  All 
the  merit  he  claims  is  in  the  simplicity  of  his  culture.  He  lets  no 
vine  grow  above  four  feet  high,  and  the  same  arms  fruit  for  ten 
years.  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  East  Stoughton,  prunes  on  precisely  the 
same  system  as  Mr.  Eaton,  and  raises  bunches  of  a  pound  weight 
each.  His  method  of  pruning  and  training  is  the  same  as  Mr. 
Eaton's ;  he  raises  two  arms  twenty  inches  from  the  ground  and 
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each  four  feet  long,  the  ends  being  pinched  off.  These  arms  are 
retained  until  old ;  four  or  five  laterals  are  allowed  to  grow  on 
each  cane,  making  eigHt  or  ten  in  all.  The  laterals  are  pinched 
off  a  first  and  second  time,  and  never  get  above  eighteen  inches 
long.  He  always  saves  the  axillary  bad,  and  sometimes  two  bads, 
as  one  may  dry  ap.  He  lets  only  one  bnnch  of  frnit  grow  on  the 
axillary  bad  and  two  on  the  other.  After  blooming  he  pinches  off 
the  saperflaous  clusters  and  the  end  of  the  shoot,  always  leaving 
one  good  leaf.  He  raises  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  poands  of 
the  handsomest  frait  on  each  vine.  His  land  is  no  better  than  is 
ordinarily  planted  with  corn,  and  has  not  had  manure  enough  to 
raise  a  good  crop  of  com.  The  shoot  from  the  axillary  bad  makes 
the  spur  for  the  aext  year.    He  has  never  sheltered  his  grapes. 

Mr.  Talbot  thought  Mr.  Moore  right  in  regard  to  deep  cultore, 
and  such  were  also  Dr.  Fisher's  views.  When  Mr.  Barnett's  vine 
bed  is  filled  level  with  the  soil  on  each  side,  the  roots  will  be  four- 
teen inches  below  the  surface,  which  is  eight  inches  too  deep. 
Mr.  Blanchard  saj's,  ^'  Never  grow  an  inch  of  extra  wood ;  throw 
the  whole  power  of  your  vine  into  the  fruit."  No  vine  draws  its 
nourishment  two  yeai*s  from  the  same  place.  Too  much  power  is 
wasted  in  growing  extra  wood.  It  is  as  easy  to  grow  fruit  as 
wood.  Dr.  Fisher  raises  a  new  arm  every  year,  removing  the  eld 
one,  and  this  Mr.  Talbot  thought  an  instance  of  the  waste  of  root 
power. 

Henry  F.  French  said  the  question  was  whether  we  should  prune 
to  close  spurs  or  whether  we  should  let  our  vines  run  more  freely. 
Many  persons  who  set  their  vines  near  together  with  the  idea  of 
pruning  closely,  had  taken  out  half  the  number,  to  give  the  others 
more  room.  He  questioned  the  possibility  of  pruning  so  as  to 
throw  what  would  otherwise  be  wood  growth,  into  the  fruit.  It 
was  curious  to  see  how  the  same  questions  in  horticulture  came 
round  in  from  twenty  to  fifty  years.  Mr.  French  here^ referred  to 
a  copy  of  "Cobbett's  American  Gardener,"  published  in  1821, 
containing  directions,  with  diagrams,  for  training  and  praning  the 
grape  on  the  renewal  system,  with  two  growing  and  two  fruiting 
branches  trained  horizontally  on  each  side,  each  vine  occupying 
sixteen  feet  of  trellis.  He  said  that  when  a  boy,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  he  cultivated  Catawbas  according  to  these  directions,  on.  the 
top  of  a  hill  in  Chester,  N.  H.,  and  they  ripened  two  years  out  of 
three.     He  had  no  ^ifi^culty  in  getting  plenty  of  fruit,  though  the 
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system  required  more  care  than  spar  pmning.  The  Isabella  is 
still  raised  in  Chester  and  sent  to  market ;  they  escape  frosts  there. 
The  Catawba  ripened  as  early  as  the  Isabella ;  they  were  never 
coYered  in  winter  and  never  killed. 

Hervey  Davis  regretted  that  the  essayist  had  not  said  more 
about  varieties  and  culture  for  amateurs.  He  had  grown  grapes 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  had  never  succeeded  better  than 
when  he  trained  them  on  stakes ;  he  thought  they  were  then  most 
easily  pruned  and  best  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  His  plan  was 
to  take  up  three  shoots  to  three  stakes,  and  once  in  a  few  years, 
when  they  needed  renewal,  to  take  up  a  new  one.  He  would  lay 
down  vines,  and  thought  Mr.  Moore  might  have  saved  his  by 
covering. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  he  had  never  lost  any  vines  by  the  tops 
winter  kUling,  but  he  had  lost  a  solid  half  acre  by  the  killiug  of 
the  roots.  He  mulches  them  now  with  three  or  four  inches  of 
refuse  bristles,  and  does  not  lose  them.  The  temperature  of  the 
ground  does  not  rise  so  high  as  if  they  were  not  mulched,  but,  to 
compensate,  it  never  falls  as  low,  and  the  mulching  saves  the 
trouble  of  weeding.  He  has  one  vineyard  where  there  has  not 
been  a  hoe,  plough,  or  manure,  for  eight  years,  and  it  has  contin- 
ued to  produce  full  crops  of  good  fruit. 

Mr.  Davis  remarked  that  while  Mr.  Barnett  and  Mr.  Moore  dis- 
carded the  lona,  he  had  ripened  it  seven  years  out  of  eight,  by 
covering  the  vines  duribg  winter  with  straw  or  hay.  It  had  the 
same  treatment  as  twelve  other  varieties  that  he  cultivated. 

The  Chairman  said  all  would  agree  that  Mr.  Barnett  is  a  very 
careful  observer.  He  thought  his  system  excellent  in  many  re-* 
spectfl.  Though  the  plan  of  crossing  the  roots  and  taking  six 
canes  up  one  post  was,  in  his  opinion,  objectionable,  these  were 
not  material  parts  of  the  system.  There  was  no  reason  why  we 
should  train  two  canes  on  one  rod,  and  with  one  tier  above  another 
the  upper  would  be  likely  to  shade  the  lower.  He  liked  the  plan 
of  allowing  the  laterals  to  arch  over,  without  tying,  as  it  checked 
their  growth  and  saved  the  need  of  so  much  pinching.  The  main 
point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Barnett  was  admirable — the  carrying 
the  vines  away  from  the  roots,  where  they  do  not  shade  the  ground. 
He  approved  of  root  pruning,  if  the  roots  were  inclined  to  run 
under  shade,  and  thought  the  pot-bound  condition  serviceable  in 
producing  fruitfulness ;  the  roots  are  kept  within  bounds.     He 
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had  no  doubt  that  when  the  Concord  failed  it  was  often  caused  by 
planting  too  thickly  and  shading  the  ground.  Keeping  the  roots 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  is  most  important.  He  did  not  think  that 
Mr.  Moore's  mulching  hindered  the  ripening  of  the  grapes. 

Mr.  Moore  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  on  a  plant  of  being 
pot-bound  for  years. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  it  would  need  to  be  fed  more  liberally, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  Mr.  Barnett  made  his  border  so  rich. 
If  well  drained  no  ill  results  would  follow  from  depth  of  border. 

Robert  Watt  asked  whether  failures  did  not  arise  from  close 
root  pruning.  He  thought  they  did,  and  also  from  not  pruning  the 
tops  closely  enough.  He  alluded  to  a  grower  in  Philadelphia,  who 
made  a  failure  in  growing  grapes  on  the  pot-bound  system,  and 
said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Moore  on  this  point.  He  had  taken  up 
grape  borders  made  with  bones,  horn  piths,  leather,  etc.,  and  never 
found  a  root  that  had  taken  hold  of  either  until  the  bones  were  so 
decayed  that  they  would  crumble  when  rubbed  in  the  hand. 

Mr.  Talbot  remarked  that  Mr.  Blanchard  never  laid  down  his 
Concord  vines.  Mr.  Eaton  always  covered  his  lonas  and  similar 
varieties. 

James  Cruickshanks  said  that  those  who  had  grown  good  fruit 
had  found  a  gain  of  a  fortnight  by  covering  Isabellas. 

Mr.  Talbot  said  that  vines  should  always  be  covered  when  the 
wood  is  not  ripened.  He  thought  it  possible  that  the  wood  might 
ripen  after  covering. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  differed  from  the  last  speaker  in  /egard  to 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  after  being  laid  down.  The  Ainctions  of 
the  plant  have  ceased  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  there  can 
be  no  further  ripening  of  the  wood.  As  to  pot-bound  plants,  the 
Chinese  will  grow  one  in  that  condition  for  fifty  years  by  proper 
feeding.  He  was  pleased  with  the  sound  physiological  principles 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Barnett,  especially  in  regard  to  the  exposure  of 
thQ  leaves  to  the  sun.  Mr.  Barnett  showed  that  the  roots  had 
been  confined  to  the  bed,  where  they  had  received  constant  nutri- 
tion. Mr.  Wilder  thought  the  two  great  points  were  confining  the 
roots  to  a  warm  bed,  and  exposing  the  leaves  to  the  sun.  These 
principles  are  so  sound  that  they  need  not  be  discussed.  There  is 
a  difficulty,  as  Mr.  Moore  has  said,  in  letting  the  roots  run  deep 
in  a  cold,  wet  border.  This  can  only  be  remedied  by  thorough 
drainage,  which  is  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  good  culture. 
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YoQ  might  as  well  expect  a  man  to  thrive  by  eating  a  good  dinner 
with  his  feet  in  ice-water,  as  a  vine  to  thrive,  though  well  manured, 
with  its  roots  in  a  cold,  wet  soil. 

Mr.  Moore  asked  how  a  soil  could  be  both  warm  and  moist. 

Mr.  Wilder  replied  that  he  had  a  sand  bed  for  striking  cuttings, 
and  this  year  he  had  in  it  much  coarser  sand  than  usual.  The 
sand  is  moist,  but  warm,  for  the  drainage  is  perfect,  and  his  cut- 
tings strike  better  than  ever  before. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  Mr.  Bamett's  essay,  and  showed  that 
he  had  spoken  of  a  warm,  dry  soil,  as  well  as  a  warm,  moist  soil, 
being  required  by  the  grape,  and  said  that  we  must  reconcile  these 
statements  as  we  best  could.  He  thought  that  in  providing  such 
a  depth  of  soil  Mr.  Bamett  meant  to  have  it  moist. 

Mr.  French  said  that  a  thoroughly  dried  soil  would  absorb  half 
its  weight  of  water.  Soil  that  is  drained  will  hold  more  moisture 
than  an  undrained  soil. 

Mr.  Moore  asked,  Is  not  the  reason  that  Mr.  Bamett  wants  a 
moist  soil,  that  he  has  got  an  acre  of  vines  on  a  quarter  of  an 
sere  of  ground  ? 

Mr.  French  said  you  cannot  heat  water  from  the  surface,  and  it 
is  the  same  with  soil.  In  a  cold  season  the  heat  does  not  go  down 
in  an  undrained  soil  as  in  one  that  is  drained. 

James  Murray  remarked  that  there  were  exceptions  to  all  rules, 
and  that  he  knew  of  a  standard  Lawrence  pear  tree  which  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  river,  with  the  roots  not  more  than 
two  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  where  the  ground  in  spring 
is  a  perfect  marsh  This  tree  is  every  season  loaded  with  the 
finest  fruit,  so  as  always  to  excite  his  astonishment,  but  he  would 
not  like  to  plant  an  orchard  of  pears  on  such  soil. 

Mr.  Wilder  added,  as  another  apparent  exception  to  a  general 
rule,  that  though  the  Beurre  Bosc  is  commonly  supposed  to  require 
a  w'arm  soil,  the  tree  which  produces  his  best  fruit  of  that  variety 
stands  in  a  low,  wet  soil,  where  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  trees 
around  it  have  been  killed  by  standing  water.  Such  instances, 
however,  do  not  invalidate  the  general  principle. 

James  Cruickshanks  would  let  vines  have  all  the  rain,  but  it  has 
generally  been  considered  that  dew  is  one  of  the  worst  things  you 
can  have  on  vines,  causing  mildew.  William  Saunders,  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  furnished  his  trellises 
with  copings  to  protect  the  native  grapes  from  the  fall  of  the  dew. 
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Mr.  Talbot  said  he  had  a  Delaware  vine  in  a  cold  grapery  where 
it  never  had  rain  or  dew,  and  it  always  bears  fine  fruit. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  where  his  vines  wore  mulched  the  ground 
underneath  was  so  fbll  of  roots  that  he  could  not  plow  it ;  they  are 
within  two  inches  of  the  surface.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  tie  up  the 
vines  and  pick  the  fruit.  No  weeds  grow  there,  and  the  mud  does 
not  spatter  up  on  the  f^uit.  He  thought  the  average  temperature 
of  the  soil  was  higher  than  when  it  was  not  mulched. 

Mr.  Talbot  said  the  fact  that  the  roots  come  so  near  the  surface 
shows  that  they  do  not  want  to  go  deeper. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  we  live  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  grape 
region  —  almost  at  the  Jumping  off  place  —  and  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain of  our  crops  without  covering.  He  asked  Mr.  Moore  whether 
he  had  had  any  vines  split  open  by  the  cold,  and  said  that  he  had 
already  noticed  trees  cracked  open  by  the  cold  in  November  and 
December,  and  he  believed  that  in  spring  vegetation  would  be 
found  much  injured.  It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  we 
could  keep  our  vines  up  all  winter,  but  every  few  years  we  have  a 
season  which  destroys  all  the  wood,  and  the  only  sure  way  to  pre- 
vent it  is  to  cover  every  winter. 

Mr.  Moore  said  he  had  no  more  doubt  than  he  had  of  his  own 
existence,  that  on  a  warm,  dry  soil,  with  hardy  varieties  —  not 
hybrids  —  vines  would  ripen  their  wood  as  certainly  as  apple 
trees.  When  vines  are  grown  in  rich  soil  and  make  coarse  wood, 
laying  down  is  the  only  way  you  can  save  them. 

Mr.  French  thought  this  was  a  very  important  matter,  and  that 
if  Mr.  Moore  had  laid  down  the  vines  which  were  killed,  he  would 
not  have  lost  them.  He  covered  his  every  winter,  and  even  the 
Isabellas  were  sure  to  live.  By  covering,  you  escape  winter  kill- 
ing, which  is  nothing  but  the  injury  to  unripe  wood  by  changes  of 
temperature. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  the  tops  of  his  vines  were  not  winter  killed, 
for  cuttings  from  them  grew,  and  the  tops  themselves  grew  two  or 
three  inches.  Vines  near  by,  which  were  mulched,  were  uninjured. 
Vines  with  the  best  ripened  wood  would  be  liable  to  be  killed  by 
the  roots  freezing,  when  the  tops  were  not  injured. 

Mr.  Wilder  mentioned  a  case  of  injury  to  an  orchaixl  bf  dwarf 
Beurre  d'Anjou  pear  trees,  which  he  saw  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  by 
killing  of  the  roots  when  the  ground  f^oze  very  deep.  Another 
square  *of  standards  adjoining  was  uninjured. 
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Mr.  Moore  said  that  he  had  an  Isabella  vine  split  open,  but  he 
did  not  consider  it  a  hardy  grape  and  would  not  cultivate  it.  It 
must  be  laid  down. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  we  sometimes  do  have  winters  that 
kill  the  tops  and  do  not  kill  the  roots. 

Mr.  Talbot  said  that,  though  the  commonly  received  idea  was 
that  plants  were  injured  by  freezing  and  thawing  in  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  the  winter  of  1874-5  was  all  freezing  and  no  thaw- 
ing, and  plants  never  were  so  much  injured. 

Mr.  Davis  thought  that  covering  the  tops  would  also  benefit  the 
roots. 

Mr.  Talbot  suggested  the  influence  of  the  scion  on  the  root  as  a 
subject  for  discussion  at  a  future  meeting. 

Mr.  Davis  suggested  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  for  cultivation. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  had  been  asked  whether  these 
meetings  were  open  to  the  public,  and  said  that  the  Society,  in 
seeking  to  diflfhse  information  on  horticulture,  did  not  intend  to 
confine  it  to  the  members  alone,  and  that  all  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects discussed  would  be  welcomed. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  22,  1876/ 

E.  S.  Band,  Jr.,  made  some  remarks  on  a  fine  specimen  of 
IxBlia  anceps  exhibited  by  him.  It  is  a  most  beautifhl  genus  and 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  species.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  words 
an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  delicate  rosy  purple  petals  and  the 
deep  rich  purple  of  the  lip.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  long, 
slender,  gracefully  drooping  stems.  The  plant  had  five  spikes, 
bearing  in  all  fourteen  flowers.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  in  1833,  but  its  wants  were  not 
understood,  and  for  many  years  it  was  grown  in  a  small  and  im- 
perfect condition.  The  CcMeyas  and  Lcdias  are  very  closely 
allied,  the  only  distinction  being  in  the  number  of  pollen  masses, 
the  former  having  four  and  the  latter  eight.  In  orchids  the  pollen 
is  held  under  the  column,  and  they  require  the  agency  of  insects  in 
fertilization.    The  flowers  are  very  long  lived ;  those  on  the  plant 
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exhibited  had  been  in  bloom  for  three  weeks,  and  would  probably 
last  two  weeks  longer.  This  long  duration  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  fertilized ;  like  all  other  flowers,  thej'  decay  imme- 
diately after  fertilization.  This  plant  began  to  throw  up  its 
flower  spikes  in  August ;  they  had  at  the  termination  protuber- 
ances which  in  November  began  to  swell,  and  ultimately  developed 
into  flower  buds.  The  genus  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow ;  it  can 
be  cultivated  in  a  common  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  "West  In- 
dian and  Mexican  orchids  dwindled  and  died  under  the  treatment 
formerly  given  them  under  the  misapprehension  that  they  required 
the  same  culture  as  the  East  Indian  species.  Lcelias  require  in  sum- 
mer only  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  greenhouse,  which  in 
winter  may  be  allowed  to  fall  to  45°.  The  plant  is  of  elegant 
habit  with  shining,  dark  green  leaves,  from  one  to  three  of  which 
are  produced  on  each  pscudobulb.  Immediately  after  the  flowers 
have  faded  the  roots  will  begin  to  protrude.  An  orchid  will  grow 
indefinitely  in  one  direction  if  allowed,  and  the  object  of  the  cul- 
tivator is  to  produce  "  back  breaks." 

Mr.  Rand  said  that  he  had  been  looking  into  the  prices  of 
orchids  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  a  profitable  investment 
from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were.  In  England,  single  plants  had  sold  as  high  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  though  good  specimens  could  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  prices ;  that  exhibited  cost  twenty-five 
dollars  two  years  ago,  and  is  probably  worth  three  times  as  much 
now.  Like  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  a  fine  specimen  will 
always  bring  a  good  price.  The  colors  of  the  Loeliaa  are  wbite, 
purple,  and  pink  in  different  shades,  and  there  is  not  a  poor  species 
in  the  genus.  He  knew  of  no  plant  more  desirable  for  cultiva- 
tion, either  by  amateurs  or  for  the  sale  of  the  flowers.  He  ex- 
pected next  Saturday  to  bring  in  a  plant  with  a  hundred  flowers. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Rand  said  that  back  breaks  were 
made  by  cutting  the  running  stalk  about  three-quarters  through, 
when  a  little  bud  would  form  at  the  base,  which  is  afterwards 
separated.  This  is  the  method  adopted  by  nurserymen  for  propa- 
gating. Another  species  is  Lcelia  dlbida^  with  white;  fragrant 
flowers.  Mr.  Rand  had  received  from  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Upper 
Clapton,  England,  ten  plants  of  this  species,  the  whole  of  which 
would  not  fill  an  eight-inch  pot. 

Hybridization  is  easily  effected ;  the  method  is  to  lift  up  the  top 
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of  the  oolamn,  and  with  a  pair  of  pincers  place  the  pollen  masses 
on  the  stigma,  when  it  instantly  disappears.  The  orchids  which 
have  been  most  extensively  fertilized  in  cultivation,  are  Cypripe' 
diumy  CdlatUhe^  and  Vanilla.  The  fruit  of  the  last  has  been  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantity  at  Eew  Garden. 

Mr.  Rand  had  had  some  of  his  orchids  fertilized,  probably  by  in- 
sects getting  into  the  house,  as  very  few  fructify  themselves.  The 
Lcdia  exhibited  would  require  more  moisture  than  is  ordinarily 
found  in  the  air  of  a  greenhouse.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
separate  a  portion  of  the  greenhouse  by  a  glass  partition.  His 
orchid  house,  although  but  twenty-five  feet  square,  contained  two 
hundred  and  fifty  species. 

Mr.  Band  also  exhibited  a  plant  of  Cirrhopetalum  MeduscBy  the 
generic  name  of  which  is  derived  from  kirros,  tawny,  and  petalon^ 
a  petal.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  so  numerous  in  the  spike,  and 
two  of  the  three  sepals  are  so  very  much  lengthened,  as  to  give  the 
spike  the  appearance  of  a  head  with  long,  dishevelled  hair,  whence 
the  specific  name.  The  bud  comes  up  in  a  small  sheath  like  the  bud 
of  a  pink,  and  the  flowers  are  twisted  up  very  tightly.  Being  a 
native  of  Singapore  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  moisture. 
All  orchids  require  good  drainage  and  are  impatient  of  sour  soil. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturdat,  January  29,  1876. 

The  chair  was  filled  by  William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion,  and  the  following  paper 
on  Wardian  Cases  was  read  by  the  writer. 

Wardiak  Cases  and  Ferkebies.    I. 

BY  W.  H.  HALLIDAT. 

Every  one  should  have  a  hobby,  says  Prime  in  his  preface  to 
"  I  Gro  a  Fishing."  Mine  has  been,  for  a  dozen  years,  Wardian 
Cases  and  Ferneries. 

How  I  came  by  this  hobby  I  am  here  at  this  time  to  tell  you. 
Several  years  ago,  looking  over  some  books  on  floriculture,  I  came 
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across,  in  a  volame  then  recently  published,  the  engraving  of  a 
Wardian  case.  The  description  of  this  seemed  to  suit  my  fancy, 
as  I  wished  to  grow  some  plants  daring  the  winter  months,  and 
my  former  efforts  in  that  direction  had  not  been  attended  with 
very  marked  success.  This  seemed  to  promise  better  things,  and 
I  determined  to  give  it  a  trial.  The  case  I  soon  constructed,  in 
the  intervals  of  business,  according  to  the  book.  This  was  my 
first  attempt.  I  have  had  many  more  elaborate  and  beautiful  ones 
since  then,  but  this  was  the  pet — the  initial  point,  Arom  which  X 
have  received  so  much  horticultural  pleasure. 

Many  articles  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  by  eminent 
English  cultivators  within  four  or  five  years,  and  it  is  now  com- 
paratively easy  for  a  novice  to  gain  all  the  information  required, 
provided  he  has  determination  enough  for  any  undertaking  that 
will  bring  an  occasional  disappointment.  But  the  chances  of 
failure  are  so  small,  when  one  has  started  in  the  right  direction, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  growing,  in  your  own  home,  plants  whose 
delicate  forms  and  beautifully  marked  foliage  are  a  wonder  even  in 
a  greenhouse,  is  so  great  that  it  is  surprising  to  me  that  all  lovers 
of  plants  do  not  possess  one  of  these  little  tropical  gardens  instead 
of  the  long  drawn,  sickly  looking  plants  we  see  at  windows,  as  we 
pass  along  our  streets,  that  cost  so  much  time  and  trouble  in  their 
cultivation.  A  well  grown  plant  of  Maranta  zebrina  is  in  itself 
a  perfect  picture  of  form  and  color,  and  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  grow  in  a  "Wardian  case  under  proper  conditions. 
Years  ago  there  was  a  case  with  a  plant  of  this  kind  in  a  win- 
dow at  the  South  End.  The  plant  filled  nearly  the  whole  case, 
and  looked  so  fresh  and  bright  on  a  winter  morning,  that  it 
always  compelled  me  to   stop  and  admire  its  beautiful  foliage. 

I  propose  in  this  article,  not  to  deal  in  generalities,  but  to  give, 
as  nearly  as  my  recollection  will  permit,  a  description  of  some  of 
the  cases  I  have  had,  with  the  plants  grown  in  them,  and  my 
successes  and  failures  during  all  these  years,  mentioning  only  the 
names  of  plants  which  I  have  actually  tested. 

I  had  two  large  windows  facing  the  south,  but  a  building  ob- 
scured the  rays  of  the  sun  part  of  the  time.  In  the  windows  I 
placed  two  case3,  each  forty  inches  long,  by  eighteen  inches  wide ; 
the  box  was  six  inches  deep  with  an  inner  box  fitting  loosely  to 
receive  the  soil ;  an  inch  moulding  fitted  around,  projecting  half  an 
inch  above  the  box^  to  receive  the  sash.     The  sash  was  on  two 
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sides  foarteen  inches  high,  the  ends  solid,  and  the  inside  faced 
with  mirrors.  Yon  will  readily  see  that  I  introduced  the  mirrors 
to  donble  the  effect,  and  render  the  whole  more  beantifhl.  Upon 
this  sash  was  a  top  ten  inches  high,  sloping  on  the  tvro  sides,  which 
fitted  to  and  was  kept  in  place  by  an  inch  monlding.  This  top 
ooold  be  removed  to  reach  the  plants,  or  tilted  np  a  little  if  venti- 
lation was  desired.  One  of  these  cases  I  devoted  to  native  plants, 
the  other  to  exotics.  •  I  made  many  trips  to  the  woods  and  my 
case  of  natives  was  soon  in  a  prosperons  condition.  I  filled  it 
with  all  sorts  of  plants  that  happened  in  my  way,  among  which  I 
remember  the  blood-root,  hepatica,  trailing  arbutus,  pitcher-plant, 
lycopodium,  MUcheQa  repens^  Polypodium  vulgare^  and  Adiantum 
pedatum.  All  these  did  remarkably  well,  but  I  found  when  winter 
came  that  many  of  them  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  the  curtain  fell 
for  the  season. 

In  the  centre  of  the  tropical  case  a  Dieffenbachia  picta  was 
planted ;  in  one  end  Maranta  zebigma^  and  at  the  other,  Anau' 
assa  scaiva  var.  These  three  plants,  with  some  lycopodium  and 
a  few  small  ferns,  soon  filled  the  case,  and  it  was  quite  snccessflil. 
Some  of  the  smaller  plants  had  to  be  removed,  as  they  did  not 
thrive  with  the  otiiers.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  the  Maranta 
had  quite  outgrown  its  quarters,  and  had  to  be  replaced  with  a 
smaller  plant,  and  the  saipe  was  the  case  with  the  Dieffenbachia. 
The  latter  seemed  quite  at  home,  each  new  leaf  as  it  appeared 
becoming  more  beautiful,  till  the  white  spots  had  nearly  crowded 
out  the  green,  making  a  fine  contrast  with  the  Maranta  on  one 
side  and  the  Ananassa  on  the  other.  This  plant  {Dieffenbachia 
picta)  has  never  failed  me,  and  I'  deem  it  one  of  the  very  best 
.  case  plants.  I  noticed  particularly  the  peculiar  marking  of  the 
foliage  coming  out  much  more  distinctly  and  beautifully  than  in  a 
greenhouse.  I  cut  this  down  when  it  had  grown  so  large  as  to 
crowd  the  case,  making  a  new  plant  from  the  top.  The  Ananasaa 
proved  itself  a  valuable  acquisition,  coming  out  in  a  beautifal  rosy 
pink — a  perfect  blaze  of  color.  This  was  more  distinct  and  brighter 
than  I  hAve  ever  seen  it  since.  As  the  winter  approached,  bring- 
ing its  season  of  rest,  the  color  faded  to  its  ordinary  hue.  The 
next  spring  it  again  started  with  its  rosy  tint,  and  during  the 
season  fruited,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Having  had  such  good  success  with  these  cases,  I  thought  I 
would  try  one  on  a  larger  scale.    The  plan  was  soon  in  the  hands 
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of  the  cabinet-maker,  and  in  doe  time,  made  and  set  up  in  its 
allotted  place.    This  was  made  very  large,  for  an  experimental 
case.    Many  of  yon  will  remember  it,  as  it  was  exhibited  in  this 
hall  four  or  five  years  ago,  at  the  Annual  Exhibition.    It  was 
nearly  four  feet  square  and  stood  six  feet  high  from  the  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  roof.    The  box  stood  two  feet  high,  set  on  heavy 
casters,  and  moving  on  a  pivot,  so  that  it  could  be  readily  turned 
to  the  light  as  the  plants  required.    The  inner  box  was  half  an 
inch  smaller  than  the  outside  all   round,  eleven   inches  deep, 
thoroughly  covered  with  white  lead  paint,  and  perforated  through 
the  bottom  with  inch  holes  for  drainage.    The  glass  case,  thirty 
inches  high,  fitted  into  a  moulding  projecting  above  and  around 
the  top  of  the  box.    The  sash  was  made  very  strong,  with  iron 
braces  set  into  each  corner.     Each  of  the  four  sides  consisted  of 
two  panes  of  glass,  two  panes  on  two  sides  serving  as  doors. 
The  roof  was  formed  of  four  sloping  sides,  surmounted  by  a  flat 
cap  of  wood,  twelve  inches  sq\)are,  tapering  upward,  with  a  turned 
point  twelve  inches  high.    This  cap  fitted  on  like  a  cover,  and 
could  be  easily  removed  if  necessary.    The  case  was  thoroughly 
painted  with  three  coats  of  white  lead,  and  cost,  when  completed, 
seventy  dollars.     It  was  as  tight  as  ordinary  fitting  would  make 
it,  and  in  this  condition  was  first  planted.    It  stood  before  a  large 
south  window,  receiving  the  sun  several  hours  each  day.     In  the 
bottom  of  the  soil  box,  I  placed  small  pieces  of  charcoal  two 
inches  deep ;  this  was  lightly  covered  with,  old  moss  to  keep  the 
drainage  free ;  then  I  filled  up  the  box  with  a  compost  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sand.    To  give  the  case  color,  I  placed  in  the  centre  a 
large  plant  of  Dracosna  terminaliSj  and  near  it  good  sized  plants 
of   Pteris  argyrfza^   Pteris    tremvla^  Pandanus  Javanicus  var.^ 
MararUa  zebrina^  Maranta  sanguinea^  Dieffenbachia  picta^  and 
Sanseviera  Zeylanica.    This  last  named  plant,  I  think,  was  the  first 
one  of  the  kind  brought  to  this  city.    Two  plants  were  given  me 
by  Mr.  Irving,  then  gardener  to  Mr.  Van  Vorst,  of  Jersey  City. 
The  other  plant  I  gave  to  the  Botanic  Garden.     Mr.  Irving  also 
gave  me  a  large  plant  of  PotJios  argyrcea^  which  was  trained  up  the 
'sash  and  made  a  fine  growth.    A  few  small  ferns  and  lycopods 
were  put  in  to  fill  up  the  spaces  near  the  glass.     Altogether,  the 
case  made  a  fine  appearance  when  planted,   the  color,  form  of 
ibliage,  and  habit  of  the  plants  blending  and  harmonizing  well 
together. 
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Bat  after  a  while,  the  case  did  not  work  as  well  as  I  expected* 
The  Dmccena  grew  brown  on  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  and  gradaally 
the  whole  leaf  decayed.  The  ferns  did  not  do  well  at  all,  but 
damped  off  till  I  grew  quite  discouraged.  I  continued  to  replace 
the  decayed  plants  by  others,  with  no  better  results.  I  thought 
the  trouble  might  be  caused  by  want  of  heat,  as  the  room  at  night 
and  OD  Sundays,  when  I  was  not  on  hand  to  look  after  the  fires, 
might  become  quite  cool.  With  this  thought  came  the  idea  of 
heating  the  case.  I  had  made  at  the  tinman's  a  small  boiler  hold- 
ing a  gallon  of  water ;  behind  the  case  near  the  floor,  I  placed  a 
gas  jet,  and  over  this  the  boiler,  removing  a  panel  from  the  box  of 
the  case,  then  fitting  it  so  that  it  could  be  opened  or  dosed  at 
pleasure.  The  inner  box,  containing  the  soil,  being  eleven  inches 
deep,  left  a  space  of  twelve  inches  underneath ;  in  this  space  1 
placed  tubing  enough  to  extend  completely  round  the  case,  and  to 
connect  with  the  boiler  outside.  All  seemed  to  work  like  a  charm ; 
a  regular  flow  of  hot  water  circulated  through  the  case,  but  the 
gas  was  uncertain,  having  a  strong  inclination  to  go  out  occasion- 
ally, leaving  a  leaking  burner  so  near  the  case  that  the  plants  suf- 
fered from  it ;  consequently  this  was  abandoned.  I  then  went  to 
work  to  ventilate  the  case,  giving  a  little  air  at  a  time,  till  at  last 
I  removed  the  square  of  wood  from  the  roof,  and  replaced  it  with 
a  piece  of  plate  glass,  which  I  could  remove  wholly  or  in  part,  and 
this,  with  the  aid  of  the  panel  which  was  opened  for  heat,  fhmished 
the  means  for  ventilation.  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  the  one  thing 
needed ;  everything  worked  well  from  this  time.  Occasionally  a 
plant  would  become  unsightly,  and  have  to  be  removed ;  but  on 
the  whole  it  was  a  success.  Maranta  sanguinea  became  a  beauti- 
ful plant ;  Dieffenbachia  picta^  a  wonder  in  color ;  Mararda  ze- 
brina  grew  luxuriantly,  its  large  velvety  leaves  attracting  all  who 
came  into  the  room.  Sanseviera  Zeylanica  made  considerable 
growth,  sending  up  several  new  shoots.  Pandanus  Javanicus  did 
well  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  but  damped  off  considerably 
in  winter.  My  success  with  ferns  was  not  so  marked  as  in  smaller 
cases  by  themselves. 

The  experience  with  this  case  convinced  me  that  Wardian  cases 
should  be  treated  as  miniature  greenhouses,  and  that  close  cases 
might  answer  for  some  plants,  but  not  as  a  rule  to  be  generally 
followed.  I  have  made  many  cases  since  this,  and  always  con- 
structed them  on  this  principle.     I  would  not  accept  a  case  as 
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a  gift,  nnless  it  was  properly  drained  and  ventilated.  I  should  feel 
quite  sure  of  losing  some  valuable  plant  that  might  cause  more 
annoyance  than  the  expense  of  a  case  properly  constructed.  I  do 
not  think  the  shape  matters  much,  so  long  as  it  suits  the  possessor, 
but  a  medium  size  is  better  than  a  small  one,  and  easier  to  manage 
than  a  large  one.  Twenty  inches  by  thirty,  I  think  a  very  good 
size ;  not  too  large  for  most  rooms,  and  large  enough  to  grow  good 
sized  plants.  The  case  I  last  exhibited  here  is  of  that  size,  and 
is  my  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  Wardian  case.  It  is  constructed  of 
the  best  seasoned  material,  and  though  it  was  made  nearly  two 
years  ago,  and  has  since  been  in  almost  constant  use,  all  the  joints 
are  as  perfect  as  when  it  came  from  the  cabinet-maker. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  this  Wardian  case :  depth 
of  table  seven  inches,  made  with  an  outside  moulding  to  receive 
the  sash.  The  turned  legs  are  so  morticed  into  the  box  that 
they  are  perfectly  solid,  and  fastened  into  brass  casters  — the  only 
proper  way  of  putting  on  casters.  The  table,  with  the  casters, 
stands  twenty-eight  inches  high;  a  zinc  lining  closely  fits  the 
box,  forming  a  lip  round  the  moulding  to  receive  the  sash.  This 
prevents  water  that  happens  to  drip  from  the  glass,  or  when 
watering  the  case,  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  wood.  A  zinc 
tube  passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  case  for  the  purpose  of 
drainage ;  within  this,  and  less  all  around  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed,  is  a  wooden  box  of  half-inch  stuff, 
also  lined  with  zinc  and  perforated  through  the  bottom  with  an 
inch  hole.  Across  the  outside  of  the  bottom,  on  either  end  is  a 
narrow  cleat  half  an  inch  thick,  so  that  the  water  in  passing 
through  can  find  ready  means  of  escape  through  the  tube.  The 
sash*has  a  circular  top,  the  extreme  height,  thirt3'-three  inches, 
coming  on  the  side,  instead  of  the  end,  producing  a  fine  effect  when 
the  case  is  filled  with  plants.  Each  end  of  the  top  forms  a  quarter 
circle,  which  is  hinged  from  the  top  bar,  and  can  be  opened  to 
reach  the  plants,  or  to  increase  the  ventilation.  The  comers  of 
the  sash  are  firmly  secured  with^brass  braces,  so  that  no  amount  of 
dampness  will  affect  it.  In  the  bottom  bar  of  each  sash  is  fixed  a 
slide  five  inches  long  by  one  inch  wide,  which  can  be  readily 
opened  when  ventilation  is  necessary.  There  are  six  half-inch 
holes  in  the  top^bar,  which  are  never  closed.  The  method  of  drain- 
ing this  case  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  other. 

For  soil,  I  prefer  good  leaf-mould,  mixed  with  sand.    Masons' 
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sand  is  best,  as  it  is  coarser  than  the  sand  generally  used,  and  it  is 
more  easily  obtained.  I  use  one-third  sand  and  two-thirds  leaf- 
mould,  adding  a  small  quantity  of  fine  charcoal.  I  add  the  char- 
coal to  keep  the  soil  light  and  sweet.  Peat  is  generally  recom* 
mended  for  cases,  but  a  good  quality  of  peat  is  diflScult  to  ob- 
tain, the  article  usually  found  being  not  much  better  than  muck. 
George  Such,  of  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  has  the  best,  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  obtain  it  from  him.  My  rule  is,  to  mix  the  sand, 
leaf-mould,  and  charcoal  together  with  water,  wetting  them  thor- 
oughly, but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  mixture  to  adhere  to  the  hand. 
When  this  is  done  the  case  is  ready  to  receive  the  plants. 

This  case  pleased  me  best  when  it  was  planted  in  the  following 
manner :  Nephrolepis  exdUata^  with  its  long,  slender  fronds  occu- 
pied the  centre,  and  around  it  were  ranged  in  order  Pteris  argyrcea^ 
Maranta  pulchelkiy  and  Adiantum  colpodes.  This  last  is  truly  a 
beautiful  plant  for  the  place,  its  long  slender  fronds  giving  it  a 
fairy-like  appearance,  and  imparting  grace  and  beauty  to  the  whole 
collection.  A  fine  plant  of  Adiantum  formoaum  stood  opposite  A. 
colpodes,  its  fine  fronds  shooting  above  those  around  it,  rendering 
it  conspicuous,  and  contrasting  finely  with  the  silver  Pteria  and 
the  more  rigidly  exalted  Nephrolepis.  A  good  sized  plant  of  Fit- 
tonia  Pearcei^  with  its  fine  crimson  markings,  gave  color  on  one 
side,  while  its  silver  leafed  brother,  F.  argyroneura^  was  equally 
effective  on  the  other.  Besides  these  there  were  AdiarUum  cuneor 
fum,  also  a  good  plant ;  Onychium  Japonicum^  when  well  grown, 
surpassed  by  few  ferns  in  beauty,  and  eminently  fitted  for  the  place ; 
Selaginella  WUdenovii^  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  ;  S.  stoloniferdj 
also  a  good  case  plant ;  Maranta  pulchella^  better  than  M.  zehrina 
for  a  medium  sized  case,  being  dwarf  in  its  habit,  though  not  so 
finely  marked,  but  forming  a  charming  contrast  to  the  delicate 
ferns.  This  made  eleven  plants  in  all — ^just  enough  to  fill  the  en- 
tire case,  while  every  plant  showed  its  own  peculiar  form  and 
character,  and  did  not  appear  at  all  crowded.  The  tendency  is 
generally  to  put  in  too  many  plants,  giving  the  whole  a  heavy  and 
unsightly  appearance.  The  majority  of  people  do  not  consider  a 
case  well  filled  lanless  it  is  crowded,  but  I  think  the  grace  that 
comes  of  lightness  and  individuality  is  much  more  attractive.  In 
describing  the  position  of  the  plants,  I  forgot  to  mention  the 
cocoa-nut  shell  suspended  from  the  top,  containing  Adiantum  setu- 
losum^  giving  completeness  to  the  whole. 
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I  have  another  case  of  smaller  size,  twenty-two  inches  by 
foarteen,  convenient  and  not  expensive,  to  be  placed  on  a  stand. 
This,  in  its  general  characteristics,  resembles  the  larger  one  jnst 
described,  having  provision  for  complete  ventilation  and  drainage, 
and  when  filled  with  the  following  named  plants,  makes  a  charming 
appearance :  Marantapulchella^  AdiarUum  euneatum^  A.  setulosum^ 
Pteris  argyroea^  Onychium  Japonicum^  Selo/gineUa  Wildenovii^  S, 
StoLonifera^  Fittonia  Pearcei^  and  Latania  Borbonica.  These 
plants  were  taken  from  three  and  four  inch  pots,  and  were  quite 
large  enough  to  commence  growth  in  their  new  home. 

Management  op  Wardian  Cases. — ^This  is  the  stumbling  block 
which  many  find  in  the  way  ;  yet  it  is  a  very  simple  thing,  pro- 
vided the  case  is  started  rightly,  with  the  kinds  of  plants  suited  to 
the  season,  and  the  position  you  intend  the  case  to  occupy. 

We  will  here  consider  a  case  for  winter  decoration  of  a  sitting 
room,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  warm  enough  for  comfort  during 
the  day,  and  the  fire  not  allowed  to  go  wholly  out  during  the  night. 
We  will  suppose  the  case  to  have  been  planted  as  early  as  the  first 
of  September,  so  that  the  plants  have  had  time  to  make  consider- 
able growth  before  the  cold  weather  commences.  All  cases  ought 
to  be  planted  as  early  as  this  for  the  winter.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  Wardian  cases  require  very  little  light ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  need  an  abundance  of  it,  but  not  necessarily  the  bright  sun- 
light. Place  the  case  directly  in  front  of  a  window.  I  should 
prefer  an  eastern  or  southern  exposure,  as  the  sunlight  is  hardly 
powerful  enough  during  the  short  winter  days  to  harm  the  plants. 
We  are  now  speaking  of  a  ventilated  case.  When  the  case  is  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  the  ventilators  should  be  open.  Water  should  be 
given  sparingly  all  through  the  winter.  For  this  medium  sized 
case  (twenty  inches  by  thirty),  if  in  a  warm  southern  exposure, 
use  half  a  gallon  of  tepid  water,  once  a  month.  If  it  has  less  heat 
and  sunlight  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  only  half  this  quantity. 

Be  sure  the  soil  is  never  muddy  or  pasty.  If  in  this  condition 
you  will  soon  lose  your  plants.  Look  over  the  plants  every  three 
or  four  weeks,,  removing  all  unsightly  or  decaying  foliage,  and  look 
carefully  after  the  brown  scale.  This  little  pest  has  a  particular 
fondness  for  some  of  our  choicest  ferns,  and  would  soon  render 
them  unsightly  if  not  removed.  The  slug  is  another  source  of 
annoyance,  but  watchfulness  will  soon  discover  the  thief.  We  are 
almost  certain  to  find  him  during  the  day  under  cover  of  some 
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leaf,  coming  oat  only  at  night,  or  during  dark  days.  Some  calti- 
Tators  advise  tboronghly  saturating  the  soil  with  boiling  water 
before  planting  the  case,  thereby  destroying  all  insect  growth.  I 
have  never  resorted  to  this  expedient,  but  think  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  to  be  successfbl  in  the  management  of  our  winter 
garden  (which  I  think  is  a  more  suitable  term  than  Wardian  case), 
give  plenty  of  light  and  heat  during  the  day,  the  mercury  ranging 
from  60^  upwards,  and  not  falling  below  40**  during  the  night ; 
ventilate  an  hour  or  more  each  day,  and  do  not  give  too  much 
water,  having  it  warm  when  applied.  Much  more  might  be  said 
on  this  subject  if  time  would  allow,  and  other  examples  might  be 
given  of  cases  planted  for  summer  culture.  There  is  also  much  to 
be  said  about  the  arrangement  and  management  of  Ferneries 
which  I  hope  to  give  at  some  time  not  far  distant. 

Discussion. 

C.  M.  Hovey  said  that  Mr.  Halliday's  paper  was  so  full  that  it 
was,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  while  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  As 
he  says,  the  general  management,  in  regard  to  air,  watering,  light, 
etc.,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  question  is  often  asked  of 
dealers,  by  purchasers  of  plants,  how  often  to  water.  Beginners 
frequently  water  plants  too  little,  merely  sprinkling  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  the  plants  damp  off,  not  from  too  much  moisture, 
but  from  dryness ;  the  collar,  which  should  be  dry  is  kept  wet. 
Mr.  Hovey  hoped  that  Mr.  Halliday's  paper  would  lead  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  plants  which  he  recommended.  A  mistake  made 
by  novices  in  planting  Wardian  cases  is  to  want  them  as  full  at 
the  start  as  they  should  be  after  six  months'  growth.  They  want 
to  see  the  ground  covered  immediately.  Mr.  Hovey  said  that  he 
had  read  nearly  everything  that  had  been  published  on  Wardian 
cases,  and  that  this  essay  of  Mr.  Halliday's  showed  his  familiarity 
with  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  there  were  many  beautiful  plants 
and  flowers  on  exhibition ;  among  others,  some  forced  lilacs,  in 
regard  to  which  the  question  had  been  raised  whether  or  not 
they  were  the  Persian  lilac. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  they  were  either  the  old  lilac  or  some 
hybrid,  and  not  the  Persian.    Mr.  Calder  who  brought  those  ex- 
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hibited,  had  three  rows  in  his  forcing  honse.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  forced  lilac  flowers.  In  Paris  it  is  considered  difllcalt 
to  produce  them,  and  the  same  with  the  lily  of  the  valley.  Lilacs 
require  a  very  high  temperature  and  darkness  to  bring  them  out 
early. 

The  Chairman  said  there  were  on  the  table  some  leares  of  the 
white  spotted  Bichardia^  and  asked  whether  it  flowered  as  freely 
as  the  plain  variety,  commonly  known  as  the  calla. 

Mr.  Hovey  had  not  found  it  as  vigorous  and  productive  of 
flowers  as  the  common  calla.  It  was  valuable  for  planting  out  as 
a  variegated  foliage  plant  in  summer.  It  was  a  summer  bloomer, 
though  not  generally  known  as  such.  It  might  be  taken  up  in 
autumn  and  treated  like  the  dahlia,  or  it  could  be  kept  on  growing 
in  the  greenhouse. 

John  B.  Moore,  who  exhibited  the  Richardia^  said  that  the 
flowers  were  about  half  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  species, 
with  purple  centres.  Reasonably  strong  bulbs  grew  pretty  well 
with  him.  He  was  not  aware  that  it  was  a  summer  bloomer,  and 
had  treated  it  just  as  he  would  a  common  calla,  and  they  flowered 
freely.  He  turned  them  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  in  a  dry  soil 
in  the  garden,  and  thought  they  did  better  than  when  dried  in 
the  pot. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  spotted  variety  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  rest  than  the  plain.  Like  many  other  bulbs,  it  may  either  be 
kept  in  bloom  or  dried  off. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.  was  called  on  for  some  information  con- 
cerning the  orchids  exhibited  b}'  himself  and  others.  The  first 
of  these  was  Cattleya  amethystogloasa^  and  Mr.  Rand  said  that  this 
genus  is  one  of  the  easiest  grown,  while  the  flowers  are  of  brilliant 
color,  many  of  them  delightftilly  fragrant,  and  the  plants  of  neat 
and  compact  habit.  The  species  on  exhibition  is  probably  of  Bra- 
zilian origin  and  had  never  before  been  shown  here.  It  sends  up 
a  flower  spike  two  feet  or  more  in  height ;  the  flowers  are  large,  of 
a  rosy  purple,  spotted  with  dark  purple  and  the  lip  of  the  same 
color.  The  culture  which  it  requires  is  to  have  heat  while  in 
growth,  to  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  to  avoid  wetting  the  leaves, 
never  syringing.  Saccolabium  giganteum^  an  East  Indian  species, 
was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rand,  the  plant  having  two  of  its  dense, 
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drooping  spikes  of  flowers,  like  beantifal  wreaths.  It  had  been  in 
bloom  for  ten  weeks,  having  begun  about  Thanksgiving  time.  The 
flowers  are  delicionsly  fragrant.  The  plants  may  be  brought  into 
the  honse  for  decorating  the  hall  or  parlor,  without  injury.  They 
have  no  fleshy  pseudobulb,  and  must  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up, 
bat  require  similar  treatment  to  that  of  the  Vandas  and  Aerides, 

A  fine  plant  of  Cymbidium  aloefolium  was  exhibited  by  James 
Comley.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  orchids  in  cultivation,  having 
been  introduced  from  the  East  Indies  in  1790.  The  Oymbidiunu 
are  a  very  free  flowering  genus ;  this  species  is  sometimes  fragrant. 
Some  of  the  species  are  very  rare  and  costly,  a  hundred  guineas 
having  been  paid  in  England  for  C.  ebumeum.  Some  cut  spikes 
of  Dendrobium  nobUe  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Comley.  This  can 
easily  be  grown  in  the  warm  end  of  a  greenhouse,  where  it  will 
produce  flowers  by  the  hundred.  The  mode  of  propagation  is  to 
lay  the  stems  in  the  warm,  moist  moss.  Young  plants  will  then 
form  on  the  stems  and  can  be  separated  and  potted ;  indeed,  they 
will  often  form  on  the  stems  when  not  laid  down.  It  is  also  easily 
propagated  by  division.  Mr.  Rand  said  that  he  had  propagated 
twenty  or  thirty  in  this  way.  He  had  seen  single  plants  producing 
a  thousand  flowers  each. 

A.  P.  Calder,  who  exhibited  the  forced  lilacs,  having  come  in, 
was  asked  to  give  some  information  as  to  the  variety  and  culture. 

Mr.  Calder  said  that  the  flowers  were  all  the  common  purple 
lilac.  Some  of  the  bushes  had  been  growing  in  his  father's  yard 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  He  planted  them  on  the  benches  in  the 
forcing  house,  some  in  the  9un  and  some  in  the  shade.  Just  as  it 
happened.  The  shade  makes  some  difl*erence  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  flowers,  but  not  in  the  color — ^more  in  the  shape  than  in  the 
size.  Some  have  full  formed  flowers,  while  others  have  the  lobes 
of  the  corolla  narrow ;  the  latter  grew  in  the  shade.  Mr.  Calder 
said  he  gave  them  a  good  deal  of  heat ;  they  must  have  steady  heat — 
if  it  falls  they  become  checked  and  dwarfed.  They  must  also  have 
plenty  of  moisture.  These  plants  were  dug  up  at  Christmas  time 
and  planted  on  the  bench  a  week  after.  Last  spring,  after  the 
frost  came  out  and  the  lilacs  began  to  start,  he  took  up  a  plant  and 
placed  in  heat,  and  in  three  days  the  flowers  began  to  open.  The 
color  changed  like  that  of  the  flowers  exhibited,  and  the  change 
was  in  both  cases  caused  wholly  by  forcing. 
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Mr.  Hovey  said,  in  regard  to  time,  that  it  had  been  stated  that 
a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  for  the  germination  of  seed, 
and  if  you  distribute  that  amount  over  a  long  time  you  get  no 
more  result  than  if  the  same  amount  is  applied  in  a  few  days. 
The  lilac  out  doors  begins  to  slart  about  the  first  of  April,  and 
flowers  about  the  first  of  June,  requiring  sixty  days.  Lilacs  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  from  50''  to  70''  remained  in  the  same  condition 
for  a  long  period.  The  efiect  of  ordinary  temperature  is  nothing, 
but  75  to  80°  bottom  heat,  and  a  higher  air  temperature,  would  start 
the  growth,  and  a  decline  would  check  it.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
lily  of  the  valley ;  if  once  checked  they  cannot  be  started  again. 
A  temperature  of  60^  for  thirty  days  makes  a  total  of  1800°,  and 
if  you  can  give  this  amount  in  less  time  you  will  produce  the  same 
efiect. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  agreed  with  Mr.  Hovey  in  his  ideas  of  heat, 
and  asked  what  was  the  shortest  time  in  which  he  had  known  cut- 
tings to  root. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  he  had  placed  verbena  cuttings  in  wet  sand 
in  a  temperature  of  80°  or  90°,  and  they  rooted  immediately — 
certainly  by  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  he  had  rooted  verbena  cuttings  handsomely 
in  thirty-six  hours,  soon  after  hot  water  was  first  introduced  for 
propagating  beds,  but'not  many  plants  root  so  easily. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  the  time  would  not  depend  some- 
what on  the  condition  of  the  cuttings. 

Mr.  Rand  said  that  he  had  rooted  verbena  cuttings  so  as  to  be 
fit  to  pot  in  three  days,  but,  though  this  might  be  done  in  April,  in 
autumn  it  would  require  thirty  days.  The  lilac  is  grown  in  Paris 
in  underground  pits,  in  a  great  deal  of  heat.  If  we  have  two 
wai'm  days  successively  in  winter,  newspaper  editors  immediately 
write  on  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  buds  of  trees,  and  friends  are 
sure  to  bring  in  some  swollen  lilac  buds.  The  lilac  makes  all  its 
growth  by  the  first  of  July,  afber  which  the  buds  for  the  next  year's 
growth  form  and  do  not  begin  to  grow  until  spring,  but  when  we 
have  two  or  three  warm  days  in  winter,  the  scales  will  swell  and 
the  buds  show  a  lighter  color.  When  it  becomes  cold  again  the 
buds  return  to  their  former  condition.  Plants  know  too  much  to 
put  out  before  spring.  There  is  no  record  of  injury  to  plants  be- 
fore the  first  of  March,  but  if  we  have  a  long  spell  of  warm 
weather  after  that  time,  succeeded  by  severe  cold,  there  is  great 
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danger  of  injnry.  Mr.  Rand  thooght  the  present  winter,  with  the 
groand  hare  of  snow  thus  far,  wonld  he  hard  on  herhaceous 
plants.  Many  of  that  class  which  are  tender  here  are  hardy  in 
Canada,  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  Alpine  plants, 
which  bloom  on  the  edge  of  a  snow  bank,  as  soon  as  the  snow  has 
melted  away  from  them,  are  destroyed  in  more  southern  climates, 
where  they  have  not  the  protection  of  the  snow. 

Mr.  Buswell  asked  whether  the  color  of  other  flowers  is  affected 
like  that  of  the  lilac  by  forcing. 

Mr.  Hoyey  said  the  days  were  six  hours  shorter  when  these 
lilacs  were  forced  than  at  the  season  when  they  bloom  naturally, 
aiid  in  ten  days  the}'  would  then  have  sixty  hours  more  sunshine 
than  at  this  period  of  the  year.  They  have  not  time  to  get  their 
color  in  these  short,  dark  days,  but  if  grown  slowly  and  if  plenty 
of  air  were  given,  they  would  soon  have  more  or  less  color.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  by  forcing  on  other  plants ;  the  Bon  Celine 
rose,  for  instance,  which,  when  forced  at  Christmas  under  a  high 
temperature  is  almost  colorless,  or  at  least  very  pale  compared 
with  its  brilliant  tint  in  summer. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  whiteness  of  forced  plants  is  owing  to 
the  absence  of  light,  as  in  the  shoots  of  a  potato  grown  in  a  dark 
cellar. 

Mr.  Buswell  remarked  that  the  foliage  of  the  lilacs  on  exhibi- 
tion was  of  nearly  as  good  color  as  if  grown  in  the  open  air,  and 
wished  to  know  why  that  should  not  be  affected  as  well  as  the  flowers. 

The  Chairman  said  that  these  were  not  healthy  and  normal 
growths ;  the  flowers  did  not  draw  their  strength  from  the  soil. 
The  flowers  resembled  the  Persian  species. 

Mr.  Calder  said  that  the  lilac  made  no  roots  whatever  in 
forcing,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  plants  died  after  forcing. 

Mr.  Rand  thought  the  plants  died  after  forcing  because  no  care 
was  taken  of  them. 

Mr.  Calder  replied  that  last  year,  after  forcing,  he  transplanted 
nearly  all  his  lilacs  into  the  carnation  house,  and  afterwards  into 
the  open  ground,  but  the  great  majority  died. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  lilacs  were  like  hyacinths  and  other 
bulbs  that  had  been  forced  in  water,  suflicient  vitality  having  been 
stored  up  in  the  plant  to  develop  the  flowers  under  a  favoring 
atmosphere. 

Mr.  Hovey  had  never  found  any  exhaustion  of  hyacinths  by 
ordinary  forcing.    They  would  grow  well  enough  but  not  flower. 
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except  wheD  they  had  been  forced  in  a  high  temperatore,  when 
there  was  exhaustion  because  the  foliage  was  not  perfected.  He 
thought  that  if  Mr.  Calder  could  place  his  lilacs,  after  a  due  season 
of  rest,  in  a  higher  temperature  than  that  in  which  they  had  been 
forced,  he  could  excite  them  to  growth.  Plants  after  re-pottiiig 
should  be  put^  into  a  bottom  heat,  and  moderately  watered  and  shaded 
to  cause  them  to  make  roots.  Plants  are  not  exhausted  by  flower- 
ing, but  by  the  high  temperature,  and  it  is  so  with  the  lily  of  the 
valley ;  he  had  planted  them  out,  but  found  it  difficult  to  get  a 
healthy  growth. 

C.  M.  Atkinson  said  that  in  1850  he  succeeded  Oldaker,  who 
had  been  for  twenty-five  years  gardener  at  Lord  Sefton's,  where 
they  forced  lilacs,  cabbage  roses,  Anna  Boleyn  and  pheasant-eyed 
pinks,  etc.  These  lilacs  had  been  there  ever  since  Oldaker's  time ; 
some  of  them  were  grafted  on  ash  and  some  on  privet.  They 
were  forced  by  plunging  in  a  mixture  of  fermenting  material,  and 
after  forcing  the  old  wood  was  cut  back  and  they  were  planted 
out.  If  plants  are  cared  for  after  forcing  they  can  be  preserved 
for  many  years. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Hovey  had  said  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  over  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  growing  a  plant 
made  no  difiercDce,  and  asked  whether  the  lilac  flowers  on  the 
table  indicated  natural  growth  drawn  from  the  soil,  or  .Arom 
strength  stored  up  in  the  plant  and  unnaturall}*  developed. 

Mr.  Atkinson  thought  it  difficult  to  answer  this  question  de- 
cisivel}^,  but  four  weeks  seemed  to  him  a  very  short  time  to  force 
lilacs  into  bloom.  The  French  dig  up  large  plants  and  force 
without  foliage,  and  one  would  think  this  would  injure  tliem,  but 
they  renew  their  strength  so  as  to  force  them  again  the  third  year. 

Mr.  Hovey  read  from  the  ''  Gardener's  Chronicle,*'  for  January 
8,  1876,  an  account  of  some  experiments  byM.  Alphonse  de  Can- 
dolle,  on  the  amount  of  heat  required  for  the  germination  of  seeds. 
**  Mustard  {Sinapis  alba),  germinated  below  82°  on  the  seventeenth 
day,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  minimum  might  have  been  re- 
duced still  lower  if  it  had  been  possible  to  keep  liquid  water  around 
the  seeds  at  31.1''  or  30.2''.  Between  32''  and  41''  and  51",  each 
degree  greatly  accelerated  the  germination  of  Sinapia,  Thus  at 
35.6"  fifteen  days  elapsed ;  at  ^9.2"  nine  days.  Afterwards  the 
advance  was  more  regular,  but  the  rate  of  progress  decreased 
gradually  with  each    increment  of  temperature.     Between  54" 
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uid  68**  the  seeds  inyariablj  oame  up  the  second  day.  At  69.8** 
germinatioii  took  place  in  less  than  a  day  —  twenty-two  honrs. 
This  was  the  most  rapid  rate  reached.  At  77^  the  rate  slightly 
diminished,  and  at  82.4^  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  seeds 
sproated,  and  those  at  the  end  *of  the  third  day.  At  104^  not  a 
single  seed  germinated. 

The  lowest  temperature  at  which  the  seed  of  the  Cantaloup 
melon  germinated,  was  aboat  61.5^  to  62.5^,  more  than  nine  days 
being  required  at  this  heat.  From  66"^  the  period  was  nearly  uni- 
form op  to  75^,  being  three  days.  From  77"^  to  82.5°  it  slightly  in- 
creased, as  the  seeds  did  not  germinate  till  the  fourth  day,  and 
this  period  was  maintained  with  little  variation  up  to  104°.  At 
105°  one  seed  came  up  in  ninety-four  hours,  that  is,  four  days  less 
two  hours."  The  mustard  and  melon  were  quoted  as  examples  of 
plants  requiring,  one  a  low,  and  the  other  a  high  temperature. 

«» Many  other  species  tried,  exhibited  the  same  rapid  increase  at 
first,  then  uniformity  during  a  long  series  of  augmentiftions  of 
temperature,  succeeded  by  longer  periods  until  the  upper  limit  was 
reached.  The  seeds  of  CoUomia  coodnea  offered  a  curious  excep- 
tion. They  will  germinate  between  41^  and  48°,  but  not  readily 
except  between  the  narrow  range  of  48°  to  62°.  Above  this  the 
heat  becomes  injurious  to  the  species,  and  at  70°  it  took  twenty- 
seven  days,  and  with  a  greater  heat  the  seeds  did  not  germinate 
at  all." 

Mr.  Hovey  thought  this  statement  a  most  interesting  one.  Cali- 
fornia seeds  do  not  generally  come  up  except  in  a  temperature  of 
about  43°,  and  at  a  few  degrees  above  or  below  that  point  they  do 
not  germinate  freely,  corroborating  the  statement  as  regards  the 
CoUomia.  He  thought  the  principle  established  by  these  experi- 
ments would  apply  to  plants  as  well  as  to  seeds.  If  azaleas  were 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  40°  they  would  show  no  movement,  but 
plants  in  a  heat  of  from  65°  to  80°  had  already  done  blooming. 
Tou  will  find  that  the  amount  of  the  temperature  above  32°  will 
produce  nearly  the  same  effect  whether  applied  in  two  weeks,  or 
distributed  over  two  months. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  admitting  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Hovey's  concluding  statement,  the  important  question  is  whether 
it  is  all  the  same  to  the  plant. 

James  Cmickshanks  related  an  instance  which  came  nnder  his 
observation  in  England,  where  a  gentlemen  was  about  to  give  a 
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large  party,  for  which  he  wanted  a  quantity  of  mustard  and  cress. 
Two  seed  pans  were  sown  at  night  and  placed  on  the  flue ;  in  the 
morning  the  seeds  were  all  started,  and  at  night  they  had  as  much 
of  each  as  was  required. 

C.  H.  Brackett  was  called  on  to  give  an  account  of  his  method 
of  raising  mushrooms,  of  which  he  had  a  fine  dish  on  exhibition. 
He  said  that  he  had  had  good  luck  and  did  not  expect  to  do  so 
well  again.  He  followed  the  directions  given  by  Peter  Henderson 
in  his  "  Gardening  for  Profit,"  except  that  he  did  not  cover  with 
straw.  He  tried  covering  at  first,  but  found  that,  in  gathering,  it 
disturbed  the  mushrooms.  His  beds  had  not  been  lower  than  60^ 
at  night.  Last  year  he  attempted  to  raise  them  in  a  much  higher 
temperature,  and  got  but  few. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  here  was  another  point  in  relation  to  tem- 
perature. He  had  also  a  dish  of  mushrooms  on  exhibition  which 
had  been  raised  in  a  temperature  of  from  40^  to  45°.  If  they  had 
had  as  much  heat  as  Mr.  Brackett's  they  would  have  been  gathered 
by  the  bushel  instead  of  the  dozen,  weeks  ago.  The  bed  was 
spawned  October  2d ;  since  then  a  new  boiler,  affording  more  heat« 
had  been  put  into  the  house,  and  after  that  the  mushrooms  began 
to  make  their  appearance.  This  confirmed  the  principle  to  which 
he  had  alluded.  The  more  you  force  a  plant  the  more  you  injure 
it  for  future  usefulness.  The  lilacs  mentioned  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
were  in  pots,  and  not  dug  up  Arom  the  open  ground.  He  had 
forced  the  same  deutzia  plants  successfully  for  seven  years  in  suc- 
cession, but  not  in  a  high  temperature.  The  principle  applies  not 
only  to  the  undeveloped  plant  in  the  seed,  but  through  the  whole 
of  its  life. 

James  Comley  was  asked  to  give  his  experience  in  raising  mush- 
rooms. He  thought  60"*  to  70°  the  .best  temperature,  with  a  bot- 
tom heat  of  65°.  A  good  bed,  well  made,  would  last  about  six 
weeks,  but  he  thought  them  very  uncertain.  He  had  succeeded 
only  two  years  out  of  five.  His  failures  were  sometimes  owing  to 
having  poor  spawn  ;  he  had  had  the  ifeds  a  mass  of  spawn,  but  the 
mushrooms  would  not  come  for  months.  Last  year  he  had  four 
beds,  each  six  feet  by  forty,  and  no  mushrooms ;  other  years  he 
had  got  three  hundred  dollars'  worth.  He  used  to  be  troubled  a 
great  deal  with  insects,  but  watering  with  a  weak  solution  of  salt- 
petre would  destroy  them. 
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Mr.  Hovey  said  the  mushroom  was  *'  miffy."  Fongi  would  grow 
under  certain  conditions,  but  within  very  narrow  limits  as  to  heat 
and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness.  They  will  do  pretty  much  as 
they  have  a  mind  to.  If  you  can  get  tiie  right  kind  of  manure 
there  is  no  need  of  spawn.  He  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  fine 
crops  produced  spontaneously ;  the  experiment  was  tried  in  the 
barn  cellar,  but  one  night  the  window  was  accidentally  left  open, 
and  the  temperature  fell  to  d5^  and  killed  all  the  spawn.  Mr. 
Hovey  said  that  he  had  raised  mushrooms  for  six  or  seyen  years, 
and  never  failed  to  have  a  larger  or  smaller  crop.  His  first  attempt 
was  most  successful,  as  he  had  that  year  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
nure in  good  condition,  from  a  large  stable,  which  was  much  better 
than  when  only  a  small  quantity  could  be  collected  at  a  time. 
Mushrooms  cannot  be  raised  very  successfully  in  summer  on  ac- 
count of  the  maggot ;  no  insect  troubles  them  in  winter,  but  they 
are  often  eaten  by  the  slug.  He  did  not  consider  it  on  the  whole 
a  profitable  crop. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 


Saturday,  February  6,  1876. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  bolden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice-President  C.  O.  Whitmore  in  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary  reported  that  the  notice  of  election  of 
Eecording  Secretary,  ordered  for  to-day,  had  been  omitted  by  one 
of  the  papers,  and  that  therefore  no  election  could  be  legally 
bolden  to-day. 

On  motion  of  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  it  was 

Voted^  That  the;Recording  Secretary  be  ordered  to  give  notice 
of  an  election  of  Recording  Secretary  for  Saturday,  March  4th. 

The  Committee  appointed  Dec.  19th,  1874,  to  obtain  a  portrait 
of  the  President  elect,  Francis  Parkman,  reported  as  follows : 

'^  That  exercising  the  discretion  given  them  by  the  vote,  they 
decided  to  obtain  a  bust  rather  than  an  oil  painting,  and  accord- 
ingly gave  the  commission  to  Martin  Milmore.    The  result  of  his 
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work  is  DOW  here,  awaiting  your  acceptance.  Yonr  Committee 
desire  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  possessing  so  faithful  a  me- 
morial of  a  gentleman  whose  merit  as  a  historian  is  known  to 
thousands  who  are  unaware  of  his  valuable  services  to  this  Society, 
which  are  in  this  manner  acknowledged. 

• 

C,  O.  WnrrMORB,     ^ 

E.  W.  BuswELL,        >  Committee," 

William  GRAr,  Jr.,  ) 

Charles  M.  Hovey  announced  to  the  Society  the  decease  of 
George  W.  Pratt,  and  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  having  learned  with 
deep  regret  of  the  decease  of  their  late  member,  George  W.  Pratt, 
it  is  hereby 

Besolvedj  That  in  his  death  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  ori- 
ginal and  oldest  members,  who  not  only  was  highly  instrumental 
in  perfecting  its  organization,  but  continued  for  a  long  period  to 
act  in  various  important  official  capacities,  and  particularly  in  the 
labor  of  inaugurating  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 

Resolved^  That  by  the  example  of  his  personal  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  horticulture,  in  the  introduction,  cultivation,  and  exhibi- 
tion of  new  plants  for  many  years,  he  has  left  a  record  honorable 
to  himself  and  to  our  Society. 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  our 
sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement. 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  records 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  seconding  the  resolutions,  said  that  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pratt  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
was  not  taken  away  prematurely,  but  like  a  shock  of  com  ripe  for 
the  gamer.  He  was  naturally  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  inheritiiig 
his  taste  for  horticulture  from  his  father,  whose  garden,  containing 
Brown  Beurre  and  other  pear  trees,  which  would  be  recollected  by 
many,  was  on  the  comer  of  Milk  and  Pearl  streets,  adjoining  the 
mansion,  which  was  afterwards  the  Pearl  Street  House. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  Mr.  Pratt  was  the  first  person  to  cultivate 
the  dahlia  in  this  country,  when  it  was  introduced  in  its  single 
form. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  Executiye  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resigna- 
tion of  Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  fh>m  the  Committee  on  Publication 
and  DiscQssion,  reported,  recommending  its  acceptance. 

On  motion,  William  C.  Strong,  D.  T.  Cnrtis,  and  Benjamin  G. 
Smith  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  a  candidate  to  All 
the  yacancy.  The  Committee  reported  the  name  of  Rev.  A.  B. 
Mnzzey,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected. 

N.  P.  Russell,  of  Boston, 

Mbs.  S.  a.  Holt,  of  Winchester, 
being  recommended  to  the  Society  for  membership  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  were  on  ballot  elected. 
Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  4. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

A  meeting  for  discussion  was  held  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  business  meeting,  William  C.  Strong,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Discussion,  presiding.  E.  W.  Wood  read 
the  following  essay,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  diagram  of  a 
Ground  Vinery,  drawn  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  foot. 

Culture  of  the  Forbion  Grape  im  Cold  Graperies. 


BT  b.  w.  wood. 


The  vine  is  the  oldest  fruit  bearing  plant  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  it  in  Holy  Writ,  and  its 
praises  have  been  a  prolific  theme  for  writers  through  all  time. 
So  frequent  and  instructive  are  the  allusions  to  vine  culture  in  the 
classic  poets  that  the  college  student,  if  he  has  scanned  the  subject, 
as  carefiilly  as  the  measure,  of  his  Latin  text,  can  hardly  fail  to 
possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  soil,  location,  and 
treatment  necessary  for  the  successful  culture  of  the  grape.  The 
vine  is  a  plant  of  the  greatest  vitality ;  while  it  responds  quickly 
and  with  great  vigor  to  the  careful  and  generous  treatment  of  the 
intelligent  cultivator,  its  wonderful  recuperative  powers  are  liable 
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to  deceive  the  more  careless  and  negligent  grower  aa  to  the  abase 
it  will  endure,  any  injary  not  being  readily  perceived. 

The  grape  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  in  its  wild  state 
grows  vigorously,  often  covering  the  tops  of  large  trees  and  pro- 
ducing fruit  abundantly ;  yet  it  is  keenly  sensitive  to  cold,  and 
the  wild  f^uit  is  not  unfrequently  destroyed  by  the  September 
frosts.  Except  in  peculiarly  favored  locations  we  are  situated 
upon  the  northern  limit  where  the  grape  can  be  successfully  grOwn 
without  protection,  and  here  the  earlier  and  hardier  varieties, 
grown  in  vineyards  selected  with  especial  view  to  every  advantage 
which  location^and  soil  can  give,  frequently  prove,  as  last  year, 
almost  a  total  loss. 

The  frequent  failures  and  disappointments  with  the  grape  in 
open  culture  during  the  past  few  years  have  led  to  a  very  general 
inquiry,  "How  can  we  protect  and  grow  successfully  the  better 
varieties  of  grapes  with  the  least  care  and  expense?" 

The  object  of  this  paper,  will  be  to  answer  this  inquiry  by  in- 
viting discussion  to  the  construction  of  cheaper  houses,  and  to 
less  expensive  management  than  is  generally  given  to  growing  the 
foreign  or  exotic  grape.  The  cultivation  of  grapes  under  glass  is 
generally  considered  a  work  of  much  care  and  uncertainty,  re- 
quiring the  services  of  a  skilful  gardener ;  but  I  believe  that  from 
the  amount  of  labor  and  skill  often  given  to  out-door  culture, 
larger  returns  in  both  quantity  and  quality  might  reasonably  be 
expected  under  glass.  The  roots  of  the  Hamburg  vine  will  grow 
in  any  place  where  those  of  the  Concord  will  grow,  and  experience 
proves  that,  for  cold  house  culture,  the  roots  of  one  require  no  more 
protection  during  winter  than  those  of  the  other.  The  tops  only 
require  protection,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  light  and  to 
be  able  to  increase  and  control  the  heat,  houses  constructed  mostly 
of  glass  must  be  used.  Grapes  may  be  grown  under  glass  with  an 
aspect  anywhere  between  east  and  west  towards  the  south,  but  the 
form  of  house  and  aspect  most  favorable,  is  the  common  lean-to, 
facing  south  or  southeast.  As  the  heat  in  the  house  will  be  in- 
creased from  ten  to  twenty  degrees  above  that  in  the  open  air,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  temperature  of  the  ground  in  which  the  roots 
are  growing  should  have  a  corresponding  increase,  and  with  a 
house  facing  due  south,  the  border  mil  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun 
more  directly  and  for  a  longer  time,  than  in  any  other  situation ; 
while  for  the  vines  inside  the  house,  the  morning  sun  being  more 
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desirable  than  the  afternoon,  a  Boutheastem  aspect  would  be  pref- 
erable. The  cost  of  a  house  will  be  considerably  less  if  placed 
upon  the  south  side  of  some  building  which  may  form  the  back 
wall  of  the  rinery.  In  the  front  wall  there  should  be  a  row  of 
glass,  in  sashes  from  one  to  two  feet  in  width,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  house,  hung  upon  hinges  to  give  circulation  of  air  when 
the  fruit  begins  to  color.  The  roof  should  incline  at  an  ai^le  of 
forty-fiye  d^rees  and  should  be  of  fixed  glass,  except  a  row  of 
sashes  at  the  top,  the  width  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  foot  to 
every  six  feet  of  fixed  glass. 

Haying  secured  the  necessary  protection  for  the  top  of  the  vine, 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  the 
border  so  as  not  only  to  fhmish  all  the  nutriment  the  roots  can 
receive,  but  so  that  the  soil  and  temperature  shall  be  congenial  and 
excite  the  healthy  and  vigorous  action  of  the  roots.  The  width  of 
the  border  should  equal  the  height  of  the  frt>nt  wall  together  with 
the  length  of  the  rafter  inside  the  house,  which  will  allow  the  same 
space  to  the  roots  that  the  tops  are  intended  to  occupy.  The  whole 
border  need  not  be  prepared,  when  the  vines  are  put  out^  as  eight 
feet  will  be  sufficient  for  the  first  two  years,  when  more  can  be  added 
as  required^  Thctwhole  should  be  thoroughly  drained  so  that  the^ . 
will  be  no  stagnant  water  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  soil.  The 
border  should  be  two  feet  deep  above  the  drainage  and  should  be 
composed  of  two-thirds  partially  decayed  pasture  turf  and  one- 
third  stable  manure,  with  which  may  be  mixed,  as  a  more  lasting 
manure,  broken  bones  and  the  hoof  parings  and  filings  ttom  the 
blacksmith's  shop.  Uliless  artificial  heat  is  to  be  used  to  force  the 
vines  the  border  should  be  entirely  outside  the  front  wall  of  the 
house,  and  the  vines  taken  through  directly  under  the  sill. 

With  a  house  and  border  thus  arranged,  a  flill  average  quantity  of 
Hamburg  grapes,  of  superior  quality,  can  be,  grown  every  year  with 
almost  unfailing  certainty,  without  using  water  either  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  house.  The  use  of  water  inside  the  vinery  under  carefhl 
direction  in  bright,  sunny  days,  causing  a  warm,  humid  atimosphere, 
will  produce  more  vigorous  action  and  larger  bunches  of  fhiit ;  but 
in  proportion  as  the  size  of  the  bunches  is  increased,  is  the  fhiit 
less  evenly  distributed  over  the  vine,  and,  although  by  the  use  of 
water  it  may  be  stimulated  as  long  as  the  fruit  continues  to  grow, 
when  it  begins  to  take  on  color  the  water  must  be  withheld,  and 
the  lower  ventilators  opened,  giving  a  free  circulation  of  air.    The 
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vine,  no  longer  sustained  by  an  artificial  atmosphere,  fails  to  fur- 
nish sufScient  saccharine  maltter  to  mature  the  fruit,  and  the  result 
is  often  seen  in  large,  imperfectly  ripened  bunches,  while  the 
smaller  bunches  upon  the  same  vine  will  be  well  colored  and  of 
much  better  quality.  In  a  house  without  water  the  labor  is  very 
much  reduced  and  simplified,  and  the  chance  of  failure  very  much 
lessened,  as  the  imprudent  use  of  water,  or  its  use  when  not  fol- 
lowed by  sun  heat,  is  liable  to  cause  a  sudden  check  to  the  tender 
growth,  which  is  often  followed  by  mildew,  doing  serious  injury  to 
both  fruit  and  vines. 

I  need  not  stop  to  describe  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  Hrouse, 
as  they  are  given  in  detail  by  all  writers  upon  this  subject,  and 
substantially  the  same.  The  care  given  to  the  vines  in  a  house 
when  water  is  not  used,  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  given 
by  amateurs  in  open  culture,  with  the  addition  of  giving  air  or 
ventilation  whenever  the  sun  shines. 

From  the  time  the  vines  are  taken  up  in  the  spring  till  the  fruit 
begins  to  color^  air  should  be  given  by  the  upper  windows  only, 
which  should  be  opened  on  fair  mornings  as  soon  as  the  tempera-  . 
ture  has  risen  from  five  to  ten  degrees  with  sun  heat,  and  if  the 
day  continues  bright  they  should  be  closed  in  season  to  retain  a 
genial  warmth  before  sunset.  No  rule  as  to  the  time  for  opening 
and  closing  a  house  can  be  given,  as  much  will  depend  upon  loca- 
tion. A  house  facing  southeast  will  need  to  be  opened  earlier  in 
the  morning  than  one  facing  southwest,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  will 
fall  more  directly  upon  the  glass,  and  for  the  same  reason  a  house 
with  a  southwestern  aspect  will  need  to  be  kept  open  longer  in  the 
afternoon. 

In  starting  a  house,  strong  healthy  vines,  one  year  old,  with 
tops  at  least  six  feet  long,  should  be  procured,  and  as  soon  as  the 
border  is  in  suitable  condition  in  the  spring  the  roots  should  be 
carefully  shaken  out  fh>m  the  soil  and  placed  evenly  on  the  border, 
one  foot  ftom  the  front  wall,  and  covered  with  four  inches  of  soil, 
and  the  vine  passed  through  beneath'  the  sill  directly  under  the 
rafter.  The  earth  should  be  pressed  firmly  upon  the  roots  with 
the  foot,  and  the  tops  tied  up  to  or  towards  the  rafter  inside.  If 
the  buds  all  break,  rub  off  all  but  the  three  lower  ones.  When 
they  have  grown  to  the  length  of  two  feet  or  more,  and  become 
strong  enough  to  bear  bending  into  position  without  danger  of 
breaking,  select  the  strongest  and  tie  it  to  the  wire  under  the 
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rafter.  K  the  remaining  shoots  are  below  the  one  selected,  tie 
them  out  to  the  side  wires  and  cut  them  off  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
from  the  cane.  Cut  off  the  old  cane  two  inches  above  the  base  of 
the  new  growth,  and  two  or  three  weeks  later  cut  the  snag  away 
smoothly  at  its  junction  with  the  new  growth.  Tie  the  new  cane 
to  the  wire  loosely,  allowing  for  future  growth.  Cut  back  the  lat- 
erals, as  they  continue  to  grow,  to  the  first  leaf,  saving  two  at  the 
top  in  case  of  accident  to  the  leader.  The  temperature  of  the 
house  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  95°  or  100°*  With  fair  success 
the  vines  will  make  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  growth  by  the 
middle  of  September,  when  they  may  be  cut  back  one-fourth  their 
length,  to  ripen  the  lower  portion  of  the  cane.  When  the  leaves 
liave  fallen,  cut  the  canes  back  to  three  eyes,  and  before  severe  cold 
weather  cover  the  small  portion  left  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  mat. 
Open  the  upper  ventilators  every  day  during  winter  when  the  sun 
shines ;  and  during  March  and  April,  until  the  buds  begin  to  break, 
open  the  house  at  top  and  bottom  on  bright  days,  keeping  it  as 
cool  as  possible.  After  the  buds  break  keep  the  lower  portion  of 
the  house  closed.  As  the  buds  push  select  the  strongest  shoot,  and 
when  hard  enough  to  bend  without  danger  of  breaking,  tie  loosely 
to  the  central  wire,  and  if  the  other  shoots  are  below  the  one  selected 
tie  them  to  the  side  wires  and  cut  them  off  at  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  from  the  cane.  These  laterals  will  show  fruit,  one  bunch  of 
which  may^  be  allowed  to  grow.  The  care  the  second  season  is  the 
same  as  the  first,  with  the  addition  of  thinning  the  fruit,  and  as 
there  is  supposed  to  be  but  one  bunch  on  each  vine  it  will  not  be 
a  labor  requiring  much  time,  but  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  for 
experience  and  observation,  which,  if  improved,  wUl  be  useful  in 
the  future.  No  rule  can  be  given  for  thinning  the  bunches,  as 
much  will  depend  upon  the  varieties  and  the  weather  when  the 
fruit  is  forming. 

When  the  grapes  are  of  the  size  of  ordinary  peas  there  will  be 
more  or  less  of  them  smaller  than  the  average.  Let  these  be  re- 
moved first ;  then  thin  from  the  inside,  preserving  the  full  size  and 
form  of  the  bunch.  When  the  bunches  are  large  the  shoulders  may 
be  tied  at  right  angles  with  the  bunch.  It  is  desirable  in  thinning 
to  leave  just  as  many  of  the  largest  berries,  evenly  distributed,  as 
will,  when  fully  grown,  fill  the  bunch  out  to  its  full  size  and  make  it 
sofiSciently  solid,  without  pressing,  to  retain  its  perfect 'form  when 
cot  and  placed  upon  the  table. 
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At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  vines  should  be  trimmed  and 
cut  back,  leaving  them  one-third  the  length  of  the  rafter.  After 
this  is  done  let  them  remain  a  few  days,  until  the  wounds  caused 
in  trimming  become  dry  and  hard,  when  they  may  be  bent  down 
in  fVont  of  the  sill,  tied  together  and  covered  carefhlly  with  cloths 
or  mats  to  shade  them  ft-om  the  sun  and  protect  them  from  extreme 
cold.  Continue  to  keep  the  house  well  aired ;  open  the  upper 
ventilators  whenever  the  sun  shines  during  winter ;  and,  towards 
spring,  as  the  sun  heat  becomes  stronger,  give  more  air  by  open- 
ing the  lower  windows  and  the  doors. 

When  the  buds  begin  to  push  the  vines  should  be  taken  up,  tied 
to  the  rafter  near  the  fW>nt  wall,  and  the  ends  bent  down  near  the 
floor,  to  check  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  top  and  cause  the  buds  to 
break  evenly  near  the  base.  Let  there  be  care  and  no  haste  in  tying 
out  the  laterals  to  the  side  wires,  as  the  tender  growth  is  easily 
broken  ft-om  the  cane.  When  the  woody  fibre  is  formed  and  firmly 
attached  they  may  be  fastened  loosely  at  right  angles  to  the  cane, 
and  cut  off  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  IVom  the  cane,  according 
to  the  space  between  the  rafters.  If  the  vines  are  in  good  condi- 
tion they  may  each  be  allowed  to  carry  ten  pounds  of  fhiit.  Train 
the  leading  shoot  to  the  central  wire  as  before.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  formed  remove  all  superfluous  bunches,  never  leaving  more 
than  one  bunch  upon  a  single  shoot.  Cut  in  the  side  branches 
every  two  weeks,  and  when  the  fruit  begins  to  color  commence 
giving  air  at  the  lower  windows,  a  little  at  first,  increasing  moder- 
ately as  the  berries  make  their  last  and  most  rapid  growth,  and 
when  this  is  completed  a  free  circulation  of  air  may  be  given  in 
bright  days.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  vines  should  be  cut 
back,  leaving  them  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  rafters,  and  treat- 
ing them  as  before  during  winter.  The  fonrth  year,  if  the  vines 
are  in  good  condition,  they  may  be  allowed  to  bear  fifteen  pounds 
of  fruit  each,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  may  be  cut  off  at  the 
frill  length. 

To  prove  that  a  frill  average  quantity  of  fruit,  of  more  than 
average  quality  can  be  grown  in  the  manner  which  I  have  briefly 
and  imperfectly  described,  I  will  refer  to  a  vinery  upon  the  place 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Shaw,  in  Dcdham.  This 
house,  which  is  of  unusual  height,  the  rafters  being  twenty-four 
feet  in  length,  was  built,  and  the. vines  were  planted  in  1851.  It 
contains  eighteen  vines,  mostly  Black  Hamburg,  Victoria  Ham- 
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burg^  and  Wilmot's  No.  16.  The  amouDt  of  froit  in  this  hoose 
from  1855  to  1875,  has  averaged  between  five  and  six  hundred 
pounds,  never  in  any  year  having  fallen  below  the  smaller  amount, 
and  in  some  years  having  exceeded  the  larger  quantity.  Fruit 
from  this  house  was  once  shown  at  one  of  our  exhibitions  and  re- 
ceived the  Society's  Silver  Medal.  This  house  was  built  by,  and 
for  twenty-four  years  has  been  under  the  care  of  Robert  Watt,  of 
West  Boxbury,  who  has  taken  the  vines  up  every  season,  tied  out 
the  side  branches  and  kept  them  properly  trimmed,  thinned  the 
fruit,  trimmed  the  vines  in  the  fall,  and  covered  them  for  winter, 
at  an  average  expense  of  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  per  year. 
The  only  additional  labor  connected  with  the  house  has  been  to 
open  and  shut  the  windows,  which  has  been  done  by  the  help  em- 
ployed upon  the  place.  No  water  has  ever  been  used  in  this  house. 
No  protection  has  been  given  to  the  border  except  to  spread  upon 
it  a  top  dressing  of  manure  after  the  ground  had  fh>zen  in  winter. 
I  might  refer  to  other  houses  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  conducted 
upon  the  same  plan,  with  equal  success,  but  the  one  at  Dedham  is 
the  oldest  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  For  the  benefit  and 
encouragement  of  the  ladies  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  grape  cul- 
ture under  glass,  I  am  permitted  to  copy  a  few  lines  from  a  let- 
ter recently  received  from  a  lady  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who,  having 
heard  of  Mr.  Watt's  simple  plan  of  growing  grapes,  employed  him, 
in  1867,  to  construct  a  house,  prepare  the  border,  and  plant  the 
vines.  He  recently  irrote  her,  making  some  inquiries  as  to  her 
success,  and  from  her  reply,  I  quote  the  following : 

^*  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  about  my  grapery,  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  that  the  vines  were  pUinted  eight  years  ago  last  spring, 
and  I  think  I  have  had  great  success  in  growing  grapes.  They 
have  been  fairer  and  larger  than  any  raised  in  town,  gentlemen 
who  have  graperies  being  astonished  at  the  size  and  flavor  of  mine. 
I  lost  no  vines  last  winter ;  I  have  never  used  water  in  my  grapery ; 
I  have  never  had  any  mildew." 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  care  of  a  vinery  may  be 
made  very  simple,  and  that  the  labor  can  be  properly  done  by  any 
help  competent  to  grow  successftiUy  the  various  fruits  in  the  gar- 
den, and  it  may  be  claimed  that  if  properly  treated,  no  fruit  can 
be  m(Hre  confidently  relied  upon  for  an  iuinual  crop.  Yet  no 
experienced  grower  ever  uncovers  his  vines  in  the  spring  without 
a  nervous  fear  that  he  may  find  a  part  or  all  of  them  winter  killed, 
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and  this  fear  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  canse  of  the  destruc- 
tion is  not  well  understood,  some  attributing  it  to  extreme  cold ; 
others  to  the  wood  of  the  previous  year  not  having  been  thoroughly 
ripened,  and  still  others  claiming  that  it  is  because  the  borders  are 
not  sufficiently  protected.  A  sufficient  answer  to  the  last  men- 
tioned reason  would  seem  to  be  the  fact  that  the  tops  only  are  in- 
jured, the  roots  sending  forth  a  new  cane  of  strong  and  vigorous 
growth  from  below  the  sill.  That  it  cannot  be  caused  by  extreme 
cold  would  seem  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  greater  loss  does 
not  occur  in  winters  of  extreme  cold.  A  few  years  since,  the 
thermometer  in  some  places  in  this  vicinity,  dropped  to  twenty-six 
degrees  below  zero,  yet  there  were  very  few  if  any  vines  killed 
that  winter,  while  in  the  winter  of  1874-5,  without  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  cold,  probably  more  vines  were  killed  than  ever  before  in 
any  one  year  in  this  vicinity.  Without  presuming  upon  a  knowl- 
edge which  my  limited  experience  would  not  warrant,  I  may  give 
the  results  of  my  observations  the  past  winter  in  my  own  neigh- 
borhood. 

In  the  spring  of  1871,  three  vineries  were  started,  all  near  to- 
gether. The  vines  were  all  planted  by,  and  have  been  under  the 
care  of  the  same  man  during  summer ;  they  have  had  a  uniform 
growth  and  appearance  up  to  the  time  they  were  trimmed  and  laid 
down  in  the  fall  of  1874.  In  x>ne  of  the  houses  the  ventilators 
were  occasionally  opened  during  winter,  and  irregularly  opened 
through  March.  In  another  the  upper  ventilators  were  opened 
every  day  while  the  sun  was  shining.  In  the  third  house  the 
upper  windows  were  opened  every  bright  day  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  winter,  and  after  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  days  were 
bright  and  warm,  the  lower  windows  and  the  door  were  opened. 
Upon  taking  up  the  vines  in  the  spring  every  vine  in  the  first 
house,  eighteen  in  all,  was  killed  down  to  the  sill.  Out  of  twenty 
in  the  second  house,  seven  were  killed,  while  not  one  of  eighteen 
vines  was  injured  in  the  third  house. 

This  would  indicate  as  the  cause,  the  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  especially  would  these  be  dangerous  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  when  we  have,  as  last  year,  an  unusual  number  of 
bright,  sunny  days  followed  by  cold  freezing  nights,  and  it  would 
suggest  as  a  remedy  the  careful  covering  of  the  vines,  rendering 
them  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  either  heat  or  cold,  and  keeping 
the  temperature  of  the  house  cool,  and  as  even  as  possible. 
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To  those  who  have  limited  groands  and  cannot  afford  the  room  ^ 
necessary  for  a  house  and  border,  or  to  others  who  cannot  afford 
Hie  expense  necessary  in  the  oonstmction  of  a  house,  bat  who 
still  desire  to  cultivate  foreign  grapes,  the  ground  vineries  afford 
an  opportunity  at  an  expense  scarcely  greater  than  that  given  to 
more  hardy  kinds  in  ordinary  garden  culture.  These  vineries,  in 
substantially  their  present  form,  were  introduoed  in  England  in 
1860,  by  Thomas  Rivers.  They  are  miniature  span-roof  houses, 
those  first  used  by  Mr.  Rivers  being  seven  feet  long,  thirty  inches 
wide,  slope  of  roof  twenty  inches,  and  depth  from  centre  of  roof 
sixteen  inches.  These  were  placed  upon  a  row  of  bricks  upon 
each  side  for  a  foundation,  and  ventilation  was  given  by  leaving 
open  spaces  between  the  bricks ;  also  by  small  openings  in  the  ends 
near  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  roots  of  the  vine  were  planted  at 
the  end  of  the  house  and  the  top  taken  in  between  the  bricks. 
Mr.  Rivers  soon  found,  as  the  vines  gained  in  size  and  strength, 
that  by  leaving  out  the  ends  and  connecting  one  house  with  an- 
other he  could  extend  his  vines  indefinitely.  After  five  years' 
experience  he  writes  as  follows,  under  date  of  September  8th, 
1865  :  '«  A  fine  vine  here  of  the  Trentham  Black  Grape,  occupies 
five  seven  feet  lengths,  and  is  of  course  thirty-five  feet  long.  This 
is  bearing  fifty  nice  sized  bunches  of  grapes,  now  fhlly  ripe.  An- 
other vine,  the  Black  Hamburg,  is  also  bearing  a  fine  crop  of  sixty- 
three  medium  sized  bunches,  the  grapes  foil  sized,  finely  colored, 
and  fast  approaching  to  ripeness.  There  seems  to  be  a  most 
agreeable  and  animating  prospect  of  these  neat  looking  and  most 
usefhl  structures  occupying  thousands  of  small  gardens,  and  giving 
t^e  luxury  of  fine,  ripe  grapes  to  many  who  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating and  enjoying  them." 

These  vineries  have  come  into  very  general  use  in  England,  and 
I  believe  are  even  better  adapted  to  use  here  than  they  are  there, 
as  the  larger  proportion  of  bright  sunny  days  with  us  would  be 
especially  favorable  for  ripening  the  fruit  in  this  class  of  houses. 
A  neighbor  of  mine  had  some  houses  of  this  kind  built  in  1871. 
They  were  of  the  following  dimensions :  six  feet  long,  four  feet 
wide,  slope  of  roof  three  feet,  and  depth  in  centre  two  feet  four 
inches.  The  order  for  these  houses  was  given  to  a  carpenter  who 
had  had  no  experience  in  this  work,  and  they  were  furnished  at  a 
cost  of  six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  each.  If  any  considera- 
ble number  were  wanted  now  they  could  probably  be  supplied  for 
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« 
five  dollars  each,  and  perhaps  for  less.  These  houses  were  pat  to 
different  uses.  In  some  were  earlj  vegetables,  in  others  bedding 
plants,  and  in  one  were  put  two  Black  Hamburg  vines.  The  house 
was  placed  in  the  vegetable  garden,  with  one  end  towards  the 
south,  and  the  soil  underneath  and  at  the  south  end  enriched  with 
stable  manure.  The  roots  of  the  vines  were  placed  in  the  soil  out- 
side the  house,  and  the  vines  taken  in  and  trained  one  upon  each 
side  of  the  house.  They  grew  rapidly,  but  the  house  being  so 
situated  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  join  another  to  it,  it  became 
^necessary  to  cut  the  vines  off  in  the  fall  at  the  length  of  six  feet. 
Before  the  ground  froze  the  house  was  removed  to  the  stable,  and 
the  vines  covered  with  eight  or  ten  inches  of  soil.  They  were 
found  in  good  condition  in  the  spring  and  were  allowed  to  produce 
five  pounds  of  tVuit  the  second  year ;  the  third  year  fifteen  pounds 
and  ten  6unces ;  and  the  fourth  3'ear  fourteen  pounds  and  two 
ounces.  The  same  gentleman  started  several  houses  the  past 
year  with  the  intention  of  joining  two  together,  allowing  the  vines 
to  grow  to  the  length  of  twelve  feet  instead  of  six,  being  fdlly 
convinced  that  this  plan  offers  the  quickest,  safest,  and  most  eco- 
nomical way  of  growing  Hamburg  grapes. 

If  a  more  general  use  of  these  houses  fulfils  the  expectations 
which  a  limited  experience  seems  to  warrant,  it  will  go  far  towards 
answering  the  question,  ^*  How  can  we  grow  successfully,  with  the 
least  care  and  expense,  the  foreign  grape?"  It  is  a  subject  which 
interests  every  family,  as  there  are  few  things  that  add  more  to 
the  attractions  or  enjoyment  of  our  homes  than  a  liberal  supply  of 
the  various  fruits  in  their  season. 

Discussion. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  'he  was  at  Mr.  Rivers'  grounds  in 
1867  and  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
gi'ound  vineries.  The  world  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  for  this  invention.  Mr.  Rivers,  who  is  now  more  than  eighty 
years  old,  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  in  England,  for 
fruit  culture. 

The  Chairman  asked  what  objection  there  was  to  leaving  cold 
graperies  open  all  winter.  His  experience  was  that  it  might  be 
safely  done  except  in  snow  storms. 

Henry  F.  French  asked  why  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  cover 
the  vines  with  mats  more  closely  than  is  usually  done.' 
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Mr.  Wood  replied  to  the  Chairman  that  if  it  was  certain  the 
hoase  would  be  closed  in  a  storh  it  might  be  safe  to  leave  it  open 
at  all  other  times,  bat  one  coald  only  be  sure  this  would  be  done 
by  attending  to  it  himself.  If  help  were  directed  to  close  the 
house  whenever  the  weather  was  cloudy  they  would  do  it,  but  if 
left  to  their  discretion,  it  would  be  very  likely  to  go  wrong. 

E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  said  that  he  had  listened  with  great  interest  to 
Mr.  Wood's  paper,  on  a  subject  concerning  which  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  ignorance.  He  believed  the  cause  of  winter  killing 
to  be  cold,  dead  air ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  heat  it.  The  sex- 
tons of  churches  find  it  impossible  to  warm  them,  after  they  have 
been  closed  nearly  a  week,  without  opening  the  windows  f^ely. 
There  seems  to  be  some  peculiar  property  in  confined  air  that 
causes  winter  killing  in  houses.  Heiiad  given  directions  to  have 
his  grapery  opened  every  sunny  day,  but  not  to  let  the  air  play 
through  when  severely  cold. 

P.  Brown  Hovey  said  his  experience  had  been  that  there  is  no 
certainty  in  keeping  grape  vines  over  winter  but  by  covering  with 
soil.  He  would  not  have  ft*ont  ventilators.  He  had  a  house  with 
front  lights  two  or  three  feet  high,  which  were  opened  in  summer, 
and  always  had  mildew  there  in  spite  of  using  the  solution  of  lime 
and  sulphur  which  was  recommended  as  an  infallible  preventive. 
As  the  house  grew  old  it  settled,  so  that  the  Aront  lights  could  not 
be  opened,  and  after  that  he  had  no  mildew,  and  found  that  it  Was 
caused  by  currents  of  air.  He  thought  it  best  to  keep  the  house 
dry  and  not  to  be  always  syringing,  but  would  give  plenty  of  air 
at  tne  top. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  he  did  not  open  his  fh>nt  ventilators  until 
the  fruit  had  begun  to  color. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  there  was  no  danger  of  mildew  after  the 
leaf  and  wood  had  attained  nearly  to  maturity. 

Robert  Watt  said  that  he  had  been  growing  grape  vines  in  this 
country  since  1844,  and  though  he  lost  some  by  bleeding,  he  had 
had  none  killed  by  cold  until  1868.  He  had  adopted  the  plan  of 
leaving  the  borders  uncovered  until  after  they  were  firozen.  He 
thought  the  winter  killing  was  caused  by  the  houses  not  being  ven- 
tilated. Thomas  Barrows'  house  was  not  opened  Arom  December 
to  the  end  of  March,  and  every  vine  was  killed  down  to  the  sills. 
Thomas  Liversedge  had  one  house  all  killed  and  half  of  another 
ono;   neither  of  these  houses  was  opened.    Judge  Reed's  was 
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badly  killed;  Col.  hymaxk'a  and  Mr.  Stone's  were  all  killed. 
Charles  B.  Shaw's,  Ira  Cleveland'?,  John  Emmons'  and  Jeremiah 
Pritchard's  houses  (the  last  a  span  roof  of  one  hundred  feet  in 
length),  were  properly  aired  and  not  a  vine  was  killed.  In  1875 
nearly  the  same,  and  in  some  cases  worse,  results  followed ;  H.  A. 
Gane's,  Mr.  BaiTOWs'  and  Mr.  Stone's  were  all  killed ;  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard's were  badly  killed;  Mr.  Liversedge  had  one  house  killed 
and  another  not.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  this  winter  kill- 
ing was  caused  by  badly-drained  borders,  but  Mr.  Liversedge's 
border  was  made  by  David  Haggerston,  and  the  vines  were  planted 
by  him  and  Messrs.  Quant  and  McLenuan,  and  everything  was 
done  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  No  vines  were  killed  there 
until  1868 ;  and  last  year,  when  he  was  sick  and  unable  to  attend 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  houses,  more  were  killed.  There  was  no 
indication  of  injury  to  the  roots. 

Mr.  Watt  said  that  he  had  made  twentj'-eight  borders,  and  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  they  were  drained,  instanced  Mr.  Bar- 
rows', which  was  on  a  sidehill.  Stones  were  placed  under  the 
border  to  the  depth  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet,  to  bring  it 
to  a  level ;  then  a  covering  of  fresh  turf  with  the  green  side  down ; 
then  three  feet  of  the  top  spit  of  a  pasture,  thoroughly  mixed  with 
one-fourth  part  of  manure.  The  border  was  made  in  the  fall,  and 
in  the  spring  the  whole  was  turned  and  the  vines  planted. 

Mr.  Watt  added  that  the  later  viues  could  be  kept  back  in  the 
spring  the  better.  The  earliest  date  at  which  he  had  commenced 
thinning  was  the  19th  of  June,  and  the  latest  the  14th  of  July. 
He  had  used  no  water  in  vineries  for  twenty-five  years,  though  be- 
fore he  came  to  this  country  he  never  thought  he  could  raise 
grapes  without  water.  He  used  very  little  sulphur,  and  gave  very 
little  air.  Mr.  Rand's  house  had  the  least  water  of  any  house  he 
ever  saw,  yet  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  sunburnt  leaves, 
which  he  had  never  known  before.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Wood 
that  the  help  must  air  the  house,  as  the  owners  could  not  always 
be  at  home  to  attend  to  it.  Mr.  Watt  spoke  of  a  house  in  New 
York  which  was  used  as  a  greenhoude  in  winter  and  a  vinery  in 
summer,  and  answered  admirably. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  formerly  had  three  vineries,  each 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  which  he  threw  wide  open  in  fall,  and 
left  them  so  except  in  severe  storms,  the  vines  being  covered  with 
mats. 
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Chaiies  M.  Hovej  expressed  his  dissent  from  Mr.  Band's  views 
of  the  cause  of  winter  killing,  and  said  he  woald  not  like  to  have  it 
go  oat  from  this  Society  that  vines  were  killed  by  dead  air.  He 
asked  whether  the  honses  mentioned  by  Mr.  Watt  were  treated  the 
same  in  1867  as  in  1868,  and  if  they  were,  why  the  vines  were 
not  killed  in  1867  as  w^l  as  in  1868. 

Mr.  Watt  replied  that  the  houses  received  the  same  treatment  in 
both  years. 

G.  M.  Hovey  said  the  vines  were  not  killed  by  cold  but  by  heat. 
Long  ooDtinued  sunny  weather,  when  the  house  was  closed,  started 
the  vines,  liquifying  the  starch  and  sugar  stored  up  in  the  wood ; 
then  very  cold  weather  set  in  again,  and  two  or  three  such  changes 
killed  the  vines.  It  is  well  known  that  pelargoniums  and  many 
other  tender  plants  will  stand  a  single  frost  without  much  injury, 
but  repeated  two  or  three  times  it  will  certainly  destroy  them.  Mr. 
Luke,  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  has  a  small  grapery,  always  lowers 
two  or  three  of  the  sashes  of  his  vinery  after  pruning  and  laying 
down  in  autumn,  and  leaves  them  open  all  winter,  keeping  the 
house  at  a  cool  and  even  temperature,  and  he  always  has  good 
grapes,  as  many  can  testify  who  have  seen  them  exhibited  on  our 
tables.  We  have  made  no  improvement,  so  far  as  good  culture 
goes,  in  ventilation,  over  the  old  sliding  sashes  ased  in  Speechly's 
time. 

Eliphalet  Stone  said  that  the  point  we  wish  to  ascertain  is  the 
cause  of  Uie  loss  of  so  many  vines.  Many  of  the  houses  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Watt  were  known  to  him.  Mr.  Hovey  was  right 
when  he  said  that  it  was  not  heat  or  cold  that  injured  vines,  but 
the  changes,  and  Mr.  Strong  was  right  in  leaving  his  houses  open. 
A  cold  grapery  needs  ventilation  in  winter  as  well,  as  in  summer. 
We  trim  our  vines  in  autumn  and  lay  them  down  to  protect  them 
from  heat.  Herbaceous  plants  out  doors  are  destroyed  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  winter.  Glasa  gives  a  tremendous  heat  in  winter ; 
four  weeks  ago  a  closed  grapery  would  have  been  up  to  125''. 
These  vines  are  almost  human,  with  every  bad  having  a  distinct 
individuality,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  sets  the  buds  and  the  fercili- 
zers  at  work.  The  tree  is  made  up  of  cells  AUed  with  water  and 
air ;  heating  expands  the  cells  and  the  vines  are  split.  The  re-* 
action  from  heat  to  cold  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble.  If  you 
will  ventilate  your  house  in  winter  your  vines  will  be  safe^ 

Benjamin  G.  Smith  said  he  had  a  duplicate  of  Mr.  Luke's 
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Vinery,  and  Mr.  Luke  had  been  his  instructor  in  its  management. 
From  the  20th  of  June  to  the  first  or  middle,  of  August,  he  keeps 
the  ventilators  open  day  and  night,  excepting  in  heavy  easterly 
storms.  In  winter  he  airs  the  house  thoroughly,  always  keeping 
the  ventilators  down  in  the  day  time,  except  during  severe  storms. 
His  house  has  no  ventilators  at  the  base.  He  covers  the  vines 
with  mats. 

CM.  Hovey  said  that  Mr.  Luke  had  never  had  a  iiired  man  to 
look  after  his  house,  though  he  is  away  at  his  business  during  the 
day,  yet  he  raises  good  grapes.  His  house  is  no  trouble  whatever, 
for  six  months  in  winter.  He  agreed  with  P.  B.  Hovey,  in  regard 
to  ventilation.  He  had  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  how  to  pre- 
vent mildew,  and  he  answered  that  theliouse  must  not  have  a  draft 
through  it.  The  vines  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  draft  any  more  than 
a  man  does.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  raise  good  grapes,  but  it 
requires  great  care  and  skill  to  produce  superior  ftuit,  or  such 
clusters  as  have  been  lately  shown  at  Edinburgh  and  London,  the 
Black  Hamburg  weighing  twenty-one  pounds,  and  being  well 
colored,  and  the  bunches  of  ten  different  varieties  exhibited  aver- 
aging seven  pounds  each.  The  Raisin  de  Calabre  weighed  twenty- 
six  pounds  and  four  ounces,  and  the  vine  produced  another  bunch 
of  eighteen  pounds,  and  two  more  of  six  pounds  each.  The  White 
Nice  weighed  twenty-five  pounds  and  fifteen  ounces.  These  were 
forced  grapes.  The  largest  bunch  ever  raised  in  this  country,  so  far 
as  he  could  remember,  weighed  about  seven  pounds.  Some  of  the 
best  grapes  he  had  ever  seen  raised  in  this  country,  were  produced 
by  Mr.  Haggerston,  when  gardener  at  Mr.  Gushing's,  Belmont,  and 
by  J.  W,  Russell,  gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  Lemist, .  of  Rox- 
bury.  He  had  seen  these  houses  full  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Hamburg,  and  Syrian  grapes,  averaging  two  and  a  half  pounds  to 
the  bunch. 

The  Chairman  differed  .from  Mr.  Hovey,  and  did  not  regard 
these  great  bunches  as  results  of  the  highest  culture.  He  wished 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Watt  concerning  the  quality  of  such  grapes. 

Mr.  Watt  replied  that  he  would  prefer  bunches  of  from  a  pound 
to  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight  to  those  of  two  pounds.  He  had 
never  been  able  to  color  large  bunches  as  well  as  small  ones.  The 
weather  when  grapes  blossom  makes  a  great  difference.  He 
would  like  dull  weather  for  Hamburgs  and  fine  for  Muscats.  He 
seldom  saw  a  bunch  with  four  seeds  to  a  berry,  and  you  cannot 
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get  a  large  banch  without  good  seeds.    He  questioned  whether  the 
exhibitors  at  our  shows  could  duplicate  their  bunches. 

C.  M.  Hovey  alluded  to  the  bunch  of  grapes  brought  by  the 
spies  from  the  Promised  Land,  requiring  two  men  to  carry  it. 
He  did  not  believe  they  had  a  very  dry  climate  where  these  were 
found.  Grapes  require  water,  but  it  must  be  given  with  Judgment, 
and  at  the  right  time.  When  he  read  the  account  of  the  grapes  of 
Eshcol  he  thought  there  might  have  been  cultivators  at  that  period 
who  were  in  advance  of  some  of  those  of  our  day. 

Mr.  Watt  said  that  he  had  been  at  the  horticultural  exhibitions 
at  Edinbnrgh,  Glasgow,  etc.,  and  bad  seen  as  poor  bunches  shown 
there,  even  by  Charles  M'Intosh,  as  he  ever  had  in  this  country. 
He  had  seen  little  stones  hung  to  the  ends  of  bunches  to  draw  out  • 
their  length.  He  had  seen  better  grapes  grown  here  than  in  the 
old  country.  And  yet  here  we  dig  out  a  hole  and  fill  with  fertil- 
izers for  a  grape  border,  while  in  the  old  country  the  graperies  are 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  where  the  roots  can  ramify  at 
pleasure.  The  famouis  Hampton  Court  vine  is  believed  to  have 
sent  its  roots  into  the  common  sewer,  and  he  had  himself  seen  an 
instance  when  the  roots  of  a  vine  had  left  the  border  and  travelled 
through  six  feet  of  garden  walk  and  seven  feet  of  cobble  stones, 
to  feed  on  the  decomposed  manure  bf  a  hot-bed.  If  we  made  our 
borders  wider  and  not  so  deep  we  should  be  more  successful. 

£.  H.  Luke  said  that  he  left  his  house  open  at  the  top,  from  the 
middle  of  June  until  the  grapes  were  pretty  nearly  ripe,  except  in 
foggy  weather.  He  had  three  lights  down  now,  and  they  had  been 
so  all  winter. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Luke's  and  Mr.  Smith's  method 
of  throwing  the  house  open  was  almost  as  simple  as  out-door 
culture. 

Hervey  Davis  said  that  he  cultivated  a  grapery  from  1862  to 
1872,  and  never  opened  it  in  winter,  and  never  lost  a  vine.  They 
were  laid  .down  and  covered  with  straw. 

Mr.  Wood  said,  in  regard  to  ground  vineries,  that  the  vines  in 
them  required  no  more  care  than  if  trained  on  stakes  in  the  open 
air.  The  vines  are  supported  on  crotched  sticks,  and  the  vineries 
are  ventilated  by  a  small  triangular  opening  at  the  top  of  each 
end  as  well  as  by  openings  at  the  sides.  Mr.  Frost  has  had  them 
in  use  for  four  years  and  has  never  had  any  mildew. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  question  is  whether  the  ground 
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vinery  or  the  common  lean-to  is  the  most  economical.  He  thought 
a  cheap  lean-to  woald  he,  hat  Mr.  Wood  thought  the  groond 
vinery  cheapest. 

James  Cmickshanks  remarked  that  a  good  deal  had  been  said 
about  giving  air  in  vineries  in  winter,  and  he  regarded  the  prac- 
tice as  correct.  He  had  always  seen  peach  houses  as  well  as 
grape  houses  left  open  after  the  fruit  w»  gathered,  and  had 
shovelled  out  snow  before  preparing  for  forcing. 

John  B.  Moore  said  that  Mr.  Frost  began  by  making  his  ground 
vinery  out  of  two  hot-bed  sashes,  each  six  feet  by  three,  such  as 
are  within  reach  of  every  one.  They  were  fastened  together  at 
the  ridge  by  hooks,  and  when  the  grapes  had  ripened  could  be 
piled  away  like  any  sashes,  occupying  very  little  room.  Mr. 
Hovey  had  alluded  to  the  improved  methods  of  ventilation  as 
being  no  better  than  the  old,  but  Mr.  Watt  would  tell  us  to  use 
the  modem  style.  To  give  it  up  and  go  back  to  the  sliding  venti- 
lators would  be  like  giving  up  the  horse  rake  and  going  back  to 
the  hand  rake.    We  must  consider  the  great  saving  of  labor. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  12,  1876. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication 
and  Discussion,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  in  some  respects  it  was  unfortu- 
nate that  our  exhibitions  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
lost  their  inspiring  presence  here,  and  yet  he  could  not  but  con- 
gratulate the  Society  that  the  shows  had  grown  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Library  Room.  The  display  on  this  occasion  was  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  ever  made  by  the  Society  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Among  plants  particularly  worthy  of  mention  were  the 
fine  specimen  azaleas  shown  by  J.  F.  Rogers,  Mr.  Rand's  display 
of  orchids,  C.  B.  Gardiner's  prize  cyclamens,  and  James  O'Brien's 
beautiful  table  design. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Dr.  G.  F.  Waters  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper  which  he  had  prepared  for  this  meeting,  a  portion 
of  which,  relating  to  his  experiments  in  the  improvement  of  com 
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and  the  production  of  seedling  peaches,  is  here  presented  in  a  con- 
densed form. 

AocLDCATnra  Plaxts. 

BT  O.  F.  waters. 

It  is  well  known  that  plants — ^I  particularly  refer  to  fhiits, 
grains,  and  vegetables — ^have  spread  over  the  earth,  and  become 
able  to  endnre  great  ranges  of  temperature,  fW>m  circumscribed 
local  beginnings.  How  that  has  been  brought  about  is,  with  many, 
a  mooted  point.  It  was  early  observed  that  habits  of  growth  cor- 
responded with  local  conditions,  and  that  those  habits  appeared  to 
be  fixed  in  each  peculiar  case.  Improvement  seemed  for  a  long 
time  to  be  the  resnlt  of  accident,  or  of  culture  applied  for  some 
other  purpose.  Very  gradually,  the  food  plants  of  the  semi- 
tropical  regions  became  inured  to  the  temperate  climates,  changing 
their  habits  with  changing  conditions,  until  to-day  the  food  plants 
of  southern  £urope  are  perfected  in  our  less  genial  climate.  When 
it  was  observed  that  nature  gave  to  the  seed  of  a  plant  which  had 
been  removed  to  a  climate  more  or  less  favorable  for  its  develop- 
ment, the  power  of  imitating  one  whose  period  of  growth  would  be 
somewhat  conformed  to  the  changed  conditions,  and  that  succes- 
sive plantings  secured  perfect  acclimation,  a  new  impetus  was 
given  to  acclimation,  and  change  of  aspect  was  soon  found  to 
be  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  equivalent  of  change  of  climate.  When 
the  causes  operating  to  produce  such  results  were  considered,  they 
were  ascribed  to  the  accidental  sporting  of  seeds  under  improved 
culture, — ^to  the  tendency  of  vegetable  life  to  be  more  excitable, 
and  to  come  earlier  into  activity  in  a  cold  climate, — to  a  natural  ten- 
dency of  plants  to  adapt  their  habits  or  qualities  to  every  climate 
in  which  art  or  accident  might  place  them, — ^to  the  modifying  power 
of  climate  over  transmitted  qualities  or  hereditary  tendency, — to 
the  tendency  of  a  prolonged  season  to  give  more  complete  matura- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  process  of  maturation  must  be  reversed  before 
germination  can  begin,  it  follows  that  those  seeds  which  are 
gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  will,  when  planted  under 
favorable  circumstances,  germinate  quicker  than  more  thoroughly 
ripened  seeds.  It  was  also  noticed  that  seeds  planted  as  soon  as 
ripe,  germinate  quicker  than  if  allowed  to  dry  before  planting. 
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Whilst  residiDg  in  Waterville,  Me.,  I  developed  a  variety  of  sweet 
corn,  which  acquired  a  very  early  habit.  I  commeuced  my  experi- 
ments in  the  spring  of  1855,  on  a  lot  which  had  been  for  two 
generations  a  garden,  but  for  a  few  years  previous  had  been  aban- 
doned to  weeds.  The  soil  was  black  and  unctuous,  consisting  of 
decomposed  slate,  mixed  with  road  wash.  A  dyke  of  hard  slate, 
with  a  vertical  dip,  crossed  diagonally  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
two  feet  below  the  surface,  serving  to  warm  and  enrich  the  soil. 
The  surface  sloped  gently  to  the  southeast  from  the  crown  of  the 
ledge,  and  was  level  north  of  it.  A  row  of  maples  on  the  north 
side,  and  some  large  apple  trees  on  the  south,  gave  shelter.  The 
ground  was  ploughed  about  the  first  of  June,  and  a  variety  of  sweet 
corn  fiom  the  Patent  Office,  with  large,  shrivelled  kernels,  was 
planted  Just  over  the  ledge.  It  received  no  dressing,  nor  any  care 
beyond  keeping  down  the  weeds,  and  grew  slowly  until  the  last  of 
June,  when  it  took  a  start  and  grew  with  great  luxuriance,  bearing 
two  or  three  ears  to  a  stalk,  and  remaining  green  until  the  middle  . 
of  October,  at  which  time  the  kernels  were  very  small  and  imma- 
ture, but  very  sweet.  The  germinal  part,  the  chit  or  embryo,  was 
better  developed  than  the  food  sac  or  endosperm,  the  kernels  small, 
and  the  cob  enormous.  Being  struck  by  hard  frost,  it  was  cat  up 
and  housed  the  third  week  in  October.  There  were  many  stalks 
f^om  nine  to  twelve  feet  high.  The  ears  reserved  for  seed  were 
hung  away,  and  the  remainder  seemed  to  fill  out  after  it  was 
housed,  so  that  the  last  cooking  was  better  than  the  first. 

The  second  year  it  was  planted  in  well  prepared  soil,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  a  succession  being  sown  until  the  first  of  June. 
After  coming  up  a  dressing  of  unleached  hard  wood  ashes  was 
given,  and  later  an  occasional  application  of  liquid  manure  made 
from  hen  dung,  between  the  rows.  It  was  cut  up  the  middle  of 
.  September,  four  or  five  weeks  earlier  than  the  previous  year,  and 
found  to  be  better  filled  out,  and .  as  it  was  planted  only  three 
weeks  earlier,  it  had  shortened  its  period  of  growth  more  than 
three  weeks.  Some  which  had  been  transplanted  was  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  and  gave  the  first  corn  for  the  table.  The  ears 
marked  for  seed,  by  some  mischance  got  into  the  pot,  and  the  loss 
was  Dot  observed  until  killing  frosts  came,  when  the  most  promis- 
ing of  the  second  planting  were  selected.  The  kernels  of  this 
planting  were  not  so  well  filled  as  the  year  before,  and  it  ofbener 
had  twelve  or  fourteen  rows  than  sixteen. 
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The  next  spring,  1857,  some  of  the  corn  was  sown  in  pots,  to 
test  its  vitality,  and  abont  the  third  week  in  May  transplanted  to 
the  warm  soil  over  the  ledge.  A  severe  northeast  storm  checked 
it,  but  it  recovered  and  spindled  before  the  middle  of  June.  The 
pollen  was  shaken  over  the  silk  many  times  daily.  The  cobs  were 
short,  ten  rowed,  and  only  fruited  midway  between  the  ends, 
giving  a  hint  to  take  seed  in  fhture  from  the  middle  of  the  ear ; 
indeed  this  course  had  been  pursued  in  this  year's  planting.  By 
the  middle  of  July,  it  was  fit  for  the  table.  The  second  planting 
ripened  fully,  and  was  used  for  seed  the  next  year,  because  it  had 
a  shorter  period  from  seed  to  harvest. 

The  next  year  the  first  planting  was  made  the  second  week  in 
May  and  was  fit  for  the  table  the  first  week  in  August.  The  ears 
that  first  showed  silk,  where  two  grew  on  a  stalk,  were  marked  for 
seed.    Few  ears  had  more  than  ten  rows,  and  many  but  eight. 

The  practice  after  this  was  to  sow  according  to  the  Indian  rule, 
when  the  leaves  of  the  white  oak  were  as  large  as  a  squirrel's  ear, 
dressing  the  ground  with  hard  wood  ashes  before  planting,  and 
during  the  growing  season  with  the  liquid  hen  manure.  Soon 
after  1860  I  left  Waterville,  and  discontinued  my  experiments, 
which  had  resulted  in  producing  an  earlier  variety  than  the 
early  yellow  Canada.  This  earliness  was  gained  partly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  size  and  quantity.  In  five  years  it  shrank  from  sixteen 
to  eight  rows,  while  its  period  of  growth  was  shortened  from  four 
and  a  half  months  to  less  than  two  and  a  quarter,  and  it  has  IVe- 
quently  been  gathered  for  the  table  in  sixty  days  from  planting. 

In  1866  I  tried  an  experiment  at  Newton,  Mass.,  in  producing 
seedling  peaches,  from  a  small,  hard,  green,  late,  bitter  variety, 
using  chance  fallen  fruit  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  frx)sts  all 
winter ;  seven  out  of  nine  in  the  first  generation  bore  fruit  of  fine 
quality,  ripening  early  in  August.  Some  peaches  from  one  of 
these  seedlings  were  presented  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  on 
the  13th  of  August,  1870,  and  received  the  commendation  of  the 
Fruit  Committee.  The  stones  of  these  peaches  were  all  smtCll  and 
without  germinal  parts. 

It  is  understood  that,  in  the  germination  of  grain  or  seed,  the 
food  stored  in  the  endosperm  or  cotyledons,  for  the  young  embryo 
to  start  with,  must,  if  frilly  matured,  undergo  a  change,  the  re- 
verse of  ripening,  whereby  it  is  rendered  again  soluble,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  transported  by  the  sap  to  the  growing  parts  of  the 
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yoang  plant.  It  is  also  generally  understood  that  heat  and  fer- 
ments produce  this  change.  I  think  it  may  also  be  shown  that 
ftost  assists,  if  it  does  not»  in  some  cases,  caase  the  change.  It  is 
not  uncommon,  in  cold  countries  for  the  early  snows  to  remain  all 
winter,  thereby  preserving  the  ground  fh>m  deep  freezing,  and 
from  the  effects  of  frequent  thaws.  Such  a  condition  obtained 
with  me  one  winter,  while  living  in  Waterville,  Me.,  and  a  potato 
of  the  Peach  Blow  variety,  that  had  been  overlooked  in  the  fall 
harvest,  wintered  in  the  ground  and  began  to  grow  in  the  spring, 
breaking  ground  a  week  or  more  before  it  was  thought  proper  to 
put  in  seeds.  This  plant  grew  more  stocky  and  thrifty,  thap  any 
potato  I  ever  raised,  of  that  variety,  yielding  many  large  tubers, 
much  earlier  than  usual.  It  suggested  an  experiment,  tried  by 
me  the  next  fall,  with  the  Chenango.  Preparing  a  trench,  ten 
inches  wide,  by  eight  in  depth,  I  put  in  the  potatoes,  covering  Ave 
or  six  inches  with  earth,  filling  up  the  trench  with  corn  stalks,  and 
also  making  quite  a  pile  of  them  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Late  and  light  snows,  frequent  thaws  and  hard  freezing,  the  mer- 
cury going  far  below  zero  many  times  that  winter,  wrought  mis- 
chief with  my  experiment.  As  soon  as  the  danger  of  hard  frost 
had  passed,  I  opened  one  end  of  the  trench,  to  see  how  the  potatoes 
had  wintered.  They  were  all  soft  and  rotten.  It  being  too  cold 
to  plant,  the  ground  was  left  to  dry  and  warm  up.  A  few  days 
after,  I  observed  near  this  place,  a  hen  pecking  at  something  white 
as  marble.  I  deprived  her  of  her  treasure,  and  taking  some  from 
the  point  of  my  knife,  found  it  sweet  like  grape  sugar,  dissolving 
readily  in  the  saliva,  and  seeming  to  leave  behind  no  insoluble 
residuum.  It  was  one  of  my  fall  planted  Chenangoes,  and  its  con* 
tents,  starch,  gum,  cellulose,  and  water,  had  turned  In  the  depth 
of  winter,  apparently,  to  glucose.  But  how?  My  mind  went  to 
work  on  the  problem.  It  could  not  have  been  caused  by  heat,  and, 
without  that,  ferment  seemed  out  of  the  question.  What  other 
agent  had  been  at  work  there?  Frost,  undoubtedly,  had  been 
there  many  times  during  the  winter,  but  frost  had  no  reputation 
for  such  work.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  potatoes  cooked  after 
freezing  are  sweet — sweeter  than  old,  sprouted  potatoes.  After  a 
second  freezing,  though  said  to  be.  spoiled,  they  are  sweeter  and 
more  glutinous.  By  a  loi^  application  of  heat,  with  aaid  or  fett* 
ment,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tumhAg  the  entine  potato  to  glneosef 
except  perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  water  and  the  sulphur,  phosphoms. 
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potash,  and  lime ;  the  first  two  pass  off  mostly  as  odorous  gases. 
How  is  it  possible  for  frost  to  do  this?  Boiling  with  sulphuric 
acid  at  213^  raptures  the  starch  cells,  sunders  their  contents, 
-  which  changes  to  dextrine,  and  then  to  sugar.  The  same  results  are 
obtained  by  fermentation.  We  know  that  frost  sunders  the  starch 
cells.  The  wilted  condition  of  the  once  frozen  potato  evinces 
this,  before  we  examine  its  contents.  Who  ever  saw  a  mealy 
potato,  when  it  had  been  fW>zen  before  boiling  ?  It  presents  some- 
what the  appearance  of  one  that  has  begun  to  sprout,  but  is 
sweeter  and  less  fii*m,  showing  the  effect  produced  upon  the  starch. 
Have  we  any  other  example  of  such  work  by  frost?  I  recalled  to 
mind  that  some  seeds  are  said  to  germinate  better,  after  exposure 
to  frost,  and  that  some  will  not  germinate  without  such  exposure. 
It  IS  said  that  the  office  of  firost,  in  these  cases,  is  to  rupture  or 
soften  the  dr}',  hard  pericarp,  whose  obduracy  resists  the  warm 
rains  and  moist  earth,  sometimes  for  more  than  a  year.  But  let 
the  firoet  once  exert  its  influence,  and  then,  under  a  proper  degree 
of  warmth  and  moisture,  the  seeds  show  a  celerit}"  of  movement 
only  excelled  by  the  progenitors  of  that  troublesome  insect  the  can- 
ker worm,  under  like  influence.  I  had  tapped  my  maples  for  sap, 
and  the  sugar  came  to  mind,  heretofore  ascribed  to  the  change  in 
cellulose,  starch,  and  gum  by  dextrine,  heat,  and  ferment.  But 
the  sugar  from  the  maple  differs  from  the  sugar  of  the  potato,  by 
the  equivalent  of  one  half  molecule  of  water,  and  the  potato  has 
sixty-five  per  cent,  of  water  to  thirty-three  or  less,  in  the  maple. 
Would  that  account  for  the  difference  in  the  sugars  ?  ^*  The  first 
run  of  sap  is  sweetest."  ^^  The  nearer  the  bark,  the  sweeter  the 
sap."  '^The  farther  from  the  ground,  the  sweeter  the  sap." 
^'  Successive  freezings  give  continuous  supplies  of  sweet  sap."  All 
these  aphorisms  of  the  sugar  camp  went  through  my  mind.  But 
they  proved  nothing.  They  were  only  suggestive,  and  the  con- 
clusion was  that  frost  at  least  assists,  even  though  dextrine  and 
ferment  get  the  credit.  A  hard  fV'ost  in  the  fall,  by  checking  the 
process  of  maturation,  if  it  does  not  turn  back  the  starch  and  cel- 
lulose to  dextrine  and  sugar,  at  least  affects  them  in  such  a  way 
that  less  work  has  to  be  done  in  the  preparation  for  germination  in 
the  spring,  so  that  the  young  plant  comes  earlier  into  activity,  and 
with  a  richer  or  denser  sap.  A  statement  in  one  of  the  magazines, 
that  firost  killed  some  plants  sooner  than  others,  because  of  the 
difference  in  their  density,  due  to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  their 
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cells,  set  a  young  fViend  of  mine,  np  in  the  hills  of  Xew  Hamp- 
shire to  thinking  that,  possibly,  density  of  sap  or  cell  contents 
would  do  as  well,  and  he  tried  this  experiment.  In  the  fall,  when 
the  prospect  was  rain,  with  a  strong  probability  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  hard  frost,  he  scattered  over  the  ground,  about  some 
hills  of  potatoes,  some  soluble  salts.  In  a  few  days  came  a  rain, 
and  that  was  followed  in  a  couple  of  days  by  a  fh>st  that  killed 
down  all  the  potatoes,  except  those  in  the  hills  about  which  he 
had  scattered  the  salt.  His  father  observed  the  fi*esh  foliage  of 
these  hills  among  the  dead  vines,  and  said  he  guessed  they  had 
mixed  the  seed  in  planting.  My  young  friend  writes,  **  I  did  not 
tell  what  I  had  done,  fearing  that  the  ultimate  results  of  the  appli- 
cation might  be  worse  than  the  frost,  and  as  we  had  a  hard  fh>st 
the  next  night,  which  they  did  not  stand,  I  lost  my  experiment.'' 
Was  he  not  right  in  his  speculation  ?  Frost  injures  plants  by  rup« 
turing  the  cells,  in  the  crystallizing  of  the  contained  water.  Salt 
water,  milk,  and  cider,  do  not  freeze  as  soon  as  clear,  fresh  water ; 
therefore,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  young  plant 
whose  germination  began  under  such  favorable  auspices,  will  be 
better  able  to  resist  the  late  spring  frosts,  and  therefore  to  start 
earlier,  and  will  give  to  its  progeny  a  like  habit?  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  young  plant  should  be  able  to  begin  its  work 
early  in  the  spring,  while  light  and  heat  .are  on  the  increase,  as 
plants  appear  to  grow  under  an  increase,  and  to  mature  under  a 
decrease,  of  light  and  heat.  This  influence,  of  increasing  light 
and  heat,  is  what  gives  to  the  morning  sun  its  reputed  value  over 
the  evening  as  a  stimulant  to  plant  growth.  And  that  which  is 
true  of  the  day,  in  respect  to  the  sun's  influence,  is  true  of  the 
year.  Hunt  found  by  the  use  of  glass  of  diflferent  colors,  that  cell 
growth  was  stimulated  under  yellow  light,  as  we  see  illustrated  in 
cloudy  weather  in  the  spring  or  summer ;  fhnctional  activity  under 
red  and  blue,  and  maturation  under  violet.  Gen.  Pleasonton's  ex- 
periments confirm  Hunt's,  particularly  as  to  the  value  of  the  blue 
and  violet  rays  in  development  and  maturation.  The  violet  are 
the  most  refrangible  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  red  the  least. 
Owing  to  this  difference  of  refranglbility,  the  violet  and  the  blue 
rays  strike  the  leaf  more  nearly  vertically  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, than  the  red  rays,  and  hence  the  plant  is  more  under  their  in- 
fiuence  at  those  seasons,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  fall,  winter, 
and  spring,  for  the  entire  day,  while  the  sun  is  in  low  declination. 
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I>oabtle88,  artificial  heat,  skilfally  applied,  as  it  is  in  tlie  raising 
of  plants  under  glass,  may  take  tlie  place  of  the  less  refrangible 
heat  rays,  to  some  extent,  bat  not  enough  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  showing  their  appreciation  of  the  increasing  inflaence  of  the 
san,  as  he  starts  on  his  northward  journey  about  the  last  of 
I>ecember.  The  rigor  of  all  northern  climates  prevent  unprotected 
plants  from  showing  their  appreciation  of  tliis  gradually  increasing 
inflaence  of  the  sun,  till  the  amount  of  it  has  become  sufficient  to 
prevent  hard  freezing  at  night,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  have 
been  prevented  from  yielding  to  that  influence  is  their  activity 
great ;  so  by  late  planting,  greater  activity  in  early  life  is  obtained, 
and  the  maturing  effect  of  the  gradual  withdrawing  of  the  sun's 
heat  influence,  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  violet  rays  bring 
the  plant  sooner  to  maturity,  thus  shortening  its  period  of  growth, 
and  rendering  its  seed  capable  of  coming  earlier  into  activity,  in 
the  spring.  If,  to  the  sun's  influence,  there  should  be  super- 
added that  of  the  fall  frost,  checking  maturation,  and  holding  the 
food  elements  of  the  embryo  where  they  are  best  fitted  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  spring,  then  we  have  seeds  which  will  germinate  still 
earlier,  and  thus  will  be  longer  under  the  accelerating  influence  of 
the  increasing  heat  and  light  rays  of  the  sun,  and  so,  wiU  show  bet- 
ter devdopmeiU  than  their  progenitors^  and  as  short  a  period. 

Discussion. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  asked  whether  Dr.  Waters'  improved  varie- 
ties were  produced  wholly  by  planting,  or  whether  the  scientific 
principles  referred  to  were  taken  into  consideration. 

Dr.  Waters  did  not  think  that  acclimation  could  be  accomplished 
with  a  single  plant,  but  believed  that  it  could  be  with  a  series,  by 
repeated  sowings  of  seed. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  he  had  been  much  interested  in  Dr. 
Waters'  recapitulation  of  facts,  but  did  not  see  their  application  to 
the  acclimation  of  plants.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  that  point, 
but  the  improvement  of  plants  is  quite  another  thing.  A  society 
for  the  acclimation  of  animals  and  plants  existed  in  Paris  for  many 
years,  but  still  acclimation  is  a  thing  which  has  never  been 
accomplished.  The  English  climate  is  not  warm  enough  to  ripen 
Indian  corn,  tomatoes,  squashes,  melons,  or  cucumbers  in  the 
open  air,  under  ordinary  conditions.  Mrs.  Marryatt's  gardener 
informed  Mr.  Hovey  many  years  ago  that  he  attempted  the  culti- 
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vation  of  Indian  corn,  near  London,  but  without  success.  The 
Rhododendron  arboreum  was  introduced  into  England  from  Nepal 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  been  confined  to  greenhouse 
culture  ever  since,  repeated  sowings  having  had  no  effect  in  ac- 
climating it.  But  after  a  time  it  was  hybridized  with  the  hardy  . 
American  species  introduced  some  years  before,  so  that  the  pro- 
geny were  half  arboreum  and  half  CatawUenae^  and  these  seedlings 
were  crossed  again  with  the  hardy  species,  making  them  one-fourth 
arboreum  and  three-fourths  Catawbiense.  By  this  process  the  deep, 
rich,  superb  colored  flowers  of  the  Indian  species  were  finally  com- 
bined with  the  hardy  constitution  of  our  American  shrub ;  but  the 
hybrids  were  tender  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Indian 
blood  they  retained.  Canary  birds  have  been  bred  here  for  many 
generations  without  the  slightest  effect  in  acclimation.  Our  sum- 
mers, as  well  as  those  of  Canada  are  as  much  tropical  as  those  of 
New  Orleans,  enabling  us  to  produce  many  tropical  plants  at  that 
season  in  perfection  ;  but  this  is  not  acclimation.  Gladiolus  bulbs 
may  survive  the  winter  when  left  deep  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
so  thickly  with  snow  that  the  frost  does  not  reach  them ;  but  they 
do  not  become  acclimated,  or  at  least  they  have  not  so  far.  Mr. 
Hovey  agreed  with  Dr.  Waters  that  frost  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  same  effect  on  plants  as  heat.  Seeds  which  require  much  heat 
to  germinate  will  endure  a  temperature  of — 20°.  He  had  had 
amaryllis  seeds  so  exposed  which  came  up  better  than  those  that 
had  not  been  subjected  to  frost.  Acclimation  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  examined  and  discussed  by  scientific  men,  who  have 
considered  it  a  failure. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  reason  why  seeds  plucked  early  germi- 
nate more  freely,  is  that  the  pericarp  is  not  so  hard.  He  had  been 
trying  for  forty-five  years  to  believe  in  acclimation,  and  after 
spending  much  time  and  money  in  importing  plants  and  endeavor- 
ing to  adapt  them  to  our  climate,  he  had  come  to  the  full  conclu- 
sion that  the  acclimation  of  plants  in  places  not  naturally  suited 
to  them  is  a  chimera  of  the  imagination.  The  human  constitution 
will  frequently  endure  the  change  of  country  and  climate,  but  the 
extent  to  which  plants  can  bear  these  changes  is  fixed  by  imma- 
table  laws,  and  all  attempts  to  acclimate  such  as  are  not  naturally 
congenial,  will  fail  in  the  end,  except  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Not,  however,  that  a  tree  or  plant  may  not  sometimes  endure 
greater  degrees  of  cold  or  heat  than  it  is  subject  to  in  its  native 
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climate,  bat  this  is  merely  an  accidental  test  of  its  endurance,  and 
entirely  distinct  from  what  is  commonly  understood  by  acclima- 
tion. No  one  should  suppose  that  time  will  produce  a  physiolog- 
ical or  constitutional  change  in  a  plant.  All  the  acclimation  we 
can  ever  arrive  at  we  must  produce  by  the  sowing  of  seeds,  hy- 
bridized by  the  hand  of  man,  or  naturally  cro8s-feii;ilized  by  in- 
sects or  the  air.  Seeds  produce  a  new  being,  and  it  comes  down 
to  this,  that  if  we  wish  to  acclimate  we  must  do  it  by  producing 
this  new  being.  Some  of  our  most  tender  fruits  are  from  cold 
regions ;  the  Black  Tartarian,  one  of  the  tenderest  cherries,  for 
instance,  came  from  the  Crimea,  while  plants  from  warmer  climates 
sometimes  prove  hardy  here.  He  had  tried  experiments  in  accli- 
mating plants  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  without 
success. 

Dr.  Waters  said  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  character 
of  plants  could  be  changed  more  easily  than  that  of  animals.  They 
both  begin  life  with  certain  tendencies,  the  development  of  which 
may  be  retarded  or  accelerated.  In  the  first  volume  of  the 
*'  Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,"  is  an  account 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  of  a  successful  attempt  to  acclimate  the 
Zizania  aquatica  in  England.  The  seed  was  procured  from  Can- 
ada, in  1791,  and  sown  in  a  pond  where  it  produced  strong  plants, 
which  ripened  their  seeds.  These  seeds  vegetated  the  next  spring, 
but  the  plants  produced  were  weak,  slender,  not  half  so  tall  as 
those  of  the  first  generation,  and  grew  only  in  the  shallowest 
water.  The  seeds  of  these  plants  produced  others  the  next  year 
sensibly  stronger  than  their  parents  of  the  second  year.  In  this 
manner  they  proceeded,  springing  up  every  year  from  the  seeds  of 
the  preceding ;  every  year  becoming  visibly  stronger  and  larger, 
and  rising  fh>m  deeper  parts  of  the  pond,  until  1804,  when  several 
of  the  plants  were  six  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  pond  was 
covered  thickly  with  them.  In  most  cases  where  valuable  results 
have  been  secured  in  the  way  of  acclimation,  they  have  been  acci- 
dental. In  England  they  do  not  attempt  to  produce  Indian  corn 
from  their  own  seed.  There  they  have  a  large  amount  of  yellow 
rays,  and  the  result  is  a  great  deal  of  coarse  cell  growth.  If  we 
attempt  too  much  in  the  way  of  improvement  there  will  not  be 
time  to  develop  seed  from  plants  whose  qualities  were  given  in  a 
climate  with  a  long  even  season ;  the  season  with  us  is  not  long 
enough,  and  consequently,  while  the  germ  and  cotyledons  mature. 
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the  fleshy  envelop  does  not.  If  the  germ  is  perfected  you  may, 
from  that,  obtain  a  plant  which  will  require  a  shorter  season  for 
the  perfection  of  its  fruits. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  thought  the  Darwinian  theory,  though  not 
to  his  mind  fblly  established,  gave  encouragement  to  attempt  the 
improvement  of  plants,  and  hoped  that  the  remarks  of  the  ex- 
perienced horticulturists  who  had  preceded  him  would  not  have  the 
effect  to  deter  our  younger  friends  fW>m  experimenting  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  by  the  essayist.  He  thought  there  was  much  en- 
couragement to  do  so,  in  the  power  possessed  by  the  human  race  of 
adapting  itself  to  all  climates,  and  asked  if  this  principle  could  not 
be  carried  over  into  the  vegetable  world,  between  which  and  the 
animal  so  many  links  have  been  discovered.  He  hoped  that  oar 
friends  would  go  on  and  experiment,  and  felt  sure  that,  whether 
they  succeeded  or  failed  in  acclimating  plants,  their  experiments 
would  shed  valuable  light  on  horticulture.  Although  it  was  con- 
tended by  some  that  the  climate  was  less  favorable  now  than  for- 
merly for  horticulture,  he  believed  that  it  was  essentially  an- 
changed. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  he  would  not  discourage  young  men  from  ex- 
perimenting, but  he  had  spent  so  many  years  in  vain  attempts  at 
acclimation,  that  he  would  not  li^e  to  have  others  lose  valuable 
time  in  repeating  them.  It  was  well  known  that  our  cultivated 
strawberries  include  five  distinct  species,  among  which  are  the 
Fragaria  grandiflora  and  Chili  strawberry  {F.  Ckilenaia)^  natives 
of  Surinam  and  South  America.  Before  the  introduction  of  these 
two  species  no  very  large  strawberries  were  known,  and  it  is  their 
blood,  infused  into  the  native  kinds  by  fertilization,  that  has  given 
size  to  the  large  English  strawberries,  so  well  known,  such  as 
Myatt's  British  Queen,  which  has  been  grown  to  weigh  two  ounces. 
But  this  blood  has  given  tender  plants  as  well  as  large  fruit,  and 
though  the  British  Queen,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  no  further 
removed  by  crossing,  are  still  raised  in  England,  they  have  all  died 
out  in  our  northern  climate.  Mr.  Hovey  received  from  a  friend 
in  Chili  seeds  of  strawberries  which  he  said  were  nearly  two 
inches  in  diameter,  but  the  plants  raised  from  them  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  effects  of  our  cold  winters,  until  they  were 
all  dead.  By  repeated  hybridizing  this  tenderness  has  been 
worked  out  and  the  size  retained ;  but  the  acclimation  of  the 
species,  or  even  of  one  or  two  removes  by  fertilization,  has  been  a 
decided  failure. 
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Mr.  Hovey  added  that  he  imported  many  years  ago,  sereral  dark 
red  rhododendrons  for  the  purpose  of  hybridizing  and  secaring 
seed,  but  though  they  grew  weU  enough  in  summer  they  died  down 
every  winter.  He  protected  some  of  them  until  large  enough  to 
Itimish  seeds,  but  the  plants  raised  from  them  all  disappeared 
after  one  of  our  very  severe  winters.  He  believed  in  selection  and 
improvement,  and  said  that  we  must  follow  up  improvement  with 
regard  to  earliness,  hardiness,  and  foliage.  The  province  of  the 
Society  is  to  encourage  improvement  in  the  right  directions,  and 
not  to  follow  the  fallacy  of  acclimation.  We  should  keep  quite 
distinct  the  principles  of  improvement  and  acclimation. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  no  facts  to  add  to  what  had  been 
stated,  but  he  was  very  glad  to  listen  to  the  particulars  of  the 
method  by  which  Dr.  Waters  improved  his  com.  He  did  not 
agree  with  the  sweeping  assertion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
acclimation,  and  thought  the  orange  tree  and  the  Canary  bird 
did  not  prove  it.  It  is  beyond  reason  to  expect  that  such  tropical 
products  will  ever  adapt  themselves  to  our  climate.  The  question 
is  whether  there  has  been  the  slightest  improvement,  and  he  saw 
no  reason  why  we  might  not  witness  some  slight  modification,  as 
in  the  human  race.  Some  things  that  verge  upon  hardiness  may 
accommodate  themselves  to  our  climate. 

Mr.  Wilder  thought  that  the  progeny  of  species  now  verging  on 
hardiness  might  adapt  themselves,  but  said  that  the  Cryptomeria 
Japonica  and  the  Sequoia^  which  were  almost  hardy  enough  for  our 
climate,  gradually  died  out.  Ellwanger  and  Barry  had  a  clump  of 
the  Seqtund  which  formed  the  only  exception  to  his  statement 
with  regard  to  that  tree,  that  he  knew  of  in  the  north.  There  are 
very  few  in  Europe,  and  those  at  Rochester  barely  escaped. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  single  instance  of  successful  acclima- 
tion would  prove  more  than  any  number  of  failures. 

Mr.  Wilder  bad  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  instance.  If  there  had 
been  one  effected  by  the  Paris  Garden  of  Acclimation,,  he  had  never 
heard  of  it. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.  said  that  his  experience  agreed  entirely 
with  that  of  Mr.  Wilder  and  Mr.  Hovey.  He  never  had  a  single 
plant  acclimated,  and  never  knew  the  progeny  of  a  tender  plant 
fertilized  by  itself  prove  hardy,  but  if  we  could  hybridize  a  hardy 
plant  with  a  tender  one,  we  should  bend  our  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  he  cited  as  a  most  valuable  result  from  such  a  union  the 
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beantiful  hybrid  rhododendrons,  which  are  perfectly  hardy  in  New 
England. 

Mr.  Rand  went  on  to  speak  of  an  orchid  exhibited  by  him, 
which  was  received  from  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  for  Cattleya  TriancR, 
bat  which  he  thought  probably  a  hybrid  between  that  and  Cattleya 
MoaaicB^  uniting  the  characteristics  of  these  two  beautiful  species. 
This  was  only  an  example  of  what  might  be  expected  when  we 
get  to  importing  orchids  in  large  quantities. 

James  Cruickshanks  remarked  that  no  one  had  yet  succeeded  in 
making  Epigcea  repens  look  well  in  cultivation.  William  Cobbett 
went  home  with  the  idea  that  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  the 
cultivation  of  Indian  corn  in  England,  but  though  he  started  the 
seed  in  a  hot-bed  he  only  got  ears  of  the  size  of  his  finger. 

Mr.  Rand  said  that  he  had  been  successful  in  growing  the 
Epigcea  repens  in  his  rhododendron  beds,  but  that  Mr.  Cruick* 
shanks  was  right  as  to  its  culture  in  ordinary  garden  soils. 


MEETING   FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  19,  1876. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication 
and  Discussion,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  offer  of  the  following  prizes,  of 
twenty-five  dollars  each.  First,  for  the  best  Essay  upon  the  Cul- 
ture and  Varieties  of  Roses.  Second,  for  the  best  Essay  upon  the 
Culture  of  Flowers  and  Foliage  for  Winter  Decoration  and  for 
Market,  with  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  varieties.  Third,  for 
the  best  Essay  upon  the  Culture  of  the  Squash  and  Melon,  with  a 
list  of  the  best  varieties.  Fourth,  for  the  best  Essay  upon  the 
Ripening  and  Marketing  of  Pears.  Fifth,  for  the  best  Essay 
upon  the  Improvement  and  Ornamentation  of  Country  Roads. 

No  paper  was  provided  to  open  the  meeting,  but  the  Chairman 
remarked  that  the  many  fiowers  on  exhibition  suggested  much 
that  might  be  learned.  In  particular,  the  very  fine  hybrid  per- 
petual roses,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Comley,  incited  the  wish  to  know 
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how  they  were  grown,  and  he  called  upon  Mr.  Hovey  for  some 
remarks. 

C.  M.  Hovey  said  that  forcing  this  class  of  roses  was  no  new 
experiment  here,  though  few  had  been  exhibited  until  last  year. 
To  force  roses  to  advantage  we  must  have  plenty  of  room  ;  it  can- 
not be  done  successfully  in  the  same  house  with  a  mixed  collec- 
tion of  plants,  though  it  may  be  with  those  which  require  a  light 
temperature.  The  first  point  is  the  preparation  of  the  plants ;  if 
this  is  attended  to,  and  a  proper  temperature  maintained,  there  is 
little  danger  of  failure.  Two  essentials  are  plenty  of  water  and 
manure.  It  may  be  said  of  roses,  as  a  well-known  English 
rosarian  said  of  strawberries,  that  what  they  need  is  the  pump 
and  the  manure  pile.  We  have  on  exhibition  to-day  plants  eight 
months  from  the  cutting,  with  only  one  bloom  on  each.  But  it 
would  hardly  pay,  in  a  commercial  way,  or  scarcely  in  any  way, 
to  grow  a  plant  so  long  for  a  single  flower.  To  be  forced  profit^ 
ably,  or  perhaps  he  should  say  to  bloom  profusely,  the  plants 
should  first  be  grown  two  or  three  years  in  the  pot  or  open  ground, 
and  they  must  have  constant  care,  and  never  be  neglected.  They 
should  be  plunged  in  the  ground  during  the  summer,  and  in 
autumn  taken  up  and  the  wood  thoroughly  ripened ;  otherwise  they 
will  not  form  their  buds,  but  will  run  to  foliage  when  planted  in 
the  heat.  If  the  plants  are  turned  out  in  the  ground,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  root  in  taking  up  is  too  great.  When  brought  into  the 
house  they  must  be  kept  in  a  low  temperature  at  first,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  too  rapidlj' ;  a  few  degrees  too  much  heat  will 
ruin  all  that  has  been  done.  They  must  have  plenty  of  air  and 
water,  and  be  kept  free  from  all  insects  ;  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  them  in  fumigating.  They  can  be  grown  in 
the  low  houses  commonly  used  for  forcing,  but  higher  and  more 
airy  houses  are  far  better.  Mr.  Hovey  said  he  knew  a  gardener, 
who  had  been  very  successful  in  forcing  La  Reine  and  other 
old  varieties,  who  took  up  strong  plants  three  or  four  years  old, 
put  them  in  ten  or  twelve  isch  pots,  and  placed  them  in  a  cool 
vinery,  where  the  temperature  fell  nearly  to  freezing  at  night, 
giving  plenty  of  air.  Here  they  remained  until  the  young  shoots 
were  two  inches  long,  when  they  were  removed  to  a  warmer  house 
to  bloom. 

E.  W.  Buswell  said  that  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  a  plant 
to  be  two  or  three  years  old  before  forcing.  He  saw  at  Mr. 
11 
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Comley's,  newly  imported  rose  bushes  which  were  cat  back  very 
severely,  potted,  and  placed  in  the  potting  shed.  The  next  year 
very  fine  flowers  were  shown  from  these  plants. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  plants  might  be  forced  when  younger, 
or  only  one  year  old,  but  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  grow  a  plant 
for  a  single  bud.  The  one  great  object  is  to  have  plants  with 
many  fiowers,  and  this  cannot  be  done  on  very  young  plants. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  question  was  merely  as  to  the 
quantity  of  blooms  from  a  plant.  The  commercial  growers  pot 
their  plants. 

James  Comley  said  the  plants  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buswell  were 
one  year  old.  Two  year  old  plants  would  produce  better  flowers 
than  three  year  old,  but  not  so  many. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  said  that  he  had  been  quite  successful  in 
forcing  roses,  and  that  his  method  was  very  simple.  He  had  a 
row  of  Gen.  Jacqueminot  growing  in  the  open  ground,  which  at 
Thanksgiving  were  taken  up  and  put  in  his  rhododendron  cellar, 
which  is  kept  just  below  freezing.  At  Christmas  they  were  brought 
into  the  camellia  house,  and  gradually  to  the  warmest  end  of  the 
rose  bed.  The  plants  were  now  in  fhll  bloom ;  he  had  had  fifteen 
flowers  on  one  plant ;  on  lai^er  plants  he  would  get  more  bloom 
but  not  better.  The  plants  were  now  two  years  old.  After  forcing 
he  intended  to  take  them  up  and  plant  out.  He  thought  this  the 
best  way,  though  Mr.  Hovey's  might  make  better  exhibition  plants. 

Dr.  6.  F.  Waters  said  that  the  treatment  of  roses  proposed  is 
on  the  natural  order.  Success  is  due  to  close  observation  of  na- 
ture. He  had  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  natural  method  of  for- 
warding the  growth  of  plants.  We  must  make  our  steps  gradual, 
and,  though  we  might  make  very  little  perceptible  change,  con- 
tinued improvement  would  eventually  give  us  a  perfect  plant. 
The  plant  of  this  year  is  not  the  plant  of  last  year,  but  we  have  a 
new  system  built  on  the  system  of  the  previous  year,  just  as  in  the 
development  of  a  coral  reef  the  polyps  on  the  top  are  new  individ- 
uals. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  great  interest  of  these  discussions  is  in 
the  development  of  the  principles  on  which  horticultural  operations 
are  based.  The  Germans,  who  understand  the  principles  of  forc- 
ing, always  have  three  houses  for  the  purpose ;  the  first  kept  at 
nearly  freezing  temperature,  say  34**  to  40° ;  the  second  interme- 
diate, from  46**  to  56° ;  and  the  third  warmer,  from  60°  to  75°. 
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Amateurs  who  have  bat  one  hoase  do  not  see  the  reason  why  they 
cannot  grow  plants  as  well  as  anybody.  The  secret  of  Mr.  Band's 
success  is  in  gradually  inti-odncing  the  plants  to  heat.  If  too 
much  heat  is  given  at  first  the  flowers  will  be  smaU.  These  are 
principles  underlying  all  the  operations  of  gardening,  and  if  we 
n^lect  them  we  shall  fail  of  snccess.  All  forcing  mast  be  done 
gradually ;  the  increase  of  temperature  should  be  like  the  increase 
of  temperature  in  spring,  and  if  we  examine  the  table  in  *^  The 
Garden  Almanac/'  of  the  temperature  of  every  day  in  the  year,  we 
shall  see  how  very  gradual  this  increase  is  up  to  the  period  of  mid- 
sununer,  and  how  equally  gradual  is  the  fall  to  midwinter.  We 
most  imitate  this  if  we  would  not  fail.  We  can  cause  melon  seed 
to  germinate  in  five  days,  or  we  can  spread  out  the  same  amount 
of  heat  over  ten  days,  or  we  can  get  a  growth  of  cress  in  twenty- 
fonr  hours,  as  Mr.  Cruickshanks  recently  told  us  he  had  done,  but 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  closely  following  nature. 

Mr.  Rand  called  attention  to  a  plant  of  Phalcenopais  Schilr 
leriana  exhibited  by  him,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  costly 
orchids.  It  bore  a  fine  spike  of  flowers,  in  shape  resembling 
butterflies  (whence  the  generic  name),  and  of  a  delicate  lilac  or 
peach-bloom  color.  The  genus  includes  eight  or  ten  species, 
among  which  are  amabUiSj  grandiflora^  grandiflora  aurea^  roseay 
Loudij  lAlddenianniana^,  etc.,  and  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
large  and  the  small  flowered.  The  leaves  of  the  species  exhibited 
are  beantifuUy  variegated  with  bars  or  spots  of  green  and  white, 
the  under  side  being  of  a  dark  purple.  This  was  the  flrst  orchid, 
with  variegated  foliage,  known,  except  Ctfpripedium  barbatum^ 
and  is  the  only  epiphytal  orchid  combining  beauty  of  foliage  with 
beauty  of  flower.  It  makes  two  leaves  a  year ;  diflllerent  plants 
vary  in  the  marking  of  the  leaves,  and  in  purchasing  a  plant  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  this  point  as  well  as  to  the  flowers.  The 
flower  stem  shoots  up  rapidly  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  The 
plant  shown  is  the  first  that  ^as  flowered  in  New  England,  but 
Gen.  Bathbone,  of  Albany,  had>ii  plant  five  years  old,  with  leaves 
nearly  a  foot  long,  and  which  had,  at  one  time,  a  hundred  and 
eighty-two  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Java  and  Manilla,  and  not 
susceptible  of  cool  cultivation.  Many  orchids,  especially  the 
Fhalienopsids,  keep  on  developing  new  branches  from  the  flower 
stem,  but  the  SchiUeriana  is  an  exception.    It  is  very  difficult  to 
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increase,  but  Mr.  Rand  said  that  he  should  pin  the  flower  stem 
down  round  the  basket  in  which  it  was  growing,  and  possibly  new- 
plants  might  develop  from  the  nodes.  Though  the  Phalsenopsids 
are  the  most  easily  fertilized  of  all  orchids,  the  attempts  made  in 
England  to  produce  seedlings  have  failed,  but  in  their  native 
habitats  they  are  produced  so  freely  that  the  trees  are  covered 
with  their  beautiful  wreaths  of  flowers.  Under  cultivation  great 
care  is  required  to  see  that  the  soil  does  not  become  sour.  Mr. 
Rand  said  that  he  lost  a  large  plant  of  P.  amabilis^  from  the  water 
lodging  in  the  crown  of  the  plant.  The  roots  of  P.  Si^illeriomoL 
are  flattened,  while  most  of  the  other  species  have  cylindrical 
roots.  Mr.  Rand  thought  florists  would  flnd  it  profltable  to  grow 
this  orchid,  as  single  flowers  would  add  greatly  to  the  effect  of 
bouquets.  This  plant  had  been  in  bloom  for  three  weeks,  and 
would  probably  continue  for  six  weeks  longer.  P.  ainaJbiUs  flowers 
from  November  to  May.       / 

Mr.  Hovey  spoke  of  a  plant  of  Plialamopsis  SchiUeriana  which 
he  saw  in  the  flne  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Lieneau,  of  Jersey 
City,  with  very  beautifully  variegated  foliage,  showing  a  great 
variety  in  the  marking  of  the  leaves  of  this  magnificent  orchid. 

The  Chairman  thought  we  ought  to  appreciate  the  sei'vices 
rendered  to  horticulture  by  Mr.  Rand  in  introducing  and  exhibit- 
ing these  rare  orchids. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  it  had  often  been  his  lot  to  intro- 
duce resolutions  in  honor  of  those  whom  we  had  loved  in  life,  and 
to-day,  he  wished  to  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
elm  on  the  Common,  prostrated  by  the  gale  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  the  15th.  Though  it  had  lived  to  a  good  old  age  it  had 
at  last  passed  away,  but  if  it  could  have  spoken  what  tales  it  cojuld 
have  told  of  love  and  patriotism,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  land 
that  we  love  I 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  Old  Elm  Tree  was  associated  with  his 
earliest  recollections ;  he  remembered,  when  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  years  old,  being  taken  on  to  the  Common  on  election  day, 
and  seeing  the  rows  of  booths,  and  crowds  of  people  assembled, 
on  the  holidays  of  the  summer,  under  the  shade  of  this  great  tree. 
Before  the  young  trees  on  the  Common  were  so  thickly  planted  he 
had  seen  this  old  tree  standing  alone  with  a  hundred  cows  resting 
beneath  its  broad  and  shadowy  branches.     He  had  a  great  vener- 
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ation  for  beantifhl  trees,  and  though  he  had  been  obliged  to  cat 
down  a  great  many,  he  never  laid  the  axe  to  one  withoat  a  pang 
of  regret.  Mr.  Hovey  alladed  to  the  beautifhl  avennee  of  elms 
planted  in  Cambridge  before  the  revolution  by  Mr.  Inman,  under 
which  he  had  often  reclined  in  a  summer's  day,  and  said  that  he 
had  a  tree  on  his  own  grounds  for  which  he  felt  a  great  veneration. 
It  was  one  of  the  only  two  living  seedlings  of  the  Charter  Oak, 
and  was  brought  to  him  forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  W. 
Bull,  of  Hartford,  in  his  carpet  bag.  If  this  veteran  elm  that  has 
just  fallen,  could  only  speak  of  all  that  it  has  witnessed  for  two 
hundred  or  more  years,  what  a  record  it  would  give !  The  memo- 
ries which  its  fall  brought  before  him  were  more  than  he  could 
utter. 

Mr.  Wilder  sfud  that  there  was  a  young  tree  growing  very  near 
the  roots  of  the  great  elm,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  a  seedling  or  a  sucker.  He  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  planting,  on  this  centennial  year,  a  successor  to  the  old 
tree. 

Mr.  Hovey  thought  it  would  be  well  to  procure  a  portion  of  the 
old  tree  to  make  a  chair  for  the  president  of  the  Society. 

Hervey  Davis  said  he  had  been  informed  by  the  City  Forester 
that  the  young  tree  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wilder  is  a  sucker. 

James  Cruickshanks  said  that,  though  not  to  the  manor  born, 
he  had  a  great  regard  for  anything  associated,  like  this  old  tree^ 
with  the  history  of  the  country.  He  lived  in  Hartford  for  three 
years  and  he  now  had  a  highly  prized  relic  of  the  Charter  Oak, 
and  it  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  during  the  week  when 
it  was  blown  down,  an  oak  in  which  the  Scottish  hero,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  had  taken  refhge,  was  also  prostrated. 

Dr.  Waters  said  that  the  development  of  a  tree  depends  some- 
what on  the  length  of  the  season.  When  a  tree  gets  so  large  that 
the  sap  has  a  great  way  to  travel,  the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  do  not,  in  a  short  season,  have  time  to  perfect  by  their 
absorbed  and  elaborated  carbon  a  ground  connection  for  the  next 
year's  sap  to  flow  up  through,  so  that  no  sap  goes  to  those  parts 
which  have  not  had  made  for  them  such  a  connection,  and  conse- 
quently they  perish.  He  thought  that  if  this  old  tree  had  been 
headed  in  it  might  have  endured  for  a  century  longer.  Each 
living  bud  on  a  tree  is  the  result  of  forces  of  the  previous  year, 
and  is  a  possible  tree.    If  the  long,  dying  limbs  are  cut  back  to 
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where  ibll,  vigorous  bads  are  developed,  a  new  head  will  soon 
crown  the  tree. 

Josiah  Newhall  said  that  in  his  mind  there  were  many  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  old  tree.  Long  years  ago  there  met  under 
it  some  of  the  men  who  fought  some  of  the  hardest  battles  of  the 
revolution,  and  there  the  subject  of  a  monument  on  Bunker  Hill 
was  discussed.  There  he  (Gen.  Newhall)  commanded  one  of  the 
finest  regiments  in  the  state,  which  was  reviewed  by  Gen.  La- 
fayette.   He  hoped  we  might  have  some  memento  of  the  old  tree. 

Bev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  said  that  the  loss  of  this  old  tree  comes  very 
near  to  our  hearts,  as  it  touches  our  patriotism,  and  we  should  con- 
sider, as  a  Society,  whether  we  can  do  anything  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  such  trees.  The  Washington  Elm,  at  Cambridge,  lost  a 
large  limb  some  years  ago,  and  though  it  has  sent  out  new  shoots 
its  life  is  quite  precarious.  This  tree  is  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  old  elm  on  the  common,  for  here  Washington  first  drew 
his  sword  as  commander,  in  chief  of  the  revolutionary  army.  lir. 
Muzzey  said  that  he  secured  a  portion  of  the  broken  limb,  which 
he  regarded  as  among  his  most  precious  treasures.  A  few  years 
ago  fears  were  entertained  that  the  tree  was  near  its  end,  and  he 
asked  whether  any  one  could  do  anything  to  extend  the  term  of 
its  Ufe. 

Mr.  Hovey  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Waters  in  regard  to  lopping 
off  large  limbs,  to  resuscitate  an  old  tree.  Artificial  culture  re- 
quires the  use  of  the  knife,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  all  pruning 
does  not  shorten  the  life  of  the  tree. 

The  President  had  requested  him  to  say  something  of  the  azalea, 
of  which  we  had  many  fine  specimens  exhibited.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  a  seedling  of  his  own,  a  hybrid  between  Azalea  amoena  and 
A.  indka^  of  very  dwarf  habit,  resembling  A.  amoena  in  that  res- 
pect. His  object  was  to  get  a  plant  with  the  habit  of  A.  amoena^ 
and  fiowers  as  large  and  finely  striped  as  those  of  A.  Indica. 
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Saturday,  February  26,  1876. 

Bev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Dis- 
cussion presiding. 
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The  Chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  that,  notwithstanding 
the  seyere  weather,  we  had  to-day,  as  on  previons  occasions  this 
season,  a  very  fine  display  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  called  on 
exhibitors  for  some  account  of  their  yarions  contributions,  and 
their  methods  of  cultivation. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  all  his  horticultural  life  he  had  been 
hybridizing  the  azalea  and  camellia,  in  the  hope  of  producing  im- 
proved varieties,  and  as  he  could  not  expect  to  remain  here  many 
years,  he  had  been  desirous  to  bring  his  seedlings  into  flower  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  Two  years  ago  he  promised  to  produce 
seedling  camellias  and  azaleas,  from  seed  then  geniiinating,  some 
of  which  should  be  in  flower  at  this  time,  and  now  he  exhibited 
two  grafted  azaleas,  one  of  which  was  in  flower,  and  the  other 
would  be  abundantly  in  bloom  another  year,  and  an  ungrafled 
seedling  camellia,  of  the  same  age,  in  bud,  besides  a  grafted  speci- 
men. Whether  or  not  it  would  pay  to  take  so  much  trouble  to 
bloom  seedlings  early  was  not  the  question ;  his  purpose  was  to 
show  that  it  could  be  done.  The  stocks  of  the  azaleas  were  the 
common  A.  PTicenicea.  The  seed  was  sown  December  11,  1873, 
and  came  up  in  March,  1874,  so  that  the  flowers  were  produced  in 
less  than  two  years.  Mr.  Wilder  said  that  he  visited  his  green- 
house every  morning,  before  coming  into  town,  and  again  every 
afternoon,  and  saw  that  the  plants  were  regularly  watered  and 
cared  for.  The  cause  of  the  early  flowering  is  the  grafting  into 
older  stocks,  the  principle  being  the  same  as  is  applied  to  the 
early  production  of  new  seedling  Aruits. 

E.  W.  Buswell  remarked  that  the  Messrs.  Clapp  had  caused 
their  new  seedling  pears  to  fhiit  much  earlier  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done,  by  inserting  grafts  firom  them  in  the  branches 
of  old  trees. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  in  dealing  with  all  horticultural 
questions  we  must  be  governed  by  principles.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  see  seedling  azaleas  brought  into  bloom  in  two  years.  They 
generally  require  flrom  four  to  twenty  years.  He  had  a  camellia 
fh>m  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  which  only  flowered  last  year — a 
very  vigorous  plant  with  flne  foliage.  He  had  raised  a  seedling 
rose  fh>m  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  sowing  the  seed  in  December,  and 
the  plant  flowering  in  May,  though  roses  do  not  commonly  flower 
under  one  or  two  years.  One  of  the  flrst  persons  to  experiment 
in  accelerating  the  production  of  seedling  firuits  and  flowers  was 
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the  late  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  He  has  recorded  an  experiment 
with  a  seedling  camellia  which  grew  very  tall  and  vigorous  withoat 
blooming,  and  which  he  bent  down  and  twisted,  and  inarched  on 
itself,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  bloom,  but  without  suc- 
cess. All  trees,  said  Mr.  Hovey,  require  a  certain  period  of  time 
to  perfect  a  certain  kind  of  sap.  Some  require  more  time  than 
others,  the  Bartlctt  pear  fruiting  on  young  trees  at  four  or  five 
years  from  the  bud,  and  on  grafts  in  old  trees  in  two  years,  while 
the  Dix  requires  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  commence  bearing,  ami 
then  gives  only  a  few  pears  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  does  not 
come  into  full  bearing  until  about  five  years  later.  The  Harvard 
requires  about  twenty  years,  and  the  Urbaniste  from  fifteen  to 
twenty,  except  when  grafted  on  the  quince,  which  acts  on  it  like 
premature  old  age.  The  plan  adopted  b}^  Col.  Wilder  was  attended 
with  too  much  labor  and  expense  to  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
It  would  not  pay  nurserymen  to  graft  five  hundred  azaleas  to  ac- 
celerate their  bloom,  the  greater  part  of  which  must  be  thrown 
away  as  worthless.  His  method  was  to  winter  the  plants  under 
the  greenhouse  stage,  placing  them  out  doors  in  summer.  Inarch- 
ing requires  much  room  and  considerable  care,  and  is  now  seldom 
practised,  grafting  the  young  wood  being  substituted.  When 
plants  are  forced  by  using  manures  or  fertilizers,  in  any  consider- 
able quantity,  to  accelerate  the  growth,  the  fiowers  are  injured  in 
form  and  substance. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  Mr.  Hovey  had  stated  very  clearly  the 
principle  that  maturity  is  requisite  to  enable  a  plant  to  produce 
flowers  and  fruit.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Knight  was  mistaken  in  the 
opinion  that  a  graft  could  not  be  made  to  produce  fruit  before  the 
seedling  from  which  it  was  taken,  as  we  have  proved  over  and 
over  again.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hovey  as  to  the  economical 
principle  involved  in  his  experiments,  but  he  was  desirous  to  see, 
as  early  as  possible,  whether  he  had  among  his  seedlings  anything 
better  than  we  previously  possessed. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  it  was  well  to  bear  in  mii)d  that  it  had  been 
taught  that  plants  raised  ft-om  cuttings,  a  process  analogous  to 
grafting,  would  not  produce  fiowers  sooner  than  seedlings,  but  this 
was  disproved  by  Dr.  Dix,  who  raised  a  double  white  camellia 
from  a  cutting.  Some  of  Mr.  Hovey's  seedling  camellias,  the 
Anne  Marie  Hovey  and  C.  M.  Hovey  for  instance,  were  from  five 
to  ten  years  old*  before  fiowering.    The  tops  of  the  young  plants 
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many  years  ago,  when  grafting  was  not  as  well  understood  as  now — 
before  we  had  studied  the  works  of  the  French,  who  have  carried 
the  art  to  such  perfection — ^were  inarched  on  old  plants.  Now  he 
has  cuttings  blooming  in  from  two  to  three  years,  as  quickly  as  a 
graft  and  even  earlier.  After  a  time,  cuttings  from  old  plants 
seem  to  retain  tl^e  properties  of  the  old  plants. 

E.  8.  Hand,  Jr.,  said  that  the  only  seedling  azaleas  he  had  raised 
were  hardy  varieties,  which  flowered  in  eight  years  from  the 
seed. 

Mr.  Rand  exhibited  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  putchellum^  and 
said  that  the  different  species  are  natives  of  the  cool  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  where  at  night  frost  not  unfrequently  rests  on  the  leaves, 
some  being  found  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet.  When  first  dis- 
covered, the  plants  were  carried  to  England  by  the  ten  thousand, 
but  probably  not  one  of  those  imported  from  1830  to  1835.  is  now 
alive.  They  were  destroyed  by  being  subjected  to  the  same  heat 
as  East  Indian  orchids.  The  great  difficulty  in  growing  them  here 
will  t>e  the  heat  of  our  summers.  They  may  be  grown  in  a  green- 
house where  the  temperature  falls  to  io""  at  night,  along  with  pan- 
sies  and  camellias.  As  each  pseudobulb,  of  the  species  exhibited, 
annually  produces  two,  it  is  rapidly  propagated.  Its  season  of 
growth  ends  in  August,  when  it  should  be  kept  dry  until  December 
and  afterwards  kept  cool.  The  plant  shown  had  been  in  bloom 
for  five  weeks,  and  had  been  kept  in  the  hall  of  Mr.  Rand's 
dwelling  house,  where  the  temperature  fell  to  45°  at  night.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant  and  graceful,  and  might  be  profitably  culti- 
vated by  florists,  as  they  can  be  grown  as  easily  as  the  lily  of  the 
valley. 

Mr.  Hovey  exhibited  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  Eugenia  myrti- 
fdia.  He  stated  that  it  was  a  very  ornamental  plant  belonging  to 
an  important  genus,  of  which  the  common  allspice,  E,  Pimenta^ 
is  a  species.  The  fruit  is  eatable  and  quite  pleasant,  forming  an 
agreeable  variety  for  the  table.  The  fruit  of  Eugenia  Jambos  is 
larger  and  more  eatable.  All  the  species  are  beautiful  plants, 
nearly  related  to  the  myrtle,  and  resemble  that  genus  both  in 
foliage  and  flower.  The  flowers  of  E,  myrtifolia  are  borne  in  pro- 
fhsion  all  summer,  and  though  it  would  require  many  plants  to 
produce  any  quantity  of  fruit  for  eating,  it  is  borne  so  abundantly 
as  to  be  very  ornamental  on  the  tree.     When  pinched  into  pyra- 
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midal  form,  like  the  azalea,  it  makes  a  very  handsome  plant,  and 
is  so  hardy  that  it  might  almost  be  kept  over  winter  in  the  cellar. 

The  effect  of  the  winter  just  past,  on  fruit  and  other  trees,  was 
then  brought  up,  and  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  any  obser- 
Yations  had  been  made  on  this  point,  Robert  Manning  stated  that 
he  had  examined  some  peach  buds,  which,  near  the  base  of  the 
shoots,  appeared  entirely  uninjured.  Those  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoots  exhibited  a  general  discoloration,  but  none  showed  the 
distinct  black  speck  which  is  so  well  known  as  indicating  the  de- 
struction of  the  embryo.  Some  persons  held  that  whenever  the 
mercury  fell  to  — 10°  the  peach  buds  were  all  destroyed,  but  though 
his  thermometer  had  marked — 12'',  he  thought  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  buds  were  uninjured  to  afford  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 

Henry  F.  French  said  that  A.  J.  Downing  stated  many  years 
ago  that  peach  buds  would  be  destroyed  whenever  the  temperature 
fell  to  — 10°  or  — 1 2°,  but  he  had  often  observed  that  they  survived  a 
cold  of — 20°  to  — 25°.  In  a  dry  soil  the  growth  stops  earlier  apd  the 
wood  ripens  earlier,  and  hence  is  less  liable  to  injury.  Mr.  French 
asked  whether  any  one  could  account  for  the  bursting  of  apple 
trees.  He  thought  it  might  be  caused  by  the  ft*eezing  of  sap.  It 
is  well  known  to  wood  choppers  that  trees  do  freeze  to  the  heart 
in  severe  cold. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  fruit  trees  in  his  ground  split  open  in  con- 
sequence of  the  severe  cold  the  last  of  November,  1875. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  in  the  winter  of  1856  and  1857  the  ther- 
mometer fell  to  — 20°,  and  pear  trees  were  injured  both  in  the  bud 
and  wood,  while  most  peach  buds  were  uninjured.  Much  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  the  severity  of  the  cold, 
both  preceding  and  succeeding  zero  weather.  When  peach 
buds  are  killed,  the  cause  may  be  found  in  some  peculiarity 
of  the  winter.  Trees  will  often  resist  a  single  freezing  when  they 
cannot  survive  two  or  three.  Azaleas  when  frozen  may  be  recov- 
ered by  careful  treatment,  thawing  slowly  and  in  the  dark,  bat  if 
frozen  a  second  time  the  plant  will  be  severely  injured  or  destroyed. 
Sometimes  the  temperature  falls  to — 15°  or — 20°,  followed  by 
a  mild  rain,  and  a  second  or  third  change  to  zero  destroys  the 
fruit  buds.  The  sap  appears  to  be  liquefied  by  the  heat,  and  the 
succeeding  cold  acts  mechanically  and  splits  the  trees.  Mr. 
Hovey  instanced  a  row  of  lime  trees  on  Boston  Common,  which  in 
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winter  crack  open  to  the  width  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch,  but 
close  up  again  in  summer.  The  wood  of  this  tree  has  large,  open 
vessels.  He  had  observed  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
abele  and  the  white  maple  during  winter.  While  the  buds  of  the 
latter  swell  in  warm  weather  and  contract  on  the  return  of  cold, 
those  of  the  former  continue  to  grow  larger  and  larger,  indicating 
continuous  root  action.  We  know  that  the  catkins  of  the  hazel 
frequently  appear  in  November.  These  facts  indicate  that  some- 
thing is  obtained  from  the  ground  even  during  the  most  severe 
weather.  Mr.  Hovey  did  not  know  why  root  action  might  not  go 
on  even  when  the  ground  was  frozen.  It  had  been  thought  that 
rhododendrons  were  injured  by  excessive  evaporation  during  very 
dry  weather  in  March,  accompanied  by  high  winds  when  the 
ground  was  frozen,  so  that  the  roots  were  unable  to  make  good 
the  loss  of  moisture  sustained  by  the  top.  But  this  is  merely  sup- 
position and  has  not  been  shown  by  careful  experiment  to  be  true. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  movement  of  sap  through- 
out the  entire  year. 

The  Chairman  suggested  the  subject  of  Noxious  Insects  as  im- 
portant and  interesting  for  discussion  at  a  future  meeting. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 


Saturday,  March  4,  1876. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock. 
President  Parkman  in  the  chair. 

This  being  the  time  ordered  for  the  election  of  Recording  Sec- 
retary, the  Recording  Secretary  announced  that  the  notice  had 
been  duly  given,  and  on  motion  the  polls  were  opened  at  five  min- 
utes past  eleven,  to  remain  open  thirty  minutes. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  acceptance  of  the  resig- 
nation of  William  Gray,  Jr.  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Gardens.  On  motion  C.  M.  Hovey,  William  Gray,  Jr.,  and  John 
G.  Barker  were  chosen  a  committee  to  nominate  a  candidate  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  Garden  Committee. 
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Henrt  W.  Putnam,  of  Salem, 

Sahuel  W.  Twomblt,  of  Winchester, 

D.  L.  MiLLiKEN,  of  Maplewood, 

Jahes  Lawrekce,  of  Groton, 
being  nominated  to  the  Society  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were 
elected  to  membership. 

The  polls  for  the  election  of  Recording  Secretary  were  closed  at 
thirty-five  minutes  past  eleven. 

The  Chair  appointed  C.  M.  Hovey,  J.  W.  Manning,  and  William 
H.  Spooner  a  committee  to  count  the  votes.  The  Committee 
reported  the 

.  Whole  number  of  votes,  .        .        41 

Eobert  Manning  had       .         •        •        40 
and  was  elected. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  reported  that  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  authorities  of  the  exhibition,  to  establish  the  number  or  quan- 
tity of  specimens  which  should  be  exhibited  of  the  different  kinds 
of  fhiit,  and  that  until  this  point  was  fixed,  which  he  trusted  would 
be  soon,  the  Committee  would  be  unable  to  issue  their  circular 
inviting  contributions. 

Meeting  dissolved. 

No  separate  meeting  for  discussion  was  formally  organized,  bat 
while  waiting  for  the  closing  of  the  polls  Charles  M.  Hovey  exhib- 
ited some  seedling  azaleas  and  made  some  remarks  in  continua- 
tion of  the  subject  discussed  the  previous  week.  One  of  the  aza- 
leas was  a  seedling  six  inches  high  and  Just  two  years  old,  showing 
a  single  flower,  while  a  smaller  plant  of  Bijou  de  Paris  was  raised 
from  a  cutting,  and  bore  a  flower.  Mr.  Hovey  said*  that  he  com- 
menced raising  seedling  azaleas  in  1885,  and  since  then  had  raised 
them  in  large  numbers,  and  that  as  a  rule  seedlings  did  not  flower 
near  so  early  as  grafls  or  cuttings,  "these  azaleas  were  of  the 
Oledstanesii  or  kUeritia  type ;  while  those  shown  by  Mr.  Wilder, 
the  previous  week,  were  of  the  Phoenkea  type.  We  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  seedling  plant  should  not  come  up  and  bloom  imme- 
diately, but  experience  shows  us  that  it  must  arrive  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  that  it  requires  the  formation  or  storing  up  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  sap. 
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Mr.  Hovey  also  exhibited  a  camellia  cutting  two  years  old,  in 
flower,  taken  from  an  old  plant,  and  confirming  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  azalea  cutting,  that  by  propagating  from  cuttings 
of  old  plants  we  can  accelerate  the  production  of  flowers.  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  when  we  can  accelerate  the  flowering  of  seed- 
ling plants,  so  as  to  judge  of  their  merits  earlier. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  exhibited  a  flower  of  azalea  Marie  Le  Febvre, 
and  said  it  was  remarkable  how  from  the  original  Azalea  Indica 
such  large  flowers  as  these  were  produced.  The  first  importation 
was  A.  Indica  alba^  and  the  wonderful  development  that  had 
resulted  from  it  by  hybridizing,  was  the  strongest  inducement  to 
continue  the  practice.  We  get  such  things  by  hybridizing,  as 
Nature  herself  never  thought  of.  He  did  not  believe  that  Adam 
in  Eden  had  such  fiowers  as  these.     He  began  low  down.  * 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  once  in  a  while  Nature  steps  in  and  pro- 
duces something  surpassing  all  that  man  can  accomplish,  an<} 
instanced  the  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme  pear,  which  was  found 
growing  wild  in  a  hedge  in  France.  In  such  productions  Nature 
seems  to  surpass  herself. 

Mr.  Wilder  did  not  believe  that  the  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme 
pear  grew  up  without  being  naturally  impregnated  by  the  bees  or 
wind,  or  that  Van  Mons  could  have  practised  on  his  own  theory, 
for  natural  impregnation  would  continually  have  interfered 
with  it. 

Mr.  Hovey  remarked  that  Darwin  was  not  the  first  to  suggest 
the  theory  of  selection,  for  Dr.  Van  Mons'  theory  was  essentially 
a  theory  of  evolution  and  development.  • 

Dr.  G.  F.  Waters  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  small  size  of 
the  pots  had  something  to  do  with  the  early  flowering  of  the 
azalea  and  camellia  exhibited. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  smaller  the  pot,  consistently  with  the 
health  of  the  plant,  the  sooner  the  plant  would  bloom.  To  cramp 
the  roots,  without  stinting,  brings  early  maturity,  like  the  quince 
stock,  where  the  sap  vessels  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  pear 
graft,  causing  an  enlargement  just  above  the  point  of  union.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  effect  is  produced  by  ringing,  but  he  had  noticed 
that  when  a  branch  of  the  Dix  pear,  which  is  noted  for  its  late 
bearing,  was  girdled  to  cause  it  to  produce  fruit,  it  seemed  to  grow 
over  more  rapidly  than  other  varieties.  In  producing  seedlings 
he  had  always  acted  on  the  principle  that  checking  the  growth  of 
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the  plants  by  keeping  them  in  a  small  pot,  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
them  to  flower  at  an  earlier  period. 

Mr.  Hovey  spoke  of  the  clematis  as  deserving  more  attention 
than  it  had  received  here,  and  alluded  to  the  Jackmanni  type  and 
other  improved  forms  which  have  recently  been  produced  in  Eu- 
rope. Clematis  Fortunei,  a  double  white  variety,  had  flowered  and 
produced  seed  abundantly  with  him,  and  a  specimen  of  the  progeny 
was  exhibited.  It  had  a  lavender  colored  flower  with  seven  or 
eight  petals,  resembling  the  original  type.  He  thought  we  could 
produce  varieties  here  as  good  as  the  improved  European  kinds, 
such  as  Ruhdla^  Jackmanni^  Prince  of  Wales,  etc. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  Henry  F.  French,  Mr.  Hovey  said 
that  the  habit  of  the  flower  exhibited  was  the  same  as  that  of  our 
native  species ;  it  is  hardy  and  grows  rapidly. 

J.  H.  Woodford  asked  how  long  the  seed  was  in  germinating. 

Mr.  Hovey  replied  that  it  was  sowed  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  August, 
and  some  germinated  in  January  and  February,  while  others  laid 
in  the  ground  a  year  before  the  plants  came  up.  It  was  planted 
about  three  years  ago. 

President  Parkman  said  that  some  species  take  longer  to  flower 
than  others.  The  specimen  exhibited  seemed  to  have  returned  to 
the  patens  type,  but  to  have  inherited  from  its  parent  a  tendency 
to  come  double.  He  thought  the  single  varieties  more  beautiful 
than  the  double.  He  had  raised  a  large  number  of  seedlings,  and- 
in  England  so  many^had  been  raised  that  the  market  was  glutted, 
a  single  nurseryman  having  received  fVom  the  originators  two 
hundred  new  seedlings.  Sometimes,  however,  we  got  something 
so  superior  that  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  raising  seedlings. 
Clematis  Jackmanni  was  a  cross  of  C,  lanuginosa  and  C  viticdla — 
the  latter  having  a  smaller  flower  with  four  petals,  and  in  some  of 
the  varieties  being  very  dark  colored.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
varieties  is  Hendersoniy  which  blooms  freely  and  is  very  hardy,  and 
was  probably  used  by  Mr.  Jackman  to  cross  C7.  lanuginosa,  O, 
Jackmanni  sometimes  comes  with  four  petals  like,  (7.  vUiceUa. 

Mr.  Hovey  remarked  that  the  varieties  with  but  four  petals, 
though  producing  a  fine  effect  in  a  mass,  were  not  so  beautiftil  as 
individual  flowers,  and  we  should  now,  with  improved  sorts,  reject 
those  with  only  four  petals,  unless  remarkable  for  color,  and  retain 
those  with  five,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  petals,  which  are  circular  in 
form,  and  beautiful  as  single  flowers.    He  sowed  the  seeds  in  a 
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pot  and  placed  them  on  a  shelf  in  the  propagating  house  or  onder 
the  stage  till  they  showed  signs  of  growing.  Many  seeds  were 
ruined  by  alternate  drying  and  watering,  causing  them  to  rot. 
They  should  have  moderate  and  eyen  warmth,  and  never  be  very 
wet  or  yery  dry.  Seeds  of  lilies  kept  in  an  even  temperature  in 
a  cool  shady  place,  come  much  better  and  more  regular  than  when 
exposed  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  or  wet  and  drought. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Satubdat,  March  11,  1876. 

William  G.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication 
and  Discussion,  presided,  and  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the 
beautiful  exhibition  in  the  hall,  which  could  not  but  be  an  incen- 
tive to  others  to  cultivate  such  flowers.  He  felt  confident  that  the 
public  would  catch  the  enthusiasm  in  floriculture,  which  led  to 
such  increasingly  beautiful  exhibitions.  In  the  absence  of  any 
special  essay,  he  called  on  the  exhibitors  to  say  something  of  their 
various  productions. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  alluded  to  the  many  beautifhl  azaleas  ex- 
hibited by  himself  and  others,  and  said  that  perhaps  no  plant  had 
been  improved  more  than  this.  The  improvement  was  due  to  a 
knowledge  of  cross  fertilization,  bringing  together  the  best  parents 
80  as  to  produce  not  only  beautifhl  flowers  but  plants  of  good 
habit.  A  plant  with  gross  foliage  and  robust  habit,  but  diminu- 
tive flowers,  presents  an  incongruous  appearance.  In  crossing,  we 
should  select  varieties  possessing  the  characteristics  that  we  desire 
to  combine.  The  camellia  has  been  equally  improved  with  the 
azalea.  Mr.  Wilder  thought  there  was  a  point  be3'ond  which  wa 
could  not  go  in  improvement,  and  that  we  should  never  see  any  flner 
flowers  of  the  camellia  and  azalea  than  now  exist,  but  there  were 
a  multitude  of  other  things  that  could  be  brought  up  to  the  same 
standard,  and  we  may  see  other  forms  of  flowers  and  expressions 
of  color  in  those  species  which  have  been  most  improved  by  art. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  attention  of  every  one  entering  the 
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hall  would  be  arrested  by  the  $tand  of  perpetaal  roses  exhibited  by 
James  Comley,  and  he  had  no  doabt  that  it  was  in  the  mind  of 
many  gentlemen  that  they  would  cultivate  perpetual  roses.  So 
many  of  the  contributors  of  flowers  remained  in  the  hall  that  it  be- 
came a  question  whether  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  follow  the 
exhibition  to  the  other  room.  He  wished  that  Mr.  Comley  were 
present  to  give  us  some  information  concerning  his  method  of 
forcing  roses,  but  as  he  was  not  he  called  upon  C.  M.  Atkinson  to 
tell  us  something  about  a  plant  of  JTiyrsacanthus  nuUans  exhibited 
by  him. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  this  plant  belonged  to  the  order  AcantJiacece^ 
and  was  introduced  from  South  America  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  It  is  a  half  shrubby  plant,  producing  great  numbers  of  bril- 
liant crimson,  tubular  flowers,  attached  near  the  ends  of  long,  slen- 
der, branched,  drooping  flower  stems,  giving  the  plant  a  very  grace- 
ful appearance.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  cultivated  of  warm  greenhouse  plants.  It  requires  a 
temperature  of  about  50®  at  night,  and  plenty  of  water.  He  had 
found  it  very  useftil  for  table  decoration,  the  trusses  of  flowers 
being  so  arranged  as  to  droop  from  the  cups  of  a  branching  flower 
stand.  The  plant  exhibited  had  been  in  flower  for  three  weeks, 
and  would  continue  certainly  a  month  longer.  It  was  about 
twelve  months  old  and  four  feet  high. 

Mr.  Atkinson  also  exhibited  a  branch  of  Philadelphus  coronarius^ 
in  flower,  from  a  plant  which  he  had  brought  into  the  greenhouse 
to  make  cuttings  from,  desiring  to  increase  his  stock  so  as  to  plant 
a  hedge.  It  was  brought  in  at  about  the  same  time  with  the 
deutzias,  and  the  plant,  which  was  three  feet  high,  was  now 
covered  with  flowers.  He  thought  it  would  be  valuable  for  forcing 
as  a  flowering  plant. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  thought  that  it  would  require  too  much  room 
to  force  the  Philadelphus;  if,  however,  a  gentleman  had  plenty  of 
space  it  would  be  desirable,  but  they  could  not  be  raised  in  the 
low  houses  commonly  built  now  for  forcing.  The  weigelia  and 
similar  shrubs,  are  also  frequently  forced,  and  are  very  beautiful. 
It  is  considered  by  gardeners  more  of  a  feat  to  force  some  of  these 
things  out  of  season  than  to  grow  tender  plants  in  season.  All 
these  forced  shrubs  add  variety,  interest,  and  beauty  to  every 
collection,  but  as  a  matter  of  profit,  estimated  by  their  money 
value,  there  is  little  in  it.  This,  however,  should  never  be  con-^ 
nected  with  real  art. 
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E.  W.  Buswell  thonght  that  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
forcing  hardy  flowers  than  is  now,  and  instanced  some  blooms  of 
HemerocaUis  flava  on  exhibition.  He  believed  that  if  more  atten- 
tion were  given  to  ascertaining  the  adaptability  of  hardy  things  to 
forcing,  many  beaatiAil  flowers  would  be  found  eligible. 

Mr.  Hovey  read  from  "  The  Garden,"  Vol.  IX,  p.  185  (February 
19,  1876),  in  the  weekly  calendar  of  operations,  directions  to  "  in- 
trodace  into  the  forcing  houses,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  plants 
of  a  hardy  nature,  such  as  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  deutzias,  lilacs, 
weigelias,  sweetbriars,"  and  plants  of  that  class,  showing  that  it 
was  a  common  thing  in  large  private  establishments.  In  England 
these  plants  are  considered  more  important  and  often  more  at- 
tractive than  others  of  far  greater  value. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  being  called  on  by  the  Chair  to  give  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  forcing  roses,  said  that  few  of  us  had  seen 
better  roses  than  those  shown  by  Mr.  Comley .  The  rose,  or  any 
other  plant,  to  be  forced  successfully,  must  be  in  condition^  which 
means  a  great  deal  with  plants,  as  well  as  with  horses.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  cultivator  should  be,  by  careful  preparation  to  bring 
them  into  proper  condition  for  forcing.  They  should  not  be  left 
until  they  have  to  be  pned  out  of  the  ground  with  a  crow-bar.  His 
practice  was,  not  to  neglect  the  plants  after  forcing,  but  to  look  to 
them  carefully  and  keep  up  the  growth,  and  if  we  do  this  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  as  good  roses  as  Mr.  Comley's. 
The  great  drawback  is  that  the  wood  does  not  ripen,  and  the  car- 
dinal point  of  success  is  to  get  the  plant  into  good  condition,  with 
well  ripened  wood.  If  you  have  a  spare  house,  or  a  spare  cold  frame, 
the  best  way  is  to  bring  them  on  gradually.  He  had  a  neighbor 
who  places  them  in  a  cold  vinery,  and  whose  plants  were  now  a 
solid  sheet  of  bloom.  He  plants  them  out  in  summer  and  lifts 
again  in  September,  subjecting  them  to  a  little  frost — just  enough 
to  kill  the  foliage.  The  best  soil  is  a  heavy  one ;  not  a  clay,  but 
a  good,  stiff  loam,  with  a  little  well  rotted  cow  manure  and  a  little 
sand.  The  roses  exhibited  are  called  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  the 
Noisette,  Bourbon,  and  China  roses  are  so  much  mixed  now,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  blood  of  the  different  classes. 

Mr.  Hovey  corroborated  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
and  added  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  undertake  to  cultivate  such 
plants  in  a  mixed  collection.    The  most  carefUl  preparation  would 

13 
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be  of  no  avail  if  they  were  placed  at  once  in  too  much  heat ;  there 
would  be  plenty  of  foliage  and  red  spider,  but  few  roses.  He 
would  take  op  in  September,  place  in  a  half  shady  sitnation,  and 
have  them  judiciously  watered,  and  then  the  foliage  would  assist 
the  growth  of  roots.  Roses  seldom  lose  their  foliage  until  the  last 
of  October,  and  we  occasionally  see  a  flower  in  November,  and 
when  managed  in  this  way  the  plants  have  two  months  to  grow. 
To  be  forced  successfully  there  must  be  a  cessation  of  growth  and 
a  ripeness  of  the  wood.  As  the  nights  become  cool  the  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  the  wood  ripens  gradually.  The  means  of  ripen- 
ing are  withholding  heat  and  water.  It  would  be  foolish  to  leave 
the  plants  in  the  ground  until  a  crow-bar  was  required  to  dig  them 
up.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  force  a  crop  of  grapes  by  rais- 
ing the  temperature  at  once  to  80^,  as  a  crop  of  roses. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  foliage,  if  sustained  by  showering 
and  keeping  the  plant  close,  certainly  did  encourage  root  action. 
But  the  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
submit  the  plant  to  the  action  of  frost.  Strawberries  should  be 
exposed  to  frost  before  forcing,  so  as  to  cause  vegetation  to  cease. 

Mr.  Hovey  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  exposing  roses  to 
frost.  It  might  not  injure  them,  but  it  would  not  do  them  any 
good.  He  would  not  subject  even  strawberry  plants  to  firost.  In 
California,  where  they  never  see  fi*ost  at  all — certainly  nothing 
more  than  white  f^ost — they  have  abundant  crops  of  strawberries, 
pears,  and  all  other  fruits. 

John  B.  Moore  did  not  believe  that  hardy  roses  could  be  forced 
with  the  best  success  when  planted  in  the  ground  in  summer  and 
taken  up  in  autumn,  but  would  keep  them  in  the  pots.     He  had 
exposed  his  to  frost  severe  enough  to  burst  some  of  the  pots,  and 
now  had  plants  with  thirty  buds  on  each.    They  were  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  and  the  pots  covered  with  leaves  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches,  and  remained  there  until  quite  cool  weather.    Neither  did 
he  believe  that  they  needed  a  separate  house,  for  he  had  grown 
them  in  the  same  room  with  smilax,  tea  roses,  pelargoniums,  etc. 
They  could  be  grown  as  Mr.  Hovey  and  Mr.  Atkinson  had  stated. 
Mr.  Gomley  grew  his  in  pots,  and  the  tops  had  all  been  exposed  to 
fh>8t.    While  he  did  not  believe  that  freezing  the  soil  in  the  pot 
would  do  any  good,  in  his  own  case  it  had  certainly  not  done  any 
harm. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  Mr.  Nelson,  the  neighbor  of  whom  he 
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had  previously  spoken,  had  forced  roses  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  when  tamed  ont  of  the  pots  the  roots  are  a  mass  of 
fibres.  He  knevr  that  they  could  be  forced  when  turned  out.  He 
knew  a  man  who  forced  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  plants 
yearly. 

Mr.  Hovey  read  the  notes  of  his  remarks  at  the  meeting  on  the 
19th  of  February,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  plants  should  be 
grown  in  pots  to  ensure  the  best  success,  and  said  that  if  they  had 
been  planted  in  the  ground  and  were  to  be  taken  up,  it  should  be 
done  in  September.  Mr.  Paul,  the  English  rose  grower,  had  shown 
a  plant  with  two  hundred  blooms,  and  he  kept  them  for  fifteen 
years  in  pots.  Undoubtedly  they  can  be  grown  successfully  by 
potting  in  autumn.  Mr.  Nelson's  plants  were  finer  than  any  that 
have  been  shown  here,  and  he  plants  out.  Mr.  Hovey  thought 
that  those  who  are  not  proficient  would  do  better  to  plunge  and 
shift  their  plants,  and  bring  on  a  perhaps  premature  ripeness  of 
the  wood. 

The  Chairman  asked,  Why  not  ripen  the  Wood  earlier,  by  with- 
holding water,  so  as  to  start  them  earlier  ?  He  had  supposed  that 
frost  was  a  more  desirable  element  than  the  gentlemen  who  had 
spoken  appeared  to  think. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  ripeness  of  wood  is  an  indispensable 
condition.  Drought  and  fh)8t  have  the  same  effect.  In  California 
the  only  way  they  can  ripen  their  wood  is  by  withholding  water. 
Cold  and  heat  have  the  same  effect  on  vegetation.  A  rose  which 
has  produced  such  flowers  as  are  exhibited  to-day,  has  made  three- 
fourths  of  its  growth.  He  had  roses  with  shoots  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  if  these  were  not  taken  care  of  after  fiowering, 
there  would  be  but  a  small  show  of  bloom  another  season.  He 
would  say  to  any  amateur  beginning  to  force  roses,  that  if  he 
did  not  get  an  abundance  of  fiowers  the  first  year  he  should  not 
be  discouraged. 

£.  W.  Buswell  asked  whether  Deutzia  gracilis  could  be  forced 
without  being  subjected  to  a  season  of  frost. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  he  had  forced  them  when  they  had  been  only 
sabjccted  to  a  slight  frost,  but  they  would  have  done  better  if  they 
had  been  firozen  thoroughly  so  as  to  put  the  plants  entirely  at  rest. 

Mr.  Hovey  thought  the  subject  was  somewhat  in  doubt.  It  is 
very  difiQcnlt  to  establish  what  is  successfbl  cultivation.  He  had 
a  hundred  deutzias  which  had  not  been  out  of  the  pots  for  five 
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years,  except  to  be  repotted.  They  are  placed  out  doors  after 
blooming,  as  soon  as  can  be  done  with  safety,  and  in  August  such 
as  need  it  are  repotted  and  others  are  top  dressed.  They  are  only 
exposed  to  frost  enough  to  take  off  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Buswell  said  that  the  point  which  he  desired  to  ascertain 
was  whether  hardy  plants  would  not  give  more  satisfactory  results 
when  forced,  if  first  subjected  to  such  treatment  in  regard  to 
iVeezing  as  nature  gives  them. 

Mr.  Hovey  thought  that  they  would  not.  His  plants  begin  to 
lose  their  leaves  early  in  September,  and  often  have  lost  all  their 
foliage  before  severe  frost.  He  would  not  subject  them  to  frost 
were  it  not  to  keep  them  back.  Perhaps  some  of  them  got  frozen 
through,  though  he  took  especial  pains  that  they  should  not,  by 
throwing  a  few  leaves  over  them,  as  freezing  hard  would  break  the 
pots,  but  he  saw  no  difference  among  them  which  he  could  attri- 
bute to  freezing.  He  never  put  a  plant  into  the  house  that  to  his 
knowledge  had  not  been  exposed  to  frost  at  all,  but  thought  it 
would  neither  injure  nor  benefit  them. 

Mr.  Buswell  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  plants  would  force 
better  if  we  could  supply  all  the  conditions  under  which  they 
naturally  grow. 

Mr.  Wilder  thought  frost  for  the  tops  was  advantageous  because 
it  puts  the  plants  to  rest. 

Mr.  Buswell  said  that  there  was  more  or  less  activity  in  the  sap 
in  the  roots  of  plants  even  when  frozen,  and  asked  whether  the 
activity  might  not  be  so  great,  when  not  frozen,  as  to  interfere 
with  forcing. 

Mr.  Atkinson  did  not  believe  in  frost ;  he  took  up  all  his  plants 
while  still  in  foliage,  and  syringed.  Possibly  they  might  have 
got  some  frost.  Every  year  as  soon  as  they  had  ceased  flowering 
he  took  care  to  remove  all  the  old  wood. 

The  Chairman  said  that  no  gentleman  had  taken  the  position 
that  frost  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  a  cold  climate,  snow  falls 
early  and  the  ground  is  not  frozen.  Yet  it  seemed  to  him  that 
there  was  an  advantage  in  a  moderate  frost.  It  is  a  method 
provided  by  nature  for  ripening  the  wood.  We  are  obliged  to 
work  in  a  short  time,  and  the  slight  freezing  gives  us  the  desired 
effect.  He  was  engaged  in  some  experiments  which  he  hoped 
would  enable  him  to  pronounce  a  positive  judgment  on  the  point. 
He  had  taken  plants  that  had  been  forced,  and  by  artificial  means 
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subjected  them  to  frost  in  August,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them 
to  sleep  and  giving  a  more  perfect  rest  than  by  merely  drying,  so 
as  to  force  again  in  November  or  December. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Satukdat,  March  18,  1876. 

W.  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  presiding.  The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Pit)- 
fessor  of  Botany : 

The  Herbabia  of  the  Massachusetts  Hobticultural  Sooncrr. 


BT  JOHN  BOBINSOK. 


At  previous  meetings  of  this  Society,  the  subject  of  forming  an 
Herbarium  has  been  occasionally  mentioned,  and  the  hope  ex* 
pressed  that  at  some  future  time  such  a  collection  would  be  made. 
While  looking  over,  this  winter,  the  various  dried  plants  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  presented  to  the  Society,  some  members  of 
your  Committee  suggested  the  propriety  of  having  these  collections 
arranged  and  made  available  to  the  members  for  reference.  It 
was  also  thought  desirable  that  a  report  should  be  prepared,  stating 
what  these  collections  were,  with  suggestions  as  to  their  improve- 
ment. I  have  carefully  examined  the  several  packages,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretary,  who  has  given  me  the  names  of  the 
donors  and  the  dates  of  presentation,  and  find  them  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

No.  1.  From  Giuseppe  Monarchini,  M.  D.,  IT.  S.  Consul, 
Island  of  Crete,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society ;  May  8, 
1851.  A  collection  of  plants  f^om  Crete,  consisting  of  some  fifty 
species,  mounted  on  twenty  sheets  of  paper  partly,  named,  but  not 
systematically  arranged. 

No.  2.  From  "  A  Lady  in  Roxbury,"  August  9,  1851,  as  well 
as  can  be  determined.  This  ^*  collection  of  flowering  plants  and 
grasses,"  as  the  report  in  the  Tbansactioks  of  the  above  date 
designates  them,  consists  of  some  ten  sheets,  arranged  with  a 
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greater  view  to  the  artistic  effect  than  to  their  horticultural  or 
botanical  use. 

No.  3.  From  Mrs.  Isaac  Clements,  Mechanicsyille,  Saratoga 
Co.,  New  York,  March  1st,  1856.  A  collection  of  native  plants,  of 
about  sixty  species,  probably  collected  at  the  above  mentioned 
locality,  mounted  on  small  sized  paper.  The  specimens,  except 
that  in  most  cases  they  are  fragmentary,  are  quite  good.  It 
appears  that  the  Society  awarded  Mrs.  Clements  a  Silver  Medal  for 
this  collection. 

No.  4.  Three  collections,  made  by  Dennis  Murray,  of  Roxbury, 
a  member  of  the  Society  and  a  fi*equent  exhibitor  of  native  plants 
at  its  rooms,  presented  by  his  daughters,  November  9,  1864,  after 
his  decease. 

A.  One  of  flowering  plants,  collected  chiefly  near  Boston,  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  species,  mostly  in  good  order, 
mounted  on  paper  smaller  than  the  usual  size,  of  a  quality  too 
thin  to  be  serviceable. 

B.  A  collection  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  (Ferns,  Equisetums, 
Lycopods,  and  Selaginellas),  about  eighty  species,  and  some  dupli- 
cates. These  are  from  America  and  Great  Britain  ;  the  American 
chiefly  from  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  Many  of  the 
species  represented  are  quite  rare,  and  the  specimens  are  generally 
good.  They  are  not  systematically  arranged,  are  mounted  on 
paper  above  the  usual  size,  and  are  adorned  with  various  borders 
of  fancy  and  high  colored  paper,  quite  out  of  place  in  so  excellent 
a  collection. 

C  A  collection  of  grasses,  comprising  some  sixty  of  our  native 
and  introduced  species.  The  specimens,  which  are  remarkably  fine, 
are  mounted  on  various  colored  papers,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  might  be  easily  transferred  to  a  paper  of  proper  quality  and 
size.  Most  of  the  species  are  named  and  the  place  of  collection 
given. 

No,  5.  Donor  and  date  of  presentation  unknown.  A  collec- 
tion of  about  thirty  native  and  garden  species,  mounted  on  sooie 
twenty  sheets ;  the  specimens  are  in  fair  condition. 

No.  6.  From  George  E.  Davenport,  June  5th,  1875,  the  collec- 
tion of  American  Ferns,  which  was  properly  noticed  under  the 
above  date  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Davenport 
has  since  then  added  some  new  species  and  improved  others^  and, 
as  stated  at  the  time  of  presentation,  this  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  collections  of  American  ferns  extant. 
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So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  above  comprise  all  the  'collections  of 
dried  plants  that  have  ever  been  owned  by  the  Society.  At  one 
time  some  casts  of  fruit,  which  might  be  considered  as  coming 
under  the  head  of  the  Herbarium,  were  purchased,  but  proving 
unsatisfactory  and  of  little  use,  they  were  deposited  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  expense  of  collecting  and 
caring  for  a  collection  of  dried  plants,  I  have  obtained  a  few  data 
fh>m  those  in  charge  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  at  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden.  This  collection,  which  is  not  yet  complete,  com- 
prises over  250,000  specimens  of  flowering  plants,  besides  the 
SuUivant  collection  of  mosses  and  plants  of  some  other  orders.  It 
requires  a  room  as  large  as  the  Library  Room  of  this  Society  for 
their  proper  arrangement,  besides  two  or  three  smaller  ones  for 
work-rooms.  It  requires  the  constant  labor  of  about  three  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  must  be  an  excellent  descriptive  botanist,  and 
the  cost  of  the  paper  used  would  alone  amount  to  a  large  sum, 
which  with  salaries  and  contingent  expenses,  would  be  increased 
to  fully  four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  collection  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  though  very  much  smaller  than 
the  Cambridge  Herbarium,  requires  the  work  constantly  of  one 
person.  The  herbarium  at  Eew,  England,  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  that  at  Cambridge  the  largest  in  America. 

Every  plant  in  an  herbarium  must  be  poisoned  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  insects,  attached  to  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  to  be  dis- 
played, and  the  whole  collection  must  be  occasionally  examined  to 
ascertain  if  tree  from  insects  and  mould.  After  all  this  is  accom- 
plished, only  such  persons  can  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  collection 
as  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  herbarium  specimens,  for  the  slight- 
est carelessness  in  handling,  or  the  disarrangement  of  the  species, 
gives  endless  trouble  to  those  in  charge  to  repair  the  damage  to 
the  specimens  or  to  rearrange  the  sheets. 

We  have  very  near  at  hand  the  extensive  collection  at  Cam- 
bridge and  the  somewhat  smaller  one  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  in  this  city.  To  these  collections,  through  the  kindness  of 
those  in  charge,  the  members  of  this  Society  have  often  referred, 
and  without  doubt  can  do  so  in  the  ftiture.  Inasmuch  as  this  is 
a  society  for  the  promotion  of  horticulture,  and  not,  except  where 
the  two  studies  intermingle,  for  botanical  work,  it  would  seem  in- 
expedient to  undertake,  with  the  present  accommodations  and  re- 
quirements of  this  Society,  to  collect  a  general  herbarium,  especially 
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when  we  consider  the  great  expense  and  the  amount  of  room  and 
care  required  for  its  preservation. 

The  library  contains  works  on  nearly  every  family  of  plants 
that  is  needed  for  reference,  the  plates,  in  most  instances,  being 
better,  on  account  of  color  and  perspective,  than  the  dried  plants 
themselves  would  be,  for  ordinary  identification.  The  principal 
needs  seem  to  be  works,  as  yet  unpublished,  on  American  Ferns, 
Grasses,  Willows,  Asters,  Golden-rods,  and  perhaps  a  few  others 
of  the  larger  genera  of  native  and  foreign  plants. 

The  Society  has  now  a  very  complete  collection  of  the  American 
Ferns  in  perfect  order.  Judging  from  the  frequent  reference  made 
to  this  collection,  it  seems  to  form  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
library.  It  would  appear  desirable  that  a  collection  of  native  and 
Introduced  grasses,  for  which  there  is  already  an  excellent  foundar 
tion,  the  asters,  golden-rods,  and  willows  should  be  formed.  They 
would  occupy  but  little  space,  be  easily  taken  care  of  when  once 
in  order,  and  are  all  plants  which  may  be  readily  collected.  The 
ferns  and  grasses  are  plants  which,  when  dried,  retain  nearly  all  the 
characters  they  possess  when  in  a  living  state ;  the  others  retain 
their  characters  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  so  remarkably  as 
the  ferns  and  grasses.  Very  many  plants,  often  whole  families, 
when  prepared  for  the  herbarium  would  scarcely  be  recognized  by 
the  unpractised  eye  as  being  the  same  species  when  seen  in  the 
living  state. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  recently  concerning  the  utility 
of  museums  and  collections,  and  the  feeling  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  that  something  more  is  necessary  than  a  scientific  name 
attached  to  the  specimen  on  exhibition.  In  Europe,  according 
to  the  reports  of  their  museums,  particularly  the  English,  they  do 
not  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  place  on  the  labels  a  full 
account  of  the  specimen,  and  at  the  great  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  money  value  of  the  article  on  exhibition  may  be 
seen.  Few  of  the  institutions  in  this  country  have  done  much  as 
yet  towards  making  their  collections  of  educational  value  to  the 
public,  but  many  are  commencing  illustrative  collections  in  certain 
departments,  arranged  and  labelled  in  a  manner  to  instruct  the 
visitors,  even  should  they  be  entirely  ignorant  of  scientific  matters. 
A  horticultural  society  can  be  expected  to  do  but  little  in  this  di- 
rection, though  descriptive  labels  could  be  placed  on  any  new  or 
curious  plants,  particularly  our  native  species  when  on  exhibition. 
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bat  in  an  herbarium  much  might  be  done  toward  this  end.  Sup- 
pose the  Society  should  form  a  complete  collection  of  the  native 
and  introduced  grasses,  arranged  as  specimens  usually  are  in  an 
herbarium.    Each  label  might  state, 

1.  The  scientific  name,  with  the  synonymes. 

2.  The  best  English  name  and  the  local  synonymes. 

3.  Whether  native  or  introduced. 

4.  Where  it  originated. 

5.  Whether  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial. 

6.  Whether  of  value  as  an  agricultural  or  horticultural  product. 

7.  District,  climate,  and  soil  best  adapted  to  its  growth. 

8.  If  of  horticultural  value,  itjs  uses. 

9.  If  of  agricultural  value  its  rate  of  production  per  acre. 

10.    Any  other  facts  or  information  of  value  concerning  the 


The  following  is  an  example  of  the  label  proposed : 


1.  Phleum  pratejiaei  LinDseus. 

2.  Timothy,    (From  Timothy  Hanson,  an  early  caltlvator.) 
2.  Herd's  Gnzss.    (In  New  England  and  New  York,*  not  of 

.  the  South.) 
2.  Cat^Tan-Orass.    (Of  England.) 

8,  4.  Ho  long  under  ^nltlvatlon  that  the  native  habitat  is  In 

doubt,  Qray  considering  It  Introduced  Arorn  Europe; 
Pickering  considering  It  an  American  species. 

5.  PerenniaL 

6.  A  valuable  agricultural  product. 

7.  **  Thrives  best  on  moist,  peaty  or  loamy  soil ;  not  suited 

to  sandy  or  light  gravelly  lands."     Flint,  ''Grasses 
and  Forage  PUnts,"  1874. 

9.  Yield  of  hay,  two  to  four  tons  per  acre ;  of  seed,  ten  to 

thirty  bushels  per  acre. 
10.  A  coarse  grass,  not  successful  south;  very  extensively 
cultivated  north. 


A  collection  so  arranged  would  give  all  the  information  that  a 
complete  book  on  the  subject  could  furnish.  The  same  thing  could 
be  done  with  other  orders  and  genera  where  no  works  are  published 
describing  the  species.  In  this  manner  the  herbarium  would  be 
made  an  accessory  to  the  library,  rather  than  a  separate  depart- 
ment, which,  for  a  society  like  this,  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  arrangement,  and  certainly  the  least  expensive. 

14 
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In  case  this  Society  should  he  presented,  which  is  not  improba- 
hle,  with  a  collection  of  any  considerable  size  or  valae,  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  with  one  of  the  herbaria  in  this  neighborhood, 
to  deposit  it  with  their  collection,  thereby  improving  an  herbariam 
ali'eady  existing  and  provided  with  the  proper  means  for  carrying 
it  on.  The  members  of  this  Society  could  refer  vexed  questions  to 
those  in  charge  of  these  collections,  quite  as  readily  as  to  a  par- 
tially complete  collection  in  the  Society's  rooms,  and  with  much 
more  satisfactory  results. 

Discussion. 

Leander  Wetherell  expressed  himself  as  very  much  pleased  with 
the  paper  which  had  been  read,  both  as  to  its  suggestions  and  objec- 
tions. If  we  should  collect  a  general  herbarium  we  should  require 
an  additional  building  for  its  accommodation,  and  the  expense 
would  be  even  greater  than  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Robinson.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  those  unused  to  it,  to  identify  plants  by  herbarium 
specimens.  Schleiden,  in  speaking  of  the  errors  made  by  British 
writers  on  plants,  said  that  any  of  the  authors  or  editors  were 
competent  to  correct  them  if  they  had  gone  into  the  field  instead  of 
to  the  dried  specimens.  As  an  illustration  of  the  little  knowledge 
of  ferns  possessed  even  by  educated  persons,  and  the  need  of  such 
collections  as  that  presented  by  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Wetherell 
'  said,  that  last  summer  he  heard  two  graduates  of  Amherst  speak- 
ing of  the  flowers  of  ferns.  He  approved  of  the  proposal  that 
we  should  complete  the  collection  of  grasses,  of  which  we  have  so 
good  a  nucleus,  and  also  suggested  a  collection  of  heaths.  He 
had  a  small  collection  of  grasses  of  his  own,  which  he  found  very 
usefhl  in  identifying  those  sent  to  him  for  name ;  they  are  more 
valuable  than  the  best  engravings.  He  knew  of  no  department 
of  botany,  concerning  which  there  is  so  much  need  of  informa- 
tion among  farmers,  as  on  the  grasses.  The  '^  blue  grass "  of 
botanists  is  the  Poa  compressay  while  the  blue  grass  of  agrical- 
turists  is  the  Poa  pratensis.  He  went  with  a  friend  to  Kentucky, 
to  see  what  the  famous  blue  grass  was,  and  found  it  the  same  as 
the  June  grass  of  New  England,  but  growing  much  more  luxu- 
riantly, one  stalk  being  four  feet  seven  and  one-half  inches  in 
height,  while  a  plot  averaged  firom  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet. 
Brutus  J.  Clay  said  the  early  emigrants  were  in  the  habit  of  stop- 
ping at  a  place  called  ^'  Blue  Licks,"  and  the  farmers  of  Kentucky, 
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finding  the  grass  which  sprang  up  there  an  excellent  pasture  grass, 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  thither  to  cat  grass  for  seed,  and  hence 
the  name  of  '^  bine  grass."  The  fanners  fl^nently  apply  the 
name  of  Jane  grass  to  the  DantJionia  gpicata  (wild  oat  grass), 
sometimes  more  aptly  than  correctly  called  ^'poverty  grass,''  a 
very  worthless  grass,  and  if  we  had  specimens  of  both  we  should 
see  the  difference.  When  the  botanist  Is  laughed  at  for  the  names 
which  unaccustomed  tongnes  find  so  much  difficulty  in  pronounc- 
ing, he  knows  that  he  cannot  communicate  with  certainty  what 
is  in  his  mind  to  another  botanist,  without  these  names. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Bolles  said  that  he  had  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  subject  before  the  meeting,  and  heartily  concurred  in  the  sug- 
gestion to  complete  the  collection  of  grasses,  but  would  be  very 
sorry  to  see  the  Herbarium  limited  to  these  and  the  collection  of 
ferns.  He  thought  the  Umbelliferse,  or  Parsley  family,  was  one 
of  which  it  was  very  desirable,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced by  beginners  in  distinguishing  the  species,  that  we  should 
have  a  standard  series  for  consultation.  He  also  suggested  that 
we  shonld  make  an  herbarium  of  native  North  American  plants, 
which  are  often  known  by  different  common  names  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Specimens  of  even  the  most  common  weeds 
would  be  very  valuable  for  examination  by  farmers  and  horticul- 
turists. He  thought  the  notes  of  which  Mr.  Robinson  had  given 
an  example,  very  desirable,  and  in  addition  to  such  as  might  be 
made  by  the  donors  of  specimens,  would  have  others  by  competent 
persons.  He  thought  an  herbarium  of  the  fiowering  plants  of  North 
America  would  not  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  room  or  means  of 
the  Society.  A  hundred  species,  with  genus  covers,  would  occupy 
only  about  six  inches  in  height. 

Edward  8.  Rand,  Jr.,  thought  we  were  under  obligation  to  the 
Professor  of  Botany  for  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Society. 
Though  for  many  years  one  of  the  Library  Committee,  he  did  not 
know  that  we  had  any  specimens  beyond  the  Davenport  collection 
of  ferns.  Although  plates,  either  colored  or  plain,  are  in  some 
respects  preferable  to  dried  specimens,  there  is  a  knowledge  to  be 
gained  from  the  specimens  which  cannot  be  got  Arom  the  plates. 
Neither  can  take  the  place  of  the  other.  A  small  collection  of  the 
most  desirable  plants  would  take  but  little  room.  Our  book-shelves 
are  already  overfiowing,  and  more  room  must  soon  be  provided, 
and  as  a  small  collection  of  the  most  desirable  plants  would 
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occupy  bat  little  space,  it  should  be  considered  in  providing  room 
for  the  increase  of  the  library.  He  snggested  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  meeting  should  bring  the  subject  before  the  Society  at  a 
business  meeting. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  regretted  that  he  was  not  present-  in  season 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  Professor  of  Botany,  for  he  had  not 
missed  a  paper  before  since  these  discussions  were  commenced. 
He  liked  to  be  progressive,  and  to  do  what  we  could  for  kindred 
sciences,  such  as  botany  and  entomology,  but  thought  that  if  we 
divided  our  energies  among  several  branches  of  science  we  should 
accomplish  far  less  than  if  we  concentrated  them  on  the  appro- 
priate work  of  the  Society.  The  London  Horticultural  Society  is 
now  wrangling  over  the  question  whether  or  not  it  shall  go  out  of 
existence,  and  was  long  since  obliged  to  sell  its  fine  library  and 
herbarium  to  discharge  its  indebtedness.  This  embarrassment 
Mr.  Hovey  attributed  to  the  large  amount  of  money  (£30,000) 
spent  on  its  publications,  and  to  its  engaging  in  enterprises  not 
legitimate  to  the  work  for  which  it  was  established.  Mr.  Hovey 
said  we  should  soon  have  more  botanical  books  than  we  could  ac- 
commodate ;  he  thought  we  had  more  now  than  we  ought  to  have, 
though  he  was  as  fond  of  books  as  any  member,  and  had  more  in 
his  library  than  he  had  space  to  accommodate.  The  Natural  His- 
tory Society  had  a  large  herbaHum  so  near  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  for  u&  to  undertake  one,  and  though  he  would  not  refuse 
specimens  that  might  be  presented,  this  branch  should  be  made  in- 
cidental to  the  main  work  of  the  Society.  He  had  an  herbarium  of 
the  plants  of  Cambridge,  collected  a  great  many  years  ago,  which 
he  had  not  looked  at  for  a  long  time.  We  should  not  go  into  those 
things  which  will  take  up  so  much  room  or  cost  too  much  money. 

Mr.  Rand  replied  to  Mr.  Hovey,  that  he  failed  to  see  the  pro- 
priety of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  position  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  It  was  only  after  the  Society  had  spent  too 
much  money  for  premiums  and  on  their  garden,  that  it  went  into  the 
projects  of  which  Mr.  Hovey  complained,  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
retrieving  its  financial  position.  Mr.  Rand  differed  entirely 
from  Mr.  Hovey  in  regard  to  the  library  —  he  thought  we  should 
aim  to  secure  for  it  every  horticultural  and  botanical  publication, 
and  should  endeavor  to  make  the  herbarium  equally  complete.  He 
suggested  that  Mr.  Hovey  might  make  a  good  disposition  of  his 
superfluity  of  books  and  herbarium  specimens  by  adding  to  the 
collection  of  the  Society  such  as  are  not  already  in  it. 
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Eobert  MannlDg  thought  that  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
central  location  possessed  by  the  Society  were  not  appreciated  by 
all.  Many  persons  would  come  here  to  consult  an  herbarium,  who 
would  not  go  over  to  the  Natural  History  Society's  building  or 
to  Cambridge  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Wetherell  added  a  word  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  ac- 
companying the  specimens  of  grasses  with  such  notes  as  were  re- 
commended by  the  Professor  of  Botany.  In  his  view  these  notes 
would  be  of  great  value,  which  he  showed  by  reference  to  the  Fba 
nervaia  (now  Olyceria  nervcUa)  or  fowl  meadow  grass  (confounded 
with  Poa  9eroti7ia)j  and  said  that  he  went  to  Professor  Gray  with 
specimens  of  each,  and  when  he  inquired  in  regard  to  their  utility 
and  economical  value  as  tarm  plants,  Prof.  Gray  replied,  that  he 
had  no  right  to  ask  such  a  question  of  a  botanist.  This  set  him  to 
thinking  which  was  more  useful  —  the  man  who  understood  sys- 
tematic botany,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  economical  uses  of 
plants,  or  the  man  who  knew  the  uses  of  plants  but  was  ignorant 
of  systematic  botany,  and  he  concluded,  from  the  practical  stand- 
point, that  he  would  rather  be  the  latter.  Mr.  Wetherell  alluded 
to  the  valuable  results  of  the  investigations  into  the  utility  and 
cultivation  of  grasses  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  recorded  in  the 
^'  Hortus  GramineuB  Wobumensis."  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Hovey  in  regard  to  books,  for  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
horticultural  and  botanical  works. 

Mr.  Hovey  said,  that  we  should  never  have  had  the  valuable 
"  Catalogue  of  Fruits  '*  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  if 
that  society  had  not  given  its  attention  strictly  to  horticulture. 
In  regard  to  the  library,  he  did  not  care  how  many  horticultural 
hooks  we  had.  The  Linnean  Society  of  London  never  meddled 
with  horticulture,  and  he  would  confine  the  work  of  our  Society 
strictly  to  horticulture. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Waters  remarked  that  a  short  time  ago  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  to  organize  a 
botanical  section,  and  he  felt  no  doubt  that  at  some  fhture  time  all 
the  departments  of  that  society  would  be  in  charge  of  separate 
sections. 

The  Chairman  said  that  so  much  interest  had  been  awakened  in 
the  subject,  that,  if  no  one  else  undertook  it,  he  would  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Society  at  a  business  meeting. 
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E.  W.  Buswell  mentioned  that  a  plant  of  PJiormium  tenax  varie- 
gatum  (New  Zealand  flax),  was  exhibited  in  flower  to-day  for  the 
first  time,  by  Charles  S.  Sargent.  Mr.  Buswell  also  showed  a 
small  mat,  made  fh>m  the  fibre  of  this  plant  by  the  native  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand,  prepared  and  woven  with  no  apparatus  but  water 
and  stones.    This  was  sent  in  by  Miss  Hannah  E.  Stevenson. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  variegated  form  of  the  New 
Zealand  flax  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  variegated  plants. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  common  green  variety  did  not  seem  to 
be  very  generally  known.  He  alluded  to  Dr.  Henry  Perrin,  who 
lost  his  life  while  endeavoring  to  establish  the  cultivation  of  this 
and  other  tropical  plants  in  Florida,  many  of  his  letters  having 
been  published  in  the  "  Magazine  of  Horticulture,"  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  The  plant  can  be  gi*own  without  protection,  as  far 
north  as  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  also  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  grown 
by  a  nurseryman  for  strings,  which  were  made  by  merely  tearing 
the  leaves  into  strips.  Mr.  Hovey  had  used  it  in  this  way  himself 
in  a  half  green  state,  and  found  it  very  strong.  It  might  be  grown 
all  through  the  Southern  States.  It  does  not  require  the  protec- 
tion of  a  greenhouse,  but  may  be  kept  over  winter  in  a  cellar  or 
cold  frame.  The  roots  are  fibrous,  so  that  it  need  not  be  potted. 
It  has  a  fine  effect  on  the  lawn,  where  it  should  be  associated  with 
yuccas,  agaves,  and  similar  plants.  Although  the  variegated  form 
is  very  beautiful,  it  was  a  question  whether,  if  all  plants  were  varie- 
gated, the  green  form  would  not  be  considered  quite  as  beautiful. 
It  is  novelty  which  gives  value  to  many  plants.  The  plain  green 
Phormium^  with  its  tall,  erect,  sword-like  leaves,  is  a  grand  sub- 
tropical plant. 

Mr.  Buswell  believed  the  public  taste  was  running  wild  on  varie- 
gation. While  some  plants,  from  the  breadth  of  their  foliage  and 
distinctness  of  variegation,  were  objects  of  beauty,  others  were  so 
variegated  as  to  appear  at  a  little  distance  as  if  they  were  dying. 

Mr.  Robinson  remarked  that  the  Phormium  belonged  in  the 
Lily  Family  proper. 
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MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  25,  1876. 

W.  C.  StroDg,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  reading 
of  the  following  paper : 

Chemical  Fertilizers. 


BT  HENRT  F.  FRENCH. 


At  the  request  of  yqur  Committee  I  have  consented  to  read  at 
this  meeting  a  paper  on  Chemical  Fertilizers,  a  subject  upon  which 
I  claim  to  have  no  peculiar  knowledge,  beyond  what  may  be  ac- 
quired by  any  careftil  observer  and  reader.  I  am  no  chemist,  and 
shall  not  attempt  to  speak  with  scientific  exactness.  There  are 
certain  theories  and  conclusions,  however,  in  which  all  modern 
chemists  agree,  and  which  it  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  in  this 
discussion. 

The  third  edition  of  ''Liebig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,''  which  I 
happen  to  own,  was  published  in  1843.  At  that  time  the  analysis 
of  plants,  and  of  soils,  and  of  fertilizing  agents,  with  reference  to 
supplying  to  the  soil  the  elements  of  plant  growth,  seems  to  have 
been  a  familiar  subject  of  scientific  research.  Chemical  analysis 
had  already  shown  clearly  of  what  elements  plants  are  constituted, 
and  that  certain  of  these  are  derived  in  abundance  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  water,  and  certain  others  are  derived  chiefly  from 
the  soil.  It  had  also  been  ascertained  that  most  soils  contained 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  some  of  these  elements,  as,  for  instance, 
of  silica ;  and  that  most  soils  did  not  contain  enough  of  certain 
other  elements,  as  potassa  and  phosphoric  acid,  to  produce  many 
crops,  without  restoring,  in  some  form,  these  essential  elements. 

It  was  also  well  understood  that  different  plants  contained  these 
essential  elements  in  different  proportions,  and  consequently  that 
the  food  furnished  them  should  contain  these  elements  in  the  pro- 
portions in  which  they  were  found  by  analysis  to  exist  in  the 
plants.  We  find  that  this  idea  was  so  familiar  that  Liebig  and  the 
men  of  his  time,  spoke  of  certain  classes  of  plants  as  potash 
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plants,  and  of  others  as  lime  plants.  Indeed  special  manuring,  as 
in  the  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime  for  the  turnip  crop  has.  been 
generally  practised  in  Great  Britain  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  at 
least 

Knowing  what  elements  plants  must  derive  from  the  soil,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  chemists  should  attempt,  by  an  analysis  of  the 
soil,  to  ascertain  whether  those  elements  exist  in  the  soil  in  pro- 
portions sufficient  to  nourish  the  proposed  crop.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  in  this  country,  the  analysis  of  soils  for  this  pur- 
pose, was  advocated  by  Prof.  Mapes,  Dr.  Lee,  and  others,  as  a 
safe  practical  method  of  ascertaining  what  fertilizers  were  neces- 
sary to  be  applied  for  a  given  crop. 

In  this  direction,  chemical  science  soon  found  a  limitation,  as 
applied  to  practical  agriculture.  As  an  illustration,  it  was  found 
by  actual  analysis  that  a  rich  soil  fW)m  the  Scioto  Valley,  was 
apparently  no  more  fertile  than  a  sterile  soil  ft'om  Massachusetts. 
The  chemist  in  his  laboratory  could  extract  in  a  single  hour  from 
a  granite  pebble,  or  from  sand,  more  potash  than  a  plant  could  ex- 
tract in  a  hundred  years.  It  was  soon  found  that,  aside  from  the 
practical  difficulty  of  procuring  for  the  chemist  a  fair  specimen  of 
a  field  or  a  farm,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  consider  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil,  but  also  the  condition,  chemical  or  other- 
wise,' in  which  the  fertilizing  elements  exist. 

Equivalents  in  the  chemical  laboratory  are  found  not  to  be  always 
equivalents  as  fertilizing  agents.  It  seems  to  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  mineral  phosphates  of  lime,  although  by  chemical 
tests  they  appear  to  possess  the  same  elements  of  plant  food  as  the 
animal  phosphates  found  in  bone,  yet  do  not  produce  ihe  same 
valuable  effects  upon  our  crops. 

A  theory  advocated  by  Prof.  Mapes,  and  supported  by  some 
French  chemists,  is  interesting  in  this  connection.  It  is  called 
*^  The  Progression  of  Primaries,"  and  is  based  upon  the  idea  that 
the  elements  of  plant  food  increase  in  value  as  they  progress  firom 
the  mineral  through  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
particle  of  lime  or  potassa  that  is  found  in  the  rock  is  taken  up  by 
some  plant  and  becomes  part  of  it.  It  is  then  devoured  by  some 
animal  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  animal,  and  by  and  by  returns 
by  decomposition  to  the  soil.  Having  been  thus  many  times 
assimilated  into  the  higher  forms  of  life,  it  becomes  better  fitted 
for  its  future  round  of  service,  and  enters  more  readily  into  the 
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organization  of  new  plants.    The  theory  is  certainly  plausible, 
whether  foanded  in  truth  or  not. 

Chemistry  is  indeed  limited  on  every  side,  however  important  its 
contributions  to  knowledge.  The  chemist  can  analyze  the  grain 
of  wheat  and  tell  ns  precisely  its  component  parts,  but  let  him  take 
all  the  elements  of  wheat,  and  see  whether,  with  all  his  science  and 
skill,  he  can  make  a  grain  of  wheat,  or  a  quantity  of  flour,  or  any 
of  its  products.  Why,  if  he  knows  what  wheat  is  composed  of, 
and  the  precise  proportions  of  his  elements,  can  he  not  form  the 
grains ;  and  why,  when  thus  formed,  will  those  grains  not  vegetate, 
and  grow,  and  bear  fruit?  The  answer  occurs  to  every  reflecting 
mind.  The  Omnipotence  that  formed  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  im- 
planted in  it  a  principle  of  life  and  growth  and  reproduction,  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  chemist. 

The  Life  Principle,  which  guides  and  controls  the  plant,  from  its 
germ,  through  every  stage  of  growth,  in  leaf  and  stem  and  flower 
and  fruit,  the  chemist  by  subtlest  analysis  cannot  reach.  Science 
cannot  tell  him  why  the  acorn  should  always  produce  an  oak, 
and  not  a  chestnut.  No  analysis,  however  minute,  can  give  him  a 
hint  even,  of  what  gives  its  color  to  the  rose,  or  its  fragrance  to 
the  violet ;  or  what  imparts  to  one  plant  its  deadly  poison  and  to 
another  its  medicinal  power  of  healing.  Why  the  same  soil, 
enriched  by  the  same  food,  watered  by  the  same  dews  and  rains, 
breathed  on  by  the  same  air,  and  basking  in  the  same  sunshine, 
should  yield  an  infinite  vai'iety  of  form,  of  size,  of  color,  of  per- 
fume, of  taste  and  qualities,  is  yet  beyond  the  scope  of  science. 

There  are  certain  habfts  and  instincts  in  plants  which  to  this 
day  find  no  explanation  through  science.  I  once  asked  a  learned 
professor  why  is  it  that  the  common  hop  always  twines  about  the 
pole  which  supports  it,  from  east  to  west.  Of  the  fact  there  is  no 
dispute.  Among  a  million  plants  there  is  no  exception.  My 
friend,  after  a  little  reflection,  said  he  thought  it  might  well 
enough  be  accounted  for  by  the  attraction  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 
As  the  sun  rises  the  plant  is  attracted  toward  him,  and  follows  his 
course  toward  the  west.  I  replied  that  his  explanation  seemed 
reasonable,  and  I  should  like  now  to  have  him  explain  why  the 
bean  always  twines  round  the  pole  in  the  opposite  direction, 
which  you  know  it  always  does.  He  said  it  was  easier  to  deny 
the  fact  than  to  explain  it,  and  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
What  we  call  chemical  affinities  and  chemical  combinations,  are 

IS 
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mere  names  for  what  we  do  not  comprehend.  Phosphoric  acid 
and  lime  will  combine  in  two  proportions  only.  Two  atoms  of 
each  form  phosphate,  of  lime.  Three  atoms  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
one  of  lime  form  superphosphate.  Nobody  can  tell  why  they  may 
not  as  well  combine  in  other  proportions.  To  change  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  is  said  not  to  be  readily  soluble,  into  superphos- 
phate, we  make  use  of  the  chemical  aflSnities  of  the  substances. 
We  have  seen  that  in  phosphate  of  lime,  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime  are  chemically  combined  in  the  proportion  of  two  and  two. 
They  form  a  sort  of  equal  union  or  marriage— one  bone  if  hot  one 
flesh.  Now  to  break  up  this  union  and  entice  away  from  the  phos- 
phoric acid  the  lime,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  weaker  vessel, 
we  bring  into  her  neighborhood  an  object  of  stronger  affection  or 
affinity.  Sulphuric,  acid  and  lime  are  found  to  have  a  stronger 
affinity  for  each  other  than  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  and  by  add- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  we  entice  away  a  portion  of  the  lime,  forming 
the  new  combinations,  sulphate  of  lime  and  superphosphate. 
Why  these  affinities  exist,  and  why  these  new  combinations  are 
formed,  it  is  as  difficult  to  explain,  as  why  one  young  gentleman 
and  lady  have  a  stronger  affection  for  each  other  than  for  all  the 
world  beside. 

What  new  combinations  take  place  in  the  soil  after  our  fertilizers 
are  applied,  we  can  only  guess,  and  many  substances  produce 
effects  entirely  beyond  our  comprehension.  Two  hundred  pounds 
of  gypsum  applied  to  an  acre,  ten  inches  in  depth  of  which  will 
weigh  two  million  pounds,  have  on  some  soils  produced  an  almost 
magical  effect ;  yet  I  suppose  chemistry  has  thus  far  failed  to  solve 
the  mystery.  It  is  thought  that  the  elements  that  compose  gyp- 
sum do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  plants,  but  its  effect 
is  due  to  its  chemical  action  upon  other  nutritive  elements,  proba- 
bly potash  and  magnesia,  rendering  them  available  to  the  growing 
crop.  Liebig  says  that  he  found  by  experiment  that  a  solution  of 
gypsum  in  contact  with  arable  soils  underwent  decomposition,  and 
formed  combinations  quite  contrary  to  the  ordinary  affinities  as  ob- 
served in  the  laboratory. 

Among  the  ideas  most  common  with  those  who  discuss  the 
growth  and  feeding  of  plants  is  this,  that  the  roots  can  only  take 
up  their  food  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
word  soluble  is  usually  understood  as  meaning  soluble  in  water. 

Liebig's  opinion  seems  to  be  this,  and  it  appears  to  be  entirely 
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reasonable.  The  roots  of  land  plants  are  in  direct  contact  with 
the  particles  of  the  soil.  A  quantity  of  moistare,  bat  no  more 
than  the  soil  holds  by  attraction,  is  essential  to  growth.  The  soil 
holds  the  elements  of  food,  whether  conveyed  to  it  in  fluid  or  other 
form,  and  the  solution  of  the  solid  elements  is  effected  in  the 
pores  of  the  cell  walls  of  the  roots,  whence  they  pass  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  plant. 

We  know  that  stagnant  water  is  injurious  to  land  plants,  and  so 
that  only  so  much  of  the  plant  food  as  is  not  carried  away  by 
watering  is  beneficial. 

That  the  elements  of  fertility,  such,  for  instance,  as  potash,  may 
be  washed  out  of  a  soil  in  which  they  abound,  as  potash  is  washed 
out  of  ashes,  is  well  known,  but  it. does  not  follow  that  the  soil,  if 
of  a  fertile  character,  does  not  retain  as  much  of  these  elements  as  is 
good  for  the  plant.  If  this  is  not  so,  why,  in  the  daily  watering  of 
plants  in  pots,  is  not  all  the  fertility  washed  out  of  the  soil,  so  that 
the  plant  should  require  daily  fertilizing  as  well  as  watering. 

Liebig  cites,  in  support  of  his  theory,  the  beautiful  experiments 
by  Professor  N&geli  and  Dr.  Zoeller,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Munich,  in  which  they  grew  these  plants  successfully  in  a  soil  con- 
taining all  the  elements  of  their  food  in  an  insoluble  state.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  observe  that  these  experiments  were  conducted 
with  the  three  elements  and  those  only,  which  Prof.  Stockbridge 
uses  in  his  fertilizers,  namely,  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric 
acid.  *  Indeed  Liebig  ascribes  to  the  soil  itself  a  power  which 
seems  to  override  and  control  the  chemical  combinations  by  which 
we  endeavor  to  accommodate  what  we  deem  to  be  the  wants  of  the 
plants.  *'  The  arable  soil,"  he  8ays,t  '^  decomposes  all  salts  of 
potash,  of  ammonia,  and  the  soluble  phosphates ;  and  the  potash, 
ammonia,  and  phosphoric  acid  always  take  the  same  form  in  the 
soil,  no  matter  ft'om  what  salt  they  are  derived." 

He  maintains,  as  vie  have  said,  that  plants  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  such  elements  as  are  soluble  in  water,  but  that  they 
**'  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  their  necessary  nutritive  elements 
from  a  soil  in  which  they  are  present  in  physical  combination,  i.  e., 
in  a  state  wherein  they  have  lost  their  solubility  in  water.*'  I  In 
proof  of  this,  he  says  a  rye  plant  will  jdeld  a  thousand  fold  in  a 
fertile  soil,  '^yet  this  plant  draws  its  mineral  food  from  a  volume 

*  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry,  pag^  1 14.    f  Ibid,  p.  1 19.     }  Ibid,  p.  1 18. 
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of  earth,  from  which  the  most,  persevering  lixiviation  with  pure 
water,  or  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  will  not  extract  even  the 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  nor  the 
fiftieth  part  of  the  potash  and  silicic  acid,  which  the  plant  has 
drawn  from  the  soil."  *  And,  what  seems  conclusive  on  this  point, 
he  says  that  if  plants  did  receive  the  food  from  a  solution  which 
might  change  its  place  in  the  soil,  the  principle  nutritive  substances 
must  long  ago  have  run  away  in  the  brooks  and  rivers.  "  For 
thousands  of  years,  all  fields  have  been  exposed  to  the  lixiviating 
action  of  rain  water  without  losing  their  powers  of  fertility.  In 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  where  man  for  the  first  time  draws  furrows 
with  the  plow,  he  finds  the  arable  crust,  or  top  layer  of  the  field, 
richer  and  more  fertile  than  the  subsoil."  f  And  although  he  ad- 
mits that  plants  will  grow  in  watery  solutions  of  mineral  elements, 
yet  he  says  they  bear  no  comparison  with  plants  grown  in  a  fertile 
soil. 

Prof.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  examining  the  statement  of 
Liebig  and  ethers,  adopts  the  conclusion  that  water  is  capable  of 
dissolving  from  the  soil  all  the  substances  that  it  contains  which 
serve  as  the  food  of  plants,  though  I  think  a  careful  reading  of  his 
discussion  of  the  point  leaves  the  question  in  great  doubt.  X 

In  another  part  of  his  treatise,  he  says  the  roots  '^  supply  the 
plant  with  large  quantities  of  water  when  the  soil  is  so  dry  that  it 
has  no  visible  moisture."  §  We  may  add  that  in  California  it  is 
not  unusual  to  plant  and  harvest  crops  of  grain  without  a  drop  of 
rain  in  the  whole  season.  And  in  the  last  page  of  his  book,  Prof. 
Johnson  as  nearly  gives  up  his  position  as  could  well  be  done, 
without  an  absolute  surrender.  He  says  in  italics,  ^^  Those  bodies 
which  are  most  rare  and  precious  to  the  growing  plant,  are  by  the 
soil  converted  into,  and  retained  in,  a  condition  not  of  absolute, 
but  of  relative  insolubility,  and  are  kept  available  to  the  plant  by 
the  continual  circulation  in  the  soil  of  the  more  abundant  saline 
matters."  || 

Enough  has  been  said,  in  these  mere  suggestions  of  the  embar- 
rassments attending  the  investigation  of  the  subject  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  to  render  us  cautious  in  our  examination  of  the  claims 
of  any  supposed  new  theory  of  chemical  plant  feeding.  The  at- 
tention of  the  civilized  world  has  for  a  generation,  at  least,  been 

*  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry,  page  109.    flbid,  p.  108. 
X  How  Crops  Feed,  p.  816.    §  Ibid,  p.  212.     |1  Ibid,  p.  876. 
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called  to  the  subject,  by  men  of  the  highest  scientific  attainments, 
and  careful  and  long  continued  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted by  those  most  capable  of  affording  accurate  results.  In 
our  own  State,  we  have  at  the  present  time,  almost  forced  upon 
our  attention,  the  claims  of  a  new  series  of  fertilizers,  to  which 
at  the  request  of  your  Committee,  I  propose  to  give  some 
attention. 

The  Stockbridoe  Fertilizers.  —  These  fertilizers  are  offered  to 
the  public  under  circumstances  so  extraordinary  as  to  challenge 
the  attention  of  agriculturists  everywhere.  Mr.  Stockbridge  is 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. His  experiments  have  been  conducted  upon  the  college 
farm,  and  his  report  on  the  subject  occupies  twenty-three  of  the 
seventy-nine  pages  of  the  annual  report  of  the  college  made  to 
the  Legislature  in  January,  1876.  The  president  of  the  college 
alludes  to  the  professor's  valuable  discoveries  and  says,  '^  For 
the  continuation  of  his  investigations  the  professor  ought  to  have 
SI, 000  per  annum  for  ten  years."  Prof.  Stockbridge  announces  in 
the  college  report  that  he  has  ^'  received  a  United  States  patent, 
covering  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  fertilizers  prepared 
according  to  these  [his]  formulas." 

The  new  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  1875-6,  con- 
tains, in  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  substantially  what  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  report  contains,  and  so  at  the  public  cost,  if  not 
under  the  express  sanction  of  that  Board,  the  claims  of  the  Pro- 
fessor are  laid  before  the  people.  It  is  due  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  its  learned  Secretary,  to  say  that  their  report  shows 
no  oflScial  sanction  of  the  claims  of  Prof.  Stockbridge,  nor  indeed 
any  allusion  to  them,  except  that  his  lecture  at  a  public  meeting 
forms  a  part  of  their  report. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  patent  has  been  taken  for  these  formulas, 
because,  if  it  is  valid,  it  prevents  the  use  of  them  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  patentee,  and  the  payment  of  such  royalties  as  he 
may  choose  to  exact,  and,  however  fairly  intended  to  prevent  im- 
position, gives  the  appearance  of  a  pecuniar}'  speculation  to  an  en- 
terprise emanating  from  a  public  institution,  whose  discoveries  in 
agriculture  should  be  as  free  as  air  to  all  our  citizens. 

Professor  Stockbridoe's  Thsort  and  Claims. — The  general 
statement  of  the  value  and  effects  of  these  fertilizers  may  be 
found  in  the  advertisement  of  the  person  "named  by  Prof.  Stock- 
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bridge  in  the  college  report  as  his  only  authorized  agent,  as 
follows : 

"  Stockhridge  Fertilizers.  These  fertilizers  are  made  for  differ- 
ent crops  by  formulas  worked  out  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  have  given  extraordinary 
results,  at  small  cost,  producing,  for  example,  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  corresponding  results 
with  other  crops,  withotU  any  manure^  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  acre,  and  withou^t  exhausting  the  soil,  but  leaving 
it  richer  by  .actual  test.  That  the  farmer  may  get  the  right  in* 
gredients,  separately,  or  properly  compounded,  we  are  entrusted 
by  Prof.  Stockbridge  as  the  only  parties  in  the  country  to  furniBh 
them  under  his  name.  Pamphlets,  containing  the  formulas,  and 
other  valuable  information,  sent  Aree."  - 

The  general  theory  of  Prof.  Stockbridge  has  been,  in  most  points, 
familiar  learning  for  a  generation  past,  at  least.  It  is  that  growing 
plants  are  made  up  of  certain  elements  which  they  obtain  firom  the 
soil,  from  the  air,  or  from  water ;  that  by  chemical  analysis  it  is 
ascertained  what  those  constituent  elements  are,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion they  exist  in  a  given  plant  or  crop ;  that  the  elements  tar- 
nished  by  the  soil  are  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  add,  with  lime, 
soda,  magnesia,  silica,  etc. 

Prof.  Stockbridge  assumes  that  all  the  elements  of  plant  food 
are  supplied  in  abundance  by  the  air  and  water,  and  the  natural 
condition  of  ordinary  soil,  except  three,  nitrogen^  potash,  and  phoa- 
phoric  acid,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  discjassion  this  assumption 
is  not  questioned.  Then,  he  says,  apply  to  the  soil  these  three 
substances  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the  crop,  and 
this  is  the  true  manure  to  produce  such  a  crop.  And  this  is  not 
conti*overted,  and  is  in  theory  correct. 

Referring  to  his  published  formulas,  we  find  them  all  to  be  in 
this  form :  '^To  produce  fifty  bushels  of  the  grain  and  its  natural 
propoiiiion  of  stover  to  the  acre  more  than  the  natural  yield  of  the 
soil,  use  "  so  many  pounds  of  nitrogen,  so  many  pounds  of  potash, 
and  so  many  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  To  produce  fifty  bushels 
more  than  this  natural  yield,  he  applies  just  as  much  nitrogen, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  as  are  found  in  fifty  bushels  of  com 
and  its  stover. 

Prof.  Stockbridge  says  in  the  college  report,  **  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  curious  form  of  the  statement  of  the  for- 
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mnlas.  It  is  similar  to  one  which  might  be  made  by  a  mechanic, 
that  to  cover  the  side  of  a  building  thirty  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet 
high,  it  will  require  four  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet  of  boards. 
It  would  perhaps  be  preposterous  to  say,  fh>m  our  limited  data, 
that  Uie  statement  of  the  formulas  in  results  can  compare  in  exact- 
ness with  that  of  the  mechanic,  but  a  few  facts  in  the  form  of 
figures  will  show  that  in  a  few  years  it  might  approximate  it  very 
closely." 

Instead  of  this  illustration  in  mechanics,  let  us  try  the  following : 
I  have  a  cow  that  gives  daily,  on  ordinary  feed,  eight  quarts  of 
milk,  which  may  be  called  her  natural  yield.  I  wish  to  make  her 
give  sixteen  quarts  per  day,  eight  quarts  more  than  her  natural 
yield,  and  to  effect  this  I  give  her  the  constituent  elements  of 
eight  quarts  of  milk,  and  to  be  exact  in  quantity,  I  give  her  to 
drink  eight  quarts  of  her  own  milk.  Why  should  she  not  give  six- 
teen quarts  the  next  day  ? 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  we  should  not  expect  the  application 
to  the  soil  of  the  elements  of  fifty  bushels  of  com,  to  add  fifty 
bushels  of  corn  to  (he  crop,  readily  occur  to  us  all.  We  may  esti- 
mate ten  inches  of  soil  upon  an  acre,  as  I  have  said,  to  weigh  a 
thousand  tons,  or  two  million  pounds.  We  apply  to  this,  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  a  fertilizer.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  so  to  incorporate  this  small  amount  with  the  soil,  that 
the  roots  of  the  com  shall  find  just  as  much  more  of  each  element 
as  we  have  added,  and  what  the  plant  does  not  find  is  useless  to  it. 
Again,  the  condition  of  the  soil  as  respects  drainage  and  pulveriza. 
tion,  and  its  density,  are  essential.  In  a  soil  filled  with  stagnant 
water  nothing  but  water-grass,  and  mud  turtles  can  thrive,  how- 
ever fertile  it  may  seem  to  the  chemist,  and  a  hard,  compact  sur- 
face, like  a  roadway,  however  rich,  can  produce  nothing. 

We  are  told  to  apply  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  but 
these  are  not  articles  of  commerce,  which  a  farmer  is  expected  to 
buy  under  those  names  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  pamphlet  re- 
ferred to  in  the  advertisement  tells  us  in  what  form  we  can  obtain 
these  elements,  as  follows : 

**  CommerdcU  Sources  of  Nitrogen^  Potash^  and  Phosphoric 
Acid,  Nitrogen. — ^From  sulphate  ammonia,  Peruvian  guano,  dried 
blood,  common  saltpetre,  nitrate  soda,  fish  guano.  Potash. — 
From  muriate  potash,  sulphate  potash,  wood  ashes,  common 
saltpetre,  carbonate  potash.    Phosphoric  Acid. — From  dissolved 
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bones,  dissolved  bone  black,  dissolved  barnt  bone  (bone  ash), 
dissolved  Sputb  Carolina  rock,  dissolved  Canadian  apatite." 

Certainly  it  needed  no  professor  to  tell  as  that  Peruvian  gaano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  wood  ashes,  are  fertilizers,  bat  it  does  need  a 
skilful  chemist  to  give  us  the  equivalents  in  these  articles  for  the 
constituents  of  the  Stockbridge  fertilizers.  Prof.  Stockbridge 
says  Mr.  Judd  spoiled  his  potatoes  by  using  muriate  of  potash  in- 
stead of  sulphate,  and  Mr.  Fowler  made  a  total  failure  because  he 
applied  the  fertilizer  in  a  liquid  form  to  ''  a  coarse  sand  with  a 
gravel  subsoil,"  so  that  the  rains  washed  it  away  before  it  could 
afford  the  crop  much  nutriment.  In  a  printed  statement,  it 
was  said  by  Prof.  Stockbridge  himself,  that  he  failed  in  an  experi- 
ment by  using  a  quantity  of  the  Stassfurth  salts,  which  by  a  sub- 
sequent analysis  he  found  to  be  very  poor  in  potash.  These  are 
only  illustrations  of  the  difficulty  of  conducting  experiments  of  this 
kind,  and  of  the  small  value  of  single  instances,  in  arriving  at 
general  conclusions. 

The  Theory  contains  a  Manifest  Fallact.  —  The  difficulties 
suggested  in  the  way  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  theories,  are  by  no  means  the  chief  objection  to  them. 
The  system  rests  upon  a  fallacy,  which  is  fatal  to  it.  It  is 
a  system  of  exhaustion  and  not  of  compensation,  and  a  very 
slight  examination  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
To  produce  fifty  bushels  more  of  com  than  the  land  will  yield  in 
its  present  condition,  you  should  apply  the  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  that  fifty  bushels  of  corn  contain. 
If  the  land  would  have  produced  fifty  bushels  without  the  fertilizer, 
it  should  now  produce  a  hundred  bushels.  You  have  applied  the 
elements  of  fifty  bushels  and  removed  a  hundred  bushels.  Where 
did  the  crop  find  the  elements  of  the  fifty  bushels  which  you  did 
not  supply  ?  It  is  part  of  the  theory  of  Prof.  Stockbridge,  that 
the  three  elements  in  question  must  come  fh>m  the  soil.  Then  you 
.  have  exhausted  the  soil  to  the  extent  of  fifty  bushels.  You  have 
treated  it  precisely  as  if  you  had  applied  no  fertilizer,  and  taken 
off  a  crop  of  fifty  bushels. 

It  seems  so  nearly  Incredible  that  such  a  system  asT  this  should 
be  gravely  recoifimended  to  the  public  by  our  Agricultural  College 
that  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  it  more  in  detail.  For  conve- 
nience, we  will  continue  to  use  the  formula  for  Indian  corn.  In 
the  college  report  it  is  in  these  words :  '*  To  produce  fifty  bushels 
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of  the  grain  and  its  nataral  proportion  of  stover  to  the  acre  more 
than  the  nainral  yield  of  the  soil,  and  in  like  proportion  for  other 
quantities,  nse  nitrogen  sixty-four  pounds,  potash  seventy-seven 
pounds,  phosphoric  acid  thirty-one  pounds."  The  form  in  which 
these  elements  may  be  found  is  stated,  but  is  not  material  to  this 
point.  Prof.  Stockbridge  assumes  that  fifby  bushels  of  com,  with 
its  stover,  contains  the  quantities  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  above  stated.  To  show  that  there  is  no  Aiistake  on  this 
point,  I  refer  to  the  *^  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,"  1875-6,  Part 
Second,  p.  79,  where,  in  an  essay  by  Dr.  Sturtevant,  he  gives,  as  an 
average  result,  the  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  removed 
from  the  soil  by  a  crop  of  fifty  bushels -of  com  and  stover,  within 
a  half  pound  of  the  amount  assumed  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  and  the 
potash  precisely  the  same.  And  he  adds,  ^^The  conclusion  there- 
fore is  irresistible  that  if  this  table  represents  the  amount  of  these 
constituents  removed  from  the  soil  by  our  crop,  then  this  table 
represents  the  actual  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  the  removal  of  our 
crop." 

Dr.  Sturtevant  gives  the  trae  theory  of  compensation,  to  supply 
what  your  crop  removes.  Prof.  Stockbridge  supplies  fifty  and  re* 
moves  a  hundred,  and  claims  that  ^*  the  soil  is  left- in  better  con*- 
dition  than  it  was  before  being  cropped  by  this  method."  * 

To  iUustrate :  he  has  a  measure  of  two  gallons,  which  is  half  full 
of  a  liquid.  He  puts  into  it  another  gallon  which*  fills  it.  He 
then  pours  out  two  gallons,  and  still  has  more  than  one  gallon  left 
in  it.  The  only  parallel  to  this  result  is  the  instance  of  the  poor 
widow's  cruse  in  the  scriptures,  and  that  supply  was  miraculous. 

I  give  another  statement  firom  the  college  report :  * 

^^  A  plot  treated  in  -the  same  way  in  1874,  produced  one  hundred 
and  four  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  The  normal  capacity  of  the 
land  at  that  time,  as  proved  by  a  crop  on  our  unmanured  plot,  was 
thirty-four  bushels  per  acre.  This  manured  plot  was  planted  again 
with  com  in  1875,  without  manure,  and  its  yield  was  sixty^four 
bushels  per  acre,  or  thirty  bushels  per.  acre  as  the  second  result  of 
the  manure  applied  in  1874." 

The  amount  of  fertilizer  applied  is  not  stated.  According  to 
the  theory,  he  put  on  the .  fertilizer  to  produce  seventy  bushels 

*  Thirteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Massachasetts  Agricaltaral  College, 
page  41. 
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more  than  the  land  would  produce  without  it,  for  that  was  the  re- 
sult. The  next  year  he  gained  thirty  bushels.  The  results  are 
these :  He  applies  the  elements  of  seventy  bushels,  and  removes 
one  hundred  and  four,  plus  sixty-four,  a  total  of  one  Jiundred  and 
sixty-eight  bushels,  or  ninety-eight  bushels  more  than  he  com- 
pensated, and  still  the  land  improves  in  condition.  If  such  a  dis- 
covery has  really  been  made,  the  claim  which  the  president  of  the 
college  makes  in  connection  with  it  is  very  moderate  ^^  thai  the 
money  expended  upon  the  college  will  yield  a  larger  rate  of  interest 
than  any  other  investment  which  the  State  has  ever  made."  * 

All  the  formulas  are  given  in  what  the  professor  calls  this  **  curi- 
ous form  : "  "to  produce  so  much  more  than  the  natural  yield  of 
the  land.*'  If  we  could  assume  that  each  acre  has  a  permanent 
natural  yield,  which  it  can  forever  maintain  without  manure,  then 
we  might  apply  fertilizers  enough  for  the  crop  in  excess  of  that 
natural  yield,  and,  not  exhaust  the  soil.  If  your  field  will  yield 
fifty  bushels,  without  manure,  you  may  forever  supply  fifty  and 
remove  a  hundred,  and  not  exhaust  the  soil,  though  it  would  still 
be  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  improve.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
we  have  no  such  soil,  and  nobody  will  contend  that  we  have.  In 
all  the  experiments  given,  the  "  natural  yield,"  as  it  is  termed,  is 
found  by  observing  what  a  portion  of  the  field  not  manured  that 
year  produced.  Prof.  Stockbridge  in  the  statement  last  quoted, 
says,  the  "  capacity  of  the  land  at  th(U  time^  etc.,  was  thirty-four 
bushels." 

The  following  extract  from  the  circular  issued  by  Prof.  Stock- 
bridge's  only  authorized  agent  shows  that  the  common  notion  that 
we  must  put  on  to  the  land  as  much  as  we  take  ofi*  is  not  contro- 
verted: 

"  If  fifty  bushels  of  com  remove  from  the  soil  sixty-four  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  seventy-seven  pounds  of  actual  potash,  and  thirty-one 
pounds  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  we  cannot  raise  many  such  crops 
without  exhausting  the  soil,  unless  we  are  sure  we  put  back  in 
the  form  of  manure,  or  fertilizers,  as  much  as  we  take  off  in 
the  crops."  t 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  formu- 

*  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
page  15. 
t  The  Stockbridge  Fertilizers  and  Formulas,  p.  5. 
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las,  which  only  require  eDoogh  of  the  fertilizere  to  oompensate  for 
what  we  remove  more  than  the  natural  yield. 

What  is  Nbw  in  this  Ststeh.  —  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  experiments  of  the  two  learned  professors,  at  Manich, 
given  by  Liebig  in  his  '*  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry."  They 
need  the  same  three  elements,  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric 
acid,  which  Prof.  Stockbridge  uses.  They  cultivated  their  plants  in 
pots  filled  with  soil  of  the  same  kind,  carefully  prepared ;  and  ap- 
plied the  elements  in  different  proportions  and  quantities.  I  can 
only  refer  to  the  volume  itself  for  the  exceedingly  interesting 
account  and  discussion  of  these  experiments.  I  am  not  able  to 
see  that  they  do  not  include  the  whole  ground  covered  by  Prof. 
Stockbridge  in  his  experiments,  and  they  show  that  the  three  ele- 
ments used  by  him  as  the  essentials  of  plant  food,  were  at  that 
time  familiarly  known  as  such,  and  as  the  most  essential. 

In  1866  a  translation  was  published  in  Boston,  of  a  little  book 
entitled  ^*  High  Farming  without  Manure ;  six  lectures  on  Agri- 
culture, delivered  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Vincennes"  (in 
France),  by  M.  George  Ville,  Professor  of  Vegetable  Physiology 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris.  In  the  college  report 
of  1875,  Prof.  Stockbridge  speaks  of  this  author  and  his  experi- 
ments, and  says  that  it  seemed  proper  to  test  the  matter  and  as- 
certain whether  it  was  necessary  to  supply  the  same  elements  in 
this  country  that  were  found  to  be  necessary  in  France.  So  far  as 
appears,  he  pursued  the  same  system  of  experiments,  with  pots  in 
a  plant  house,  to  ascertain  what  elements  were  necessary  to  add  to 
the  natural  soils  of  that  region  to  render  them  productive  of  given 
crops.  His  conclusions  I  have  already  given  yoi;,  that  only  three 
elements, — nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid — need  be  sup- 
plied, nature  furnishing  the  rest. 

M.  Ville,  at  the  opening  of  his  last  lecture  says :  ^^  All  that  I 
have  stated  to  you  previously  ma^  be  summed  up  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing propositions : 

1st.  There  exist  four  regulating  agents  |)ar  exoellence^  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables:  nitrogenous  matter,  phosphate  of  lime, 
potassa,  and  lime. 

2d.  To  preserve  to  the  earth  its  fertility,  we  must  supply  it 
periodically  with  these  four  substances  in  quantities  equal  to  those 
removed  by  the  crops. 

You  will  observe  that  M.  Ville  supplies  precisely  the  same  three 
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elements  that  Prof.  Stockbridge  uses,  and  also  lime.  By  turning 
to  his  formula,  I  find  that  Yille  uses  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
pounds  of  quicklime  to  the  acre,  a  quantity  so  small  and  cheap  as 
to  seem  immaterial,  and  an  amount  more  than  supplied  by  the  phos* 
phates  of  lime  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  of  Prof.  Stockbridge 
is  found.  I  am  unable  to. discern  any  difference  in  the  two  sys- 
tems, or  in  their  application  to  practice.  Each  undertakes  to  re- 
turn to  the  soil  the  proportion  bf  the  three  essential  elements  re- 
moved by  the  crop,  and  M.  Yille  adds,  for  France,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  lime.  If,  however.  Prof.  Stockbridge  really  contends 
that  he  can,  year  after  year,  remove  tvom  the  soil  twice  as  much  of 
these  elements  as  he  supplies,  and  constantly  improve  the  soil,  he 
certainly  makes  a  claim  which  is  original. 

The  fertilizer  recommended  by  M.  Ville  was  fairly  tried  by  my- 
self and  others  on  com  and  other  coarse  crops  ten  years  ago.  It 
proved  successful  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  was  too  expensive  to 
be  economical. 

My  conclusions  as  to  the  Stockbridge  Fertilizers,  at  present  are 
these : 

That  they  contain  nothing  valuable  in  theory,  that  was  not  well 
known  and  fully  illustrated  by  Liebig,  Yille,  and  others,  long  ago. 

That  the  formulas,  as  given,  involve  a  fallacy,  and  if  followed 
must  either  result  in  a  failure  of  the  crops  or  exhaustion  of  the 
soil. 

That  an  application  of  enough  of  the  elements  named  to  actually 
produce  a  crop  and  ipaintain  fertility,  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary 
use. 

Discussion. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  supposed  that  the  eyes  of  the  gentlemen 
present  would  be  turned  to  him  as  the  representative  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers. ThQ  paper  which  had  been  read  was  full  of  information, 
posting  us  up  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  subject,  ai}d  the 
writer  had  not  only  come  in  as  evidence,  but  had  undertaken  to 
act  as  judicial  authority.  Mr.  Wilder  regretted  that  Prof.  Stock- 
bridge  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers 
according  to  his  formulas,  but  the  patent  covers  nothing  except 
the  right  to  aeU  these  mixtures  under  the  name  of  the  Stockbridge 
fertilizers.    The  materials  can  be  bought  anywhere,  and  anybody 
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can  mix  them.  Judge  French  has  told  us  thai  plants  are  com- 
posed of  certain  elements  from  the  soil,  and  has  mentioned  the 
experiments  of  Liebig,  YiUe,  and  others,  and  the  doctrines  drawn 
from  these  experiments  are  now  well  established.  Mr.  Wilder 
said  that  he  was  a  man  of  progress,  and  he  feared  that  the  paper, 
if  read  snperfidally  by  the  public,  would  lead  them  to  believe  that 
the  whole  matter  of  the  application  of  special  fertilizers  is  a  hum- 
bag.  The  question  is,  whether  these  fertilizers  are  capable  of 
doing  what  Prof.  Stockbridge  asserts  they  will  do.  Dr.  Sturtevant, 
Dr.  Burnett,  and  E.  F.  Bowditch,  tested  them  last  year,  with  favor- 
able impressions,  and  though  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer, yet  if  the  fertilizers  will  effect' only  half  as  much  as  is  claimed 
for  them  they  will  be  worth  more  than  all  the  agricultural  colleges 
in  the  country  have  cost. 

Dr.  £.  L.  Sturtevant  said  that  all  must  have  observed  how  a 
stream  that  has  been  dammed  rises  gradually  by  retrogressions,  the 
wavelet  at  the  bank  being  now  higher  than  the  flood,  and  now 
lower,  but  the  water  continually  deepening.  So  it  is  with  the  pro- 
gress of  human  opinion ;  now  a  wave  of  public  excitement  rises 
into  prominence  at  the  apparent  discovery  of  a  truth,  and  then 
retrogresses  as  an  error  is  discovered ;  yet  new  truths  have  been 
added  to  the  old,  and  the  general  progress  has  been  advanced.  It 
is  the  advancing  wave  that  fluctuates,  bi^t  the  larger  water  con- 
tinually crowds  towards  the  barriers.  It  is  the  advanced  thinkers, 
and  the  leaders  of  progress,  who  vibrate  upon  the  borders  of  the 
unknown,  while  the  advance  of  the  general  public  is  steady.  The 
new  truths,  so  called,  are  so  mingled  with  errors,  the  necessities  of 
progress,  that  we  must  recognize  in  them  the  demands  required  by 
progress,  and  overlook  the  minor  variations  brought  about  through 
individual  enthusiasm  and  one-sidedness. 

He  deemed  Prof.  Stockbridge  and  his  formulas  no  exception  to^ 
this  general  rule,  and  he  expected  to  find  in  them  both  truth  and 
error.  The  errors  may  be  harmless  to  the  wise  public ;  the  truths 
may  be  of  vast  importance.  He  did  not  desire  to  criticise  the 
originality  which  he  claimed,  or  the  methods  whereby  he  had 
brought  his  formulas  before  the  public.  His  standing  as  an  inves- 
tigator and  as  a  man  of  science,  if  such  he  has,  should  be  discussed 
before  another  tribunal  than  this.  What  concerns  us  as  farmers,  is 
the  value  for  manuring  our  fields,  of  the  formulas  to  which  he  has 
given  his  name,  and  Dr.  S.  but  mentioned  his  claims  in  order  that 
an  opinion  may  be  expressed  upon  their  use  in  farm  practice. 
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Dr.  Startevant  stated  that  Prof.  Stockbridge  claims  that  by  sap- 
pljing  to  oar  fields  the  chemicals  representing,  in  kind  and  amount, 
the  materials  removed  by  our  crop,  we  can  invariably  produce  the 
crop.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  apply  the  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
nitrogen,  which  analysis  shows  fifty  bushels  of  com  and  its  stover 
to  contain,  then  we  shall  expect  to  obtain  a  crop  of  fifty  bushels. 
He  added  that  the  mere  mention  of  this  claim  brings  into  promi- 
nence the  enthusiasm  which  is  possessed  by  its  originator ;  that  his 
claims  are  supported  by  too  few  facts  to  receive  universal  credence ; 
but  still,  in  the  present  state  of  American  knowledge,  the  verdict 
must  be  given  '^  not  proven,"  only.  He  said  Americany  because 
the  most  of  our  experimental  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  from 
English  sources,  and  Americans  have  been  always  too  ready  to 
use  these  for  inferences,  forgetting  the  differences  in  climate. 
Thus,  in  old  England,  the  winters  are  mild,  and  the  rainfall,  which 
is  large,  passes  down  through  the  soil,  and  carries  with  it  fertile 
elements.  In  New  England,  as  a  rule,  the  winters  are  severe,  the 
ground  is  frozen  deeply  and  the  rain  and  snowfall  passes  off  mostly 
by  flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  English  experiments 
justify  the  belief,  for  instance,  that  of  the  applied  nitrogen,  one- 
third  is  taken  up  by  the  crop,  one^-third  passes  away  in  the  drain- 
age, and  one-third  remains  in  the  land  in  an  inert  form.  With  our 
different  climatic  conditions,  does  the  same  rule  apply  here  ?  The 
Doctor  said  that  we  have  no  evidence  for  or  against,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  decide. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  continued :  Prof.  Stockbridge  fhrther  claims  that 
his  yield  is  intended  to  be  above  the  natural  yield  of  the  soil,  and 
defines  the  natural  yield  as  being  the  product  of  an  unmanured  por- 
tion of  the  field.  Here  he  has  iQade  an  evident  miscalculation.  For 
instance,  to  a  field  which  last  year  was  excessively  manured,  I 
.  apply  his  formula  on  one  half,  and  no  manure  on  the  other  half. 
It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  little  difference  between  the  two 
yields  to  represent  the  efficacy  of  the  fertilizer.  What  then  is  the 
natural  fertility? 

Every  agricultural  field  on  any  farm  contains  two  kinds  of  fer- 
tility. The  one  is  the  surplus  of  the  manure  which  has  been  ap- 
plied in  previous  years,  and  which  has  not  been  removed  either  by 
crops  or  other  agencies ;  the  other  is  the  natural  fertility,  or  that 
amount  of  fertility  which  is  food  to  the  plant  by  natural  agencies 
each  year.    We  may  measure  this  last  fertility  by  a  fallow  yield. 
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The  fallow  yield  of  a  piece  of  land  is  the  practical  measure  of  its 
fertility. 

Let  us  apply  this  rule,  continued  the  speaker,  to  our  supposition. 
We  apply  to  oar  highly  manured  field  a  farther  amount  of  fertilizer — 
say  for  twenty-five  bushels  of  com — and  we  obtain  seventy-five 
bushels  of  crop.  We  claim,  for  this  illustration,  twenty-five  bushels 
for  the  eflTectof  the  fertilizer  applied  this  year,  forty  bushels  for  the 
effect  of  the  manure  which  has  been  applied  in  past  years,  and  of 
which  snfiScient  still  remains  to  produce  this  result,  and  ten  bushels 
for  the  natural  fertility  of  the  land :  for  if  we  take  a  plot  which  is 
too  barren  to  produce  com,  and  plough  and  grab  and  scarilfy  for 
one  year,  the  next  year  it  will  produce  some  corn,  and  the  amount 
may  be  ten  bushels. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  said  that  he  believed  in  the  principle  of  the 
Stockbridge  formula?,  because  it  is  a  system ;  and  a  systematic 
procedure  always  has  an  advantage  over  a  hap-hazard  procedure, 
for  it  develops  experience  in  its  train.  He  thought  it  promised 
great  present  benefit  to  the  farmer,  and  very  much  prospective 
benefit.  Farm  practice  will  soon  remove  it  beyond  its  experi- 
mental stage,  and  as  its  defects  are  brought  to  light,  the  experience 
gained  will  stand  ready  as  a  corrective.  He  could  not  at  present 
endorse  this  system,  for  it  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage,  but  he 
was  willing  to  protect  and  cherish  the  chrysalis  in  the  hopes  and 
strong  expectation  of  the  imago  which  might  result. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  matter  is  now  beyond  the  over- 
sight of  the  Professor,  and  that  it  became  us  all,  before  criticising 
too  harshly,  to  give  it  an  experimental  trial,  for  it  would  take  but 
a  short  time  to  test  it  by  numbers,  and.to  observe  whether  it  would 
stand  the  test ;  that  truth  was  mighty  and  would  prevail,  and  that 
it  was  for  the  present  generation  to  say  whether  progress  should 
be  present  with  them,  for  their  benefit,  or  whether  it  should  be 
embalmed  for  their  successors.  He  urged  not  to  despise  the  un- 
tried, nor  to  be  'too  tightly  bound  by  our  prejudices,  but  to  give 
the  new  a  welcome  according  to  its  promise,  and  to  test  the 
promise  by  care-taking,  cautious  experiment. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  said  he  had  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
farmers  could  not  use  the  commercial  fertilizers  offered  in  years 
past  to  advantage,  and  he  had  great  hopes  firom  the  fertilizers 
recommended  by  Prof.  Stockbridge.    There  was  one  important . 
point  omitted  in  Judge  French's  paper,  and  that  is  that  nature  has 
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the  means,  from  her  own  resoorcesj  to  make  a  fertile  soil.  When 
we  get  a  fertile  soil  we  find  that  it  may  be  cropped  for  several 
years  without  manure,  but  when  it  is  depleted,  the  question  arises 
how  to  replace  the  deficient  elements.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  substances  necessary  is  obtained  fh>m  the  air,  and  farmers 
should  attempt  to  assist  the  crops  in  obtaining  these  elements  from 
the  air.  The  difficulty  presented  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
is  the  question,  suggested  by  Prof.  Stockbridge's  forpiulas :  How 
we  can  take  away  more  than  we  put  in,  and  still  keep  up  or  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  soil?  The  answer  is,  that  by  the  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers  we  aid  nature  in  its  work ;  and  besides  the  sub- 
stances obtained  by  plants  from  the  air,  the  disintegration  of  rocks 
is  constantly  going  on  and  adding  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  crop  takes  away  all  that  we  apply  to  it.  He 
had  great  hopes  for  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  enunciated  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  for  they 
have  great  need  of  such  assistance  as  is  promised  by  them.  Mr. 
Ware  wished  again  to  enforce  the  principle  that  farmers  should 
seek  to  aid  their  crops  in  obtaining  nourishment  from  the  air,  and 
concluded  with  the  remark  that  Nature,  or  God,  helps  that  man 
most  who  moi^t  helps  himself. 

J.  W.  Talbot  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  with  cultivar 
tors,  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  was  in  not  knowing  what  they  wanted 
or  what  they  applied.  He  liked  Mr.  Ware's  remarks,  and  thought 
that  we  had  overlooked  the  facts  stated  by  him.  We  must  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  manure,  but  if  we  can,  by  adding 
twenty-five  dollars  worth  of  manure,  produce  fifty  bushels  more  of 
com,  we  reduce  the  cost  of  our  com  per  bushel.  He  had  been 
amused  by  the  illustration  drawn  from  the  cow  by  the  essayist,  but 
the  cases  are  not  parallel.  If  the  cow  is  giving  all  that  she  is 
capable  of  giving,  the  course  suggested  would  be  ridiculous,  and 
if  the  land  is  producing  to  its  utmost  capacity  it  would  be  useless 
to  add  fertilizers,  but  the  object  of  fertilizers  is  to  bring  it  up  to 
its  fhll  capacity. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss 
the  subject  fUlly  in  an  hour.  The  subject  has  come  up  now  be- 
cause there  is  something  apparently  new  in  the  formulas  promul- 
gated by  Prof.  Stockbridge.  There  is  nothing  new  about  them,  and 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  patent  on  the  mixtures,  to  prevent  our 
cultivators  firom  using  them  freely  and  giving  them  fhll  trial. 
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There  was  some  reason  for  giving  Morse  and  Howe  patents  for  in- 
ventions which  they  had  labored  daring  a  whole  lifetime  to  perfect, 
but  to  come  forward  and  patent  these  old  ideas  was  ridiculous,  and 
beneath  the  dignity  of  an  institution  endowed  by  the  State  for  pro- 
moting agriculture,  and  in  which  the  patentee  was  a  professor. 
Why  might  we  not  apply  the  elements  to  produce  a  hundred  and 
filly  bushels ;  or  even  two  hundred,  as  had  been  grown  in  South 
Carolina ;  or  two  hundred  and  sixty-three,  as  in  Ohio?  He  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any  limit  to  the  amount  that  could  be  pro- 
duced, if  you  once  admit  it  can  be  increased  exactly  fifty  bushels. 
He  agreed  with  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  plant  food  derived  from  the  air.  We  cut  down  a  wood 
and  bum  it  and  get  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal ;  does  this  all  come 
from  the  fertilizer?  A  rich  soil,  if  not  ploughed  more  than  three 
indies  deep,  will  not  produce  a  good  crop.  Jethro  Tull  believed 
that  by  thoroughly  and  constantly  stirring  the  soil,  crops  might  be 
produced  continually,  without  the  application  of  manure.  The 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Sturtevant  in  regard  to  the  different  effects 
of  an  English  and  a  New  England  winter  on  the  soil,  explained 
the  general  superiority  of  English  lawns  over  our  own. 

Mr.  Wilder  thanked  Mr.  Hovey  for  what  he  had  said.  In  the 
remarks  which  he  had  himself  previously  made,  he  wished  to  disa- 
buse the  public  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  Agricultural  College  had 
any  connection  with  these  fertilizers. 

Robert  Manning  thought  that  while  the  fact  remained  that  these 
formulas  were  put  forth  by  a  professor  in  the  Agricultural  College, 
and  were  the  result  of  studies  in  the  service  of  the  college,  the 
public  mind  would  not  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  patent  for 
them. 

Leander  Wetherell  asked  if  the  Agricultural  College  did  not 
indorse  the  Stockbridge  fertilizers. 

Mr.  French  replied  by  reading  the  following  passage  concerning 
them,  from  the  ^'  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,"  page  15 :  '^  If  one-half  of  the  apparent 
results  shall  be  substantiated  by  the  fhture  experience  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  then  the  money  expended  upon  the  College 
will  yield  a  larger  rate  of  interest  than  any  other  investment  which 
the  State  has  ever  made." 

Mr.  Wetherell  deemed  it  fair  to  presume  that  the  crop  would 
take  up  all  the  fertilizers  put  on  to  produce  the  additional  fifty 
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bashels,  as  specified  in  the  formula.  The  qnestion  of  the  soil 
taking  plant  food  from  the  air  is  an  old  one.  If  the  plant  depend 
mainly  on  the  atmosphere  for  nutrition,  then,  he  asked,  what  is 
the  necessity  of  fertilizing  the  soil?  and  called  on  Dr.  Sturtevant 
to  answer  this  question.  And  why  is  it  that  a  gravelly  New  Eng- 
land soil  will  not  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  the  Scioto  Valley  ? 
An  atmosphere  of  the  same  quality  hangs  over  both.  Does  not 
Prof.  Stockbridge  represent  that  it  will  not  pay  to  hire  a  man  to 
cart  barnyard  manure  ?  * 

One  farmer  had  spoken  of  Peruvian  guano  as  supplanting  barn- 
yard manure.  A  Scotchman  once  said  he  had  found  out  a  new 
fertilizer  of  which  he  could  carry  enough  for  an  acre  in  his  vest 
pocket.  Mr.  Wetherell  said  that  he  would  buy  stable  manure,  and 
take  good  care  in  purchasing  fertilizers.  He  spoke  of  a  farmer  in 
Westfield  who  got  just  enough  more  corn  by  applying  guano,  to 
pay  for  the  guano.  All  such  attempts  as  that  under  discussion, 
have  only  served  to  mislead  farmers  and  cheat  them  out  of  their 
money.  He  did  not  believe  that  we  can  say  ^'  so  much  nitrogen, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  so  much  com."  He  intended, 
nevertheless,  to  try  the  prescription  for  a  crop  of  grass. 

William  H.  Bowker  said  that  the  patent  on  Prof.  Stockbridge's 
formulas,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  was  in  effect  a  copy- 
right, and  should  not  be  so  severely  criticised.  The  formulas  of 
Prof.  Stockbridge  have  been  printed  and  spread  broadcast,  and 
the  farmers  can  go  where  they  choose  to  buy  the  materials  used  in 
compounding.  Prof.  Stockbridge  had  for  his  object  in  obtaining 
this  patent  the  protection  of  his  own  name,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  protection  of  the  farmers  against  gross  frauds,  and  he  should 
be  praised  rather  than  blamed  for  this  course.  Without  the  patent 
or  copyright,  scores  of  parties  all  over  the  country  would  have  set 
up  to  compound  these  formulas,  but  what  guarantee  would  Prof. 
Stockbridge  or  the  public  have  had  that  they  were  honestl}'  or 
properly  prepared  ? 

*  See  his  "  Experiments  in  Feeding  Plants  "  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  in  the  Twenty- 
third  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  April  1,  1876. 

* 

A  daly  notified  stated  meeting  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  Presi- 
dent Parkman  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  W.  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
PQblication  and  Discussion,  it  was 

Voted^  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  recommendations  concerning  the  Society's  Herba- 
rium, in  the  paper  read  by  the  Professor  of  Botany,  at  the  Meeting 
for  Discussion  on  the  18th  of  March. 

The  Chair  appointed  W.  C.  Strong,  C.  M.  Hovey,  E.  S.  Rand, 
Jr.,  E.  H.  Hitchings,  and  Waldo  O.  Ross.  The  Professor  of 
Botany,  John  Robinson,  was,  on  motion,  added  to  the  Committee. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was 
Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  send 
a  certificate  of  Life  Membership  to  George  E.  Davenport,  as  a 
slight  mark  of  the  Society's  appreciation  of  the  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  of  Ferns  presented  by  him  to  the  Societj^  and 
that  the  usual  fee  be  remitted. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  recommended  the  appropriation 
of  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expense 
of  collecting  and  forwarding  fruit  and  other  horticultural  products 
to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  The  appropriation 
was  unanimously  voted. 

On  motion  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Edward 
Sprague  Rand,  Jr.,  for  his  valuable  and  faithful  services  as  Record- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Society  for  many  years,  and  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  report  what  testimonial  shall  be  made  in 
recognition  of  these  services. 

The  Chair  appointed  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  W.  C.  Strong,  and 
B.  G.  Smith. 

A  donation  of  seeds  ft-om  the  United  States  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Vegetable  Committee  for 
distribution. 
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The  Library  Committee  were  authorized  to  dispose  of  certain 
water-color  paintings  of  flowers. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  by  Charles 
M.  Hovey : 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  having  learned,  with 
deep  sorrow,  of  the  death  of  Josiah  Stickney,  one  of  the  Ex- 
Presidents  of  the  Society, 

Resolved^  That  in  his  decease  the  Society  has  not  only  lost  one 
of  its  oldest  and  most  honored  members,  but  one  who  has  aided 
and  counselled  by  his  good  Judgment,  and  promoted  its  objects 
by  his  many  and  frequent  contributions  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

Resolved^  That  we  recall,  at  this  time,  the  generous  gift  which 
he  bestowed  upon  the  Society  for  the  special  purpose  of  increasing 
our  fund  of  valuable  knowledge  in  all  departments  of  horticulture, 
and  acknowledge  with  deep  gratitude  the  rich  and  timely  aid 
bestowed  on  a  science  which  it  was  the  pleasure  of  his  life  to 
promote,  and  we  rejoice  that  a  kind  Providence  permitted  him  to 
see  the  good  results  of  his  gift. 

Resolvedy  That  we  desire  to  place  on  record  our  recognition  of 
the  many  and  valuable  services  he  has  rendered,  during  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years  ;  our  high  esteem  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  every  oflSce,  and  our  admiration  of  his 
sterling  qualities  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

Resolved^  That  we  sympathize  with  his  family  in  their  great 
bereavement,  and  offer  our  condolence. 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  records,  and 
a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Hovey  spoke  of  Mr.  Stickney  as  one  who,  until  within  a 
few  years,  had  been  constantly  with  us,  and  equally  constant  in 
his  contributions  to  our  exhibitions.  His  love  for  horticulture 
grew  out  of  a  visit  to  one  of  the  dahlia  exhibitions  of  the  Society, 
then  the  most  popular  autumnal  flower.  He  became  a  very  suc- 
cessful cultivator,  attending  the  meetings  at  which  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  grand  dahlia  exhibitions  of  that  day,  taking 
part  in  the  discussions  of  the  properties  of  form,  color,  habit,  etc., 
which  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  flower,  and  in  establishing  rules  for 
the  exhibitions.  At  that  time  he  had  only  a  small  garden  at  his 
residence  on  Tremont  street,  but  his  increasing  interest  in  horti- 
culture soon  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  beautiful  villa  in  Watertown, 
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formerly  the  Hunt  estate,  which  was  afterwards  his  home.  Mr. 
HoTey  said  that  the  circle  to  which  Mr.  Stickney  belonged  was 
narrowing,  and  he  wished  to  place  on  record  his  admiration  for 
so  good  a  man. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  he  had  been  cognizant  of  Mr. 
Stickney's  life  for  many  years,  and  that  he  was  not  only  an 
enthusiastic  cultivator  of  the  dahlia,  but  afterwards  became  equally 
interested  in  the  culture  of  fruit,  especially  the  pear.  In  this 
department  he  was  a  most  careful  observer,  and  a  practical  culti- 
vator, continuing  to  ascend  his  trees  after  his  friends  thought  it 
imprudent,  on  account  of  his  age.  He  had  frequent  consultations 
with  Mr.  Wilder  as  to  how  he  could  best  render  material  aid  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  which  resulted  in  putting  into  his  will 
a  clause  devising  his  beautiful  estate  in  Watertown  to  the  Society, 
for  an  Experimental  Garden,  an  object  deemed  of  the  first  impor- 
tance by  the  founders  of  the  Society.  This  provision  stood  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  when  Mr.  Stickney  became  convinced  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  bestow  the  contemplated  gift  in  aid  of  the 
Library,  and  accordingly,  in  1869,  he  established  the  ^'Stickney 
Fund."  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  attained  a  greater  age 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Society,  except  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow 
and  Cheever  Newhall. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
RoBEBT  M.  Basnard,  of  Evcrctt, 
was  elected  a  Life  Member,  and  the  following  named  persons  were 
elected  as  Corresponding  Members : 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Hooker,  Director  of  the  RoyaF  Botanic  Garden, 
Kew,  England. 

James  McNab,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

J.  Lv  DEN,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Edouard  Morren,  Li6ge,  Belgium. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  May  6. 
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MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

W,  H.  Halliday  read  the  following  paper  in  continuation  of  that 
presented  by  him  January  29th : 

Wardian  Cases  and  Ferneries.    II. 


BT  W.   H.   HALLIDAT. 


Plant  cases,  as  we  know  them,  are  classed  under  two  heads. 
First,  the  Wardian  case,  in  which  are  grown  foliage  plants, 
ferns,  etc. ;  plants  too  large  or  too  coarse  to  look  well  in  a 
small  case.  Although  the  first  Ward's  case  was  only  a  bottle,  in 
which  by  accident  Mr.  Ward  discovered  that  plant  life  could  be 
sustained,  from  some  cause  or  other  we  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
name  Fernery  for  cases  that  are  covered  with  a  glass  shade,  in 
which  only  the  more  delicate  or  smaller  varieties  of  ferns  are  cul- 
tivated. The  schedule  of  this  Society  limits  the  size  of  the  fern- 
case  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 

In  drawing  a  line  between  the  Wardian  case  and  fernery,  the 
Flower  Committee  ruled  out  a  case  put  up  for  competition,  that 
was  filled  mostly  with  foliage  plants,  deciding  that  such  plants 
were  not  admissible  to  a  fernery,  except  when  they  were  of  such 
size  and  character  as  would  not  interfere  with  the  general  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  then  only  in  a  small  proportion  to 
the  number  of  plants  used. 

In  this  article  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  experience  I  have 
had  with  cases  varying  in  size  from  four  to  fifteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

The  case  may  be  made  of  tin,  earthenware,  or  wood ;  it  matters 
not  which,  so  long  as  proper  regard  is  had  to  drainage.  This,  as 
in  Wardian  cases,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  healthful  growth  of 
plants  under  the  fern  shade.  I  say  this  is  of  the  first  importance^ 
as  many  persons  who  have  the  management  of  ferneries,  use  so 
little  judgment  in  their  care,  that,  without  a  proper  outlet  for  water, 
the  cases  soon  become  perfectly  sodden.  I  have  seen  more  plants 
destroyed  in  cases,  from  the  want  of  drainage  and  from  over- 
watering,  than  from  any  other  cause.  Most  of  the  failures  I  have 
met  with  have  arisen  lYom  either  too  much  water  or  too  little  light. 
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and  frequently  both  combined  ;  althongh  the  persons  having  them 
in  charge  have  strenaously  denied  that  any  more  water  had  been 
used  than  the  plants  required,  and  have  insisted  that  they  were 
placed  in  a  very  light  situation.  The  light  situation  is  usually 
quite  a  dark  one ;  generally  a  space  between  two  windows,  with  a 
dead  wall  back  of  it,  or  In  a  comer  receiying  a  little  light  obliquely 
from  a  window  two  or  three  feet  distant.  When  the  plants  are 
turned  out,  it  is  found  that  they  have  been  treated  as  aquatics,  and 
kept  fairly  up  to  their  knees  in  mud  and  water.  Then  people 
wonder  at  their  want  of  success. 

The  Hanging  Fernery  was  my  first  attempt  in  this  direction. 
I  designed  it  to  take  the  place  of  the  hanging  basket,  which  so  sel- 
dom appears  in  good  condition  in  the  home.  The  case  was  turned 
from  walnut,  several  pieces  being  glued  and  nailed  together  to  get 
the  proper  depth,  and  also  to  keep  the  wood  firom  warping.  It 
tapered  to  a  point  at  the  bottom,  to  give  lightness  to  its  appearance. 
A  zinc  pan,  with  a  rim  to  receive  the  shade,  fitted  the  case  loosely 
enough  to  be  readily  removed  when  watering  was  necessary.  This 
case,  as  first  constructed,  was  covered  with  a  shade  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  ten  inches  high,  and  was  suspended  by  silvered  cop- 
per wire.  The  case  first  exhibited  in  this  hall  in  June,  1871,  had 
a  shade  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  fourteen  inches  high ;  was 
elaborately  turned  from  maple  and  walnut,  ornamented  with  ebony 
trimmings,  and  filled  with  the  following  named  plants : — Onychium 
Japonicum,  Adiantum  assimile,  A,  cunecUtum^  SelagineUa  Wilde- 
noviij  Panicum  variegatumj  Fittcmia  Pearcei^  F.  argyroneura^  Ly- 
copodium  denticulcUum  var,^  and  MUchella  repena,  some  lichens  and 
wood  mosses.     It  was  awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal. 

This  case,  when  taken  from  the  hall,  was  suspended  in  my  win- 
dow, where  it  received  the  morning  sun  for  about  an  hour  each 
day,  and  was  not  disturbed  again  till  January,  excepting  when  it 
was  occasionally  turned  to  the  light.  It  was  then  a  mass  of  green. 
I  noticed  considerable  soil  on  the  glass,  carried  up  by  Qlugs  in 
their  nocturnal  rambles ;  also  some  decayed  fronds  of  the  Adiantum. 
Altogether  it  was  as  much  of  a  success  as  a  close  case  could  be, 
and  would  probably  satisfy  most  people  who  grow  plants  for  home 
decoration. 

There  are  some  plants  that  seem  better  suited  to  a  close  case 
than  to  any  other  situation.  They  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  L}  - 
copods  and  Selaginellas.  Many  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  rivalling, 
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and  in  some  cases  closely  resembling,  their  allies,  the  ferns,  in 
beauty  of  form  and  delicate,  feathery  appearance.  They  make 
superb  specimens,  grown  singly  under  a  shade ;  and  I  consider 
this  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  grow  them,  having  the  case  large 
enough  to  fully  develop  their  beauty  of  form  and  habit.  Their 
growth  is  generally  quite  rapid,  and  to  any  one  who  delights  in  a 
well  grown  plant,  the  culture  is  worth  trial.  SdagineUa  LyaUiij 
S.  Africana^  S.  plumosa^  S.  urnbrosa^  and  S.  triangiUaris,  make 
quite  large  plants  and  are  erect  in  habit.  There  are  many  others 
usually  found  in  plant  catalogues,  and  as  far  as  I  have  tested  them 
all  are  eminently  fitted  for  close  cases,  and  their  growth  is  much 
more  rapid  than  when  grown  outside.  I  usually  combine  them 
with  ferns  in  the  arrangement  of  a  case,  and  think  the  effect  is 
much  better  for  the  combination. 

The  FUtonias  are  another  class  of  plants  which  are  favorites 
with  me.  Their  bright  crimson  and  silver  veinings  are  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  fernery,  lighting  it  up  wonderfully,  and  seem- 
ingly never  out  of  place,  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  case  may 
be.  They  also  make  superb  plants  by  themselves.  I  once  had  a 
plant  of  F,  gigarUea  which  filled  a  shade  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
and  fourteen  inches  high.  It  was  the  finest  plant  of  the  kind  I 
ever  met  with.  Its  habit  became  erect,  and  the  color  of  the  foliage 
seemed  very  much  more  brilliant  than  we  ordinarily  find  it.  But 
the  variety  is  too  coarse  to  be  grown  satisfactorily  with  small  ferns. 
The  Wardian  case  is  the  more  suitable  place  for  it.  F.  Pearcei  is 
the  best  for  all  purposes ;  being  a  vigorous  grower,  a  mere  scrap 
soon  produces  a  good  plant,  and  it  will  live  under  almost  any 
treatment  in  a  close  case.  Its  habit  is  not  so  recumbent  as  when 
grown  without.  F.  argyroneura  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  has  one 
fault, — that  of  damping  off  when  it  is  chilled,  thus  spoiling  it  for 
winter  use,  unless  in  a  very  warm  situation,  but  it  is  just  the  plant 
for  summer  use.  There  are  so  few  plants  of  a  white  or  silvery  ap- 
pearance suitable  for  this  purpose,  that  I  use  the  FUtonia  argyro- 
neura as  long  as  the  foliage  will  hang  together,  and  then  replace 
it  with  something  else. 

A  few  weeks  since,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  shown  a  plant 
of  Todea  superba^  growing  in  a  Wardian  case.  The  case  was  about 
two  feet  square,  and  as  many  feet  high,  with  a  fiat  top.  A  pan 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  this  truly  superb  plant, 
in  vigorous  growth,  occupied  the  centre.    Other  filmy  ferns  were 
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planted. oat  in  the  case,  bat  this,  the  grand  object  of  the  whole, 
was  elevated  several  inches  above  the  others,  showing  conspicn- 
OQsly  its  full  beantj.  An  English  anthor  sa^s  of  it,  ^'  Delicate 
and  fragile,  with  its  semi-transparent  ftonds,  it  looks  like  tufts  of 
the  most  beautifiil  sea-weed,  plucked  from  the  decorations  of  a 
mermaid's  ocean  home."  I  have  seen  larger  plants  of  this  species, 
bat  none  in  such  fine  condition.  It  was  grown  in  a  cool  room, 
near  a  west  window,  the  light  partly  obscored  by  a  drawn  shade. 
This  plant  is  jost  the  thing  for  a  large  fern  shade,  as  it  needs  as 
little  air  as  the  SelagineUaaj  very  little  light,  and  a  cool  sitaatlon, 
and  when  once  established  needs  but  little  attention.  The  filmy 
ferns  are  eminently  fitted  for  growing  singly  in  cases  by  them- 
selves. The  only  objection  is  the  expense  of  many  of  them,  but 
I  would  rather  have  one  plant  of  Todea  superba  than  dozens  of 
ordinary  ferns. 

The  great  difQculty  I  have  always  found  in  ferneries,  is  to 
reach  the  plants  after  they  have  filled,  or  partly  filled  the 
case.  It  is  easy  enough  to  remove  the  shade;  but  to  replace 
it,  so  that  the  plants  may  retain  their  former  position,  is  not 
so  easy.  This  is  so  with  regard  to  delicate  ferns;  the  fronds 
will  tip  about,  look  out  of  place,  and  otherwise  mar  the  arrange- 
ment. If  you  could  only  reach  them  from  the  top,  all  would  be 
remedied  very  quickly.  Frequently  I  have  been  forced  to  allow  a 
large  slug  to  have  his  own  way,  rather  than  disturb  the  shade 
when  the  case  was  looking  finely ;  and  in  many  instances,  have 
allowed  decayed  fronds  to  remain,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  de- 
stroying the  arrangement  by  removing  the  shade.  It  was  almost 
as  much  on  this  account  as  for  ventilation,  that  I  constructed  the 
dome  top  or  ventilated  fern  case,  which  is  as  easily  managed  as  an 
ordinary  Wardian  case.  Lifting  the  dome  does  not  disarrange 
the  plants,  as  they  are  all  confined  within  the  cylinder,  which  need 
never  be  disturbed  for  this  purpose.  This  case  is  constructed  as 
follows : 

The  case  or  stand  is  of  wood,  six  inches  deep,  and  resting  upon 
three  small  feet.  There  is  a  large  opening  underneath,  covered 
with  a  movable  slide  to  admit  or  exclude  the  air.  It  has  a  zinc 
pan  one-half  an  inch  less  all  round  than  the  wooden  case.  This 
half-inch  space  is  covered  all  around  at  the  top  of  the  pan,  which 
leaves  a  flat  surface  of  zinc,  one  inch  wide,  with  an  outside  rim  to 
receive  the  glass  cylinder.    This  flat  surface  of  zinc  is  pierced 
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with  balf.inch  holes  in  its  entire  circumference  about  three  inches 
apart.  When  the  glass  cylinder  is  in  place,  the  half-inch  holes  are 
inside  the  case.  The  cylinder,  of  annealed  glass,  fits  neatly  into 
the  zinc  rim,  and  is  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  by  fourteen  inches 
in  height.  Encircling  the  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder  is  a  copper 
rim,  one  inch  wide,  with  edge  turned  downward  on  the  outside,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  to  fit  on  to  the  cylinder.  The  flat  surface 
of  the  rim  is  perforated  with  quarter-inch  holes,  and  the  inner 
edge  turns  up  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  receive  the  dome  or  cover, 
which  is  eight  inches  high  and  twelve  and  a  half  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  holes  in  this  copper  rim  are  on  the  outside,  so  that  when 
the  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  case  is  open,  the  air  passes  up 
through  the  holes  round  the  zinc  pan,  and  out  at  the  copper  rim. 
The  whole  case  when  complete  stands  twenty-nine  inches  high 
from  the  table. 

This  case  was  first  exhibited  in  1873,  and  was  filled  at  that  time 
with  Onychium  Japonicum^  Adiantum  cuneatuniy  A.  assimUe^  Panir 
cum  variegatum,  SelagineUa  Wildenoviiy  S.  stolonifera^  S,  Marten- 
siU  Fittonia  Pearcei^  F.  argyroneura^  and  Lycopodium  denticukUum 
var.  A  perforated  cocoanut  shell,  filled  with  Adiantum  a^imUe^ 
was  suspended  from  the  top,  giving  completeness  to  the  whole. 
This  case  is  quite  an  expensive  one,  and  can  never  become  pop- 
ular on  that  account ;  but  for  convenience  In  the  management  and 
culture  of  plants  it  has  no  rival.  It  received  the  Society's  Silver 
Medal  at  the  time  of  the  first  exhibition. 

Generally,  too  many  and  too  large  plants  are  crowded  into  the 
fernery,  giving  it  a  heavy  and  unsightly  appearance,  and  filling  the 
shade  completely  at  the  outset,  without  room  for  further  growth. 
Dra^cenas  and  other  plants  of  this  kind  make  a  fine  display  in  the 
Wardian  case,  but  are  certainly  out  of  place  under  a  glass  shade. 
I  know  it  is  very  difficult  even  for  those  too  who  are  not  wanting 
in  taste  in  other  matters  to  understand  this. 

There  are  very  few  foliage  plants  that  can  be  introduced  into 
the  fernery.  I  would  recommend  only  plants  of  dwarf  habit,  such 
as  Eeineckea  camea  var.y  with  grassy  foliage,  green  and  white ; 
Panicum  variegatum,  a  very  pretty  grass,  with  pink,  white, 
and  green  foliage ;  and  a  small  variety  of  Bambusa  Cyperus 
aUemifoliua  var.  is  quite  pretty  when  a  small  plant,  but  the 
growth  is  almost  too  rapid  for  a  fern  case  of  ordinary  size.  The 
foliage  is  light  and  graceful  and  contrasts  prettily  with  ferns.  It 
is  a  charming  plant  for  the' Wardian  case. 
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Rockwork  in  a  case  of  the  size  just  described,  has  a  very  pretty 
effect  when  well  arranged.  This  is  a  difficult  matter  to  accom- 
plish and  I  generally  prefer  the  case  filled  with  plants  rather 
than  rocks,  though  for  variety  I  occasionally  introduce  them.  I 
use  coke  and  pumice  stone  soaked  in  water,  and  sprinkled  with 
cement  to  give  color.  These  substances  are  very  light  and  answer 
the  purpose  well.  Quite  small  plants  only  are  fit  to  be  used  with 
the  rocks. 

I  have  had  this  ventilated  case  filled  with  the  following  named 
plants,  and  the  efifect  was  highly  satisfactory :  Nephrciepis  exaUata^ 
Adiantum  cclpodes^  Onychinm  Japonicum^  SelagineUa  umhrosa^  S. 
Wildenoviij  Panicum  variegatuMy  Lycopodium  denticulatum  var. ; 
near  the  glass  FiUonia  Pearcei^  F,  argyroneura  and  Peperomia 
maculosa^  and  suspended  in  the  shell  a  plant  of  SelagineUa  coesium. 
This  last  is  the  prettiest  basket  plant  I  have  ever  used  for  summer 
decoration. 

Among  our  native  plants  are  many  charming  ferns  that  will 
soon  accustom  themselves  to  the  confinement  of  the  case.  Asple- 
mum  ebeneum  and  A.  tricfiomanes  are  very  pretty  ferns  for  rock- 
work  ;  Adiantum  pedatum  is  a  lovely  fern  for  a  case,  but  requires 
rest  in  winter.  Polypodium  vulgare  is  pretty  by  contrast  with 
those  more  delicate.  There  are  several  Selaginellas  which  will 
soon  become  quite  at  home  in  the  fern  case,  and  will  be  valuable 
acquisitions.  Equisetuma  are  pretty,  and  so  different  in  their 
character  and  foliage  from  other  plants,  that  one  would  hardly  wish 
to  be  without  them.  Almost  anywhere  in  the  woods  and  swamps, 
beautiful  and  delicate  plants  may  be  found  that  will  grace  any 
fernery.  Many  gems  are  often  discovered  in  this  way.  A  favorite 
of  mine  is  the  MitcheUa  repens^  or  partridge  berry  vine,  which  takes 
readily  to  the  close  case,  its  bright  red  berries  remaining  perfect 
in  their  beauty  for  a  long  time.  This  plant  always  produces  ^ 
wonderful  effect,  and  there  is  nothing  prettier  for  any  case,  no 
matter  with  what  else  it  may  be  filled. 

Management.  —  In  the  selection  of  a  fern  case  I  should  choose 
one  with  an  outlet  for  drainage.  This  I  have  already  said  is  very 
essential,  especially  for  a  novice.  If  there  is  no  drainage,  water 
must  be  used  very  sparingly.  Crocks  and  small  pieces  of  char- 
coal, covered  lightly  with  old  moss  to  keep  the  soil  from  sifting 
down  through,  are  the  best  for  drainage.  I  prefer  a  case  con- 
structed of  wood.    For  a  case  that  will  require  a  shade  twelve  or 
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fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  take  three  pieces  of  plank — walnnt  or 
other  hard  wood — two  inches  thick ;  fasten  them  secarely  together 
with  glue  and  screws,  forming  a  solid  piece  of  wood  six  inches 
thick.  The  inside  of  this  piece  of  solid  wood  is  to  be  removed  by 
the  saw,  leaving  only  a  rim  to  support  the  zinc  pan  which  is  to 
contain  the  soil.  This  wooden  rim,  which  is  to  be  tamed  in  finish- 
ing, can  be  ornamented  if  yon  wish.  The  case  when  complete  will 
last  for  years.  The  heat  and  dampness  will  not  affect  it,  provided 
no  water  is  thrown  over  it.  A  zinc  pan,  with  an  opening  in  the 
bottom  for  drainage,  fits  into  the  wooden  case.  The  pan  is  made 
with  a  rim  Uf  receive  the  shade ;  this  will  prevent  water  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  wood.  This  wooden  case  will  cost  aboat 
doable  the  price  of  one  made  of  earthen  or  lava  ware ;  bat  it 
presents  a  better  appearance  in  the  room,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
from  scaling  off  or  cracking,  as  is  often  the  case  with  earthen 
ware.  Very  few  of  the  latter  are  properly  constructed  for  drain- 
age ;  therefore  I  woald  recommend  a  wooden  case.  The  larger 
the  case,  the  more  satisfactory  it  will  be.  Frequently  in  selecting 
a  case  one  has  to  be  guided  by  the  space  he  can  afford  for  it ;  but 
I  should  say  the  larger  the  case  the  better.  I  have  had  cases  no 
larger  than  four  inches  in  diameter,  bnt  of  course  they  were  mere 
toys,  though  better  than  none,  if  you  have  space  for  one  no  larger. 

If  you  have  a  wooden  case  designed  for  a  shade  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  make  it  six  inches  deep.  This  will  give  you  two  inches 
of  drainage,  and  four  inches  of  soil,  in  which  can  be  grown  any 
plants  suitable  for  a  case  of  this  size.  Most  of  the  earthen  fern 
cases  are  not  more  than  four  inches  deep :  this  depth  will  answer 
for  those  of  small  size,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  larger  ones. 
The  soil  and  method  of  planting  recommended  for  Wardian  cases 
are  suitable  for  ferneries :  also  the  same  general  treatment  will 
answer  for  a  ventilated  fern  case. 

A  fern  case  for  winter  decoration  ought  to  be  filled  in  August, 
or  not  later  than  the  first  of  September.  This  will  give  the  plants 
time  to  get  fairly  established,  and  make  new  growth  for  the  winter, 
before  the  short,  cold  days  commence.  Cases  filled  later  in  the 
autumn  afford  very  little  satisfaction  or  pleasure,  as  they  rarely 
get  underway,  or  begin  to  make  new  growth,  until  spring,  if  they 
do  not  wholly  die  out  during  the  winter.  Were  I  intending  to  fill 
a  case  for  my  own  use  I  should  certainly  plant  early. 

For  the  close  case,  I  should  only  use  such  plants  as  are  suitable. 
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I>i8tarb  the  shade  only  when  water  is  required,  or  signs  of  moald 
are  visible,  or  the  plants  damp  off;  then  give  air  for  a  short  time 
each  day,  wiping  ont  the  glass  when  it  is  removed ;  this  will  gen- 
erally remedy  the  trouble  when  practised  a  few  times.  When  the 
plants  are  in  vigorous  growth,  and  during  the  warm  weather,  give 
considerable  water,  but  withhold  it  almost  entirely  during  the 
winter,  and  give  plenty  of  light  at  all  times. 

Discussion. 

No  discussion  of  Mr.  Halliday's  paper  was  held,  but  the  subject 
of  the  last  meeting — chemical  fertilizers — was  again  taken  up. 

John  B.  Moore  said  that  the  subject  ^as  a  most  important  one 
to  farmers  and  market  gardeners,  and  he  thought  Mr.  French's 
pt^ier  on  the  whole  a  very  good  one.  Qur  main  reliance  must 
always  be  on  barnyard  and  stable  manure ;  the  chemists  will  tell 
us  that  that  is  the  most  perfect  manure,  and  this  will  generally  be 
accepted.  But,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  no 
market  gardener  who  depends  on  this  alone  can  raise  his  crops, 
and. consequently  it  must  be  supplemented  with  fertilizers,  or  we 
cannot  have  the  highest  farming.  All  of  us  have  used  the  so-called 
superphosphates  in  years  past,  and  all  of  us  have  been  humbugged 
with  them.  Their  failure  was  due  to  two  causes — improper  manu- 
facture and  fraud.  They  are  better  now,  for  the  law  compels 
every  manufacturer  to  mark  on  his  packages  the  quantity  of  each 
of  the  ingredients,  and  this  enables  any  man  of  common  sense  to 
tell  about  what  he  ought  to  pay  for  the  contents. 

Professor  Stockbridge's  idea  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  M. 
YiUe^if  there  is  anything  new  it  is  the  exact  specification  of 
quantities.  Prof.  Stockbridge  claims  to  raise  a  certain  quantity  of 
com  and  stover  more  than  the  natural  product  of  the  land,  and  he 
assumes  that  the  fertilizers  which  he  applies  to  produce  this  result 
will,  almost  to  a  certainty,  be  all  taken  up  by  the  crop,  but  Mr. 
Moore  believed  that,  however  carefhlly  they  were  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  some  of  them  would  not  be  used  by  the  plants.  Prof. 
Stockbridge  claims  also  that  the  soil  is  left  in  better  condition 
after  applying  the  fertilizers  and  taking  off  the  crop,  but  this 
would  seem  absurd,  unless  the  powerful  salts  used  have  liberated 
fertilizing  substances  already  contained  in  the  soil.  Mr.  Moore 
said  that  he  had  himself  doubled  a  crop  of  rye  by  applying  guano, 
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and  it  would  seem  that  the  land  should  have  been  growing  better, 
but  it  did  not.  Prof.  Stockbridge  would  say  that  he  had  not  put 
in  the  proper  substances,  but  if  we  take  away  seventy  bushels 
after  applying  only  the  necessary  food  for  fifty  bushels,  it  would 
seem  strange  that  the  soil  should  continue  to  grow  better. 

One  of  the  worst  things  about  these  fertilizers  was  the  patent, 
and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  Agricultural  College  had  indi- 
rectly endorsed  it.  The  speaker  had  the  success  of  the  college 
much  at  heart,  but  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  injuries  it  has  received  have  been  at  the  hands  of  its 
friends.  Prof.  Stockbridge,  while  in  the  service  of  the  Agricalta- 
ral  College,  has  made  experiments,  for  the  results  of  which  he 
takes  out  a  patent. 

H.  Weld  Fuller  said  that  he  knew  very  little  about  the  Stock* 
bridge  fertilizers,  but  he  was  a  friend  to  fertilizers  properly  used ; 
yet  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  these  formulas. 
They  assume  that  all  soils  are  alike,  and  are  to  be  dosed  alike  for 
the  same  result.    They  presume  too,  that  the  product  will  be  just 
in  proportion  to  the  fertilizers  added.     Now  we  know  that  soils 
are  not  all  alike ;  that  each  soil  has  its  own  power  of  absorbing, 
(elaborating,  and  assimilating  its  food,  and  that  the  product  is  not 
always  in  proportion  to  the  fertilizer.     The  plant  therefore  should 
be  supplied  with  the  food  which  it  needs  for  its  special  service. 
Its  growth  is  restricted  to  the  minimum  of  any  one  of  its  constitu- 
ents.    Any  excess  of  other  materials  will  not  add  to  the  product, 
but  may  often  do  harm.     We  have  long  known  what  are  the  elements 
of  our  different  crops.    Corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  tobacco  have 
been  analysed  a  thousand  times,  and  Liebig,  Johnston,  and  several 
others  have  told  us  what  there  is  in  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley  ; 
but  who  has  told  us  just  what  our  own  particular  soil  contains, 
and  its  power  of  absorbing  and  appropriating  what  we  supply  ? 
There,  probably,  is  never  any  lack  of  nitrogen,  for  the  air  and 
earth  are  full  of  it ;  nor  is  carbon  lacking — air,  rain  and  dew,  and 
•the  processes  of  nature  keep  up  an  inexhaustible  amount.    Some 
soils,  however,  cannot  make  it  energetic,  and  even  an  inferior  ma- 
terial may  increase  the  action  in  the  soil ;  yet  here  we  have  a  set 
formula  to  apply  to  ever}'  soil.    By  it  you  may  add  what  you  have 
already  in  abundance  or  excess.    If  I  owe  a  hundred  dollars  and 
know  that  I  have  fifty  dollars,  it  is  a  fair  deduction  that  fifty  are 
wanted.    But  if  I  have  a  hundred  dollars  to  pay,  and  know  notli- 
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ing  of  my  resonrces,  the  Professor  says  "provide  the  whole." 
This  process  seems  to  be  about  what  Prof.  Stockbiidge  has  pat- 
ented. He  does  not  tell  ns  how  much  we  have  on  hand  or  what 
we  are  to  expect  fh>m  the  operations  of  nature.  The  only  thing 
new  in  this  patent  seems  to  be  its  absurdity.  Mr.  Fuller  said  he 
should  be  sorry  to  feel  that  President  Clark  had  fhlly  endorsed 
these  formulas,  for  he  considered  him  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
the  State  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  his  experiments  on  the  flow 
of  sap  and  the  power  of  plant-growth  had  given  him  a  just  fame, 
and  greatly  elevated  his  college.  He  feared  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  motive  of  Prof.  Stockbridge  in  patenting  these  for- 
mulas, they  would  not  increase  the  popularity  of  that  institution. 
The  constituents  of  plants  are  organic  and  inorganic ;  all  that 
will  not  consume  are  inorganic,  and  it  is  only  these  that  we  under- 
take to  supply.  Some  soils  have  a  great  excess  of  some  constitu- 
ent. In  Hungary,  it  is  said,  there  are  soils  from  which  alternate 
crops  of  cotton  and  tobacco  have  been  taken  for  centuries,  without 
exhausting  them.  Prof.  Stockbridge's  formulas  for  these  crops 
contain  the  same  ingredients  as  for  others,  with  the  addition  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  The  growth  depends  not  so  much  upon  what 
goes  into  the  soil  and  what  is  taken  out,  as  upon  the  substances 
which  enable  the  plants  to  appropriate  what  is  nutritive  in  the 
soil.  These  substances  must  have  a  certain  form  and  condition 
and  relation  to  each  other,  to  become  available.  The  inorganic 
constituents  of  plants  are  but  ft-om  one  to  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the 
whole— commonly  about  five  per  cent. — and  the  air  furnishes  all  the 
carbon  and  all  the  residue.  Moisture,  warmth,  and  air — ^heat  and 
sunlight  and  chemical  adaptations — are  the  conditions  for  develop- 
ment. The  physical  condition  of  the  soil — its  pulverization  and 
exposure  of  parts — produce  chemical  changes,  and  are  often  very 
essential  to  production.  True  art  in  agriculture  appears  to  consist 
in  adopting  proper  means  to  make  the  most  of  what  the  soil  con- 
tains, and  in  enabling  the  elements  of  the  soil  to  cooperate  in  as- 
similating the  food.  Soils  equally  productive  differ  greatly  in  their 
chemical  composition.  By  an  excess  of  any  element  you  may 
harm  the  plant.  If,  for  example,  there  is  too  much  of  a  soluble 
salt  in  the  soil,  after  a  rain  the  plant  will  absorb  so  much  that,  in 
case  of  hot  weather  following  it,  the  evaporation  Arom  the  leaves 
will  be  more  rapid  than  the  assimilation,  and  a  white  crust  or  pow- 
der is  left  on  the  surface  and  the  plant  sickens  in  consequence. 
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You  may  sometimes  benefit  the  soil  by  reducing  its  chemical  ele« 
ments,  as  when  you  mix  carefully  sand  with  clay ;  and  clay,  merely 
by  calcination  and  separation,  becomes  energetic  and  productive. 

In  cultiyated  grounds,  if  we  know  what  crops  have  been  last 
removed  and  what  manures  have  been  added,  we  can  generally 
tell  what  to  apply.  We  must  study  well  the  natural  characteristics 
of  the  soil,  and  learn  its  composition,  and  find  its  wants.  He  did 
not  make  these  remarks  in  opposition  to  chemical  fertilizers,  for 
he  believed  in  them ;  they  will,  if  appropriately  used,  provide  what 
we  need  and  cannot  otherwise  obtain. 

William  H.  Bowker  said  that  he  wrote  to  Prof.  Stockbridge  to 
enquire  about  the  patent,  and  read  the  following  extract  A*om  his 
reply : 

«(  Amherst,  March  31,  1876. 

W.  H.  BowKBR : 
Dear  Sir, —  ♦  ♦  ♦  Until  within  the  last  four  months  the 
thought  of  getting  a  patent  never  occurred  to  me.  My  only  thought 
was  that  if  these  things  were  absolute  facts  it  would,  in  the  matter 
of  artificial  fertilizers,  make  the  practical  farmer  independent  of 
the  manufacturer  and  commercial  dealer.  He  would  be  able  to 
purchase  the  substances  and  compound  them  by  the  formulas  which 
I  had  published,  or  given  freely  to  every  one  who  asked  for  them. 
It  was  only  when  it  was  fully  developed  that  farmers  generally 
would  not  pursue  that  course,  but  wanted  the  formulas  compounded 
ready  for  use,  and  that  a  score  of  individuals  in  different  sections 
were  intending  this  year  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
fertilizers  by  the  Stockbridge  formulas,  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  (as 
it  was  undoubtedly  my  right)  to  interfere,  and  by  a  patent  retain 
control  of  the  matter  for  my  own  credit  and  the  interest  of  the 
great  mass  of  farmers. 

Now  what  is  the  patent?  An  examiner  in  the  Patent  Ofllce  pre- 
pared it  for  me,  and  in  the  manuscript  he  wrote  'manufacture,  sale, 
and  use,*  On  reading  it  over  I  told  him  I  did  not  wish  to  patent 
the  use — that  should  be  left  free.  He  took  his  pen  and  struck  oat 
the  word  use.  The  document  went  through  the  necessary  stages 
in  the  office,  and  the  patent  was  granted.  When,  however,  I  re- 
ceived the  '  Letters  Patent '  I  found  it  was  headed  in  the  set  printed 
form  of  the  office  and  the  word  use  was  in  it,  and  though  I  did  not 
want  it,  my  patent  is  for  the  '  manufacture^  saLe^  and  use.*  But  I 
declare  that  the  use  of  these  formulas  is  and  shall  be  as  free  to  the 
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farmers  of  Massachusetts  as  the  springs  of  their  hills,  and  they 
may  go  where  they  choose  to  buy  their  materials,  and  do  their  own 
compounding.  And  with  equal  earnestness  I  declare,  if  there  is 
any  force  in  law,  no  man  shall  have  the  privilege  of  manufacturing 
these  fertilizers  unless  he  is  under  my  control,  to  the  end  that  no 
such  fraud  and  scoundrelism  shall  be  practised  on  farmers  in  this, 
as  have  been  practised  in  the  case  of  some  fertilizers. 

Levi  Stogkbridgb.*' 

Mr.  Bowker  added  that  he  did  not  assume  to  defend  Prof.  Stock- 
bridge  or  his  formulas.  That  the  Professor  was  fully  able  to  do. 
He  thought  Mr.  Moore's  remarks  very  fair  and  candid,  and  fully 
agreed  with  him  that  barnyard  manure  is  the  best  of  all  fertilizers, 
in  that  it  seemed  to  be  adapted  to  all  plants,  and  also  had  a  won- 
derful mechanical  and  chemical  effect  upon  the  soil.  But  the  sup- 
ply is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  question  is,  how  shall  we 
supplement  it?  It  is  impossible  to  know  Just  what  we  have  in  our 
soils,  but  Prof.  Stockbridge  assumes  that  they  are  barren,  and  ap- 
plies what  each  crop  requires,  thus  really  feeding  it  as  you  feed 
your  animals.  Is  it  not  better,  knowing  what  plants  require,  to 
apply  those  substances,  than  to  keep  on  in  the  hap-hazard  course 
which  we  have  heretofore  pursued,  applying  this  thing  and  that, 
regardless  of  their  wants?  The  formulas  do  not  pretend  to  be 
infallible,  and  with  further  experience  will  probably  be  modified. 
With  reference  to  Peruviau  guano — ^that  contains  an  excess  of  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  potash. 
Is  it  not  better,  therefore,  to  apply  a  fertilizer  containing  all  the 
elements  needed  by  plants,  than  a  fertilizer  deficient  in  either  ? 
The  reason  farmers  have  thought  that  fertilizers  exhausted  their 
soils,  is  that  they  were  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of 
plant  food,  while  containing  an  excess  of  others. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  our  motive  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject should  be  to  treat  it  fairly,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Bowker  say  that  Capt.  Moore  had  done  so.  He  was  at  first  dis- 
pleased]with  the  idea  of  patenting  these  fertilizers,  believing  that 
the  public  were  entitled  to  all  the  information  that  could  be  acquired 
by  the  College,  but  on  reflection  he  found  that  Prof.  Stockbridge's 
patent  only  precluded  the  selling  of  these  fertilizers  under  his 
name  and  as  prepared  by  him,  and  that  no  one  would  be  prevented 
from  buying  the  ingredients  and  mixing  them  for  his  own  use. 

19 
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The  qaestion  for  us  to  solve  is,  how  much  each  plant  needs,  and 
how  much  we  shall  apply,  and  he  hoped  that  every  gentleman 
present  would  apply  these  fertilizers  which  have  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  Sturtevant,  Dr.  Burnett,  and  Mr.  Bowditch,  and  report  the 
results.  He  believed  Mr.  Moore  to  be  one  of  the  firmest  friends  of 
the  Agricultural  College.  Notwithstanding  its  imperfections  thero 
is  not  another  institution  of  the  kind  on  the  continent  that  will  com- 
pare with  it.  If  it  has  been  drawn  into  the  support  of  these 
fertilizers  it  is  very  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Moore  expressed  the  opinion  that  chemical  analyses  of  soils 
are  extremely  deceptive.  With  his  powerful  agents  the  chemist 
will  find  potash  in  a  soil  when  plants  cannot  possibly  find  it.  If 
a  farmer  has  an  analysis  made  of  a  sample  of  his  soil  he  cannot 
be  sure  that  it  is  an  average  specimen,  and  if  he  takes  a  little  her  e 
.and  a  little  there  how  is  he  to  make  a  prescription  to  suit  the 
different  portions  of  his  ground  ? 

Leander  Wetherell,  alluding  to  the  experiment  in  applying 
guano  to  rye,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Moore  in  his  previous  remarks, 
asked  why,  if  the  guano  contained  all  the  elements  of  the  rye,  it 
did  not  continue  to  grow  rye  year  after  year? 

Mr.  Moore  believed  that  there  was  something  in  the  growth  and 
vital  action  of  plants  beyond  the  reach  of  any  analysis  that  the 
chemist  had  yet  made. 

Josiah  W.  Talbot  remarked  that  all  chemists  acknowledge  that 
r3'e  needs  potash,  and  that  probably  the  failure  of  Mr.  Mooi^e's 
rye  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  guano  supplied  none.  Prof. 
Stockbridge  puts  in  all  the  elements  needed. 

Mr.  Moore  asked  how  it  would  be  supposing  there  was  plenty 
of  potash  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Talbot  replied  that  if  there  was  plenty  of  potAsh,  in  a  state 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  plants,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  adding  it,  but  if  he  could  get  a  crop  of  rye  by  applying  potash 
in  addition  to  other  elements,  he  would  be  the  gainer.  In  regard 
to  the  patent,  it  is  only  intended  to  prevent  dishonest  persons 
•from  mixing  up  a  lot  of  spurious  substances  and  selling  them  as 
the  Stockbridge  fertilizers ;  that  is  all  there  is  about  it,  The  for- 
mulas furnish  what  the  people  want,  and  though  they  may  not  be 
new  they  are  not  the  less  valuable.  Prof.  Stockbridge  says  that 
here  are  formulas  which  will  produce  certain  definite  effects,  and  in 
ninety-six  cases  out  of  a  hundred  where  they  have  been  tried  they 
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have  proved  successfbl.  He  deemed  their  beneficial  effects  mach 
less  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  season  than  some  of  the 
previous  speakers  thonght.  In  an  unfavorable  season  they  would 
give  the  plant  a  start  which  would  be  a  great  assistance  in  over- 
coming injurious  influences.  He  thought  that  the  use  of  these 
fertilizers  would  add  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  our  poor 
lands. 

Mr.  Fuller  asked  whether  any  one  ever  heard  of  a  gefaeral  pre*  ' 
scription  for  sick  men,  without  regard  to  their  condition  or  needs. 
He  did  not  think  it  practicable  for  every  farmer  to  employ  a 
chemist  to  analyze  his  soil ;  even  analysis  would  be  defective  and 
only  approximate  the  truth,  because  the  nutritive  substances  in 
the  soil,  to  be  available  and  effective,  mvst  have  certain  relative 
forms  and  conditions,  still  unknown.  But  every  farmer  knows  at 
least,  whether  his  soil  is  full  of  lime,  or  sand,  or  peat,  or  clay,  and 
whether  it  is  wet  or  dry,  and  its  common  aspect.  He  can  then 
determine  how  to  treat  it.  But  is  it  not  a  fallacy  to  assume,  as 
Prof.  Stockbridge  does,  that  all  soils  are  barren?  If  all  we  need 
for  a  clay  field  is  tillage,  sand,  and  air,  why  should  we  buy  and  put 
into  it  all  the  elements  he  prescribes?  Chemical  analysis  shows 
that  pipe  clay  has  all  the  elements  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  barren,  because  it  is  too  compact  and  has  not  the 
capacity  to  take  from  the  air  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  needed 
by  plants,  and  to  allow  fine  roots  to  penetrate  it ;  but  b}'  calcina- 
tion such  soils  become  fertile.  Will  his  fertilizer  effect  this?  And 
ought  we  to  waste  our  money  for  things  not  needed  ?  All  his  for- 
mulas embrace  nitrogen,  potash,  and  carbonic  acid — excellent 
things  in  their  proper  place ;  but  all  of  these  cannot  always  be 
wanted,  nor  can  they  be  often  wanted  in  such  quantities  as  he  has 
prescribed,  ^or  all  soils  are  not  barren  or  alike. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that'  both  Mr.  Fuller  and  himself  bad 
fallen  into  the  same  train  of  thought.  Ho  had  discussed  this  sub- 
ject many  years  ago  in  the  ^^  Magazine  of  Horticulture."  He 
thooght  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  entirely  unnecessary  to  a 
man^^of  good  judgment.  Mr.  French,  in  his  paper,  had  stated  that 
the  fertile  soils  of  the  Scioto  valley,  by  analysis  appeared  scarcely 
different  from  the  fertile  soils  of  New  England.  All  cultivators 
of  plants  in  pots  believe  that  a  virgin  loam  is  necessary  to  success. 
Much  depends  on  the  physical  and  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil ;  it  must*  be  aerated  as  well  as  enriched,  and  Mr.  Hovey 
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thoaght  Jethro  Tull,  who  believed  that  deep  and  thorough  tilling 
of  the  soil  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  manure,  was  nearer 
the  truth  than  some  of  our  modern  professors  with  their  chemical 
fertilizers.  We  have  been  told  that  only  four  persons  failed  out  of 
a  hundred  who  used  the  Stockbridge  fertilizers  last  season,  but 
those  who  did  not  fail  have  not  told  us  what  good,  deep,  thorough 
tillage  would  do  on  the  same  soil  without  fertilizers.  The  pub- 
lished experiments  were,  too  many  of  them,  ex  parte. 

Leander  Wetherell  read  from  an  address  by  Prof.  Stockbridge, 
as  given  in  the  '^  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  1875-6,'*  p.  28,  and  said  that  he  could  not 
see  in  this  anything  short  of  rendering  barnyard  manure  nearly 
valueless.  Prof.  Stockbridge  only  uses  three  elements  for  all 
crops,  like  the  doctor  who  prescribed  calomel  and  bleeding  for  all 
his  patients.  Mr.  Wetherell  also  quoted  f^om  the  ^^  Scientific 
Farmer  "  for  December,  an  account  of  the  application  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  formula  to  a  crop  of  grass  which  produced  1,950  pounds  per 
acre  more  than  the  natural  yield  of  the  land.  He  had  some  land 
Just  in  condition  to  use  this  formula,  and  he  intended  to  give  it  a 
trial,  though  he  had  not  much  faith  in  it.  Who  can  tell,  when  the 
increase  in  the  crop  is  attributed  to  the  three  ingredients  named  - 
in  the  formula,  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  the 
superphosphate?  He  could  tell  a  story  of  a  much  greater  in- 
crease in  a  crop  of  clover,  than  that  in  the  ^'  Scientific  Farmer." 
He  knew  a  piece  of  land  which  had  been  ploughed  for  seventy 
years,  and  was  then  sowed  to  clover,  with  gypsnm,  and  produced 
three  tons  of  cured  clover  to  the  acre,  while  a  corner  left  without 
the  gjrpsum  produced  only  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre.  It 
is  recbmmended  in  using  the  Stockbridge  formulas  to  leave  three 
rows  without  the  fertilizers,  for  comparison,  but  when  the  roots 
are  running  all  through  the  ground,  how  can  we  know  that  they 
do  not  feed  on  the  fertilizers  ?  There  is  a  looseness  about  these 
experiments  that  brings  them  within  the  domain  of  doubt.  When 
you  have  applied  the  fertilizers,  are  you  sure  that  the  plants 
will  take  np  every  particle? 

The  President  announced  that  this  would  close  the  series  of 
meetings  for  discussion  this  season. 
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Saturday,  May  6,  1876. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society'  was  holden  at  1 1  o'clock, 
President  Pakkman  in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him  hy  William  Gray, 
Jr.,  presenting  to  the  Society  a  copy  of  Alphand's  ''Les  Prom- 
enades  de  Paris,"  and  stated  that  this  was  the  most  valuable  single 
work  ever  presented  to  the  Society. 

Votedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Gray 
for  his  generous  gift. 

On  motion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  the  Libra- 
rian was  authorized  to  have  the  volumes  presented  by  Mr.  Gray, 
bound. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  for  mem- 
bership by  the  Executive  Committee,  were  severally  elected : 

Hugh  Morrison,  of  Gloucester. 
Thomas  C.  Thurlow,  of  Newbuiyport. 
Aaron  Davis  Capen,  of  Mat^pan. 
John  J.  Richards,  of  Boston. 
Leonard  W.  Weston,  of  Lincoln. 
Frederick  Marshall,  of  Everett. 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  of  Cambridge. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jared  P.  Kirtland,  of  East 
Bockport,  Ohio,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  giving  an 
account  of  a  curious  hybrid  between  the  Western  Shag-bark  and  the 
Black  Oak.  The  letter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  June  3. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  June  3,  1876. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Parkman  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  to  nominate  a  candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Committee  on  Gardens,  presented  the  name  of  James  Cniickshanks, 
and  he  was  unanimously  elected.  It  was  voted  that  the  Committee 
on  Gardens  have  leave  to  elect  a  Chairman. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  Recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected. 

Fred  W.  Kelsey,  of  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Mahlon  D.  Spaulding,  of  Boston. 

William  Gray,  3d,  of  Boston. 
Meeting  dissolved. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  July  1,  1876. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  Presi- 
dent Parkman  in  the  chair. 

Hervey  Davis,  from  the  Committee  on  Gardens,  announced  that 
that  Committee  had  elected  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Chairman. 

Charles  M.  Hove}-  offered  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

The  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  having 
learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  decease  of  Louis  Van  Houtte,  of 
Ghent,  Belgium,  the  eminent  horticulturist,  and  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Society :  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  in  this  event  we  recognize  that  overruling  Power, 
who  lets  not  even  a  sparrow  fall  without  his  knowledge. 

Resolved,  That  the  death  of  M.  Van  Houtte  has  left  a  void  in 
the  ranks  of  horticulturists,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Resolved,  That  cultivators  throughout  the  world  recall  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  the  energetic  efforts  of  M.  Van  Houtte  in  the 
domain  of  horticulture ;  that  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of  plants. 
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his  anreinitting  labors  in  their  culture,  his  enthusiasm  in  their  intro- 
duction, his  unceasing  efforts  in  the  production  of  new  varieties, 
and  his  earnest  endeavors  to  popularize  and  render  familiar  a  science 
so  deeply  promotive  of  pleasure  and  refined  culture,  all  lovers  of 
beautiful  plants  owe  a  debt  of  the  deepest  gratitude. 

Resolved^  That  as  a  botanical  traveller,  as  a  zealous  introducer 
of  new  plants,  as  a  skilful  cultivator,  as  the  proprietor  and  director 
of  the  most  extensive  collection  of  plants  in  Europe,  and  as  the 
author  and  editor  of  that  most  beautiful  work,  the  "  Flore  des 
Serres,"  M.  Van  Houtte  has  made  rich  use  of  his  talents,  for  horti- 
cultural advancement  everywhere.  As  a  patriotic  citizen,  and  an 
upright,  honest,  and  sincere  man,  his  death  will  carry  grief  to  every 
member  of  our  association. 

Resolvedj  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  our 
sympathies  in  their  great  bereavement. 

Resolved^  That  these  resolves  be  entered  upon  the  records,  and 
that  a  copy,  in  French,  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Hovey  added  that  in  his  horticultural  labors  M.  Van  Houtte 
was  aided  by  the  Belgian  government  in  a  manner  entirely  unknown 
to  nurserymen  here,  yet,  even  making  every  allowance  for  this 
assistance,  his  achievements  were  extraordinary.  Everything  new 
seemed  connected  with  him,  —  his  was  the  great  place  from  which 
has  emanated  almost  eterji;hing  new,  not  only  of  his  own  intro- 
duction, but  everything  originated  or  collected .  by  others.  It  was 
very  rarely  that  he  sent  out  anything  not  of  value,  and  he  sometimes 
incurred  the  ill  will  of  other  nurserjTnen  by  condemning  novelties 
which  did  not  come  up  to  his  high  standard.  His  establishment 
made  Ghent  a  centre  of  horticultural  interest.  Mr.  Hovey 
alluded  to  the  many  eminent  horticulturists  who  had  passed  away 
since  his  recollection,  —  Knight,  Van  Mons,  Loudon,  and  now  Van 
Houtte,  who  has  added  so  much  to  our  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  —  a  man  of  rare  talents,  beloved  by  eveiy  one.  In  his 
early  days,  he  was  a  botanical  traveller  in  Brazil,  and  later  he  had 
a  share  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  liberal  and  enlightened 
government  of  Belgium.  Mr.  Hovey  concluded  by  expressing  his 
regret  that  Col.  Wilder,  who  visited  M.  Van  Houtte's  establishment 
lot  many  years  ago,  was  not  present  to  speak  of  him. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  in  seconding  Mr.  Hovey's  motion,  said 
liat  he  had  hoped  some  one  personally  acquainted  with  M.  Van 
Houtte  would  be  present  to  perform  that  service.     But  though  he 
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had  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  aoquaintanoe,  he  had  had  much 
correspondence  with  M.  Van  Houtte,  and  his  letters  were  extremely 
interesting.  Of  late  years  he  had  given  special  attention  to  raising 
new  varieties  of  gesneraceous  plants,  having  acres  of  seedling 
gloxinias,  of  which  he  did  not  expect  more  than  one  in  a  thousand, 
or  even  one  in  ten  thousand,  to  be  of  value.  The  last  letter  received 
from  him  by  Mr.  Band,  about  two  months  previous,  gave  no  pre- 
monition of  his  approaching  end.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition  which  opened  at  Brussels  on 
the  30th  of  April,  and,  though  in  ill  health,  performed  the  duties  of 
that  office.  Mr.  Rand  concluded  by  presenting  to  the  Society  a 
copy  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  M.  Van  Houtte. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  August  5. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  August  5,  1876. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Parkman  in  the  chair. 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  following  named  gentlemen  a  committee  to  nominate 
suitable  candidates  for  the  various  offices  of  the  Society :  William 
C.  Strong,  Chairman,  C.  O.  Whitmore,  John  G.  Barker,  John  C. 
Hovey,  C.  M.  Atkinson,  J.  H.  Woodford,  Waldo  O.  Ross. 

Amos  Stone,  of  Everett, 
was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  2. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  2,  1876. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock. 
The  President  and  Vice  Presidents  being  absent,  Charles  M. 
Hovey  was  chosen  President,  pro  tern. 
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Jobn  6.  Barker,  from  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  reported 
a  printed  list  of  candidates  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Invitations  were  commmiicated,  by  the  Secretaiy,  from  James  H. 
Ricketts,  of  Newbnrgh,  N.  Y.,  to  visit  and  examine  his  new  seedling 
grapes ;  and  from  Alexander  Whilldin,  President.of  the  Sea  Grove 
Association,  to  attend  the  National  Forest  Convention,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Forest  Council,  at  Sea  Grove,  Cape  May 
Point,  N.  J.,  September  7th  and  8th,  1876,  for  the  promotion  of 
forest  planting. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  for  these  invitations. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  as  members  of  the  Society,  were  on  ballot 
duly  elected: 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Walcott,  of  Boston. 
Charles  J.  Anderson,  of  Longwood. 
Meeting  dissolved. 


BUSmESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  October  7,  1876. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  being  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
choice  of  officers,  was  holden  at  11  o'clock.  President  Farkman  in 
the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary  stated  that  due  notice  had  been  given 
of  the  meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
The  President  appointed  £.  W.  Buswell,  John  G.  Barker,  and 
John  C.  Hovey,  a  Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes 
given,  and  report  the  number.  The  polls  were  opened  at  ten 
minutes  past  eleven. 

The  following  named  persons,   having  been  recommended  as 
members  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were  on  ballot  duly  elected : 
D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  of  Marblehead. 
Alfred  J.  Edmonds,  of  North  Easton. 
Mrs.  L.  p.  Weston,  of  Danvers. 
O.  B.  Hadwen,  of  Worcester. 
H.  A.  LoTHROP,  of  Sharon. 
0ns  HiNMAN,  of  Chelsea. 
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The  polls,  for  the  election  of  officers,  were  closed  at  ten  minutes 
past  twelve.  The  Committee  reported  the  whole  nmnber  of  votes 
to  be  93 ;  necessary  for  a  choice  47,  and  that  all  the  gentlemen 
named  on  the  ticket  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee  had 
that  number  and  were  elected. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  November  4. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  November  4,  1876. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Societ}^  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Pakkm an  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  John  C.  Chaffln,  conveying  his  declination 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  for  Establishing  Prizes,  and  C.  M.  Hovey, 
W.  C.  Strong,  and  John  Robinson,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
retire  and  report  the  name  of  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy,  to  be 
voted  for  at  this  meeting.  The  Committee  subsequently  reported 
the  name  of  P.  B.  Hovey,  who  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  reported 
a  recommendation  that  the  following  named  amounts  be  appropriated 
as  prizes  for  the  year  1877,  and  stated  that  the  reduction  in  the  sums 
was  caused  by  a  diminution  in  the  income  of  the  Society : 

For  Flowers, $3,000 

Fruits, 1,900 

Vegetables, 1,000 

Gardens, 200 

Total, $6,100 

W.  C.  Strong,  from  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
subject  of  an  award  to  Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  his  services  to  the 
Societ}'  as  Recording  Secretary'  for  the  past  eight  years,  reported, 
recommending  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Rand  of  a  silver  salver  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars.     The  report  was  accepted. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  presented  the  following  resolutions  in  memory- 
of  John  Fisk  Allen,  and  moved  their  adoption : 

The  Society  have  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  decease  of 
John  Fisk  Allen,  of  Salem,  a  member  of  the  Society' :  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  bj-  his  death  the  members  are  reminded  of  the 
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active  labore  of  the  old  members  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society, 
and  particularly  of  those  of  Mr.  Allen,  who,  in  his  specialty  of 
grape  culture,  was  highlj-  instrumental  in  encouraging  and  extending 
the  growth  of  fine  grapes. 

Resolved^  That  to  his  enthusiasm  and  labors  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  our  best  h3'brid  grapes,  his  exertions  in  their  production 
stimulating  others  to  like  attempts,  and  we  ma}-  date  the  interest 
in  the  production  of  new  grapes  from  his  early  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

Besolved,  That  as  the  first  person  to  introduce  and  cultivate  that 
magnificent  lily,  the  Victoria  regia^  in  our  State,  he  achieved  the 
highest  success,  and  contributed  both  to  the  pleasure  and  instnic- 
tion  of  the  citizens  of  his  native  city,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
members  of  this  Society,  before  whom  it  was  exhibited,  and  to  that 
of  the  lovers  of  beautiful  flowers  ever}'  where. 

BeBolved^  That  the  sjTnpathies  of  the  members  be  extended  to 
the  bereaved  famih',  and  that  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Hovey  remarked  that  the  circle  of  cultivators  contemporary- 
with  Mr.  AUen,  was  narrowing,  and  spoke,  also,  of  the  folio  volume, 
illustrated  with  beautiful  plates,  in  which  the  results  of  Mr.  Allen's 
culture  of  the  Victoria  regia  were  recorded,  the  copj-  of  which,  now 
in  the  library  of  the  Society-,  was  presented  by  the  author. 

Robert  Manning  seconded  the  resolutions,  and  spoke  of  the 
liberal  contributions  made  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  in  jears 
past,  by  Mr.  Allen,  it  being  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  place  on 
the  tables,  at  one  time,  twenty  or  more  varieties  of  grapes,  and  the 
latest  specimens  fh)m  his  retarding  house  being  scarcely  gone  before 
those  from  the  earliest  forcing  house  came  in.  He  also  alluded  to 
Mr.  Allen's  continued  interest  in  the  Society,  as  manifested  b}- 
occasional  visits  long  after  failing  health  precluded  him  from  takirg 
an  active  part  in  its  work.  The  last  of  these  visits  was  on  the  30th 
of  September,  when  he  presented  specimens  of  a  seedling  grape ; 
and,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Manning,  stated  that  he  had 
tested  in  his  houses  four  hundred  varieties  of  the  Euro{>ean  grape, 
which  was  believed  to  be  a  greater  number  than  have  been  tested 
under  glass  by  any  other  cultivator  in  the  world. 

John  Robinson  spoke  of  Mr.  Allen's  culture  of  the  Victoria  regia  ^ 
and  of  his  vivid  recollection,  as  a  bo}',  of  \'isiting  the  house  where 
that  wonderful  flower  was  growing. 
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William  C.  Strong  remarked  tliat  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Allen 
was  so  largely  engaged  in  fruit  culture,  a  prize  was  offered  by  the 
Society  for  the  best  displa}'  of  fruit  during  the  season,  which  was 
taken  \'ear  after  year  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  exhibited  not  only  grapes 
but  forced  cherries,  peaches,  and  nectarines  ;  figs,  pineapples,  pears, 
etc.  Mr.  Strong  said  that  we  have  no  such  zealous  cultivator  of 
the  grape  among  us  now,  and  that  we  have  occasion  to  hold  Mr. 
Allen's  memorj'  in  grateful  remembrance. 

James  Cniickshanks  spoke  of  the  time  when  he  heard  of  Mr. 
Allen's  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Victoria  regia^  and  went 
down  to  Salem  to  see  it,  and  said  that  he  should  never  forget  the 
kindness  and  attention  shown  him  by  Mr.  Allen. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  2.. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  2,  1876. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Societj'^  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Parkman  in  the  chair. 

The  part  of  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  relating  to  Flowers  and  Fruits 
was  presented  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  part  relating  to 
Vegetables  and  Gardens  was  not  ready. 

Hervey  Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee  for  Establishing  Prizes, 
stated  that  a  question  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
the  words  ''  a  public  trial"  in  the  offers  of  Prospective  Prizes,  and 
asked  the  ruling  of  the  Society  thereon.  The  subject  was  ftdly 
discussed  by  C.  M.  Hovey  and  John  C.  Hovey,  who  argued  that  an 
exhibition  on  the  tables  of  the  Society  for  the  specified  time  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  rule ;  and  by  W.  C.  Strong,  P.  B. 
Hovey,  J.  H.  Woodford,  and  F.  W.  Kelsey,  who  took  the  view  that 
new  seedlings  should  be  publicly  distributed  and  tested  by  others 
than  the  originators  before  receiving  a  Prospective  Prize.  After 
several  motions  had  been  submitted  and  withdrawn  the  subject  was, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Davis,  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  was  al- 
lowed another  week  to  complete  his  report. 
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J.  H.  Woodford,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gardens,  read 
the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits,  read  the  Annual 
Report  of  that  Committee. 

C.  H.  B.  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
read  the  Report  of  that  Committee. 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables, 
read  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

These  reports  were  severally  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  9. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  9,  187G. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock. 
President  Parkman  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1877,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee. 

Also,  in  regard  to  the  subject  referred  to  the  Committee  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society,  reported  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  Society  that  the  strictest  construction  be  placed  upon  the 
words  *'  a  public  trial,"  and  that  any  product  offered  for  a  Prospec- 
tiye  Prize  should  have  been  tested  by  the  public. 

W.  C.  Strong  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  laid  on  the 
table.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  construction  reported  b}'  the  Executive  Committee 
apply  to  the  awards  concerning  which  the  question  had  arisen. 

E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.  made  a  personal  explanation  of  his  position  with 
regard  to  the  Prospective  Prize  awarded  to  him. 

Mr.  Strong  declined  to  accept  Mr.  Hovey's  amendment,  and  after 
some  remarks  by  J.  B.  Moore,  J.  G.  Barker,  and  W.  C.  Strong, 
the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Strong's  motion  was  unani- 
mously passed. 

It  was  then  voted  to  take  up  the  question  of  confirming  the 
award  of  Prospective  Prizes,  by  the  Committee  on  Flowers. 
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It  wa«  moved  by  James  Cruickshanks,  and  seconded  by  J.  B. 
Moore,  that  these  awards  be  confirmed.  The  subject  was  discussed 
hy  Messrs.  Strong,  Barker,  C.  M.  Hove}^  and  N.  B.  White,  and 
the  motion  was  carried. 

Joliri  G.  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and 
Flowers,  read  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
read  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

These  reports  were  severally  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

C.  M,  ilovey,  Chainnan,  pro  tera.^  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
exhibition  of  Massachusetts  Fruits  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  pre- 
Henteil  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  which  was  read  by  the  Secre- 
tin-. Permission  was  granted  to  the  Committee  to  add  to  the 
Report  tlie  list  of  awards  to  contributors  from  Massachusetts  by 
the  Centennial  Commission,  when  it  should  be  received,  and  the 
rejKirt  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion  was, 
at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  presented  by  the 
Seeretaiy,  who  also  stated  that  his  own  report  was  ready.  The 
readintr  of  these  reports  was  deferred  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 
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REPORT 

OF  THS 

COMMIHEE  ON  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS, 

For  the  Year  1876. 


By  JOHN  G.   BARKER,  Chairman. 


We  present  our  report  of  the  exhibitions  with  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  this  department  has  been  so  well  sustained.  Those 
who  in  past  seasons  have  been  regarded  as  regular  contributors, 
have  continued  to  perform  their  part  faithibll}'  and  well.  The 
impromptu  exhibitions  have  been  very  interesting,  and  many  objects 
of  special  merit  have  been  shown  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  We  regret  to  report  that  the  opening  of  the  premiums  to 
all  has  not  resulted  in  the  increased  competition  that  Vas  antici- 
pated, and  it  is  also  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  report  that 
the  special  prizes  offered  for  Pelargoniums  have  been  withdrawn,  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  but  little  or  no  competition  for  them. 
The  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the  Society  will  be  continued  as 
heretofore,  and  we  hope  that  another  year  may  witness  increased 
competition  by  the  cultivators  of  this  beautifld  and  useftil  plant. 

The  Rose  Exhibition  was  a  decided  success;  at  no  time  has 
there  been  so  fine  a  display  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers,  as  at  the  last 
exhibition.  The  manner  of  showing  the  roses  in  boxes,  instead  of 
bottles  as  heretofore,  gave  much  satisfaction,  the  flowers  showing 
to  greater  advantage.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  there  is  much 
enthusiasm  among  the  rose  growers,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
coming  season  will  witness  a  superior  exhibition  in  every  respect. 

The  weekly  exhibitions  have  been  well  attended  and  interesting, 
and  there  has  been  a  good  competition  for  the  various  prizes  offered 
from  week  to  week. 
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The  Annual  Exhibition  was  also  a  ver}-  gratifying  success ; 
although  there  were  not  as  many  large  plants  as  there  have  been  at 
some  of  the  exhibitions,  they  were  unusually  good,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  there  was  not  a  poor  plant  in  the  hall ;  any 
one  selected  from  any  of  the  collections  would  have  made  a  good 
specimen  plant.  It  was  ver^'  gratifying  to  see  the  plants  so  well 
furnished  with  good  foliage,  and  void  of  long  legs  and  injured 
foliage.  Who  would  not  prefer  a  small,  handsome  specimen,  to  one 
that  must  be  measured  by  the  3*ard  to  get  at  its  size  ? 

We  were  also  glad  to  get  back  to  our  own  hall '  again,  and, 
although  some  doubted  verj^  much  the  wisdom  of  the  change  of  the 
place  for  the  plants,  from  so  large  a  room  as  Music  HM  to  our  own 
Lower  Hall,  it  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction,  particularly  as 
it  saved  the  labor  of  canying  them  up  another  long  flight  of  stairs, 
which  was  found  a  hea^y  task  when  the  flower  show  was  held  in  the 
Upper  Hall. 

Cyclamens. — The  exhibitors  were  C.  B.  Gardiner  and  James 
0*Brieu,  but,  although  good  plants  were  shown,  they  were  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  two  previous  seasons.  It  is  hoped  that  so 
beautiftil  a  flower  as  the  cyclamen  may  receive  more  attention  ftx)m 
our  cultivators,  it  being  not  only  ver}'  useful  to  the  florist,  on 
account  of  its  free  flowering  properties,  but  very'  valuable  as  a 
decorative  plant. 

Camellias  were  not  shown  in  as  large  quantities  as  last 
season,  but  on  the  11th  of  March,  that  being  prize  day,  verj'  fine 
collections  were  shown  by  C.  M.  Atkinson,  of  well  known  standard 
varieties,  and  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  who,  besides  well  known  varieties, 
exhibited,  also,  the  fine  seedlings  which  have  been  described  in 
previous  reports. 

November  11th,  Marshall  P.  Wilder  exhibited  a  seedling  camellia 
in  bloom,  only  two  3'ears  and  eight  montlis  from  the  germination  of 
the  seed.  This  was  shown  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
belief  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilder,  at  one  of  our  meetings  for  discus- 
sion, about  two  years  ago,  that  seedling  camellias  and  azaleas 
might,  by  grafting  on  older  stocks,  be  caused  to  bloom  in  much 
less  time  than  has  generally  been  thought  necessary. 

Orchids  have,  as  in  past  seasons,  formed  a  ver}^  interesting  and 
attractive  feature  of  the  exhibitions ;  particularly  noticeable  were 
the  following  named  fine  specimens  from  E.  S.  Hand,  Jr. : 

Cattleya  amethystoglossa. — A  magnificent  species,  blooming  ft^el^- 
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from  January  to  March.  The  flowers  are  blush,  spotted  with  rich 
purple ;  lip  rich  rosy  violet.  For  rich  color  of  lip,  this  plant  has  no 
equal.     This  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  exhibited. 

CcMeya  puwila. — ^A  species  of  small  growth.  The  plant  shown 
was  grown  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  was  about  four  inches  high, 
with  three  flowers  of  a  beautiful  rose  color,  the  lip  being  crisped, 
and  in  color  crimson,  edged  with  white. 

Girrhopetalum  MtdustE, — Of  this  singular  plant  Williams  sa^^s : 
^^  Amongst  the  strange  and  varied  forms  which  the  flowers  of 
orchids  present,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  The 
flowers,  though  not  large,  are  very  numerous,  and  part  of  the 
sepals  are  very  much  lengthened,  so  that  the  spike  looks  like  a 
head  with  long  hair  hanging  down,  from  which  its  name  has  been 
derived.  It  is  a  dwarf  growing  plant,  with  thick,  fleshy  leaves, 
and  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection  for  its  unique  appearance." 
This  was  tiie  first  time  it  had  been  exhibited. 

Cixlogyne  cristcUa, — ^A  nice  plant,  which  was  a  fountain  of  snowy 
white  blossoms. 

Cypripedium  Harrisianum. — A  fine  cross  between  Cypripedium 
vUlosum  and  C.  harbatum^  combining  all  the  good  qualities  of  both 
species.  Flowers  large,  shining,  dark  purple,  brown,  green  and 
yellow ;  foliage  long,  mottled.  This  is  a  very  free  growing  plant, 
and  will  make  a  superb  specimen.  It  blooms  freely  from  November 
to  March.     We  consider  it  one  of  the  best  of  the  family. 

Cypripedium  intngne. — Although  an  old  species,  this  is  one  of  the 
best.     The  plant  shown  was  in  very  fine  condition ,  with  thirty  fiowers. 

Dendrobium  Jenkinsii. — ^A  fine  dwarf  evergreen  species,  about 
two  inches  high.  Flowers  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant ; 
pale  buff,  edged  with  yellow.  It  blooms  in  midwinter  and  will 
grow  on  a  block  of  wood  suspended  from  the  roof. 

Lcdia  anceps. — A  very  handsome  orchid  from  Mexico.  Perianth 
lilac  rose ;  lip  rich  velvety  purple  outside,  marked  with  crimson  and 
veined  with  yellow  inside. 

LiElia  peduTunUaria. — Flowers  delicate  rosy  purple,  with  a  deep 
purple  spot  on  the  centre  of  the  lip.  A  very  neat  growing,  free 
flowering  species. 

OdofUoglossum  pulckellum. — Exhibited  for  the  first  time.     A  very 
handsome  plant  with  five  spikes  of  piu-e  white  fiowers,  having  the 
crest  of  the  lip  crimson.     The  flowers  are  very  fragrant  and  the 
plant  is  of  neat  habit,  and  is  one  of  the  best  cool  house  orchids. 
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Pftaloenopais  Schilleriana. — Leaves  very  large,  dark  green, 
mottled  with  gray  or  white.  Flower  stems  from  one  to  three  feet 
long,  much  branched,  and  covered  with  multitudes  of  lovely  flowers 
fW)m  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  of  delicate  shades  of  mauve, 
edged  with  white,  yellow  toifrard  the  base,  with  reddish  crimson 
spots.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  orchids,  and  the 
specimen  shown  was  the  first  exhibited  here. 

Saccolabium  gigarUeum. — A  very  beautiftil  species  with  luxuriant 
foliage,  producing  long  racemes  of  thickly  set  flowers.  Sepals  and 
petals  white,  the  latter  spotted  with  lilac ;  lip  lilac  and  violet.  The 
flowers  are  very  sweet  and  continue  in  bloom  a  long  time. 

March  11th  being  prize  day  for  Winter  Blooming  Orchids,  Mr. 
Rand  exhibited  DendrochUum  glumaceum^  Lycaste  Skinneri^  Cypri- 
pedium  vUloaum^  and  Dendrobium  nobile^  which  were  described  in 
our  last  report.  Also  the  two  following,  both  exhibited  or  the 
first  time. 

Lcelia  flava. — ^A  vei^'  pretty  plant,  bearing  in  March  a  provision 
of  bright  canary-cclbred  flowers.'  A  desirable  species,  growing 
freely  and  always  giving  good  bloom. 

Lycaste  cruerUa. — ^Perianth  apple-green;  lip  yellow,  with  dark 
spot.  Flowers  very  freely  in  March  and  April,  and  is  a  desirable 
species. 

Mr.  Rand  has  also  exhibited  at  various  times  the  following, — 

Aerides  Fieldingii^ — One  of  the  finest  orchids  in  cultivation,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Foxbrush  Aerides.  The  plant  grows  three  or 
four  feet  high,  and  produces,  in  great  proftision,  long  branching 
spikes  of  white  rosy-spotted  flowers,  often  clear  bright  rose. 

SaccoMium  retusum, — ^A  stout  growing  species,  producing  in 
early  spring  long  spikes  of  white  flowers,  spotted  with  delicate  rose. 

ZygopetcUum  rostratum. — Perianth  yellowish  green ;  lip  white, 
varied  with  rose. 

Chysia  bractescens* — Flowers  large,  white,  with  a  blotch  of  j^ellow 
on  the  lip ;  very  fragrant.     A  beautiftil  and  free  growing  species. 

Saccolabium  curvifoUum, — Very  rare  and  shown  for  the  first  time- 
Flowers  bright  vermilion,  verj'  rich.     It  is  a  charming  little  plant. 

Vanda  coerulescens, — ^A  little  gem  of  a  plant.  Foliage  narrow ; 
flowers  on  a  very  long  spike,  lilac  blue,  with  rich  deep  blue  lip. 
The  individual  flowers  are  small,  but  the  spike  is  man}"  flowered, 
and  the  colors  are  very  attractive.  A  very  nice  plant  with  two 
spikes  of  flowers  was  shown. 
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PhcUoenopsis  Luddemanniana. — ^A  plant  resembling  P.  rosea^  but 
with  lighter  foliage.  Racemes  about  twelve  inches  long ;  flowers 
two  inches  across,  blush,  barreil  throughout  with  amber  and  ame- 
thyst, yarying  to  a  bright  rose  color.  The  plant  exhibited  was  a 
small  one  with  two  flowers,  grown  in-  a  basket.  It  had  never  been 
exhibited  here  before. 

Cypripedium  niveum.    New. 

July  22d  being  prize  day  for  Summer  Orchids,  Mr.  Rand  ex- 
hibited the  six  following  named  varieties. 

Vanda  suavis. — ^Perianth  white  outside,  tinted  with  rosy  car- 
mine; lip  lilac,  tipped  with  white;  flowers  xeiy  fragrant.  The 
plant  shown  was  a  veiy  beautiftil  specimen,  and  the  species  had 
never  been  exhibited  here  before. 

(hicidium  flexuosum. 

DendroMum  calceolare, 

Cattleya  guttata  Leopoldii. 

MUUmia  ^pectabUis. 

Epidendrum  cUiare.  % 

Also,  Dendrobium  Devonianum. — This  species  blooms  along  the 
stem,  which  is  often  several  feet  long.  The  flowers  measure  two 
indies  across ;  the  ground  color  is  white,  the  sepals  tipped  with 
violet  rose  ;  petals  larger  than  the  sepals,  pink,  with  a  vivid  violet 
spot  at  their  base ;  lip  beautifbll}'  fringed,  white,  with  two  bright 
yellow  spots  at  the  base,  and  a  rich  violet  spot  at  the  tip.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Dendrohiums, 

Oncidium  Limmingheu — ^A  minute  species  resembling  a  Sophro- 
nitis;  flowers  large,  bright  golden,  with  crimson  spotted  lip.  A 
little  gem  of  a  plant. 

We  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  a  flne  new  Cattleya  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Rand,  February  12th.  The  plant  was  received  from 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Son,  of  Clapton  nurseries,  London,  who  sent 
it  to  Mr.  Rand  to  fill  an  order  for  six  plants  of  Cattleya  Tnance, 
writing  that  they  preferred  to  send  one  very  fine  plant  rather  than 
six  small  ones.  It  had  just  been  received  by  Messrs.  Low  from 
South  America  and  had  not  bloomed  in  England.  In  habit  the 
plant  appears  to  be  a  very  strong  growing  C  Tn'aiioe;  the  leaves 
are  very  long,  thick,  and  verj'  dark  green  ;  the  flowers  (two  to  four 
on  a  spike)  very  large,  opening  flat,  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
sepals  blush  white,  petals  pinkish  amethj'st ;  lip  very  large,  yellow 
at  base,  shading  to  deep  mauve  at  the  tip ;  beautiflilly  frilled.     The 
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flowers  are  exquisitely  flagrant,  and  remain  six  weeks  in  perfec- 
tion. The  plant  exhibited  was  two  feet  in  diameter  and  l?ore  six- 
teen expanded  flowers.  It  is  doubtless  a  natural  seedling  hybridized 
by  insect  agency  from  C  Trianoe^  and  has  been  named  Cattleya 
TriancB  Daisy.  Mr.  Rand  also  showed  flowers  of  the  type  C.  Tri- 
ance  from  a  plant  which  came  ftxjm  Prof.  Reichenbach,  the  greatest 
living  orchidologist. 

F.  L.  Ames  exhibited  the  following  new  and  rare  species. 

Cypripedium  longifoUum, — This  is  not  a  showy  species,  but  it  is 
a  desirable  one,  as  it  is  said  never  to  be  out  of  flower.  The  flowers 
are  greenish  white  and  brown,  many  on  a  spike ;  foliage  long,  dark 
green. 

Cypripedium  Dominianum, — ^A  cross  between  C  carieinum  and 
C  caudatum.  Spike  three  flowered  ;  petals  yellowish  green,  very 
long ;  lip  purple,  green,  and  yellow. 

Dendrohium  M'Carthioe. — ^A  verj'  beautiM  plant,  pwxiucing 
bright  cherry  red  flowers,  which  last  long  in  perfection ;  lip  white 
and  purple.     It  is  a  free  grower  and  produces  abundance  of  flowers. 

James  Comley  has  also  exhibited  Cymbidium  aloifolium^  a  very 
pretty  orchid  from  the  East  Indies,  and  Aeridea  odoratum^  a  very 
interesting  orchid  from  India. 

Indian  Azaleas. — ^The  exhibition  of  Azaleas  occurred  on  the 
8th  of  April.  The  exhibitors  were  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  J.  B. 
Moore  and  Hovey  &  Co.,  each  of  whom  exhibited  good  collections 
of  plants.  Although  there  have  not  been  as  many  good  specimen 
plants  exhibited  as  there  were  the  preceding  season,  there  were 
many  flne  plants  shown,  most  noticeable  among  them  being  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  from  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  descriptions  of  which 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  leading  catalogues. 

Alba  illustrata  plena.  M'lle  Louise  de  Kerchove. 

Baron  de  Vri^re.  Marie  Le  Febvre. 

Bemhard  Andrea.  Neptune. 

Bemhard  Andrea  alba.  President  Claeys. 

Countess  of  Beaufort.  Punctulata  variegata. 

Eugenie  de  Kerchove.  Rachel  von  Vamhagen. 

Juliette.  Roi  de  Belgique. 

La  Victoire.  Sigismond  Rucker. 

Madame  Mendel.  Souvenir  de  Maximilien. 

The  varieties  from  James  Comley  were  mostly  the  same  as  those 
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shown  by  him  last  season,  which  were  ftillj'  mentioned  in  our  last 
report;  the  plants  were  small,  but  the  varieties  were  showy  and 
distinct. 

HoTey  &  Co.  have  exhibited  from  their  extensive  collection, 
besides  other  varieties,  plants  of 

Bijou  de  Paris.  Mad.  Vandercruyssen. 

Constant  van  Keirsbilck.  Monstrosa. 

Flag  of  Truce.  Souvenir  de  Maximilien. 

La  Victoire.  William  Tell. 

Mad.  Marie  Van  Houtte. 

No  better  plants  have  ever  been  exhibited  than  those  from  J.  B. 
Moore ;  the  varieties  shown  were  Stella,  a  very  fine  specimen,  three 
feet  high  and  very  handsomely  proportioned,  also,  Etoile  de  Flandre, 
Mad.  Marie  Lefebvre,  Marie  Vervaene,  Todmanii,  Juliana,  and  La 


February  12th,  John  F.  Eogers  exhibited  a  specimen  plant  of 
Criterion,  a  well-known  variety ;  this  plant  was  four  feet  high,  four 
in  diameter  and  ten  in  circumference,  and  was  in  very  fine  condition. 
June  10th,  another  splendid  specimen  was  shown  by  C.  M.  Atkin- 
son, the  variety  being  Decora.  The  plant  was  six  feet  high,  four  in 
diameter,  and  twelve  in  circumference,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
spedmens  ever  exhibited.  The  contrast  of  the  richly  colored 
flowers  with  the  healthy  foliage  rendered  it  an  object  of  great 
beauty. 

Hovey  &  Co.  exhibited  a  seedling  azalea,  of  which  the  Committee 
have  made  the  following  description  ftx)m  notes  ftimished  by  C.  M. 
Hovey.  It  is  a  hybrid  raised  a  few  years  since  between  Azalea 
awcena  and  A.  Indica^  the  object  being  to  produce  a  variety  as 
dense  and  dwarf  in  growth  as  amcena^  and  flowering  as  freely  and 
as  early,  but  with  flowers  of  a  brighter  or  lighter  color.  This  object 
has  been  partly  accomplished,  the  habit  of  the  seedling  being  even 
more  dense  and  dwarf  than  that  of  amoena^  and  it  is  also  a  more 
profrise  bloomer,  while  the  flowers  are  somewhat  larger,  and  single 
like  those  of  A.  Indica^  with  a  larger  tube,  which  gives  them  a  free 
and  loose  appearance,  unlike  the  stiff  set  blooms  of  the  female 
parent.  The  color  is  a  clear  pale  rose,  or  rosy  lilac,  and  the  plant 
when  in  foil  bloom  is  literally  covered  with  flowers. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  in  a  brief  space,  to  do  justice  to  a  plant  so       W 
osefol  and  ornamental  as  the  azalea    Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the 
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superb  specimens  which  have  been  shown  at  our  exhibition^  from  year 
to  year,  presenting  the  greatest  variety  of  color,  from  crimson  to  the 
purest  white.  Nor  is .  it  for  exhibition  purposes  alone  that  it  is 
chiefly  valuable  ;  for  the  amateur,  who  does  not  grow  plants  for  ex- 
hibition, but  wishes  to  keep  his  greenhouse  or  conservatory  bright 
with  flowers  through  winter  and  spring,  nothing  answers  the  pur- 
pose so  well  as  the  azalea.  With  a  little  carefUl  management,  by 
either  forcing  or  retarding,  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  January  to 
June.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  many  florists  and  amateurs  who 
are  making  a  specialty  of  the  azalea  may  be  induced  to  contribute 
.  even  more  liberally  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  to  our  exhibitions  ? 

Cinerarias. — ^The  only  exhibitor  was  C.  M.  Atkinson,  who 
brought  six  well  grown  specimen  plants.  It  is  surprising  that  such 
beautiful  and  show^'  plants,  which  present  a  great  variety  of  color, 
and  so  well  repay  the  grower  for  the  time  and  trouble  taken  to 
produce  them,  should  receive  so  little  attention. 

Polyanthus. — No  better  plants  have  ever  been  shown  than  the 
six  fh)m  C.  M.  Atkinson.  The  polyanthus  is  one  of  our  best 
spring  flowering  plants,  and  should  be  in  everj^  collection. 

Pansies — Six  well  grown  pots  were  shown  by  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
May  6th  ;  also  dishes  of  Odier  and  French  pansies  by  D.  Zimgie- 
bel,  and  several  dishes  by  various  other  contributors. 

Amaryllis. — The  premiums  offered  have  so  far  failed  to  draw 
any  competition,  but  at  different  times  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season  some  very  fine  plants,  as  well  as  cut  flowers,  were  shown. 
Francis  Putnam,  who  is  quite  an  enthusiast  over  this  beautifiil 
plant,  has  exhibited  a  very  good  lot  of  seedlings,  mostly  varieties 
of  viUata.  While  all  were  worthy  of  cultivation  very  few  were 
distinct  from  the  many  named  varieties  we  already  have.  One  ex- 
ception we  must  mention — a  very  fine  seedling,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Putnam  on  the  19th  of  February ;  the  flower  was  very  large,  color 
cherry  scarlet,  veined  with  white,  each  petal  having  a  broad  white 
stripe  through  the  centre.  It  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate 
of  Merit.  Mr.  Putnam  also  exhibited  Amaryllis  Bayard,  Phoebus, 
Mrs.  Kimball,  and  Johnsonii. 

From  J.  B.  Moore  we  have  had  well  grown  plants  of  Artemesia, 
Cleopatra,  Regina,  Aurora,  Bayard,  and  Halfordii. 

Pelargoniums. — ^The  special  prize  day  was  May  13th,  and  the 
exhibition  was  one  of  the  best  ever  made.  Although  the  plants 
were  hardly  equal  to  those  shown  last  season,  they  still  made  a  very 
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brflliant  display.  The  exhibitors  were  Wm.  Gray  Jr.,  Hovey  & 
Go. ,  and  James  Comley .  We  omit  the  lists  of  names  as  the  varieties 
were  very  much  the  same  as  those  shown  last  year,  of  which  fUU 
lists  were  given. 

At  the  Rose  Exhibition,  June  21st,  H.  H.  Hunnewell  exhibited 
8ix  very  fine  Variegated  Zonales.  The  plants  from  Mr.  Hunnewell 
are  alwa^^s  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  at  all  times  a  great  ad- 
dition to  the  shows. 

The  Pelargonium  Exhibition  is  one  of  the  most  important  now 
held  by  the  Society,  and  for  its  success  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
that  enthusiastic  amateur,  William  Gray,  Jr.  As  the  plants  are  so 
easily  grown  and  tEere  are  many  good  collections  in  our  vicinity, 
we  trust  that  the  future  exhibitions  will  show  increased  competition 
ov^  the  successful  ones  already  held. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — ^The  only  plant  shown  was  a 
very  fine  standard  from  C.  M.  Atkinson,  on  the  25th  of  March.  It 
was  five  feet  high,  with  a  well  formed  head  ;  the  foliage  was  veiy 
luxuriant,  and  was  intermixed  with  an  abundance  of  bloom.  The 
variety  was  Belle  of  Paris. 

Spring  Herbaceous  Plants. — E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  showed  a  ver}' 
fine  collection  of  sixty-five  species  and  varieties ;  a  list  of  tliem  is 
appended,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  help  to  those  who  are  about 
making  up  collections. 

Hepatica  acutUoba. 

"        tnloba. 
Houttonia  ccerulea. 
Iris  pumila. 
Jeffersonia  diphylla, 
Orobus  vemua, 
Pachysandra  procumbens. 

"  "         vanegata, 

PoBonia  tenuifolia. 
Phlox  nivalis. 

"  subvlata^  2  var. 
Podophyllum  peUatum. 
Polemonium  reptans^ 

"  Virginica. 

PotentUla  sarmetitosa. 
Primula  veris. 

"        Polyanthus. 


Anemone  nemorosa. 

"  "      purpurea 

(English). 
AquUegia  Canadensis. 
Asarum  Canadense. 
Gorydalis  aurea. 

**        nobUis. 
Dicentra  CucuUaria. 

^*'        eximia. 
Epimedium  sp. 
Erythronium  albidum. 

**  Dens  canis. 

Ficaria  ranunculoides. 

"  "  fl.  pi 

Fragaria  Virginiana. 
Qeum  rivale. 
Gnaphalium  sp.     • 
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Sanguinaria  Canadensis.  Viola  blanda. 

Saxifraga  Virginka.  "  Canadensis. 

Trillium  erectum.  "  ctumUata. 

"       grandijiorum.  "  odorata  aXba. 

*<        sessile.  ^^  saggitata. 

Umdaria  grandiflora.  *'  tricoUyr^  10  var. 

"         sessilifolia. 

Calceolarias.  —  Six  well  grown  plants  were  shown  by  C.  M. 
Atkinson.  Perhaps  no  plant  in  cultivation  possesses  so  much 
richness  and  variety  of  color  in  its  blossoms  as  the  Calceolaria,  and 
when  we  consider  the  ease  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  so  few  have  been  exhibited. 

Tree  Peonies  were  shown  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  Hovey 
&  Co.  The  large  collections  grown  by  these  gentlemen  enable 
them  always  to  make  very  fine  displays. 

Hardt  Shrubs. — A  very  good  collection  of  cut  flowers  was 
shown  by  Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick,  consisting  of  varieties  of  Azaleas, 
Hawthorns,  Spiraeas,  Lilacs,  Dutchman's  Pipe,  Weigelias,  Calycan- 
thus,  etc.     Miss  S.  W.  Story  also  had  a  small  collection. 

Rhododendrons. — June  3d  being  the  regular  prize  day,  E.  S. 
Rand,  Jr.,  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection,  the  names  of  which  are 
given  below.  Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  prepare 
these  lists,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  useful  to  the  members 
of  the  Societ}'.  (h.,  hardy;  h.  h.,  half  hardy;  p.  h.,  probably" 
hardy;    t.,  tender.) 

Album. — White;  h. 

*'       elegans. — ^Blush  white  ;  h. 
Atrosanguineum. — ^Blood  red  ;  h. 
Auciibcefolium. — Lilac ;  h. 
Bicolor. — Rose  with  white  spot ;  h. 
Brayanum. — Rosy  scarlet ;  t. 
Candidissimiim. — ^White  ;  h.  h. 
diaries  Dickens. — Dark  scarlet ;  p.  h. 
Co7igestum  roseum. — Light  rose. 
Coriaceum. — ^Pure  white ;  h. 
Cunn%ngham*s  Dwarf  White. — White ;  h.  h. 
Delicatissimum. — ^Blush  white ;  h. 
Everestianum. — Rosy  lilac,  fringed  ;  h. 
Oiganteum. — ^Bright  rose  ;  h. 
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Gflennyanum. — ^Blush;  t. 

Orandiflorum, — Rose;  h. 

Hannibal, — Fine  rose ;  h. 

Kettledrum. — ^Fine  red. 

Lady  Armstrong, — ^Pale  rose  with  dark  spots ;  p.  h. 

Lady  EmUy  Peel, — Rose  with  chocolate  spots ;  t. 

Le^8  Dark  Purple, — ^h. 

Leapardi. — Rosy  lilac,  spotted ;  h.  h. 

lAmhaJtum, — White  with  crimson  edge  ;  t. 

Londinense, — ^Purple  with  light  centre  ;  t. 

Lucidum, — ^Purplish  lilac ;  t. 

Marc  Antony, — ^Lilac ;  p.  h. 

Mrs.  Milner, — Crimson  ;  yery  fine ;  p.  h. 

Mt,  Btonc.— White ;  p.  h. 

Neige  et  Cerise, — ^White  with  crimson  edge ;  t. 

Ondowianum, — ^Waxy  blush  with  yellow  eye ;  t. 

Perfection, — ^Blush  with  yellow  eye ;  t. 

Pertpicuum, — ^Blush ;  t. 

Purity. — ^White  with  yellow  eye  ;  t. 

Purpureum  degans, — Fine  purple ;  h. 

"  grandiflorum. — ^Purple,  large  truss ;  h. 

Beedianum. — Cherry  red ;  t. 
Bosabd. — Pale  rose ;  t. 
Eoseum  elegans. — Rose ;  h. 

"       grandijlorum, — Rose;  h. 

"       pictum, — Rose ;  h.  h. 

"       superbum, — Light  rose ;  h. 
R.  S.  Field.— F\ne  scarlet ;  t. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton, — Spotted  purple  ;  h.  h. 
Splendens. — Rose;  h. 

Stella, — Rose  with  chocolate  marking ;  [).  h. 
Sultana, — ^White  with  brown  spots ;  t. 
VerschaffeUii. — Purplish  blush ;  t. 
Victoria. — Deep  claret  color ;  t. 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  Ilunnewell  Special 
Prizes  were  not  awarded  until  June  10th.  The  exhibitors  were 
£.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Clark.  In  addition  to  those  already 
named,  Mr.  Rand  exhibited  very  fine  trusses  of 

Alarm. — Crimson  and  white ;  t. 

Archimedes, — Rosy  crimson  ;  h.  h. 
4 
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Bertie  Parsons  (Parsons). — White  and  mauve ;  h. 

Blandyanum, — Rosy  crimson  ;  h.  h. 

BroughUmi. — Rosy  crimson  ;  t. 

Bylsianum — White  and  pink ;  very  fine ;  t. 

Caractacua. — Rich  purplish  crimson  ;  h.  h. 

Charles  Bagley, — Cherry  red  ;  t. 

Columbus. — Rosy  purple;  h.  h. 

Crispiflorum  (Parsons). — ^Purplish;  h. 

Cruentum, — Rich  lake ;  t. 

Decorator. — Clear  rose  ;  t. 

Desdemona. — ^Blush  ;  t. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland. — Rosy  lilac ;  t.  .       * 

General  Cabrera. — Crimson  ;  t. 

Ouido. — Crimson  ;  t. 

H.  H.  Hunnewell. — Rich  crimson  ;  h.  h. 

H.  TT.  Sargent. — Crimson  ;  p.  h. 

James  Bateman. — ^Rosy  scarlet ;  t. 

John  Waterer. — Dark  crimson  ;  t. 

Lady  Clermont. — ^Rosy  scarlet  and  black ;  t. 

Lady  Oodiva. — ^Wbite  and  yellow  ;  t.  , 

Lord  Clyde. — ^Deep  blood  color ;  t. 

Lord  John  RusseU. — Red  spotted  ;  t. 

Magnum  Bonum. — Rosy  lilac ;  p.  h. 

Milnei. — ^Rosy  crimson  ;  p.  h. 

Mrs.  John  CluUon. — ^White ;  very  fine ;  t. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Wain. — ^Pale  rose  ;  t. 

Nxgrescens. — ^Purple,  almost  black ;  h.  h. 

Othello. — Crimson;  t. 

Paxtoni. — Deep  rose ;  h.  h. 

Scipio. — Rose,  finely  spotted ;  t. 

Surprise. — ^Lilac;  t. 

Sidney  Herbert. — Crimson  with  dark  spots  ;  t. 

Titian. — Rosy  scarlet ;  fine ;  t. 

We  are  not  able  to  give  a  list  of  the  varieties  shown  by  Mr. 
Clark,  as  none  was  handed  the  Committee. 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  also  exhibited  a  superb  lot  of  rhododendrons, 
but  we  have  no  list  of  the  varieties.  To  Mr.  Hunnewell,  more 
than  to  any  other  person,  are  we  indebted  for  the  increased  interest 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  rhododendron. 

On  Saturday,  June  17th,  Mr  Rand  again  exhibited  a  very  fine 
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lot  of  rhododendrons,  comprising,  with  others,  many  of  the  varieties 
already  named. 

The  display  of  rhododendrons  the  present  year  has  been  remark- 
ably fine ;  in  size  of  truss,  perfection  of  individual  flowers,  and 
profusion  of  bloom  it  has  never  been  surpassed.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  plant,  so  ornamental  in  foliage  and  show^'  in 
flower,  is  not  generally  grown.  The  hardy  varieties,  once  well  es- 
tablished, require  no  care,  and  the  tender  are  ver}'  easily  grown, 
and  only  require  winter  protection. 

The  Committee  have  awarded  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  the  Society's 
Prospective  Prize,  for  the  best  Seedling  Hardy  Rhododendron, 
for  the  variety  named  Daisy  Rand,  which  has  been  shown  at  our 
exhibitions  for  the  last  six  years.  The  plant  has  been  examined  in 
Mr.  Rand's  grounds,  where  it  has  stood  in  a  most  exposed  situation, 
wholly  unprotected,  for  the  last  twelve  years.  The  following 
description  has  been  made  by  the  Committee,  from  notes  f\imished 
by  Mr.  Rand : 

The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  but  very  spreading  and  short  jointed ; 
foliage  very  large,  oval,  bright  polished  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  very  white  below.  It  is  very  floriferous,  the  smallest  branches 
carryiog  trusses  of  bloom,  whicb  are  large,  fhll,  and  globular.  The 
individual  flowers  are  of  great  substance,  and  last  very  long  in  per- 
fection, as  proved  by  the  fact  that  trusses  from  the  same  plant  were 
shown  this  year  at  our  exhibitions  on  three  successive  Saturdays. 
The  flower  is  rosy  scarlet  with  light  centre,  the  upper  petals  being 
profusely  spotted  with  chocolate.  We  regard  this  variety  as  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  shrubs. 

Hardt  Azaleas. — ^E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  E.  Shepherd,  and  B.  G. 
Smith  were  the  exhibitors,  and  the  same  remarks  that  we  made  in 
regard  to  the  rhododendron  will  apply  equally  to  the  azalea.  The 
collections  exhibited  were  unusually  good,  that  of  Mr.  Rand  being 
the  largest.  We  again  express  our  hope  that  the  verj'  liberal 
premiums  offered  by  Mr.  Hunnewell  for  rhododendrons  and  azaleas, 
will  bring  out  a  much  larger  competition  than  we  have  had  the 
past  season. 

Roses. — ^As  was  predicted  in  our  last  report,  the  Rose  Show  was, 
without  doubt,  the  best  ever  held  by  the  Society ;  the  Queen  of 
Flowers  was  present  in  her  best  attire.  For  the  Society's  prizes, 
William  Gray,  Jr.,  James  Comley,  J.  H.  Woodford,  J.  B.  Moore, 
C.  M.  Atkinson.  Francis  Parkman,  and  Joseph  Clark  were  the  com- 
petitors. 
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We  append,  for  the  benefit  of  those  about  making  up  a  collection 
<}f  roses  T  a  liat  of  fhi*  best  twenty-four  varieties  shown,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  no  one  will  be  disappointed  in  the  selection,  it  being  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  of  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
aiimtcMirB,  Williaru  (^jay,  Jr. 

Alfred  Colomb. ^-Bnght,  light  crimson  ;  large  and  ftiU,  fine  form. 

Baronne  Privost. — Pale  rose  ;  very  large  and  ftdl. 

Caroline  de  Sansid, — Clear  flesh,  blush  edges  ;  large  and  ftill. 

Comtesse  d* Oxford, — ^Bright  carmine  red,  shaded  ;  large,  full  and 
flue  form, 

Dupuy-Jamain.^VeTy  bright  cerise ;  large,  fiill  and  fine  form  ; 
blooms  frf-ely. 

Edouard  3fonY?i. ^-Glossy  pink  ;  in  the  way  of  Jules  Margottin, 
lint  of  a  fresher  ami  more  delicate  color ;  of  better  form,  and  much 
larger ;  very  tine, 

Etienne  Leret. — Cnrmine  ;  large  ;  ftill,  fine  form. 

Felix  Oenero. — Beautiflil  violet ;  large,  ftill  and  globular  form  ; 
one  of  the  best. 

Ferdinand  de  Leits^pa, — Dark  purple,  shaded  with  violet ;  large 
aufl  Hue. 

Ft ^-iher  Holmes. — JMagnificent  scarlet  red;  imbricated,  large  and 
full ;  fonii  like  a  camellia. 

General  Ja  cgw  em  in  o^— Brilliant  scarlet  crimson;  large  andmag- 
uiticent, 

John  Hopper. — Rose,  crimson  centre  ;  large,  ftill  and  good. 

Jules  Marfjottiu, — Brilliant  glossy  pink;  flowers  large,  smooth 
and  euppeii  ;   a  superb  rose. 

La  Fi-ance* — Bc^aiitiful  pale  peach,  rose  oentre ;  verj-  large  and 
ftill ;  free  blooniiT,  a  good  bedding  and  decorative  rose. 

Im  Eeine. — llo^y  i>ink,  tinged  with  lilac  ;  very  large. 

Mad.  LowreRf.— Beautiful  cherry  red  ;  ftill,  large,  and  very  fine. 

Mad*  Manns  fUde. — Clear  red  ;  full ;  a  fine  open  flower. 

Mad.  Eofhs^'hild, — ^Beautiftil  bright  rose,  shaded  with  white  ; 
very  large  ;  hautlj^oine  foliage. 

3fad.  Vtclor  Verdier, — ^Beautiful  cherry  rose ;  large  and  ftiU  ; 
fonn  exquisitely  eupped. 

3{aTqnis  de  Castellane. — Bright  clear  rose;  large  and  full;  fine 
fonu. 

Mrs.  Laing. — Bright  carmine  rose  ;  medium  size  ;  free  grower. 

l\vd  N^eron. — Dtirk  rose  ;  extra  large  ;  fine  form  and  habit. 

Pan!  F(^rd/er*— Bright  rose  ;  large,  full,  and  finely  hnbricated. 
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Perfection  de  Lyon. — ^Bright  rose,  reverse  of  the  petals  lilac ;  form 
cupped,  lai^e  and  full. 

The  coUectioiiB  of  twelve,  six,  and  three,  were  all  nnusually 
good,  but  not  distinct  enough  from  those  already  named  to  require 
special  mention. 

Moss  Roses. — ^President  Parkman  has  expressed  our  opinion  of 
the  Moss  Rose  so  well  in  his  excellent  ^^  Book  of  Roses,''  that  we 
are  sure  he  will  pardon  us  if  we  give  our  ideas  in  his  words: 
"  At  the  present  day,  when  the  annual  progeny  of  new  Perpetual 
roses  from  the  nurseries  of  France,  with  a  humble  reinforcement 
from  those  of  England,  has  eclipsed  by  numbers  the  old  garden 
favorites,  the  well-remembered  roses  of  our  infancy,  the  Moss  alone 
stands  in  tranquil  defiance  of  this  gay  tide  of  innovation.  Nothing 
can  eclipse  and  nothing  can  rival  her.  She  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
favorite  of  poetry  and  art ;  and  the  eloquence  of  her  opening  buds, 
half  wrapped  in  their  mosey  envelope,  will  remain,  throughout  all 
generations,  a  chosen  interpreter  of  the  language  of  youth  and 
beauty." 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  a  very  fine  collection  of  Moss  roses 
was  shown  by  C.  M.  Atkinson.     The  following  is  a  list : 
Celina  Moss.  Lanei  Moss. 

Common  Moss.  Marie  de  Blois. 

Crested  Moss.  Mad.  Albani. 

Denis  Helye.  Oscar  Leclerc. 

Glory  of  the  Mosses.  Princess  Adelaide. 

James  Veitch. 

Tender  Roses. — The  best  twelve  named  varieties  were  shown 
by  James  Comley ;  also  the  best  twelve  Marshal  Niel,  which  were 
exceedingly  fine. 

General  Display. — ^The  extent  of  this  display  was  unusually 
large  and  fine.  The  names  of  Francis  Parkman  and  Joseph  Clark 
are  a  sufficient  warrant  of  the  character  of  the  flowers  placed  upon 
the  stands. 

HofXEWELL  Special  Prizes. — For  the  best  six  new  varieties 
sent  out  since  1872,  William  Gra}',  Jr.,  contributed  the  following : 

Captain  Christy, — ^Delicate  flesh  color,  rose  colored  in  the  centre — 
a  very  effective  new  color ;  very  large. 

Etienne  Level, — Carmine  ;  large,  full,  fine  form. 

Francis  Michelon. — ^Floriferous  ;  flowers  large,  full ;  fine  deep 
red,  reverse  of  petals,  silvery. 


-^^ 
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Mad.  Marius  Cote. — Clear  red,  fhll. 

May  Turner, 

Richard  WaUace, — Flowers  fUll,  very  well  formed ;  bright  rose, 
slightly  edged  white. 

For  the  best  six  named  varieties,  William  Gray,  Jr.,  exhibited 
Charles  Lefebvre,  La  France,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mad.  Roths- 
child, Mad.  Vidot,  Victor  Verdier. 

From  C.  M.  Atkinson,  came  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  John  Har- 
rison, Madame  Nachury,  Miller  Hayes,  Mile.  Dumaine,  Thomas 
Mills. 

For  the  best  twelve  of  any  one  variety,  William  Gray,  Jr.,  exhib- 
ited twelve  fine  specimens  of  Baronne  Provost. 

Gray  Special  Prizes. — ^For  the  best  twelve  of  any  one  variety, 
J.  C.  Chaffln  exhibited  a  superb  stand  of  Victor  Verdier. 

For  the  best  six  of  any  one  variety,  James  Comley  had  an  equally 
superb  stand  of  Baronne  de  Rothschild. 

For  twelve  named  varieties,  Francis  Parkman  exhibited  the  fol- 
lowing named  superb  varieties,  which  were  pronounced  by  all,  the 
best  twelve  roses  ever  on  exhibition.     The  varieties  were 
Alfted  Colomb.  La  France. 

Annie  Wood.  Leopold  Premier. 

Ardois6  de  Lyon.  Mar6chal  Vaillant. 

Charles  Lefebvre.  Marguerite  Dombrain. 

Felix  Genero.  Paul  Neron. 

Glory  of  Waltham.  Perfection  de  Lyon. 

Comley  Prize,  for  the  best  Single  Flower. — ^There  were 
several  contributors,  the  successful  one  being  J.  C.  Chaffin,  with  a 
very  fine  flower  of  Charles  Lefebvre. 

The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  this  show, 
and  we  trust  that  not  only  the  exhibitors  of  the  past  season,  but 
other  rose  growers,  will  add  their  productions  to  the  ftiture  ex- 
hibitions. 

In  addition  to  his  display  at  the  regular  Rose  Show,  James  Com- 
ley has  exhibited  some  very  fine  plants,  grown  in  pots,  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  viz.  : 

Captain  Christy, 

ComJtesae  d' Oxford, 

Elie  Morel, 

Mad.  Larcharme, — White,  very  large,  a  first  rate  flower,  the 
finest  of  its  class. 
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Mad.  Lefebvre  Bernard. — ^Bright  rose,  tipped  with  white ;  fine 
bloomer,  very  large. 

Paid  Neron. 

Prince  Paul  Demidoff. — Fine  clear  carmine  rose  ;  very  large,  ftill, 
fine  form. 

Princess  Beatrice. — Light  peach  color ;  fine  form. 

Rosa  Bonheur. 

Souvenir  de  Oen.  Dauai. 

Mr.  Ck)mley  has  also  shown  the  following  new  Tea  roses : 

Catherine  Mermet. — Light  flesh  color,  large  ;  a  splendid  rose. 

La  JonquUie, — Very  yellow ;  medium  flower,  and  said  to  be  a 
good  bloomer. 

Mad.  Charles. — Light  yellow  with  salmon  centre ;  large  and  well 
formed. 

Triomphe  de  Rennes. 

Marie  Accary  (Noisette). 

From  J.  B.  Moore  we  had  fine  plants  of  Hybrid  Perpetual 
roses  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Mad.  Lacharme.  Both  of  these 
plants  were  in  admirable  condition  and  full  of  fine  fiowers  and  buds. 
Mr.  Moore  has  also  exhibited  very  fine  collections  of  cut  fiowers  of 
choice  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses,  which  for  size  of  flower  and  flne 
form  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled.  He  has  also  shown  the 
new  Tea  rose,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  the  color  of  which,  cherry  carmine, 
is  quite*  novel.     It  is  a  very  fine  rose. 

W.  H.  Spooner  and  B.  G.  Smith,  have  each  shown  good  collec- 
tions of  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses ;  L.  H.  Foster  and  Twombley  & 
Sons,  Bon  Silene  and  Safflrano  rose  buds,  and  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  very 
fine  dishes  of  Cherokee  and  Fortune's  Double  Banksia  roses. 

Gix>xiNiAS. — ^We  regret  to  report  that  for  the  prizes  offered  there 
was  no  competition,  except  for  the  single  specimen,  Joseph  Clark 
being  the  successftd  competitor  with  a  fine  plant. 

J.  B.  Moore  has  shown  some  very  good  seedlings,  making  on  the 
29th  of  April  a  good  display  under  numbers.  The  Conunittee  con- 
sidered the  following  as  worthy  of  note :  No.  2  ;  medium  sized  fiow- 
er,  spotted  throat,  crimson  lake,  edge  of  petals  faint  lilac.  No.  3  ; 
large  flower,  color  crimson  with  deeper  velvety  crimson  tube,  white 
spotted  throat.  No.  6  ;  large  flower ;  color  deep  purple,  with  light 
violet  edges,  white  throat.  On  the  15th  of  April  Mr.  Moore  pre- 
sented another  fine  seedling,  a  good  flower,  of  flne  substance,  large, 
round,  well  opened ;  white  throat  shading  to  a  purplish  crimson, 
vith  delicate  pink  edges. 
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From  James  Comley  we  had  three  new  varieties,  Rev.  H.  Dom- 
brain,  Julie,  and  Caroline. 

Wardian  Cases. — ^W.  H.  Halliday,  Hovej^  &  Co.,  A.  Greenlaw, 
and  Carl  Deeterich  were  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  Halliday's  cases  are 
so  well  known  that  no  comment  on  them  is  necessary ;  suffice  it  to 
say  they  were  fine  specimens  of  neatness  and  good  taste.  K  there 
is  any  criticism  at  all  to  be  made  upon  the  others  it  is  that  the  cases 
were  so  elaborate  as  to  distract  attention  fsxym  the  plants  growing 
in  them ;  but  they  were  very  handsome  parlor  ornaments. 

Fern  Cases  were  shown  by  W.  H.  Halliday,  very  neatly  arranged 
with  choice  ferns  and  lycopods. 

Sweet  Williams. — ^There  were  several  collections  shown,  but  the 
best  were  from  Joseph  Clark  and  James  Nugent,  each  having  a 
good  stand  of  fine  distinct  varieties.  Hunt* s  Auricula  Flowered 
largely  predominating. 

Summer  Herbaceous  Plants. — ^Francis  Parkman  and  James 
McTear  were  the  exhibitors.  The  stand  from  Mr.  Parkman  was 
an  unusually  good  one,  and  contained  a  very  choice  collection  of 
named  varieties ;  the  stand  from  Mr.  McTear  was  also  a  very  good 
one. 

Delphiniums. — Francis  Parkman  showed  a  very  fine  collection, 
comprising  some  magnificent  spikes  of  extremely  rich  and  showy 
flowers.  No  one  has  done  as  much  as  Mr.  Parkman  to  improve 
this  valuable  plant,  and  we  are  glad  that  his  efibrts  are  being  re- 
warded by  the  production  of  such  beautiftil  flowers  as  were  shown 
on  this  occasion. 

Late  Phloxes. — ^A  very  fine  display  was  made  by  several  con- 
tributors; the  best  collections  were  from  Francis  Parkman  and 
Hovey  &  Co.,  and  were  undoubtedly  the  best  ever  exhibited. 
Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  valuable  herbaceous 
plant,  which  for  late  summer  flowers  has  no  equal. 

For  the  best  Seedling  Late  Phlox,  the  Sil^^r  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Francis  Parkman,  for  a  very  fine  flower  marked  No.  2 ;  color 
bright  rose,  with  brilliant  scarlet  eye ;  large  and  full.  Mr.  Parkman 
has  also  shown  a  very  fine  lot  of  seedlings  in  addition  to  the  one 
just  mentioned ;  particularly  good  were  those  marked  F, — white  with 
deep  crimson  eye,  heavily  fiamed  with  the  same  color.  J, — ^bright 
rose  with  scarlet  eye ;  and  D, — white,  with  dark  rose  eye.  Jame« 
Comley  has  also  shown  a  very  good  lot  of  seedlings. 

Petunias. — The  best  stands  were  those  from  E.  W.  Wood  and 
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James  Cartwright ;  there  were  other  contributors,  and  the  display 
this  season  was  unusually  good. 

Native  Ferns. — An  excellent  collection  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
Homer,  numbering  some  fift\^  species  and  varieties,  all  neatly  and 
correctly  named,  which  added  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  col- 
lection. On  the  27th  of  June,  John  Robinson  exhibited  thirty- 
three  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  North  American  Ferns ;  we 
append  the  list  with  the  notes  as  given  by  Mr.  Robinson,  which  we 
are  sure  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all.     He  says — 

"  These  ferns  have  been  grown  in  my  garden  for  the  number  of 
years  indicated  by  the  figures  placed  against  the  names,  without 
special  care,  and  without  any  other  protection  during  winter  than  a 
few  leaves.  Those  marked  with  a  star  are  ferns  not  yet  fairly 
tested  in  my  garden,  though  perfectly*  hardy  in  certain  other 
localities. 


Polypodium  wlgare.  10. 
Phegopleris  Dryopteria,  10. 

"  polypodioides.  10. 

Siruthiopteris  Oermanica.  *). 
Pteris  aquUina,  4. 
Adiantum  pedatum.  9. 
Woodwardia  angustifolia,  5. 
*Campto8oru8  rhizophyllus,  2. 
*Asplenium  Ruta-muraria.  1 . 

Trichomanea,  5. 

ebeneum.  5. 

*angu8tifolium.  2. 

ihelypteroidea.  5. 

FHix-foeraina.  10. 
Dicksonia  punctilobula,  5. 
*  Woodsia  obtusa,  3. 
Cyslopteris  Jragilis.  10. 


OystopterU  bulbifera,  5. 
Aapidium  Noveboracense.  5. 
"       spinulosum  intermedin 

um.  10. 
*'  "     BooUiL  5. 

"  "     dOatcUum.  10. 

"      cristatum.  5. 
"  *'     Clintonianum,  2. 

"  Goldianum.  2. 
"  margincUe.  10. 
"  "  elegans,  10. 

*'       acrostichoides.  10. 
Onoclea  sensibilis,  10. 
Oamunda  cinnamomea.  10. 
"         Claytoniana.  5. 
"        regalia,  10. 
"  *'       var.  10." 


On  the  15th  of  July,  George  E.  Davenport  exhibited  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Native  Ferns,  a  list  of  which,  with  notes,  he  has 
prepared  at  our  request. 

**  Polypodinm  wilgare,  L. — A  hardy  evergreen  species  ;  common. 

**  incanum^  Swz. — From  Texas. 

Oymnogramme  triangularis,  Klf. — From  California. 
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Pdlcea  gracilis^  Hook. — ^From  Vermont;  hardy. 

**     atropurpttrea.  JJtik. — From  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  hardy. 
^'     ormtJiopus.  Uook. — From  Yuba  Co.,  California. 
**     hrachyptera.  linker. — From  Sjerras,  California. 
Pteri.^  ctfpiilina,  L. — ^(  ommon  brake  ;  hardy. 

''     aquilina^  var.  lanuginosa^  Hook. — From   Oregon.    (Ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time.) 
Lomaria  Sjm'ani,  Desv. — From  Oregon;  hardy;  evergreen. 
Woodwiirdm  Virghiicu^  Smith. — Mass. ;  hardy. 

'*  angt(9tifoiia.  Smith. — Mass;  not  common;  hardy. 

Scolopendrimft  vnlgare^    Smith. — From  Owen  Sound,  Canada; 

hardy ;  evergreen. 
Camptoaorua  rhizophyUus^  Link. — From  Vermont ;  hardy  ;  ever- 
green. 
Aaplmimm  Trichommies.  L. — Mass. :  hardy  ;  evergreen. 
"  ebeneum,  Aiton.         ''  "  " 

"  thehfpleToide&^  M. — Not  common  ;  hardy. 

*t  FiUx-f(j^muia^  Bemh. — Mass. ;  common ;  hardy. 

Fhegf)pteria pohfpodmdes,  F6e. — Essex  Co.,  Mass. ;   hardy. 

^^  hescagonoptera^  F6e — Medford,  Mass. ;  not  common; 

hardy. 
'*  Dryopteris.  F6e — Berkshire   Co.,  Mass. ;   not  com- 

mon ;  hardy. 
Aspidium  acroatidioides^  Swz. — ^Mass.  ;  hardy ;  evergreen. 

amleatum^  var.  Braunii^  Doll. — Vennont;  hardy. 
'*  Thelf/ptetiH^  Swz. — Mass.  ;  common  ;  hardy. 

^*  Noveboracense,  Swz. — ^Mass.      "  *' 

*  ^  paf  e J  5 ,  S  w  z ,  — From  Texas . 

*'         /ra<;ran*s,  Swz. — From  Vermont. 
"  aphiulo^um^  Swz. — Newton,  Mass. ;  hardy. 

''  ''         var.  intermedium.       "  " 

^'  *'  '*    dilataJtum^  Gi^ay. — Mass. ;  hardy. 

**  ^'  ''    BoGttii,  ''  "  '' 

^^  <rrialalu7n^  Swz. — Mass. ;  hardy. 

**  *'  var.    Clintonianum, — Berkshire    Co., 

Mass. ;  hardy. 
ftoldkinum ,  Hook. — From  Vermont ;  hardy. 
'^  Fib'x-mas,  Swz. — From  Owen  Sound,  Canada ;  hardy. 

^  ^  marg  in  a  le ,  Swz .  — ^Mass. ;  hardy  ;  evergreen . 

Siruihiopteris  Gemianica^  Willd. — Mass. ;  hardy  ;  not  common. 
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Onodea  sensibiUs^  L. — Mass. ;  hardy. 

C^stopteris  fragilis^  Bernh. — Mass. ;  hardy. 

"  bvlbifera,  Bernh. — Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  hard}'. 

Wo'-^dsia  IlvetisiSj  R.  Br. — Mass. ;  hardy. 
"        obtusa  Low. — Mass. ;  hardy. 

Dicksonia  punctilobula^  Kze. — ^Mass. ;  hard^'. 

Osmunda  regalis^  L. — Mass. ;  hardy. 

"         Claytonianaj  L. — Mass. ;  hardy. 
''        cinnamomea^  L.         ''  " 

Botrychium  tematum,  Swz. — From  California ;  hardy.  * 

"  Vtrginicum^  Swz. — Mass. ;  hard}'. 

Adiantum pedatum^  L. — Mass.;  hardy. 

"         Capiaua-VeneriSj  L. — From  Utah. 

This  exhibit  was  the  result  of  my  first  season's  cultivation  of 
ferns,  the  specimens  having  been  all  grown  in  my  garden,  under  the 
disadvantage  of  an  unusually  dry  summer.  Though  by  no  means 
so  large  or  fine  as  I  hope  to  show  another  season,  they  have 
strengthened  my  convictions  that  our  native  ferns  may  be  readily 
cultivated  and  become  permanent  objects  of  beauty  in  our  gardens." 

Gladioli,  as  in  seasons  past,  have  been  a  very  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  exhibitions.  J.  S.  Richards  and  George  Craft  have  con- 
tributed most  frequently,  and  W.  11.  Spooner  has  sent  some  fine 
English  and  French  varieties.  ITie  prize  day  was  August  19th, 
when  J.  S.  Richards,  J.  B.  Moore,  George  Craft,  A.  McLaren,  and 
Herbert  Gleason,  exhibited  verj'  fine  stands  of  flowers.  At  the 
annual  exhibition,  George  Craft  and  A.  McLaren  exhibited  fine 
stands  of  almost  everj'  shade  and  color,  and  J.  S.  Richards  a  stand 
of  his  fine  seedlings. 

AsTEKS. — ^Unusually  good  collections  were  shown  by  CM.  Atkin- 
son, J.  B.  Moore,  J.  A.  Black,  James  Nugent  and  Hovej^  &  Co. 
The  competition  was  unusually  active,  and  the  flowers,  both  as  to 
size  and  variety,  were  the  best  we  have  seen. 

Lilies. — September  2,  being  prize  day,  W.  H.  Spooner,  made  a 
very  fine  display  of  Lilium  lancifolium^  L.  macranthiim^  L.  punc- 
tatum^  L.  alburn^  L.  rubrum^  and  L,  monstrosum.  From  Ilovey  & 
Co.  came  lilies  Meljx)mene,  Thalia,  and  Clio.  From  C.  M.  Atkin- 
son, three  verj*  fine  pots  of  Lilium  longiflorum.  From  C.  A.  Put- 
nam, L,  Washingtonianum.  From  B.  K.  Bliss,  L.  arenaceutn,  L. 
ccrdifoUum^  L,  Krameri^  and  L.  Hansonii,  From  N.  Hallock,  L, 
Leichtlinii  and  L,  tigrinum  fl.  pi.      From  Francis  Putnam,  L.  an- 
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ratum,  and  from  James  Comley,  a  very  fine  stand  of  L.  Canadense, 

The  Committee  have  awarded  the  Prospective  Prize  to  Francis 
Parkman  for  his  Seedling  Lily,  to  which  the  name  of  LUium  Park- 
manni^  has  been  given  in  England.  It  first  bloomed  in  1869,  and 
has  been  shown  nearly  every  year  since.  Last  year  it  was  exhibited 
on  the  5th  of  August.  In  England  it  has  been  pronounced  the  best 
lily  ever  raised.  Four,  if  not  more,  engravings  of  it  have  been 
printed,  and  it  has  excited  a  discussion  in  the  journals  and  maga- 
zines which  still  continues.  No  flower  raised  in  this  countrj^  has 
ever  created  such  a  sensation  abroad.  We  copy  the  following 
account,  by  the  originator,  from  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle  :" 

"It  is  a  hybrid  between  LUium  auratum^  and  a  deep  colored 
variety  of  L,  speciosum.  The  latter  was  the  female  parent.  Im- 
pregnation took  place  readily,  and  the  young  bulbs  v^re  planted  in 
the  open  ground  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1869.  There 
were  about  fifty  of  them.  Several,  as  they  grew,  showed  the  pecu- 
liar spotted  stem  of  the  male  parent,  but  when  they  set  flower  buds, 
as  nearly  all  of  them  did  in  the  same  season,  the  features  of  L, 
aurcUum  could  be  distinguished  in  only  one  of  them.  The  rest,  in 
bud  and  flower,  appeared  to  be  merely  L.  speciosum^  quite  un- 
aflfected  by  the  pollen  of  the  male  parent. 

The  one  case  alluded  to  was  a  remarkable  exception.  The  flower 
opened  ten  days  earlier  than  any  of  the  rest ;  its  color  was  a  deep 
red ;  it  had  the  fragrance  of  L.  auratum  and  resembled  it  also  in 
form.  This  flrst  flower  measured  nine  and  a  half  inches  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  petals.  In  the  following  year  there  were  several  flowers, 
of  which  the  largest  measured  eleven  and  a  half  inches.  The  bulb 
was  then  in  a  pot ;  as  no  special  pains  or  skill  was  applied  to  its 
cultivation,  the  flower  might  doubtless  be  grown  to  the  diameter  of 
a  foot. 

This  hybrid  was  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  in 
the  cross  fertilization  of  lilies." 

Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  have  also  raised  a  new  hybrid  lily,  which 
they  have  offered  for  the  Society's  Prospective  Prize.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  it  is  by  C.  M.  Hovey  : 

'''LUium  speciosum  Hoveyi^  is  a  seedling  from  L.  Melpomene^ 
fertilized  with  L.  auratum.  It  was  the  first  hybrid  raised  between 
these  two  varieties,  immediately  after  the  latter  was  first  exhibited. 
It  bloomed  magnificently,  and  the  plant,  with  twelve  ftilly  expanded 
flowers  was  exhibited  before  the  Society  in  1866,  but  owing  to  an 
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unfortunate  accident,  the  bulb  was  nearly  lost,  and  has  not  bloomed 
until  recently,  and  has  not  again  been  exhibited  until  this  year, 
when  flowers  fix)m  young  bulbs  were  shown  in  July. 

It  is  a  fine  acquisition,  and  in  its  whole  character  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  each  parent,  and  the  valuable  results  to  l)e  obtained  by 
hybridization.  The  flowers  are  very  nearly  of  the  fonn  of  L,  specio- 
aum^  and  the  colors  similar,  only  more  clear,  better  defined,  and 
deeper,  as  well  as  more  brilliant.  The  foliage  is  also  the  same.  In 
the  size  of  the  flowers,  however,  it  takes  after  L,  auratum^  even 
excelling  that  lai^  flower,  being  nearl}-  or  quite  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter  in  full  sized  blossoms,  the  bud  measuring  exactly  seven 
inches  long  just  before  opening;  the  petals  are  three  inches  in 
breadth.  It  also  flowers  about  the  same  season,  or  a  week  or  two 
earlier  than  L,  speciogum. 

Its  remarkable  qualities,  aside  from  the  size  of  its  immense  blos- 
soms, are  the  clearness  of  its  pure  white  petals,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  green,  and  the  deep,  rich,  brilliant  color  of  the  broad 
carmine  band  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  each,  intensified  by 
conspicuous  large,  bold,  crimson  spots,  and  still  darker  blood- 
oolored  papillse,  with  which  they  are  thickly  studded  at  the  base. 
The  petals  are  also  flat  (not  twisted) ,  and  reflex  with  an  evenness 
and  beauty  rarely  seen  among  the  reflexed  lilies.  It  is  a  remarkably 
robust  grower,  attaining  the  height  of  from  six  to  seven  feet,  with  a 
stem  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  plant  produces  from  twelve  to 
twenty  flowers." 

Verbenas. — ^The  show  was  unusually  large,  there  being  seven 
contributors,  and  the  varieties  were  much  better  than  usual.  £.  C. 
Smith  and  J.  O'Brien  were  the  successflil  competitors. 

Nativb  Plants  have  been  shown  by  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  E. 
H.  Hitchings,  and  G.  E.  Davenport.  This  department  is  always 
very  interesting  and  the  contributors  have  been  indefatigable  in  their 
labors  to  do  their  part  well,  Mrs.  Homer's  displays  having  been 
the  largest.  The  plants  have  been  neatly  and  correctly  named, 
which  made  them  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibitions. 
We  notice  as  worthy  of  mention  from  Mr.  Davenport,  — 

Arabis  sp. 

Cassandra  ixdycuUUa. 

CastiHeia  ooccinea  (Painted  Cup). 

Claytonia  Virginica  (Spring  Beauty).     Fi*om  Illinois. 

CoUinsia  verna. 
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Dkentra  CucuUaria  (Dutchman's  Breeches). 

Eriostemon  angustifolium. 

Hepatica  triloba^  a  plant  in  a  pot,  showing  the  flowers  transformed 
into  leaves. 

HoUonia  inflata  (Water  Violet),  a  very  fine  specimen. 

Hydrophyllum  appendiculatum.     From  Illinois. 
"  macrophyllum.  "  " 

Meriensia  Virginica  (Virginian  Cowslip  or  Lungwort) . 

Pyxidaivthera  barbtdata.     From  the  pine  woods  of  New  Jersey. 

Trillium  erectum  (Purple  Trillium,  Birthroot). 
"        grandifloTum  (Large  White  Trillium). 
' '        nivale  (Dwarf  White  Trillium) . 
'*        sessile, 

Uvularia  grandiflora  (Large  Flowered  Bellwort) . 

Viola  rotundifolia, 

Zanthoriza  apiifoUa  (Shrub  Yellow-root),  from  Concord,  Mass. 

July  22d,  E.  H.  Hitchings  exhibited  a  yery  interesting  specimen  of 
the  Nymphcea  odorata  (Water  Lily) ,  showing  the  roots,  leaves,  and 
flowers,  both  in  the  undeveloped  and  perfect  state.  Also,  Utricu- 
laria  gibba  (rare),  Eriocaulon  septangulare^  Epidendrum  conop- 
seum^  from  Florida ;  Habenaria  blepharigloUis,  H.  psyckodes^  Cus- 
cuta  Oronovii^  and  other  choice  varieties. 

Double  Zinnias. — September  9th  being  prize  day,  very  fine 
stands  were  shown  by  George  Craft,  James  Nugent,  and  others.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  this  useful  annual  coming  into  general  cultiva- 
tion. With  its  numerous  varieties,  of  almost  every  shade  of  color 
and  lasting  so  long  in  perfection,  no  garden  can  well  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

Cut  Flowers. — For  the  prizes  for  fift^-  named  varieties  of  green- 
house flowers,  Hovey  &  Co.,  C.  M.  Atkinson,  and  James  McTear, 
have  been  the  competitors ;  of  the  fifty  named  Annuals  and  Peren- 
nials, Hovey  &  Co.  have  been  the  only  contributors.  We  must 
repeat  what  we  stated  in  our  last  report — that  the  competition  for 
these  prizes  has  not  met  the  expectations  of  the  Committee.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  premiums  offered  for  named  varieties  of  flowers 
would  incite  a  spirited  competition,  and  that  the  collections  offered 
would  form  a  very  instructive  feature  of  the  exhibitions,  but  so  far 
they  have  been  a  failure. 

Cut  Flowers  (150  bottles).  W.  K.  Wood  and  James  Coraley, 
have  contributed  regularly  to  the  weekly  exhibitions,  very  handsome 
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• 
stands  of  choice  flowers.  Ilovey  &  Co.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ciill  have 
been  the  next  largest  contributors,  and  J.  B.  Moore  and  J.  O'Brien 
have  sent  occasional  contributions.  Owing  to  the  drj'ness  of  the 
season,  the  competition  was  probably  less  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,  but  those  who  have  contributed  have  done  their  part  well, 
and,  as  in  all  past  seasons,  have  added  ver}'  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  Hall.  At  the  Annual  Exhibition,  the  display  was  unusually 
good,  and  the  stands  were  kept  up  with  choice  flowers  through  the 
exhibition  very  much  better  than  usual.  The  contributors  were 
W.  K.  Wood,  Hovey  &  Co.,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  W.  C.  Strong,  J. 
O'Brien,  James  Nugent,  and  A,  H.  Dunlap. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — April  8th,  C.  M.  Atkinson,  and  E.  S. 
Rand,  Jr.  each  exhibited  six  well  grown  plants  in  fine  healthy  con- 
dition. 

June  28th,  II.  H.  Ilimnewell  exhibited  six  fine  greenhouse 
Flowering  plants,  viz. :  Azalea  decora^  A.  OledManeaiiy  Rhyncho- 
spermumjajnninoides^  Fuchsia  Avalanche ^ArUhurium  Scherzerianum 
and  Trichinium  Mangleaii.  These  were  all  well  grown  handsome 
specimens. 

E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  exhibited  AUamanda  Schottii,  CatUeya  Mossub^ 
Dendrobium  albo  sanguineum^  Saccolibium  retus^im^  Vinca  roaea^ 
and  V.  alba. 

At  the  Annual  Exhibition,  F.  L.  Ames,  Hovey  &  Co.,  and 
William  Gray,  Jr.,  exhibited  very  fine  collections  of  plants.  At 
no  tune  has  the  Hall  been  graced  with  a  collection  superior  to  that 
of  F.  L.  Ames  ;  every  plant  was  a  clean,  handsome  s))ecimen.  The 
species  were  as  follows,  — 

Kentia  Forsteriana^  a  new  species  of  palm,^  introduced  by 
M.  Linden,  from  Lord  Howe  Island,  which  lies  between  New 
South  Wales  and  New  Zealand. 

Areca  rubra^  a  very  graceftil  species,  having  light  and  feathery 
foliage ;  dark  green  color.  It  is  suitable  for  table  decorations,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  for  general  stove  purposes. 

Areca  lutescensy  a  fine  palm  for  table  decoration,  being  small  and 
dwarf;  fronds  graceful ;  pale  green.  This  species  ought  to  be  in 
every  collection. 

Cocos  WeddeUiana,  the  most  elegant  species  of  this  genus,  with 
gracefully  spreading  fronds.  When  not  more  than  four  feet  high, 
young  plants  of  it  have  often  as  many  as  twelve  and  twenty  fronds, 
forming  a  plume  of  the  most  beautiful  description. 
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Oeonoma  Schottiana, — Fronds  fi-om  two  to  four  feet  long,  droop- 
ing, slender.  A  truly  elegant  palm,  of  light  feathery  appearance, 
not  to  be  surpassed  for  decorative  purposes. 

DraccBna  amabilis. 

J^andanus  VeitcJiii. 

Beaucamea  recurvcUa, — A  native  of  Mexico  ;  trunk  reaching  a 
height  of  five  to  six  feet,  two  to  three  inches  thick ;  leaves,  otie 
hundred  or  more  in  a  very  dense  rosette,  recurved  from  the  very 
base,  three  to  five  feet  long,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
broad  above  the  deltoid  base. 

Croton  maanmum. — The  largest  of  the  yellow  leaved  varieties  ; 
of  strong  robust  habit ;  leaves  of  a  rich  golden  color,  marked  on 
each  side  of  the  midrib  with  dark  olive  green  bands  of  irr^ular 
form.  » 

SphcBro^yne  latifolia. 

Cxirculigo  recurvata  variegata, 

Hovey  &  Co.  exhibited  the  following : 

Areca  speciosa. 

Chamcerops  excelsa, 

Pritchardia  Pacifica^  with  magnificent,  large,  fan  like  leaves. 

Seafortkia  robusta, 

Pfiormium  atrapurpureum^  a  very  distinct  kind,  of  the  habit  of 
P,  tenax^  but  with  leaves  of  a  beautiftil  reddish  purple. 

Ph(yi*mium  Veitchii  var. — A  highly  ornamental  and  noble  plant 
for  the  garden  or  conservatory. 

Croton  irregulare, — Very  handsome,  having  long  narrow  leaves, 
which  are  dark  green,  with  a  light  red  midrib ;  highly  decorative. 

Draccena  Youngii:,  a  bold,  robust,  spreading  kind  ;  very  fine. 

Pandanus  omatua,  with  superb,  long,  green  leaves. 

Yucca  quadricolor^  with  fine,  narrow,  drooping  foliage ;  green 
ground,  striped  with  yellow  and  crimson. 

PauUinia  tkaHctrtfolia^  a  lovely,  half  climbing  plant,  of  slender 
growth,  producing  very  freely  its  beautiftiUy  cut  leaves,  which 
resemble  the  fronds  of  a  Maiden  Hair  fern. 

Hovey  &  Co.  have  for  many  years  been  contributors  to  the  exhi- 
bitions, but  at  no  time  have  they  shown  a  collection  better  than  tbat 
just  named. 

Specimen  Fi.ants. — June  22d,  H.  H.  Hunnewell  exhibited  a 
splendid  plant  of  Pandanus  Veitchii^  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch ;  the  leaves  are  light  green. 
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beautifhlly  striped  with  broad  bands  and  lines  of  pure  white,  and 
are  gracefiilly  recurved.  It  is  a  superior  plant  for  exhibition  or 
decorative  purposes. 

At  the  Annual  Exhibition  Hovey  &  Co.  exhibited  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  Pandanus  reflexuB^  a  fine  stove  evergreen  plant.  William 
Gray,  Jr.,  showed  a  verj^  fine  specimen  of  PkUyceriufn  grande. 
''This  fine  fern  should  be  grown  on  a  large  block,  upon  which 
it  forms  a  beautiAil  coronet.  The  sterile  fronds  or  shields  are  erect 
and  permanent,  alternately  overlapping  each  other,  rounded  on  the 
lower  edge,  the  upper  part  much  divided  or  forked.  The  fertile 
fVonds  rise  from  the  sinus  of  the  sterile  ones,  are  coriaceous  in 
texture,  many  times  dichotomously  forked,  and  densely  clothed 
with  white,  stellate  scales ;  they  measure  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  length,  and  the  sori  form  a  dense,  irregular  patch  near  the 
sinus  of  the  first  division.  It  requires  a  stove  temperature.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and  of  various  parts  of  Australia.'' 
'^  The  Garden,"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  275,  where  it  is  also  figured. 
•  Specimen  Flowering  Plants. — Hove}'  &  Co.  exhibited  Lapa- 
geria  alba,  and  AlXamanda  Schottii,  and  William  Gray,  Jr.,  Cypri 
pedium  Roezlii,  The  last  named  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada ;  the 
sepals  of  the  flower  are  of  a  delicate  pink  color,  streaked  with  red, 
the  greenish,  attenuated  petals  being  margined  with  bright  pink  or 
red ;  the  lip  is  of  a  clear  greenish  yellow  tint ;  the  leaves  are  glossy 
bright  green.     We  believe  it  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  exhibited. 

Variegated  Leaved  Plants  were  shown  by  Hovey  «fe  Co.  and 
William  Gray,  Jr.,  and  altliough  there  was  nothing  new  in  either 
collection,  the  plants  were  well  grown  specimens  of  good  standard 
species  and  varieties. 

Specimen  Variegated  Leaved  Plants. — ^William  Gray,  Jr., 
exhibited  a  fine  plant  of  Phormium  Colensoi,  and  J.  B.  Moore,  a 
fine  plant  of  Croton  intenruptum, 

Caladiums  were  shown  by  C.  M.  Atkinson,  Hovey  &  Co.,  J.  B. 
Moore,  and  W.  T.  Andrews.  The  plants  were  not  as  large  as 
some  that  have  been  shown  in  former  years,  but  the  foliage  was 
particularly  fine,  and  some  of  the  varieties  were  verj-  showy,  and 
highly  ornamental.  The  very  fine  collection  from  W.  T.  Andrews 
was  a  great  attraction ;  the  following  named  varieties  were  very 
striking : 

Barillet.  Dr.  Lindley. 

De  Humboldt.  Due  de  Momy. 
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Mrs.  Dombrain. 

Princess  of  Teck. 

Quadricolor. 

Triomphe  de  V  Exposition. 

Vesta. 


Flora. 

Gaerti. 

Imp^ratrice  Eugenie. 

Laingii. 

LepeschMnei. 

Ferns  were  exhibited  by  F.  L.  Ames,  Hovey  &  Co.,  and  J. 
Warren  Merrill.  Those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ames  were  the  handsomest 
plants  ever  shown,  and  comprised  the  following  fine  varieties  : 

Adiantum  amabile^ 
"         assimilen 
"         concinnum  latam^ 
*'         cxmeatum^ 
a  charming  group,  all  of.  them  well  adapted  for  specimen  culture. 

Davallia  Mooreana^  described  in  the  Transactions  for  1875, 
Part  n,  p.  69. 

Oleichema  Dichotoma. — ^The  Gleichenias  constitute  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  groups  belonging  to  the  whole  family  of  Ferns,  and 
for  decorative  and  exhibition  purposes  are  among  the  very  best. 
An  excellent  article  on  the  genus  may  be  found  in  ''  The  Garden," 
Vol.  IX,  p.  445. 

Oleichenta  speluncoe, 

Gymnogramme  Peruviana  argyraphylla. — Silvery-grey  on  both 
surfaces  ;  a  splendid  fern. 

Platycerium  alcicome  majus. — ^The  habit  of  this  fern  is  so  curious, 
that  it  is  almost  indispensable  in  every  collection. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.  came 


Davallia  Tyermanni, 
Hypolepia  distanSy 
Lomaria  gibba^ 
Pteris  soaberula^ 


Adiantum  trapezifoitney 

Alsophila  australis^ 
"         Van  Oeertiy 

Asplenium  Fabianum^ 

Davallia  Mooreana^ 
which  were  well  grown  specimen  plants. 

Six  Named  New  Varieties  were  shown  by  J.  Warren  Merrill. 
They  were  Anetnia  adiantifolia,  Cheilanthes  Clevelandii^  C.  Aldba- 
mensiSy  AleurUopteris  tricolor  ( ?) ,  Dictyogramme  Japonka  variegata^ 
Oleichenia  circinatu  glauca. 

Adiantums. — Hovey  &  Co.,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  with  A. 
Farley ense^  A,  cuneatum^  A,  trapeziforme^  A.  decorum^  A.  concin^ 
num  and  A.  concinnum  latum^  six  fine  ferns. 
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Tree  Ferns. — Very  fine  specimens  were  shown  by  J.  Warren 
Merrill  and  Hovey  &  Co. 

March  25th,  J.  Warren  Merrill  exhibited  a  fine  plant  of  Athyrium 
Qoringianum  pictum^  a  greenhouse  fern  from  Japan,  of  very  easy 
culture,  and  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  ferneries,  rooms,  or  table 
ornaments.  June  3d,  William  Gray,  Jr.,  exhibited  Polypodium 
{NipJmbolus)  lingua  oorymbifera,  a  very  rare  fern  from  Japan. 

At  the  Annual  Exhibition,  E.  H.  Hitchings  showed  the  following 
named  rare  forms  of  Botrychium  temcUum  : 

No.  1 .  "  With  the  two  lateral  primary  divisions  of  the  sterile  frond 
changed  into  long-stalked  fertile  fronds."     See  "  Gray's  Manual." 
Xo.  2.  With  three  fertile  fronds  on  the  stem  of  the  sterile  frond. 
No.  3.  With  two  sterile,  and  two  fertile  fronds  on  the  same  stem. 
Xos.  4  and  5.  With  sterile  fronds,  each  bearing  on  its  stem  two 
fertile  fronds. 
No.  6.  With  double  fertile  frond. 

Dracenas  were  exhibited  by  HoVe}'  &  Co.  The  plants  were  of 
medium  size,  well  grown,  and  in  good  order.  -The  varieties  were 
Youngii^  Shepherdii^  amabilis^  imperialism  Regina  and  stricta. 

Palms. — ^A  very  fine  pair  were  shown  bj'  William  Gray,  Jr. — 
Livistonia  Borhonica  and  Chamcedorea  elegantissima,  Hovey  &  Co, 
also  exhibited  a  pair. 

Agaves. — Two  good  collections  were  shown  by  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 
who  brought  A.  coccinea^  A.  micracantha,  A.  Xalapensis,  A.  striata^ 
A.  AntUlarum  and  A.  VerschaffeUi^  and  Hovey  &  Co.,  who  exhibited 
A.  medio  picta^  A.  oyanea^  A.  Nissonii^  A,  applancUa,  A,  hetera- 
cantha  ccsrtdea^  and  A,  Beaaereriana  Candida,  Of  late  years, 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  this  fine  class  of  ornamental 
plants,  which,  for  outside  decoration,  either  in  tubs  or  plunged  in 
beds,  have  scarcely  an  equal,  and  are  quite  as  well  adapted  for 
conservatories  and  halls. 

Cacti. — A  very  interesting  collection  was  shown  by  John  C. 
Hovey,  which  were  neatly  and  correctly  labelled,  and  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.     In  the  collection  we  noticed  the 
following  species  and  varieties  not  mentioned  in  our  last  report : 
Cereus  Jamaicensis.  Opuntia  hystrix. 

Echinopais  Scheiham,  "       macrodaays  minima, 

MammiUaria  bicolor.  *'       apecioaa, 

'*     sp.  No.  1,  New  Mexico.  "       tenuiapina. 

Opuntia  fra^gilia. 
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StTCCULENTs  (other  than  Agaves  and  Cacti) .      The  only  exhibitor 

i,  was  John  C.  Ilovey,  whose  specimens  were  selected  with  much  care, 

f  and  contained  the  following  species  and  varieties  not  mentioned  in 

'  oar  last  report: 

I  Aloe  aibocincta.  Haworthia  coarctata. 

I  '*     httmilis,  Hechtea  OhiesbregfUii. 

"     rhodaeantha.  Littcea  juncifolia, 

f  Crasmla  perpossa,  Mesembryanthemum  echincUum. 

Qasteria  Bowieana.  Rhipidodendron  plicatUe, 

**        maculata,  Sempei^vivum  dodrantode. 

Kept  nkw  Pot   Plant. — F.  L.   Ames,   exhibited   Cypripedium 
I  Sedmii, 

Celosia  PriLiMiDALTS. — FouT  good  plants  were  shown  by  C.  M. 
j  Atkinson.     In  Europe  these  are  largely  grown  in  pots  for  exhibi- 

(tion,  and  also  for  table  decoration ;  they  grow  freely  in  the  open 
ground  and  are  highly  ornamental  for  borders,  and  very  showy 
whon  Arranged  with  other  plants. 

DAHLiA,*?i.^S,  G.  Stone  and  C.  M.  Atkinson  have  been  the  only 
contributors ;  the  display  has  been  less  than  in  previous  seasons. 

BouQL-KTS* — Hovey  &  Co.,  James  Nugent,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Mrs. 
S.  Joyce  and  James  O'Brien  have  been  the  contributors.  The 
Hand  IJoiujuot^j  have  been  very  good — ^indeed,  they  have  been  first 
class  all  thix>iigh  the  season,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Parlor 
BouqiiPtB  liaie  been  very  poor.  We  hope  another  season  to  see  a 
great  improvement  in  the  latter. 

Basket.s  of  Flowers. — Hovey  &  Co.,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Mrs. 
S»  Joyce  and  Mrs.  li.  M.  Gill,  have  been  the  principal  contributors. 
As  in  past  seasons,  baskets  have  been  quite  a  feature  of  the  weekly 
exhibitions,  and  the  efforts  of  the  contributors  seem  to  be  appreci- 
ated by  all- 

Table  Dksigns  have  been  shown  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Wood,  Mrs.  S.  Joyce  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill.  There  has  been  much 
sameness  in  the  designs,  and  the  Committee  think  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  this  direction,  and  hope  another  season 
ml\  witness  it. 

Rustic  Stands. — ^Two  very  fine  stands,  arranged  in  good  taste 
with  choice  plants,  were  shown  by  Hovey  &  Co.  and  W.  J.  Vass. 

EvKKf^RKKK  Trees  and  Shrubs,  were  shown  by  W.  C.  Strong 
and  J,  W*  Manning.  The  collection  shown  by  Mr.  Strong  con- 
tained  fifty   varieties   of  Coniferous  Evergreens,  most  noticeable 
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among  which  were  Retinwpora  pisifera  aurea^  six  feet  high — ^a  fine 

specimen  of  uncommonly  bright  color;  R,  obtusa  aurea^  a  dwarf 
compact  variety,  also  very  golden ;  several  other  Retinisporas  of 
merit ;  some  fine  new  Spruces  and  Piceaa,  noticeable  among  which 

mtuR  P.  Nordmanniana ;  also  Thujas  in  variety,  among  which  T, 

ocddentalis  variegata  was  most  conspicuous. 
CmtYSANTHEMUMS. — The  exhibition  was  a  decided  success.     At 

no  time  have  such  good  plants  been  shown  as  on  this  occasion  ;  the 
specimens  were  fVill  of  vigor  and  health,  and  finely  clothed  with 
flowers.  The  value  of  this  flower  for  autumn  decoration,  yielding 
as  it  does,  a  supply  of  flowers,  when  so  many  other  things  are  fail- 
ing, cannot  be  over  estimated. 

New  and  Rare,  or  Fine  Specimen  Plants. — ^W^illiam  Gray, 
Jr.,  brought  a  small  plant  of  Cypripedium  niveum  (Snow-white 
Lady's  Slipper).  H.  Noel  Humphreys  says,  in  "The  Garden," 
Vol.  IX,  p.  525,  "  This  is  a  little  gem,  and  a  general  favorite 
wherever  it  is  grown.  In  habit  it  is  so  nearly  like  C.  concolor  that 
Mr.  Ellis,  who  obtained  many  of  the  first  plants  introduced,  mis- 
took it  for  O,  concolor  until  it  flowered.  The  foliage  is,  however,  a 
little  longer,  and  rather  deeper  in  color ;  the  flowers  are  borne  on 
one  or  two  flowered  scapes,  which  vary  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
height,  sometimes  even  higher ;  the  sepals  are  white  in  ft*ont,  suf- 
fused with  delicate  rose-flesh  at  the  base,  which  gives  them  a  charm- 
ing opaline  appearance,  and  at  the  back  they  are  sufitised  with 
green  and  blotched  with  duD  puiple ;  the  sepals  are  pure  white, 
nearly  two  inches  long,  and  are  dotted  at  the  base  with  purple  ;  lip 
oblong,  slightly  pointed,  not  unlike  a  wren's  egg,  but  larger,  pure 
white,  with  minute  purple  dots." 

Mr.  Gray  has  also  shown  Cypripedium  hiflorum^  a  handsome 
species  from  India,  in  the  way  of  C.  hnrhaium^  but  with  more 
variegated  foliage.  The  blossoms  are  produced  on  a  spike  ;  some- 
times two  flowers  appear  on  one  stem ;  the  top  petal  is  very  hand- 
some, the  upx)er  part  being  of  a  beautiftil  white,  the  other  part  of 
the  flower  purplish  brown.  It  will  keep  for  weeks  in  good  con- 
dition. 

James  Comley  has  shown, 

ARamanda  Weddelliana. — New  and  the  first  time  exhibited. 

Anthurium  crystcdlinum^  a  very  rich  ornamental  plant ;  leaves  of  a 
rich,  dark  green  color,  the  midrib  and  principal  veins  being  bor« 
dered  on  each  side  with  a  beautifril  bright  silvery  white  band.     The 
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young  leaves  are  of  a  rich  bronzy  shade,  fonning  an  effective  con- 
trast with  the  more  mature  foliage. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum^  a  very  striking  and  attractive  plant* 
producing  beautiAil  scarlet  floral  spathes,  each  of  which  remains  s 
long  time  fresh  and  brilliant. 

Bougainvillea  glabra,  a  fine  plant. 

Dracaena  metallica. — This  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
dark  leaved  Dracaenas,  and  is  among  the  very  best  of  decorative 
plants.     New,  and  now  first  shown. 
I  Eriostemon  buxifolium, — A  veiy  handsome  New  Holland  shrub. 

Fragaria  variegata. 

Hedychuim  flavum.  ^ 

Hibiscus  Rosorsinensis  crtientus^  a  remarkably-  fine  and  8how\ 
stove  plant ;  fiowers  of  moderate  size,  compact  and  double ;  of  a 
very  rich  crimson  red. 

Hydrangea  Otaksa,  a  Japan  species,  very  double ;  with  pink 
flowers  and  blossoms  in  clusters.  The  plant  exliibited  was  a  ven 
fine  specimen  with  thirty-seven  full  heads  of  bloom. 

Hydrangea  stellata  fl,  pL 

Lapageria  alba. 

Rhododendron  Aucklandi. — This  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  one  ol 
the  handsomest  of  the  Himala}  an  series  ;  its  fine  large  white  flowers 
are  sometimes  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  New,  and  noii 
first  exhibited. 

R.  formosum  grandiflorum,  a  free  blooming  variety,  with  finely 

formed,  pure  white  fiowers.     A  neat  growing  kind,  and  very  usefW 

for  consen-atorj'  decoration. 

'  R,  Princess  Alice. — A  neat,  dwarf,  bushy  growing  variety,  o 

,  the  ciliatum  type,  with  comparatively  small  leaves,  and  producing 

i  clusters  of  deliciously  scented  bell-shaped  white   fiowers,   fiushec 

with  pink  on  the  outer  surface. 

R.  Princess  Royal, — A  handsome  and  distinct  variety,  of  neat 
compact  growth,  with  clusters  of  richty  shaded  rose  colored,  ftiunel 
shaped  fiower  tubes. 
'  Sempervivum  arboreiim  variegatum, 

I  Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  has  shown. 

Aloe  elegans  tenuoir, 

Aphelandra  Fascinator,  a  fine  species  with  verj'  ornamental  foli 
age  as  well  as  magnificent  flowers  ;  the  leaves  are  rich  dark  greeu 
beautifully  banded  with  silver^'  white,  and  undenieath  of  unifora 
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;  the  spikes  of  bloom  are  very  large  and  of  a  dazzling 

niveum, 

Japonicum  (new). 
suaveolens^  a  beautiful  white  flowering  sweet  scented 

ilbocodium. 

oUa, 

ckananL 

EaniM  and  T.  laurifolia^  two  beautifiil  stove  ever- 

Bon  has  shown, 

Wierzerianum^  a  very  handsome  plant. 

rvillice  or  Phaiua  grandifolius^  a  very  fine  plant  with 

f  flowers  and  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  blooms. 

icipula  (Venus'  Fly-trap) ,  a  very  interesting  plant, 

ecimen  ever  shown.     A  very  excellent  article  on  the 

>e  found  in  the   "  Gardener's   Monthly,"  Vol.   X, 

alycina  major^  a  veiy  handsome   stove  evergreen 

m  Mrs.  ShuUleworthy  also  very  fine. 

Drummofidiy  a  very  fine  plant  indeed.     This  is  an 

nnial  from  Florida,  the  leaves  or  pitchers  of  which 

it,  and  ft*om  a  foot  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high ;  they 

green  color,  and  at  the  upper  expanded  end  are  varie- 

ulated  form  with  white,  red,  and  green,  the  hood,  or 

luch  undulated,  being  similarly  marked ;  the  flower 

>le. 

tovo,  an  attractive  species,  also  from  Florida,  with 

bout  two  feet  high,  and  having  at  the  apex  a  large 

ith  a  broad  lid  of  a  uniform  bright  green  color.     One 

aridlaris^  a  free  growing  erect  plant,  though  not  so 
►me  others,  but  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 
!  of  an  apple  green  tint, 
plants  were   exceedingly  interesting  and  attracted 

spectabilia. 

U8  rutilavs^  a  ver}'  handsome  plant,  in  fine  bloom. 
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From  Hovey  &  Co., 

Aloe  saponaria^  in  bloom. 

BougainviUea  apectabilis^  a  splendid  conservatory  climber. 

Clematis  azurea  grandiflora, 
"       floridafl.pL 
*'        Lord  Londesboroagh, 
*'        Sophia  fl,  pL 
*'        SteUa. 
"         Veitchii. 

Epiphyllum  Hoveyi,  a  fine  seedling  variety. 

Monstrosa  deliciosa^  flower  and  leaf. 

Omithogalum  tkyrsoides  alba^  a  fine  species,  ver}'  ornamental. 
The  fiowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  spikes  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long. 

Pelargonium  Button-hole,  recommended  as  a  very  desirable  va- 
riety. 

Budgea  macrocephala  (new)  with  pure  white  flowers,  and  large 
glossy  foliage. 

From  C.  S.  Sargent,  a  very  fine  plant  of  Phormium  tenax  varie- 
gatum,  in  flower.  This  is  a  finely  variegated  form  of  the  well 
known  New  Zealand  Flax;  of  erect,  stately  growth,  and  very 
ornamental,  the  fine  broad  leaves  being  ornamented  with  con- 
spicuous broad  stripes  of  creamy  white,  running  their  whole  length, 
and  contrasting  well  with  the  light,  shining  green,  ground  color.  It 
is  a  noble  plant,  and  well  adapted  for  decorative  purposes.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  it  had  been  shown  in  flower.  A  small  mat, 
made  by  the  native  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  from  the  fibre  of  this 
plant,  was  sent  in  by  Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson  and  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society,  showing  the  character  of  the  fibre.  Mr. 
Salient  also  exhibited  ProttinophaUus  Bivieri,  a  finely  grown 
specimen  of  a  curious  Aroid,  of  very  striking  appearance. 

From  A.  S.  Lewis,  a  very  fine  seedling  Primula, — fiowers  double 
white  ;  large  and  fine  ;  in  size  quite  equal  to  a  large  double  daisy  ; 
fine  stalk,  well  above  the  foliage.  It  would  be  very  valuable  as  a 
florist's  flower. 

From  J.  H.  Woodford,  Veltheimia  viridifolia,  a  bulbous  green- 
house plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Also,  the  following 
fine  Clematis : 

Mis^  Bateman. — White,  with  chocolate-red  anthers. 

Lord  Londesbor&figh. — Rich  mauve,  with  maroon  stripes. 
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vr. — ^Deep  lavender,  with  pale  bar. 

Veitch. — Light  blue ;  flowers  large  and  double.  • 

ale  lavender.  ! 

h  Clark,  some  magnificent  flowers  of  Clematis  I  Aide 
ble  white  ;  rosette  formed  ;   very  fine  :     John  Govld 

ryiy  pure  white  or  creamy  white  ;  very  fine  indeed.  t 

eld  Fuller,  Ouzmannia  picta,  a  pretty  species, 
on  Dawson,  Calypso  borecUis^  a  smaU  but  extremely 

,nd  deserving  a  place  in  every  garden.     Also,  Xiphion  ; 

iwm,  and  Fressia  {Tritonid)  LeicJitliniana.  i 

0  O.  Ross,  Cereua  roaeus  gratidiflorus, 

Rogers,  a  very  fine  specimen  plant  of  Rhynchoaper- 

ides. 

Brkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  a  fine  spike  of  flowers 

labile. 

cLaren,  a  good  plant  of  TahemoimorUana  coronaria 

»1  Duffy,  a  verj'  fine  display  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna.  i 

cLaren,  A.  P.  Calder,  and  J.  G.  Barker,  magnificent 

om  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora^  one  of  the 

lardy  shrubs. 

jTear,  Campanula  isophylla. 

[.  Merriam,  Lapageria  alba, 

Andrews,  Zephyranthes  Candida^  a  very  pretty,  white- 

)us  plant. 

cis  Parkman,  Pyrus  malus  baccatafl.  pLy  from  Japan, 

riety  with  delicate  pink  flowers  ;  new  and  rare  ;  also, 

matis,  and  a  magnificent  display  of  Aquilegias,  the 

1  varieties  ever  shown. 

ion,  we  call  special  attention  to  the  new  mle  of  the 
littee,  No.  5,  and  to  the  change  in  the  exhibitions  for 
nths  of  the  year,  from  the  second  to  the  first  Saturday 
;  also,  to  the  fact  that  all  who  wish  to  compete  for 
IS  must  apply  to  the  Superintendent  for  the  boxes,  on  or 
at.  We  hope  all  the  exhibitors  will  give  the  Schedule 
'eful  attention,  and  we  again  remind  them  that  if  the}' 
of  the  plants  and  flowers  exhibited,  they  must  not 
id  a  list  of  the  same  to  the  Committee. 
For  the  Conmiittee. 

JOHN   G.   BARKER,   Chairman. 


PRIZES   AND   GRATUITIES   AWARDED   FOR  PLANTS 
AND  FLOWERS. 


January  1. 
GrcUuities :  — 
To  James  O'Brien,  for  Cyclamen,    . 

James  Comley,  for  Amaryllis  Hendersoni, 
Miss  S.  W.  Stor3%  for  Cut  Flowers,    . 
James  Comley,         t'     "         it 
John  B.  Moore,        "     ''         '' 
Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,  for  Native  Flowers, 
W.  E.  Endicott,  for  Urceolina  pendvla^ 
A.  S.  Lewis,  for  Seedling  Primula,     . 
Mrs.  S.  J03  ce,  for  Dish  of  Flowers,  . 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  Cut  Flowers  and  Plant, 
E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,   **   rare  Orchids, 
"         "       "      "    Thunhergia  Harrisi, 


$1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

8  00 

1  00 

January  8. 

OratuUies :  — 

To  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  for  Cut  Flowers,  .         .         .         .      '  2  00 

John  B.  Moore,         *'    *'         " 

2  00 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,           '^    "         '* 

2  00 

James  Comley,          *'    "         *' 

2  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,    ''    '' 

•     1  00 

Mrs.  E.M.  GiU,       '^    '^ 

2  00 

John  B.  Moore,  for  Amaryllis  sp., 

2  00 

Twombly  &  Sons,  for  Rose  Buds, 

1  00 

L.  H.  Foster,          ''      '' 

1  00 

E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,     ''   Orchids, 

2  00 

January  15. 
GrcUuities :  — 
To  James  Comley,  for  Lycaste  Skinneri, 

E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  ApTielandra  Fascinator^ 


2  00 
2  00 
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.  Storj',  for  Cut  Flowers,   .         . 

$1  00 

Tear,-         u     u         u          ... 

2  00 

aaley,         **     ^4         *>*•          .         .         . 

8  00 

K  Wood,  "     *'         '' 

2  00 

[oore,         i^     a         a         ... 

2  00 

"              *'  Amar}^llis  Cleopatra, 

2  00 

[.  GiU,       '•  Basket  of  Flowers, 

2  00 

)yce,'          ''         "               ''         .         . 

2  00 

ter,  for  Rose  Buds,     .... 

1  00 

January  22. 

^oore,  for  specimen  Azalea, 

3  00 

nley,      ''   Azalea,     .... 

1  00 

''   Lily  of  the  VaUey,      . 

2  00 

"           ''    choice  Cut  Flowers,  . 

3  00 

[.  Gill,    ''   Cut  Flowers,     . 

2  00 

[oore,     ''''''            ... 

2  00 

Tear,      '^      '^         ''            ... 

2  00 

Wood,  *'''''            ... 

2  00 

5yce,       ''      u         u            ... 

2  00 

''            "   Amaryllis  fidgida,     . 

1  00 

ituam,    ''           "        Seedlings, 

1  00 

th,          "    Carnations, 

1  00 

d,  Jr.,    "   Orchids,    .... 

5  00 

January  29. 
s:  — 

cxiford,  for  Vdtheimia  viridiflora^ 

nley,       ''  Stand  of  Cut  Flowers, 

ier,  "  Lily  of  the  Valley, 

ith,  "  Carnations, 

[.  Gill,  for  Cut  Flowers, 

nley,      "     ''  '<• 

Tear,      ^'     ''  " 

.Wood,'*     "  " 

.  Stor>-,  "     "  '' 

jyce,       "     ''  ^^ 

loore,     *'     ''  " 

nley,       "  C^6u2ttim  aloifolium, 


1 

00 

3 

00 

8 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

2  00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 
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To  E.  S.  Raod,  Jr.,  for  Cattleya  amethystoglossa^ 
J.  F.  Rogers,  "  Dendrohium  nobile^    . 

C.  M.  Atkinson,    "  Plant  and  Violets, 

February   5. 
Oratuities  : — 
To  A.  P.  Calder,  for  Forced  Lilacs, 
B.  G.  Smith,  for  Carnations,     . 
Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU,  for  Cut  Flowers,      . 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,        "     "         " 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  "     '*         '' 
John  B.  Moore,      "     "         '' 
James  Comley,       '*     '*         '* 
John  B.  Moore,     "  Amaryllis  Bayard, 
Francis  Putnam,     '*  Seedling  Amaryllis, 
Jackson  Dawson,  *'  Choice  Flowers, 


5 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

February  12. 
Cyclamens. — For  the  best  six,  in  pots,  to  C.  B.  Gardiner, 
Table  Design. — For  the  best,  other  than   a  Basket  of 

Flowers,  to  James  O'Brien, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,     . 

Gratuities : — 
To  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  Orchids, 
C.  T.  Hubbard,    ''  '' 

Hovey  &  Co.,       ''  Plants, 
James  Comley,     "       *' 
John  F.  Rogers,  ''       '' 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  Azaleas, 
John  B.  Moore,  for  Amaryllis  Aurora, 
James  Cartwright,  for  Ccelogyne  cristata^ 
James  Comley,  for  Cut  Flowers, 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,     ''         '' 
Hovey  &  Co.,  ''         '' 

B.  G.  Smith,  ''         '^ 
L.  H.  Foster,  for  Roses,    . 

C.  B.  Gardiner,  for  Cyclamen,  . 
James  O'Brien,    *'         '' 
Francis  Putnam,  "  Amaryllis,  . 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  for  Vase  of  Flowers, 


G  00 


5 

00 

4 

00 

7 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

8 

00 

2 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 
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February  19. 


; — 

tnam,  for  Amaryllis, 

$2  00 

GiU,  ''''.... 

1  00 

oore,     ''          *'         Regina, 

1  00 

"          "  specimen  Azalea, 

3  00 

y-ce,      "  Basket  of  Flowers,      . 

2  00 

aore,    "  Cut  Flowers, 

1  00 

Wood,     ''''.... 

2  00 

h,               "*'.... 

1  00 

Gill,         ^'         *^ 

1  00 

iley,  for  Plants,          .... 

3  00 

^         "  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 

4  00 

,  Jr.,  for  Phalcenopsis  Schiller iana,    . 

2  00 

rien,      "  Cyclamen, 

1  00 

mson,  "  Hyacinths, 

3  00 

'^  Pansies,     .... 

1  00 

February  26. 


,  Jr.,  for  Odontoglossum pvlchellum^ 

• 

2  00 

oore,  for  Cut  Flowers  of  Azaleas — twenty- 

ce  varieties, 

3  00 

.  Story,  for  Cut  Flowers,  . 

1   00 

►yce,         ''     "          '' 

2  00 

.  Gill,      "     " 

2  00 

Wood,  ''     "          "• 

2  00 

iley,  for  Cut  Flowers, 

4  00 

tnam,  for  Amaryllis, 

2  00 

!o.,        *'     Seedling  Azalea, 

2  00 

^r,        ''     Rose  Buds, 

1  00 

iley,      "     Roses  in  pots,  . 

.       10  00 

"     Hyacinths,, 

1  00 

"     Erica  Cavendishiana^ 

2  00 

ipper,    "     Cineraria, 

1  00 

March  4. 

iley,  for  choice  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses— 

wers,        .... 

4  00 
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To  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Hyacinths, 

C.  B.  Gardiner,  for  specimen  Cyclamen, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  for  Native  Plants, 
James  Comley,  for  Plants, 
James  Cartwright,  for  LycaMe  Skinneri^ 
John  B.  Moore,  for  specimen  Azalea, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  new  Azaleas, 
E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  Cherokee  Rose,  . 
Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Azalea  ovaia^ 
CM.  Atkinson,  for  Bletia  Tankervillice^ 


Francis  Putnam,  " 
J.  B.  Moore,  " 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  '' 
^Irs.  A.  D.Wood,'' 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  " 
Miss  S.W.Story,'' 
James  Comley,      " 


Seedling  Amaryllis,  . 
Cut  Flowers  and  Amarylhs 


$2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

8 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

March    11. 

Camellias.— 4For  the  best  display  of  named  varieties,  Cut 
Flowers,  not  less  than  twenty  blooms,  to  C.  M. 

Atkinson, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Orchids -^Winter  Blooming.  —  For  the   best  three  va- 
rieties, to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 
Parlor  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair  to  James  Nugent, 

Oratuities :  — 
To  James  Comley,  for  Hyacinths,   .... 

"  "  "  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  in  pot, 

"  "  "  Basket  of  Roses,  . 

Francis  Putnam,  "  Seedling  Amaryllis, 
James  Cartwright,  for  Lycaste  Skinneri^ 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,         "   Cut  Flowers, 
E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,      "      "         " 
James  Comley,        "      "         " 
Hovey  &  Co.,  "     "         " 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  "      "         " 


6  (H 

6  a 

0  0 
8  0 

5  0 

2  (X 

2  0 

4  0 

1  0 

3  0 

2  0 

2  0 

8  0 

1  0 

2  0 
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Gill,  for  Cut  Flowers,  . 

. 

. 

$2  00 

Wood,''      "          ''         .         .         . 

2  00 

K)re,       "      "          *'         .         .         . 

3  00 

«            *'   Azaleas, 

3  00 

er,         ''''.... 

5  00 

3  00 

nson,      ''    Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,    . 

2  00 

Tobey,  "    Thunbergia  Harrisi,         .         .         1  00 

Makch  18. 

er,  for  Rose  Buds, 1  00 

a      a           "           . 

2  00 

S.  Homer,  for  Native  Flowers, 

1  00 

Wood,          ''   Vase  of      ''      . 

1  00 

yce,                ''   Dish  of      "      . 

1  00 

iley,    for  choice  Cut  Flowers,     . 

5  00 

,Jr.,    '' 

2  00 

.Gill,'' 

1  00 

oore,    " 

2  00 

Story," 

1  00 

iley,     "   Plants, 

2  00 

''          "   Anthunum  crystallinum, 

3  00 

oore,    "    specimen  Azaleas, 

.  .      5  00 

u          a           u        Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,         3  00 

bel,      "   Pansies, 1  00 

March  25. 

nley,      for  Azaleas, 2  00 

'              "   Cut  Flowers, 

2  00 

.Gill,      "      " 

1  00 

.  Stoiy,  "      " 

1  00 

>yce,       "      " 

1  00 

MerriU,  "   rare  Fern, 

2  00 

Co.,         "   Plants,      . 

1  00 

[oore,      "   Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses— a  very 

jplay  of  Cut  Flowers, 

• 

• 

2  {)i) 
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To  James  Comley,     for  superb  Basket  of  Roses, 

John  B.  Moore,  '*  specimen  Azaleas, 

C.  M.  Atkinson,    '*  Trichopilia  suavis^ 

"  "  "  specimen  Pelargonium, 

C.  S.  Salient,  "  Proteinophallus  Rivieri, 

E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  ''  Cherokee  Roses, 

M.  P.  Wilder,  *'  new  Azaleas, 


I.-.M 


April   1. 
OrcUuities :  — 
To  John  B.  Moore,  for  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses — fine  Cut 
Flowers,      ..... 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,     for  Table  Design,     . 
James  Comle}^      ''    choice  Cut  Flowers, 
Miss  S.W.  Story,  ''        ''  "         " 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  ''   Cut  Flowers, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, ''  Dish  of  Cut  Flowers, 
L.  H.  Foster,        ''    Stocks, 
Hovey  &  Co.,       ''   Plants, 


AZALEA   EXHIBITION. 

April  8. 

Indian  Azaleas. — For  the  best  six  named  varieties,  in 

pots,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  .... 

For  the  best  six  named  varieties,  in  eight  inch  pots,  to 

John  B.  Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co. ,       .         . 
For  the  best  single  specimen,  to  John  B.  Moore,  . 
Greenhouse  Plants. — For  the  best  six,  in  bloom,  to  C 

M.  Atkinson, 

For  second  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 
Cinerarias. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  in  pots,  to  C.  M 

Atkinson, 

Polyanthus. — For  the  best  six,  m  pots,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
Spring  Flowering  Bulbs. — For  the  best  collection,  in 

pots,  the  second  prize,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Hyacinths. — For  the  best  nine,  in  pots,  the  second  prize, 
to  Hovey  &  Co., 
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it  six,  in  pots,  the  second  prize  to  Hovey  & 


• 

$3  00 

t  three. 

in  pots,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

3  00 

t  two,  in  pots,  the  second  prize  to  Hovey 

& 

. 

1  00 

t  single 

specimen,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

1  00 

^'or  the  best  six  pots,  three  bulbs  in  a  jiot, 

tc 

> 

&Co., 

5  00 

t  three 

pots,  the  second  prize  to  Hovey 

& 

3  00 

the  best   three  pots,  the  second   prize 

to 

&  Co., 

2  00 

OWER^.- 

—For  the  best  arranged,  to  Mrs. 

A. 

od,    . 

4  00 

ond  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

3  00 

8:  — 
Davenport,  for  Native  Flowers, 

1  00 

nley, 

"    choice  Cut  Flowers.    . 

4  00 

( 

'*   Aerides  odoratum^ 

3  00 

i 

"   Azaleas,    . 

2  00 

[.  Gill, 

'*    Cut  Flowers, 

2  00 

[oore. 

a        a            a 

2  00 

d,  Jr., 

kk        a            a 

1  0(» 

ter. 

a        a          .44 

1   00 

d,  Jr., 

''   Orchid,      . 

2  00 

ers. 

'*   collection  of  Plants,   . 

4  00 

ibel. 

'*    Pansies,     . 

1  00 

ith. 

''   Amaryllis, 

1  00 

Co., 

^^   BougainviUea  »pectahilis^ 
April  15. 

1  00 

*8:  — 

d,  Jr., 

for  choice  Cut  Flowers,   . 

2  00 

mley. 

44                                     44                    44 

3  00 

>yce. 

44                                   44                   44 

2  00 

I.  Gill, 

44                                   k4                   44 

2  m 

.Wood 

44                                   fc4                   44 
1 

2  00 

loore. 

"-   Roses,    " 

2  on 

mley. 

'*   Plants,       . 

3  00 
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To  H,  Weld  Fuller,  for  Guzmannia  picta^ 
G€orge  E.  Davenport,  for  Native  Flowers, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,    "         ''  ''      . 

Hovey  &  Co.,  ''   Hyacinths, 

April   22. 
Gratuities :  — 


\'i 


L.  H.  Foster,         "   Rose  Buds, 

James  Comley,       ''   Cut  Flowers,     . 

John  B.  Moore,     "      "         " 

Mrs.  A.D.Wood, '*      ''         '' 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,    ''      '' 

Mrs.  S.Joyce,       "   Dish  of" 

James  Comley,      "   Plants, 

George  E.  Davenport,  for  Native  Flowers, 

April   29. 

Gratuities :  — 

To  James  Comley,     for  choice  Cut  Flowers,    . 

Mrs.  A.  D.Wood,''                 '' 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,      "                  "         " 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  ''                 ''         " 

Miss  S.W.Story,''                 " 

George  E.  Davenport,  for  Native  Plants,   . 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  "       "           " 

James  Comley,                "   choice      " 

"   Pansies, 

B.  G.  Smith, 

John  B.  Moore,               "    Seedling  Gloxinias, 

i:.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,              "   Orchids,    . 

:^i 


Mat  6. 
Gratuities :  — 

To  E,  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  rare  Orchid, 
Norton  Brothers,    "    Plants, 
James  Comley,        "         " 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     " 
Edward  B.  Clapp,  "   Pansies, 
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loore,      for  Gloxinias, 

others,      *'    Gladiolus, 

inson,       "    Hyacinths, 

*'  ''    six  fine  pots  of  Fancies. 

*^  "   Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 

ivenport,  "    Native  Plants, 


J,  Jr., 

Cut  Flowers, 

iley, 

.  Gill, 

:o., 

.Wood, 

•  Story, 

>Tce, 

Wheeler, 

er, 

$1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
00 

00 

on 

00 
00 
00 

3  00 


0(> 
00 

00 

00 


PELARGONIUM  EXHIBITION. 


May  13. 

i. — For  the  best  six  named  ZonaU*  varieties. 
•iegated,  to  William  Gray,  *Jr,,    .         .         .     Sl'j  00 
econdbest,  to  "         "         *^      .  ,       10  00 

t  six  named  variegated  Zonale  varieties,  to 
Q  Gray,  Jr.,        .         .         .         .         .         .IB  00 

econd  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co 10  00 

(st  six   named  Double  Zonale  varieti^^s,  to 


&Co. 


i; 


*  on 

econd  best,  to  James  Comley,     .         .         .       10  00 

lCeous  Plants  (Open  culture) , — F'or  the  best 

'  of  named  species  and  varieties,  one  Imttlp 

\k  variety,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr..      .  .         fi  00 

;. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  in  ]k>i,s.  tf)  C\ 

kinson, lU  00 

N. — For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 

rs,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 4  00 

second  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M-  Oill.           .         .         n  00 
the  best  twenty -five  namiKl  Floweis-,  to  C. 
kinson, '^  (H) 


m 
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Special  J^izes  for  Pelargoniums . 

For  the  best  six  named  Zonale  varieties,  not  variegated, 

to  Hovey  &  Co., $25  OC 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,       .         .         .  .     15  OC 
For  the  best  six  Zonale  varieties,  variegated,  to  Hovey 

&  Co., 25  OC 

For  the  best  specimen  Zonale,  variegated,  to  Hove}-  & 

Co., 10  OC 


Gfratuities : — 
To  Waldo  O.  Ross,  for  Cereus  roseus  grandiflorus^ 
George  E.  Davenport,  for  Native  Flowers, 
Mi-s.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,  "        '*  ''       . 

John  F.  Rogers,  for  Bhyncospei'mum  ja^minioides^ 
James  Comley,     '*    Plants, 
John  F.  Rogers,  ^*         ''  ... 

John  B.  Moore,    "    Seedling  Gloxinias,     . 
Norton  Brothers,  for  Gladiolus, 
E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  choice  Orchids,   . 
J.  C.  Hovey,  for  Narcissus  bicolor^     . 
CM.  Atkinson,  for  fine  plants  of  Lilium  longijlorum 
Mrs.  Sherman,    *'    Pelargonium, 
J.  S.  Richards,    ''    Tulips, 
Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick,  for  Magnolias,  . 
Joseph  Clark,  for  Clematis, 
J.  F.  Rogers,  for  Hyacinths, 
William  Gra}',  Jr.,  for  Pelargoniums, 
James  Comley,  for  Cut  Flowers, 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Cut  Flowers, 
John  B.  Moore,  '*     ''  '' 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,        *'     ''  '' 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,       ''     ''  ^' 


May  20. 
Gfratuities : — 
To  Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick,  for  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Francis  Parkman,  for  Spring  Flowering  Plants, 
E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  rare  Orchid, 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  for  Floral  Star,     . 


i.-^- 
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I  G.  Smith,  for  Pansies, 

jray ,  Jr. ,  for  CcUtleya  MossiaSy 

Foyce,  for  stand  of  Cut  Flowers,   . 

2.  Wheeler,  for  Cut  Flowers, 

^mlej,  "     *'         "      . 

^I.  Gill,  ''     ''*'.. 

D.  Wood,       "     ''         ''      . 

Moore,  ''     ''         ''      . 

>n  for  the  Blind,  for  Crinum  amabile, 

DaVenport,  for  Native  Flowers,     .  • 

tchings,        ''        "  " 

dnson,  '*        "  '* 


$1  00 

.  *   2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

3  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

3  00 

May  27. 

es: — 

^.  S.  Homer,  for  Native  Flowers, 

\.  Smith,  "         ' 

.  Davenport,    ''         ' 

J,  Tallant,        ''         ' 

VIoore,  for  Plants, 

Co.,      "       " 

nd,  Jr.,  for  Spring  Herbaceous  Plants, 

^arkman,  for    "  "  '*• 

ad,  Jr.,  for  Orchids,     . 

2.  Wheeler,  for  Cut  Flowers, 

tf.  GiU,         "     " 

V.  Story,       ''     " 

mley,  ''     '' 

D.  Wood,      ^'     '* 

oyce,  "     '* 

mley,  for  Veronica  Blue  Gem, 

Tray,  Jr.,  for  Cypripedium  biflorum 

Z,  Kenrick,  for  Flowering  Shrubs, 

dth,  for  Pansies, 

*.  Weston,  for  Pansies, 


1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

4  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

4  00 

2  00 

2  00 

" 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

June  3. 

ts. — For  the  best  six  named  show  varieties, 
8,  the  second  prize  to  J.  B.  Moore, 


8  00 
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Tree  PiEONiES. — For  the  best  six  named  varieties,   to 

M.  P.  Wilder,      .... 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display,  filling  150  bottles 

to  James  Comley, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 
Table  Design. — ^For  the  best,  other  than   a  Basket  of 
Flowers,  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,     . 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 
Parlor  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair,  to  James  Nugent 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  O'Brien, 
Hand  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  Nugent, 
Hardy  Shrubs. — For  the  best  display,  to  Miss   A.   C 

Kenrick, 

Third  prize,  to  Miss  S.  W.  Story, 
Rhododendrons. — ^For  the  best  twelve  named  varieties, 
one  truss  of  each,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr. 

Hunnewell  Premiums, 
Hardy  Azaleas. — For  the  best  display  of  named  varie- 
ties, to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  Shepherd, 

For  the  third  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  .... 

OratuUies : — 
To  James  Comle}^  for  Plants, 

William  Gray,  Jr.,  for  rare  Fern, 
Francis  Parkman,      "  very  fine  Aquilegias 
WiUiam  Richards,     "  Comus  florida^ 
James  Comley,  "  Bouyainvillea  glabra, 

*'  Seedling  Aloe, 
"  rare  Orchids, 
**  Rhododendrons, 
Native  Flowers, 


John  Robinson, 
E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 


Eddie  W.  Mitchell, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  for  Fernery,   . 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  Pceonies, 
James  Cruickshanks,  for  Cut  Flowers, 
John  B.  Moore,  "     ''         '' 

James  Nugent,  "     *'         " 

Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,    ''     ''         " 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  "     ''         *' 


4  00 

8 

00 

4 

00 

8 

00 

8 

00 

2 

00 

5 

00 

3 

00 

10  00 


20  00 

10  00 

5  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

4  00 

1  00 

8  00 

3  00 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
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June  10. 

HunneweU  Premiums. 

ODENDRONs.— For  the  best  display  of  named 

Bs,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,        .         .         .         .     $35  00 

ize,  to  Joseph  Clark, 10  00 

s: — 


mley,  for  Hibiscvs  cruerUua^ 

1  00 

'*          '^  choice  Cut  Flowers, 

.      -4  00 

;.  Wheeler,  for  Cut  Flowers, 

1  00 

[)yce,            " 

'*         "       . 

2  00 

).  Wood,      '' 

"         "       . 

2  00 

re,                " 

"         "       . 

3  00 

Co., 

a            a 

1  00 

'.  Kenriek,  '' 

Magnolias,  .         .         .         , 

1  00 

.S.  Homer,'' 

Native  Flowers,    . 

3  00 

cinson,          " 

specimen  Azalea, 

10  00 

nnewell,       '' 

Rhododendrons,    . 

10  00 

d,  Jr., 

a 

3  00 

r, 

Datura  Knighiii, 

1  00 

a 

Iris,     .... 

1  00 

Davenport,  " 

Native  Plants, 

1  00 

odford,         '' 

Clematis, 

3  00 

Co., 

u 

1  00 

ark,              '' 

Myosotis^ 

1  00 

ark,              " 

Azaleas, 

2  00 

June  17. 


3on,    for  Native  Plants, 
i, Jr.,"   Rhododendrons,    . 
mley,  ''   Roses, 
).  Wheeler,  for  Cut  Flowers, 


3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
1  00 


M 


11 


f 


I'l 
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ROSE  EXHIBITION. 

June   21. 

Hardy   Perpetual    Roses. — For  the  best  twenty-four 
distinct  named  varieties,  three  of  each  variety,  to 

WiUiam  Gray,  Jr., $20  OC 

For  the  best  twelve  distinct  named  varieties,  to  James 

Comley, 10  OC 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  H.  Woodford,  .         .         8  OC 

For  the  best  six  distinct  named  varieties,  to  J.  B. 

Moore, 5  OC 

For  the  best  three  named  varieties,  to  W.  Gray,  Jr.,    .         4  OC 
For  the  second  best,  to  James  Comley,     .         .         .         2  OC 
Moss  Roses.  —  For  the  best  twelve  named  varieties,  to  C. 

M.  Atkinson, 10  OC 

Tender  Roses.  —  For  the  best  twelve  named  varieties,  to 

James  Comley, 10  OC 

For  the  best  twelve  Mar6chal  Niel,  to  James  Comley,   .         5  OC 

General  Display.  —  For  the  best,  to  Francis  Parkman,       15  OC 

For  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  Clark,        .         .         .       10  0( 

Hunnewdl  Special  Prizes, 
For  the  best  six  new  varieties  sent  out  since   1872,   to 

William  Gray,  Jr., 40  OC 

For  the  best  six  named  varieties,  to  William  Gray,  Jr.,    .  20  OC 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,      .         .         .  10  OC 

For  the  best  twelve  of  any  one  variety,  to  William  Gray,  Jr.,  20  0( 

Gfray  Special  Prizes, 

For  the  best  twelve  of  any  one  variety,  to  J.  C.  Chaffin,  25  0( 

For  the  best  six  of  any  one  variety,  to  James  Comley,     .  15  0( 

For  the  best  twelve  named  varieties,  to  Francis  Parkman,  25  0( 

Comley  Special  Prize, 
For  the  best  single  flower  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  to 

J.  C.  Chaffln, 5  0( 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Flowering  Plants. — For  the 
best  six   distinct   varieties  in   bloom,    to   H.    H. 

Hunnewell, 30  01 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  .         .       20  Oi 
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NT. — Regard  being  had  to  new  and  rare 
3.  For  the  best  specimen  plant,  of  a  kind 
ch  no  special  prize  is  offered,   to   H.   H. 

rell,  . $10  00 

■"or  the  best  single  specimen,  to  Joseph  Clark,         3  00 
rs. — For  the  best  display  of  named  species 
ieties,  one  bottle  of  each,  to  Mrs.  C.  N.  S. 

, 5  00 

JE. — For   the   best    specimen,    to   W.    H. 

y, 10  00 

•nd  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  .         .         .         8  00 

For  the  best,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  inches  in 

sr,  to  W.  H.  Halliday,        .         .  5  00 

>nd  best,  to  W.  H.  HaUiday,      .  4  00 

LM8. — For  the  best  thirty  trusses,  not  less 

II  distinct  varieties,  to  Joseph  Clark,         .         4  00 

►nd  best,  to  James  Nugent,         .  .         3  00 

lACEOUS  Plants. — For  the  best  display  of 

species  and  varieties,  to  Francis  Parkman,         5  00 

>nd  best,  to  James  McTear,        .         .  4  00 

. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,    .         5  00 

3Cond  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood,       .         .         .         4  00 

lird  best,  to  James  Comley,        .         .         .         3  00 

I. — ^For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 

3,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,         .         .         .         .         5  00 

scond  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,     .         .  '      .         4  00 

lird  best,  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  .         .         3  00 

TS. — ^For  the  best  pair,  to  Hove}'  &  Co.,  4  00 

^cond  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,     .         •         .         3  00 


inewell,  for  a  fine  display  of  Cut  Flowers,  .  3  00 

I!o.,  fbr  Seedling  Paeonies,           .         .         .  2  00 

d,  Jr.,  for  Cypripedium  niveum,          .         .  1  00 

[.  Gill,    ''  Cut  Flowers,      .         .         .  2  00 

re,          44     tt         u             ....  2  00 

.  Story,  '•''*'             ....  2  00 

i,  Jr.,    '*     *^         ;*             ....  1  00 

Tobey,  ^^     ^»         ''             ....  1  00 

Mngs,   *'    Native  ^»             .         .         .         .  1  00 
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tfd 


|hl 


i 


To  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  for  Tricolor  Pelai^oniums, 

$6 

James  Comle} ,      "   Hydrangea  Otakaa^    . 

4 

Miss  C.L.  Tallant, "    Cypripedium  spectabile. 

1 

C.  M.  Atkinson,    '*    Sarracenias, 

3 

A.  McLaren,          "    Tahemcemontana^ 

2 

Hovey  &  Co.,         ''   collection  of  Plants, 

6 

James  Comley,       "    Pot  Plants, 

4 

Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Roses, 

2 

J.  B.  Moore,                 ' 

5 

J.  S.  Richards,             * 

4 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilcox,     ' 

1 

W.  H.  Spooner, 

3 

J.  B.  Moore,                 ' 

5 

CM.  Atkinson,           ' 

3 

Hovey  &  Co.,               ' 

2 

B.  G.  Smith, 

2 

Miss  E.  Farrington,     ' 

i      .        44 

1 

A.  McLaren,                 ' 

2 

June  24. 

Gratuities :  — 

To  Miss  S.  W.  Stor}^  for  Cut  Flowers,   ....         1 

E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,       ''     "         *' 

2 

W.  H.  Spooner,  for  Roses, 

2 

B.  G.  Smi^th,        **       *'             .         . 

1 

James  Comley,     "       ' 

* 

4 

>  I 


^ 


STRAWBERRY   SHOW. 
June  27. 

Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display,  filling  150  bottles, 

to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 
Basket  of  Flowers. — For  the  best  arranged,  to  Hovey 

&Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 
Parlor  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair,  to  James  Comley, 


^1 
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i:- 


ray,  Jr.,  for  Roses,    . 
aley,          "       '" 
X)ner,        "       *' 

$2  00 
4  00 
2  00 

d,  Jr.,       "   Cut  Flowers, 

2  00 

nley,         ''      ''         '* 
Kenrick,  *'       ''         '' 

1  00 
1  00 

Chase,     ^'      '^ 

1  00 

►yce,          ''      '* 

[land,        *'      ''         " 

1  00 
1  00 

ards,         *'      ''         '' 

3  00 

Wheeler,  ''      ''         '' 

1  00 

.  Story,    '*    Tahemoemontana, 
> .  Homer, ' '    Native  Flowers, 

2  00 
2  00 

things,      *'         *'          " 
Smith,     *'         "          *' 

3  00 
2  00 

.  Carter,  *'         ''          '^ 

1  00 

July  1. 
— ^For    the   best    ten    named   varieties,    to 
;  Parkman, 4  00 

\:  — 

irkman,  for  Delphiniums,    . 

hea,         *'  '' 

nley,        *'    Rhododendron, 

'  ''    Cut  Flowers,     . 

i,  Jr.,     '*    Stanhopea  Rucleri, 

.  Stor}',   ''    Lilies, 

V\'heeler, '*        " 

irk,  "    Sweet  Williams, 

trkman.    "    Clematis, 

July  8. 
.  — For  the  best  display,  lillincr  150  lx)ttles. 

ey  &  Co., 5  00 

econd  best,  to  James  Comley,  .  .  .  4  00 
lird  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  ...  a  00 
f.  — For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 

3,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 3  00 

Bcond  best,  to  Mi-s.  A.  D.  W(K>d.        .         .         2  00 


3  00 

1  00 

1   00 

1   00 

2  00 

1   00 

1  00 

2  00 

1   00 
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Oratuities :  — 

To  Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  Vanda  atuzvia^ 


Hovey  &  Co., 
C.  T.  Hubbard, 
Miss  S.  W.  Story, 
Geo.  N.  Smith, 
Geo.  E.  Davenport, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner, 
Francis  Putnam, 
J.  S.  Richards, 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU, 


Pkaius  maculatus^ 
Oncidium  fleacuosum^ 
Dish  of  Flowers, 
Native 


Cut 


July  15. 

Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display,  filling  150  bottles, 

to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     . 

Table  Design. — For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 

Flowers,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  .... 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 

Native  Plants.  — For  the  best  display  of  named  species 

and  varieties,  to  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer, 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  H.  Hitchings, 


OratuiHea :  — 

To  James  Comley,  for  Plants  and  Flowers, 

''  ''  ''    Yucca  aloifolia,     . 

"  *'  "   Lilium  CanadensCy 

Calder  &  Wiswell,  for  Nymphcea  odorata^ 

George  E.  Davenport,  for  Native  Ferns, 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
Miss  S.  W.  Stor>', 
Francis  Putnam, 
James  Nugent, 
James  Comley, 
J.  S.  Richards, 
Miss  L.  P.  Weston, 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler, 


Basket  of  Flowers, 
Lilies, 

"     and  Amaryllis, 
Cut  Flowers,      . 
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July  22. 

r  the  best  three  varieties  in  bloom,  to  £. 

d,  Jr., $10  00 

K5ond  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,           .         .  8  00 

— For  the  best  display,  filling  1 50  bottles,  to 

&  Co.,      .         .         .         .         .         .         .  5  00 

3cond  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood,       .                  .  4  00 

lird  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,      .         .  3  00 
-OWERS. — For  the  best  arranged,  to  Hovey 

3  00 

Bcond  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,     .         .         .  2  00 

DETS. — For  the  best  pair,  to  James  Comley,  3  00 

TS. — For  the  best  pair,  to  James  O'Brien,  3  00 

Bcond  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,           .         .  2  00 


j;- 


oore,  for  Caladium  argyritesj 

3  00 

aley,    *'  Ferns,          .... 

1  00 

]Jo.,      "   Aloe  aaponaria^  .         .         .         . 

2  00 

rien,    *'   Hollyhocks, 

3  00 

i,  Jr.,  ''    Ixora  amoMis^ 

2  00 

hings,  **   Nymphoea  odorata^ 

1  00 

.  Wheeler,  for  Cut  Flowers, 

1  00 

rd,                 ''     "         "      . 

1  00 

re,                 "     "         ''      . 

1  00 

.  Wood,      "   Dish  of  Flowers, 

2  00 

July   29. 

.  —  For  the  best  display,  filling  150  bottles, 

K.Wood, 

econd  best,  to  James  Comley,     . 

hird  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

est   collection   of  fifty   named   varieties   of 

lOnse  Flowers,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

'lowers.  —  For  the  best  arranged,  to  Hovey 


Bcond  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 


5  00 
4  00 
3  00 

6  00 

3  00 
2  00 
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Oratuitiea :  — 
To  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  Dendrobium  Devonianum, 
J.  S.  Richards,      "   GladioU,    . 
W.  K.  Wood,        '*   Fungi, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  "   Basket  of  Native  Flowers, 


E.  H.  Hitchings,  '* 
Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,  for 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,      " 
James  Nugent,  ^^ 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
George  Craft,  '* 


Cut 


i 


August  5. 

Balsams. — ^For  the  best  twelve  spikes,  eight  varieties,  to 
J.  B.  Moore,        ...... 

For  the  second  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 
Hand  Bouquets.  — For  the  best  pair,  to  J.  O'Brien, 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  Nugent,     . 
Cut  Flowers.  —  For  the  best  display,  filling  150  bottles 

to  J.  Comley 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  best  collection  of  fifty  named  varieties  of  An 
nuals  and  Perennials,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Table  Design. — For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 
Flowers,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,     .... 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Jovce, 


Grahuties :  — 
To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  MonMrosa  deliciosa^ 
J.  S.  Richards,  **   Gladioli, 
Mrs. E.M.Gill,*'   Balsams, 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  *' 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  for  Native  Flowers 
E.  IL  Hitchings, 
E.  Shephwl,  '•   Cut 

Jv>hu  B.  Moi^re, 

E.  A.  StOTT, 

James  Nuireut,  *•    Vase  of 
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).  Wheeler,    for  Dish  of  Flowers,  .       $1  00 

.  Gill,  ii       ii      a  a        ^  .  .1  00 

"  ''    Stand  of  Cut  Flowers,         .         2  00 

aft,  ''        u       u  ''       .         .         1  00 


August  12. 

3. — For  the  best  ten  distinct  named  varie- 
Franeis  Parkman,     .... 
scond  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
^'or  the  best  collection  of  double  and  single 
►0  bottles,  to  E.  W.  Wood, 
econd  best,  to  James  Cartwright, 
.  — For  the  best  display,  filling  150  bottles 

es  Comley, 

Bcond  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 

lird  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     . 

t  collection  of  fifty  named  varieties  of  Green 

blowers,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 

econd  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

^LOWERS. — ^For  the  best  arranged,  to  Hovey 


econd  best,  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 

s. — For  the  best  display  of  named  species 

rieties,  one  bottle  of  each,  to  Mrs.  C.  N.  S 


i: 

ffy,  for  Amaryllis  Belladonna^ 

ards,  for  Gladioli, 

n,        *'         ''  .         . 

th,       "   Phlox, 

oley,    "    Seedling  Phlox,    . 

►yce,    **   Balsams, 

S, 

things,  for  Native  Flowers, 
Smith,"        "         '' 
.  S.  Homer,  "         " 
.  Wheeler,  for  Cut  Flowers, 

re,  "     "         *' 

aft,  ''     **         '' 


4 

00 

3 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

5 

00 

4  00 

3 

00 

6 

00 

4  00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

5  00 


On 
OU 

on 
00 
00 

on 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


2  00 
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To  James  Nugent,  for  Cut  Flowers, 
*'         "  ''   Bouquet,      . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Chase,  for  Dish  of  Flowers, 


August  19. 

Gladioli. — ^For    the    best    twenty  named  varieties,   to 

J.  S.  Richards, 

For  the  best  ten  named  varieties,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  McLaren, 

For  the  third  best,  to  George  Craft, 

For  the  best  display  of  named  or  unnamed  varieties,  to 

J.  S.  Richards,     .... 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Craft, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Herbert  Gleason, 

Cut  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  display,  filling  150  bottles, 

to  James  Comley, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  .         .        • 

For  the  best  collection  of  fifty  named  varieties  of  Annuals 

and  Perennials,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  .... 

Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair  of  Parlor  Bouquets,   to 

James  Nugent, 

For  the  best  pair  of  Hand  Bouquets,  to  J.  O'Brien, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Table  Design. — ^For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 

Flowers,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

Oratuities : — 

To  H.  E.  Smith,  for  AmaryUia  SmUhii^  . 
Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Ixora^    . 
C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Eryngium  platyphylhim, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  Agapantkus^ 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  for  Lilies, 
W.  H.  Spooner,       ''       " 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  Balsams,    . 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Dish  of  Flowers, 
James  Nugent,  for  Vase  of  Flowers, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  for  Basket  of  Flowers, 


10  00 
6  00 
5  00 
4  00 
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.  S.  Horner,  for  Native 

Flowers, 

.     ii  00 

4(              ((                     i4                 (k 

Ferns,    , 

I   00 

rd,  for  Cut  Flowers,   . 

, 

1  at) 

s,    -      ^' 

. 

3  00 

re,  ''      i'       •  '' 

, 

1   00 

. 

2  00 

August  26. 

the  best  thirt}^  flowers,  not  tew  ^m   tt*n 
»8,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
econd  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
tiird  best,  to  J.  A.  Black,    .         ,         , 
t  twenty  flowers,  not  less  than  i^iix  varieties 
es  Nugent,         ..... 
econd  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
)r  the  best  sixty  blooms,  not  loss  tluvn  six 
»s,  in  bunches  of  three  of  the,  same  variety^ 

B.  Moore, 

Bcond  best,  to  James  Nugent, 

. — For  the  best  display,  filling   l-'iii  liottles 

i.  Moore,  

econd  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 

hird  best,  to  James  Comle}*, 

fifty  named  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Flowers 

ey  &  Co.,  .         .         .         . 

econd  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,  , 

[.ow^Rs. — For  the  best  arrango^L  u>  Hovey 


econd  best,  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 


5  00 
4  00 
3  00 


a  no 
2  00 


4  (in 

3  00 

ij  00 

4  00 

3  00 

0  (K) 

4  0(1 

3  00 

'2  no 


)oner,  for  Lilies,         .... 

''         ''    Gladioli,     . 
aft,        ''  ''  .... 

ards,     ''  ''  .... 

Davenport,  for  Native  Flowers, 
?n,  for  Hydrangea  paniculcita  gmnd {flora, 
?o.,  for  Asters,  ..... 
>3'ce,  for  Dish  of  Flowers,  . 
.  Wheeler,  for  Dish  of  Flowers, 


1  m 

1  nil 

4  nn 

4  nn 

1  no 

1  (H) 

1  \m 

2  iSi) 
1  i\i\ 
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To  J.  B.  Moore,  for  Cut  Flowers,    . 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  Cut  Flowers, 

W.  J.  Vass,  "     "  *' 

James  Nugent,      "     "  " 


September  2. 

Lilies. — For  the  best  display  of  Lilium  land  folium^  cut 

•  flowers,  to  W.  H.  Spoouer, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Verbenas. — ^For  the  best  collection,  filling  50  bottles,  to 
Edmund  S.  Smith,        ...... 

'     For  the  second  best,  to  J.  O'Brien,  .... 

Cut  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  display,  filling  150  bottles, 

to  W.  K.  Wood, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  O'Brien,  .... 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Comley,      .... 

For  the  best  collection  of  fifty  named  varieties  of  Annuals 

and  Perennials,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  .... 

Baskets  of  Flowers. — For  the  best  arranged,  to  Hovey 

&  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 
Native  Plants. — ^For  the  best  display  of  named  species 
and  varieties,  to  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer, 

Oratuities : — 

To  A.  P.  Calder,  for  Hydrangea  paniculaia  grandiflora^ 
W.  H.  Spooner,  for  Gladioli, 
J.  S.  Kichards,     "         '' 
W.  H.  Spooner,  for  Asters, 
E.  R.  Mudge,      "         " 
Samuel  G.  Stone,  for  Dahlias, 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  for  Lilies, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  Cut  Flowers, 
James  Nugent,      "      "         " 
W.  J.  Vass,  ''      ''         *' 

J.  B.  Moore,  ''      "         '' 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,      *'   Basket  of  Flowers, 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Dish  of  Flowers, 


L 
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September  9. 
AS. — For  the   best  thirty  flowers,  not  less 
c  varieties,  to  George  Craft, 
jcond  best,  to  James  Nugent,     . 
— For  the  best  displa}-,  filling  150  lx)ttles 

I,  Wood, 

jcond  best,  to  J.  O'Brien,  . 
lird  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     . 
collection  of  fifty  named  varieties  of  (Treen 
lowers,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  ... 
jcond  best,  to  J.  McTear,  ... 
rOWEBs. — ^For  the  best  arranged,  to  Ilovey 


icond  best,  to  Mrs.  A,  D.  Wood, 
r. — For  the  best,  other  than  a   Basket 
J,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,    .... 
jcond  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 


•oner,  for  Lilies, 

.  Slor}^,  for  Lilies,     . 

h,  for  Cockscombs,    . 

er,  for  Hydrangeas,  . 

tft,  for  t^ladioli  and  Zinnias, 

irds,  ''        "      . 

■o.,  for  Cypripedium, 

Stone,  for  Dahlias,    . 
Wheeler,  for  Dish  of  Flowers, 
Chase,        ''      ''  '' 

iley,  for  Cut  Flowers, 


of 


•e,       **     '*         '' 
Jo.,     "  Azaleas, 


S4  00 

3 

00 

5 

00 

4  00 

8 

00 

i) 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

4 

00 

5 

00 

1  00 

2  (M) 
1   00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 


ANNUAL   EXHIBITION. 

Septehbeb  19,  20,  21,  and  22. 

*LANTS. — ^For  the  best  twelve  greenhouse  and 
Lants,  of  difiTerent  varieties,  to  F.  L.  Ames, 
»cond  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co 


$35  00 
30  00 
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Specimen  Plant. — For  the  best,  not  variegated,  of  a  kind 
for  which  no  special  prize  is  offered,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  second  best,  to  William  Gray,  Jr., 
Specimen  Flowering  Plant.  —  For  the  best,  to  Hovey 

&  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Variegated  Leaved  Plants.  — For  the  best  six  varieties, 
not  offered  in  the  collection  of  greenhouse  plants, 

to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  William  Gray,  Jr., 
For  the  best  single  specimen,  not  offered  in  any  collec 
tion,  to  William  Gray,  eTr.,   .... 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
Caladiums. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Ferns.  —  For  the  best   nine   named  varieties,  to  F.   L 

Ames, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  best  six  new  varieties,  to  J.  Warren  Merrill, 

Adiantums.  —  For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co. 

Tree  Ferns.  —  For  the  best  pair,  to  J.  Warren  Merrill 

Dracenas.  —  For  the  best  six  named  varieties,  to  Hovey 

&  Co., 

Palms.  —  For  the  best  pair,  to  William  Gray,  Jr.,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Agaves. — For  the  best  six  distinct  varieties,  to  Hovey 

&  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  . 
Cacti.  — For  the  best  twenty-five  species  and  varieties,  to 

John  C.  Hove)^  .         .         .         . 

SuccuLlENTs.  —  For  the  best  collection,  (other  than  Agaves 
and  Cacti) ,  of  twenty-five  species  and  varieties,  to 

John  C.  Hovey, 

Best  New  Pot  Plant,  it  having  never  before  been  shown 

at  any  exhibition  of  the  Society,  to  F.  L.  Ames, 

the  Society's  Silver  Medal. 

Celosia   Pyramidalis.  —  For  the   best   four,    to  C.  M. 

Atkinson,    ........ 

Gladioli.  —  For  the  best  display  and  best  kept  during 
the  exhibition,  of  named  or  unnamed  varieties <  fill- 
ing 200  bottles,  to  George  Craft, 
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second  best,  to  A.  McLaren, 
third  best,  to  J.  S.  Richards, 
b^oT  the  best  twelve  named  vaiieties,  to  S.  G 


on 


3t  six  named  varieties,  toC.  M.  Atkinson, 
3t  single  flower,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
second  best  single  flower,  to  S.  G.  Stone, 
—  For  the  best  general  display,  filling  50  bot- 
0  S.  G.  Stone,     .... 

guETS.  —  For    the   best    pair    exhibited   on 

esday,  to  James  O'Brien, 

second  best,  to  James  Nugent, 

FETS.  — For  the  best,  to  Mi-s.  E.  M.  Gill, 

second  best,  to  James  O'Brien,     . 

QUETS.  —  For  the   best    pair    exhibited 

day,  to  James  Nugent, 

second  best,  to  James  O'Brien,   ' . 

JETS.  — For  the  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

second  best,  to  J.  O'Brien, 

Rs.  —  For   the   best  display   and   best  kept 

rh  the  exhibition,  filling  100  bottles,  to  W 

ood,    ...... 

second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

third  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU,      . 

fourth  best,  to  W,  C.  Strong, 

fifth  best,  to  J.  O'Brien, 

sixth  best,  to  James  Nugent, 

seventh  best,  to  A.  H.  Dunlap,    . 

LOWERS.  —  For  the  best  arranged,  on 

o  Hovey  &  Co., 

second  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

it  arranged,  on  Thursday,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce 

second  best,  to  Ilovey  &  Co., 

D. — For  the  best  specimen,   not  less 

feet  in  height,  to  Ilovey  &  Co.,     . 

second  best,  to  W.  J.  Vass, 

rX.  —  For  the  best,  to  be  arranged  w 

and  not  to  exceed  four  feet  in   height,    to 

•  &  Co.,       ....... 

second  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
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Caladiums, 


Hunnewell  Premiums. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs.  —  For  the  best  display 

in  pots,  to  W.  C.  Strong, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  W,  Manning,  . 

Oratuities :  — 
To  E,  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  Lycopodium  Japonicum 
M.  H.  Merriam,  "   Lapageria  cUba^ 
W.  T.  Andrews,  "    Zephyranthes  Candida^ 
CM.  Atkinson,  "   Dioncea  musciptda^ 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  "   Botrychium  ternatum^ 
Hovey  &  Co.,      "    Yucca  dloifolia^ 

F.  L.  Ames,        "   collection  of  Plants,     . 
W.  J.  Vass,         '*  "  '^ 
Wm.  Gray,  Jr.,  ''            '' 
E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., '^            ''               " 
Hovey  &  Co.,      "           " 
W.T.  Andrews,  ''           " 
J.  B.  Moore,        " 

J.  Warren  Merrill,  for  collection  of  Ferns, 
J.  W.  Manning,  for  Evergreens, 
Hovey  &  Co.,      "  '' 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  for  Lilies,     . 

C.  T.  Smith,  "    Cockscombs, 
Samuel  G.  Stone,     ''   Dahlias, 
W.  H.  Spooner,       "    Gladioli, 

D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr. , ' '  Native  Flowers 
Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  for  ''         '' 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,    for  Cut  Flowers, 

C.  M.  Atkinson,     ''  "         " 
W.  C.  Strong,         *'  '^         '' 
George  Craft,          ''  ''       ' '' 
J.  B.  Moore,           ''  ''         *' 
A.  H.  Dunlap,        ''  "         " 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Dish  of  Flowers, 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  ''       "             '' 
James  Nugent,  ''    Large  Bouquets, 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  ''    Design, 

D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,    ^'   Wardian  Case, 
W.  H.  Halliday, 


$8  00 
5  00 
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law,  for  Wardian  Case, 
erich,  for      "  " 

illiday  "   Fern         " 


S5  00 

3  00 

4  00 


September  30. 


;rd,  for  Datdias, 

L  S.  Homer,  for  Native  Flowers, 

oyce,  for  Basket  of  " 


1  00 

2  00 
2  00 


October   7. 

N.  —  For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 

rs,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

iXjETS. — For  the  best  pair,  to  James  Nugent, 
ETS.  —  For  the  best  pair,  to  James  O'Brien, 
second  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

\s:  — 

oyce,  for  Anemone  Japonica  alba^ 

J.  Wheeler,  for  Basket  of  Flowers, 

).Wood,        "         ''  "  .         . 

ioore,  for  Cut  Flowers,        .         .         •         . 

^ent,     "      "         " 

[.  S.  Homer,  for  Native  Flowers, 

ne,  for  Dahlias, 

ith,  "         "  

ird,    ''         ''  

Co.,  "         ''  

'^      "   Plants, 
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October  14. 
is:  — 

).  Wood,  for  Basket  of  Flowers, 
oyce,         "         "  '' 

I.  Gill,      "    Cut  Flowers, 
).  Wheeler,  for  Dahlias, 
ne,  "         *' 

T.  Story,       '*    Grasses, 
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October  21. 
Oratuitiea :  — 

To  Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU,  for  Basket  of  Flowers, 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,        ''         "  '' 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  for  Native  Flowers 
Miss  A.  C.  'V\Tieeler,  for  Cat  Flowers, 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,         ''      ''         "•      . 

October   28. 
Gratuities :  — 

To  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  for  Basket  of  Flowers, 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce;  '^         '*  ^* 

D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  for  Dish  of  Flowers, 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  '^    Cat 
Miss  S.  W.  Stor}',       ''     *^  '* 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  -     ^' 

Hovey  &  Co.,  ^'   Orchid, 

H.  Weld  Fuller,  *'    Melocactus  communis^ 


November   4. 
Gratuities : — 

To  Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Cut  Flowers, 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  '^  ''  '*  . 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  '^     '*         -      .         . 

Mrs.  8.  Joyce,  *'    Basket  of  Flowers, 

Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Epiphylluyn  truncutum^  . 
Mrs.  C.  N.  8.  Homer,  for  Native  Ferns  and  Mosses, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

November  11. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  For    the    best    six    distinct    Large 
Flowered  varieties,  to  Joseph  Clark, 
For  the  second  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,  . 
For  the  best  six  distinct  named  Pompons,  to  Joseph 

Clark, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,  . 

For  the  best  specimen  plant,  to  Joseph  Clark, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
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t  twelve  named  Large  Flowered  varieties, 
^cimens,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
jcond  best,  to  Joseph  Clark, 
twelve  named  Pompon  varieties,  Cut  Speci- 
o  Joseph  Clafk,  ,         .         ... 

>cond  best,  to  James  Nugent,     . 
t  General  Display,  named  or  unnamed  va- 
Cut  Specimens,  to  Joseph  Clark, 
'cond  best,  to  E.  Shepherd, 
lird  best,  to  James  Nugent, 
>WERS.  —  For  the  best  arranged,  to  Mrs.  S 


jcond  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

Ts.  —  For  the  best  pair,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU, 

»cond  l>est,  to  James  Nugent,     . 


nson,  for  Sarracenia  Drummondi, 

th,        " 
•e. 

Chrysanthemums, 
Cut  Flowers,      . 

Story, '^ 
Wheeler, 

for  Cut  Flowers, 

^ley, 
.  Gill, 
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((            ((                  (( 

.  Wood, 
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Weston, 

''    Bouquet,      . 

November  18. 

bard,  for  Zygopetalum  crinitum^ 
.  Stor> ,  for  Cut  Flowers,   . 
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November  25. 

OratuUies :  — 

To  James  Comlej,  for  Cut  Flowers,         .  .         .         .       $1  (M 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  for  Basket  of  Flowers,  .                            1  (X 

D.R.Beckford,Jr.,"       u       c.         u  ,         ,         j  q^ 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,         ''*''•         '^  ...         1  0( 

December  2. 
OratuUies :  — 
To  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  for  Basket  of  Flowere,  .         .         .         2  0< 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  "       "        "         ^'        .         .         .         1  0( 

December  9. 

Gratuities :  — 

To  James  Comley,  for  Cut  Flowers,         .         .  .  .  1  0< 

C.  T.  Hubbard,  for  Cypripedium  insigne^  .  .  .  1  0< 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  for  Vase  of  Flowers,      .  .  .  1  0< 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  for  Basket  of  lowers,  .  .  10' 

The  following  Medals,  Certificates  of  Merit,  and  Prospectiv 
Prizes,  have  been  awarded  : 

February  12.  To  John  F.  Rogers,  for  Specimen  Azalea  Crite 
rion.  Silver  Medal. 

February  19.  To  Francis  Ritnam,  for  Seedling  Amaryllis,  Firs 
(^lass  Certificate  of  Merit. 

March  18.  To  C.  S.  Sargent,  for  Phormium  tenax  variegaium 
in  flower.  Silver  Medal. 

April  15.  To  John  H.  Moore,  for  Seedling  Gloxinia,  First  Claa 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

May  20.  To  John  Cadness,  for  new  Hydrangea,  Thomas  Hogg 
Silver  Medal. 

June  3.  To  Ilovey  &  Co.,  for  Epiphyllum  Hoveyi,  First  Cla€ 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

June  10.  To  E.  S.  Band,  Jr.,  for  Seedling  Rhododendron,  Dais 
Rand,  the  Prospective  Prize  of  $40. 

June  27.  To  John  Robinson,  for  a  choice  collection  of  Nati\ 
Ferns,  Silver  Medal. 

July  8.  To  F.  L.  Ames,  for  new  and  rare  Orchids,  Silv^ 
Medal. 
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To  Francis  Parkman,  for  Lilium  Parkmanni,  the 
Mze  of  $40. 

To  Francis  Parkman,  for  the  best  Seedling  Late 
•  Medal. 

:hibition.     To  F.  L.  Ames,  for  the  best  new  pot  plant, 
Sedenij  Silver  Medal. 

it  awarded  to  each  contributor  is  as  follows : 


$1  00 

A.  Greenlaw, 

85  00 

54  00 

W.  H.  Halliday,  . 

28  00 

ws, . 

11  00 

Samuel  Hartwell, 

3  00 

W)n, . 

179  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings, 

16  00 

1 

2  00 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer, 

61  00 

rd,  Jr., 

12  00 

Hovej  &  Co.,      . 

513  00 

9 

6  00 

J.  C.  Hovey, 

26  00 

Darter 

1  00 

C.  T.  Hubbard,  . 
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right, 
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H.  H.  Hunnewell, 
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30  00 
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1  00 

)hase 

3  00 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,    . 

119  00 

lapp, 

1  00 

Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick,    . 

11  00 

1      • 

68  00 

A.  S.  Lewis, 

2  00 

» 

1  00 

J.  W.  Manning,  . 

10  00 

y.  • 

302  00 

A.  McLaren, 

18  00 

> 

41  00 

J.  McTear, 

16  00 

[shanks. 

1  00 

M.  H.  Merriam,  . 

2  00 

ivenport, 

14  00 

J.  Warren  MerriU, 

37  00 

^son, 

2  00 

Eddie  W.  MitcheU,      . 

1  00 

jh,    . 

3  00 

J.  B.  Moore, 

179  00 

J 

5  00 

E.  R.  Mudge,      . 

1  00 

P7        ■ 

9  00 

Norton  Brothers, 

5  00 

Ott     . 

1  00 

James  Nugent',    . 

75  00 

ington. 

1  00 

J.  O'Brien, 

65  00 

? 

8  00 

M.  C.  O'Shea,     . 

1  00 

%      • 

2  00 

Francis  Parkman, 

103  00 

er,  . 

11  00 

Francis  Putnam, 

13  00 

tiU,  . 

132  00 

E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 

300  00 

u     . 

3  00 

Harry  S.  Rand,  . 

1  00 

6  00 

J.  S.  Richards,    . 

63  00 

•7 

.     200  00 

John  Robinson,  . 

6  00 

, 

4  00 

John  F.  Rogers, . 

26  00 
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Waldo  0.  Ross,  . 

$1  00 

Miss  M.  B.  Tobey, 

$1 

C.  S.  Sargent,     . 

2  00 

Twombley  &  Sons, 

1 

E.  Shepherd, 

18  00 

W.  J.  Vass, 

26 

Mrs.  Sherman,     . 

1  00 

John  Vose, 

2 

Benj.  G.  Smith,  . 

20  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 

4 

Edmund  S.  Smith, 

7  00 

Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,   . 

28 

George  J^.  Smith, 

6  00 

J.  W.  Wilcox,     . 

1 

H.  E.  Smith,       . 

2  00 

MarshaU  P.  Wilder, 

48 

W.  H.  Spooner,  . 

21  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 

83 

Samuel  G.  Stone, 

23  00 

E.  W.  Wood,      . 

4 

Miss  S.  W.  Story, 

48  00 

W.  K.  Wood,      . 

74 

W.  C.  Strong,     . 

21  00 

J.  H.  Woodford, 

11 

Miss  C.  L.  TaUant,      , 

2  00 

D.  Zii-ngiebel,      . 

2 

Thomas  Tapper, 

1  00 

Amount  approp 

riated, 

$3,200  00 

*'        awarde 

d, 

-       3,023 

00 

Balance, 


$177  00 


Amount  awarded  for  Hunnewell  Special  Prizes,  $183  00 
'*  ''         "  Gray  *'         "  140  00 

"  "        *'  Comley  ««      .  u  5  oo 


REPORT 

07  THX 

COMMITTEE    ON    FRUITS 

For  the  Year  1876. 


By  HERVEY  DAVIS,  Chairman. 


As  the  swift  and  fleeting  hours  of  time  pass,  and  another 
frait  season  draws  to  a  close,  it  becomes  oar  duty  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  past,  present,  and  future  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  supply  and  demand  for  fruits  in  Massachusetts.  In  relation  to 
the  past,  we  have  to  acknowledge  a  great  change.  In  going  back 
but  a  few  years,  we  notice  a  marked  difference  in  the  supply  of 
strawberries.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  our  strawberty  season 
lasted  only  from  the  15th  of  June  to  the  10th  of  July ;  but  now, 
owing  to  the  improved  facilities  of  transportation,  our  markets  are 
supplied  with  this  very  desirable  fhiit  fh)m  about  the  1st  of  May 
until  the  10th  of  July,  and  at  a  much  less  price  than  formerly. 
The  same  rule  will  apply  to  almost  aU  kinds  of  fhiits,  as  regards 
the  increased  length  of  time,  and  the  prices  we  have  to  pay. 

Besides  the  strawberry,  a  very  striking  instance  may  be  found  in 
the  gn^)e.  It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since,  that  almost  the  only 
varieties  of  grapes  we  had  were  the  Isabella  and  Concord,  and 
those  in  very  limited  quantities ;  but  now  we  are  supplied  with  this 
fruit,  from  the  South  and  West,  fh)m  early  in  August  until  late  in 
the  season,  when  California  comes  in  with  her  abundant  crops,  and 
continues  the  season  of  this  desirable  fruit  untU  mid-winter.  With 
this  great  increase  of  fruits  fh)m  the  South  and  West,  and  the 
great  interest  taken  in  the  Eastern  States,  with  their  innumerable 
varieties  of  the  different  kinds  of  fVuit  now  grown,  and  the  equally 
great  interest  shown  in  raising  new  hybrid  and  other  seedlings,  we. 
should  have  no  fear  for  the  present  and  fhture  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  covering  nearly  the  entire  year,  from  January  to  December. 


^ 
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The  season  of  1876  was  void  of  extremes,  in  either  moisture  o 
dryness,  heat  or  cold ;  and,  owing  to  this  favorable  condition  of  th 
season,  we  have  been  blessed  with  an  abundant  crop  of  aliiiO£ 
every  kind  of  fruit,  and  at  very  moderate  prices,  which  has  cob 
tributed  much  to  supply  the  wants  and  comforts  of  all  classes  c 
our  citizens,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  in  this  year  of  gres 
depression  and  want. 

Strawberries. — The  only  exhibitions  of  forced  strawberries  wer 
from  R.  Oldreive,  March  4th,  and  George  Cruickshanks,  Marc 
25th,  and  these  in  very  limited  quantities.  Strawberries  grown  i 
frames  under  glass  were  exhibited  by  Charles  Garfield,  May  27t 
and  June  3d,  10th,  and  17th ;  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  June  lOtt 
and  by  C.  E.  Grant,  June  17th.  The  crop  of  strawberries  was  ii 
jured  in  some  places  by  the  vines  being  winter-killed,  but  not  t 
any  great  extent.  The  exhibition  of  this  fruit  has  been  above  th 
average  of  seasons,  but  not  as  good  as  last  year. 

The  first  prize  for  the  best  four  quarts,  at  the  Rose  Show,  Jun 
21st,  was  awarded  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  his  seedling,  Generi 
Sherman.  Mr.  Moore  makes  the  strawberrj'  a  specialty  on  hi 
farm,  and  it  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to  the  list  of  awards  thi 
he  has  received  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  prizes  for  this  fhiit.  W 
wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  his  collection,  as  it  will  be  see 
that  he  has  been  interested  in  raising  seedlings,  and  veiy  successful 
Among  those  raised  by  him  and  put  upon  the  market,  are  the  Gei 
eral  Sherman,  a  very  large  and  handsome  berry,  and  of  good  qua 
ity.  Caroline,  a  description  of  which  has  been  given  in  a  previoi: 
report,  is  also  a  large  and  handsome  berry ;  quality  first  rate,  and 
very  abundant  bearer.  We  have  seen  it  growing  in  abundance  o 
Mr.  Moore's  grounds  in  Concord  in  1875  and  1876,  and  consider 
the  best  and  most  valuable  seedling  originated  by  him.  Grao 
another  of  his  seedlings,  is  by  some  considered  the  best  in  qualil 
of  any  he  has  raised ;  but  in  other  respects  not  as  valuable.  Tl 
Committee  having  visited  Mr.  Moore's  grounds,  in  the  last  straT 
berry  season,  found  the  same  order  and  neatness  in  his  beds,  ai 
extending  to  every  part  of  his  farm,  as  was  noticed  in  a  previoi 
visit.  These  points  are  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  who  desire  1 
grow  small  fhiits  ynih  success. 

June  27th,  at  the  Strawberry  Show,  the  first  prize  for  the  be 
four  quarts,  was  awarded  to  Horace  Eaton,  for  President  Wilde 
and  this  was  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  baskets  of  strai 
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berries  ever  exhibited  by  any  member  of  the  Society.  There  were 
other  baskets  of  this  variety  which  were  very  handsome,  as  also  of 
other  varieties.  This  exhibition  was  not  as  large  in  quantity  as 
some  of  previous  years,  but  in  the  size,  beauty,  and  quality  of  the 
fruit,  it  was  quite  up  to  the  average  of  past  seasons. 

July  1st,  £.  P.  Richardson  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of 
strawberries.  July  8th,  he  received  the  first  prize  for  late  straw- 
berries, for  La  Constante,  and  the  second  prize,  for  Kentucky.  He 
also  exhibited  a  collection  of  strawberries  on  the  15th  of  July. 

Seedlings  have  been  exhibited  as  follows :  July  17th,  Moore's 
seedling  No.  26.  Large,  generally  conical,  but  irregular  in  form ; 
color  deep  brilliant  scarlet,  but  coloring  somewhat  irregularly,  the 
taps  of  some  remaining  white ;  flesh  white,  tinged  with  red  next  the 
outside  ;  hollow  at  core  ;  flesh  firm,  quality  good.  Nos.  27  and  28 
correspond  so  nearly  with  No.  26  in  size,  color,  and  quality,  that 
any  other  description  is  considered  unnecessary.  The  Crescent 
seedling  was  shown  by  H.  H.  Smith,  of  West  Haven,  Conn.,  June 
27th.  Laige;  deep,  brilliant,  glossy  scarlet;  obtuse  conical  or 
wedge  shape,  with  a  suture  at  the  apex  ;  flesh,  orange  scarlet,  solid 
at  centre,  pretty  soft,  of  rather  harsh  acid.  A  truss  of  fruit  showed 
a  disposition  to  ripen  evenly  and  bring  all  to  good  size.  June  24th, 
N.  B.  White  exhibited  trusses  of  eight  varieties  of  seedlings,  con- 
taining ripe  and  green  fruit.  From  their  appearance  we  should 
judge  some  might  be  very  prolific,  but  we  cannot  say  much  about 
the  quality,  as  there  were  but  few  ripe  berries  of  each  variety. 

July  22d,  Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  awarded  the  Prospective  Prize 
for  the  best  Seedling  Strawberry,  after  a  public  trial  of  three  j'ears, 
for  his  seedling.  President  Wilder,  for  its  size,  beaut}',  and  quality. 
This  seedling  was  produced  in  1861,  and  put  upon  the  market  in 
August,  1869.  It  is  considered  a  valuable  acquisition,  more  par- 
ticularly by  amateur  growers  for  home  consumption,  as  its  quality 
is  fully  equal  to  any  other  variety.  By  some  it  is  said  to  be  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  it  also  succeeds  well  in  frames  under  glass. 

Cherries. — ^We  have  nothing  new  to  report  upon  in  the  line  of 
cherries.  The  old  varieties  have  been  shown,  in  about  the  same 
amount  and  by  the  same  persons  as  for  the  past  few  years.  C.  E. 
Grant  exhibited  Elton,  May  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian  and  Black 
Eagle  ;  Isaac  P.  Langworthy,  Knight's  Early  Black  ;  B.  B.  Davis, 
Black  Eigle  ;  C.  N.  Brackett,  Black  Bigarrreau ;  Frank  M.  GiUey 
and  Charles  F.  Curtis,  Downer's  Late.  All  of  these  were  fine 
specimens. 
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J.  H.  Fenuo  exhibited  his  seedling,  Norfolk,  July  15th,  and  waa 
awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal.  This  seedling  is  considered  a 
valuable  acquisition  ;  it  is  a  late  variety,  and  in  quality  first  rate. 

Currants. — The  season  has  been  favorable  for  this  fruit,  aad 
the  crop  was  good.  B.  G.  Smith  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Black 
Naples,  Versaillaise,  Dana's  White,  and  Cherry ;  J.  H.  Fenno,  Red 
Dutch,  Cherry,  Dana's  White,  and  Versaillaise ;  and  Amos  Bates  aad 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Versaillaise.  Many  other  persons  showed  the  same 
varieties,  and  most  of  the  fruit  was  very  fine  —  much  superior  tc 
that  of  last  year. 

Gooseberries.  — We  have  nothing  new  to  report,  in  relation  tc 
this  fruit.  July  22d,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  for  Downing,  and 
the  second  for  Wellington's  Glory.  August  5th,  the  Downing  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  for  the  best  native  variety,  and  Bang-up  the 
first  prize  for  foreign.  All  the  above  fruit  was  good,  and  the 
Bang-up,  exhibited  by  B.  G.  Smith,  which  took  the  first  prize  foi 
foreign  varieties,  was  an  extr&  fine  basket  of  fruit,  and  worthy  ol 
particular  notice. 

Raspberries.  —  The  exhibition  of  this  fruit,  this  season  wae 
much  below  the  average.  July  8th,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  tc 
B.  G.  Smith,  for  Franconia,  and  the  second  to  J.  H.  Fenno,  foi 
American  Black  Cap.  July  loth,  the  first  prize  for  the  best  col- 
lection was  awarded  for  Hornet,  Saunders,  Herstine,  Philadelphia, 
and  American  Black  Cap,  and  the  first  prize  for  the  best  two  quarts 
of  any  variety  for  Herstine.  The  above  named  varieties,  comprisec 
all  shown,  no  new  kinds  having  been  offered. 

Blackberries.  —  We  are  sorry  to  be  again  obliged  to  make  ai 
unfavorable  report  on  this  valuable  fruit.  The  small  crop  is  prol> 
ably  owing  to  the  cold  winter  of  1874-5,  which  killed  many  of  tlw 
canes  and  injured  others.  July  22d,  the  first  prize  was  given  to  th< 
Dorchester,  and  also  on  July  21)th,  and  August  5th  and  12th,  show 
ing  that  this  old  variet}'  maintains  its  former  reputation  for  hardi 
ness,  and  for  the  size  and  quality  of  its  fruit. 

Plums.  —  We  have  no  improvement  to  report  of  this  fruit 
August  19th,  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  J.  H.  Fenno,  fo 
Washington.  August  26th,  the  first  prize  for  the  best  coUectioi 
was  given  to  Amos  Bates,  and  for  the  best  dish  of  any  variety,  U 
the  same,  for  Green  Gage.  At  the  Annual  Exhibition,  Septemln? 
19th,  the  first  prize  for  a  collection,  was  awarded  to  Horate  Eaton 
and  for  the  best  dish  to  the  same,  for  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay. 
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Nectarines.  —  Of  this  fruit,  the  only  dish  offered  was  one  at 
the  Annual  Exhibition,  of  Rivers'  Victoria,  grown  in  the  orchard- 
house,  by  John  Falconer.     He  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 

Figs. — August  19th,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  for  Brown 
Turkey,  and  the  second  for  Purple  Ischia.  Figs  were  also  exhibited, 
August  26th,  by  J.  H.  Feuno,  and  Mrs.  S.  Joyce. 

Peaches.  —  Of  forced  peaches,  we  have  but  little  to  report. 
May  27th,  James  Comley  exhibited  a  peach  tree  in  a  twelve  inch 
pot,  bearing  thirty-eight  peaches,  nearly  all  well  ripened.  At  the 
Strawberry  Show,  June  27th,  R.  W.  Turner  exhibited  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  George  the  Fourth  and  Late  Crawford.  August 
19th,  John  Falconer  made  a  verj^  fine  display  of  peaches,  of  orchard- 
house  culture.  C.  D.  Kingman  exhibited  some  very  fine  Early 
Crawfords,  Arthur  W.  Felton  good  specimens  of  River's  Early,  and 
J.  L.  D.  Sullivan  a  fine  dish  of  Hale's  Earl}'.  The  exhibition  of 
out-door  peaches  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  last  year ;  none  of 
the  premiums  for  a  collection  were  awarded.  The  second  prize  for 
a  single  dish  was  awarded  for  the  Foster  peach  ;  the  first  prize  for 
the  best  dish  of  orchard-house  culture,  to  John  Falconer,  for  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  the  second  to  John  Kelley,  for  Late  Crawford. 
There  have  been  several  new  seedlings  offered,  but  none  worthy  of 
any  particular  notice. 

Affij£S.  —  The  exhibition  of  this  fi^uit  during  the  season  has 
been  very  fine  —  much  above  the  average  of  past  seasons.  Almost 
every  year  is  noted  for  its  superior  specimens  of  some  varieties  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  this  rule  applies  especially  to  apples.  Tliis 
season,  among  early  apples,  the  Sweet  Boughs  were  very  fine,  and 
much  above  the  average  in  size  and  beauty.  The  Williams  were 
remarkable  for  size,  beauty,  and  soundness ;  it  is  very  seldom  we  see 
so  many  fine  dishes  of  any  variety  as  have  been  shown  of  the  Wil- 
liams this  year.  The  Gravenstein  is.  another  variety  that  has  been 
remarkably  laige,  handsome,  and  sound,  and  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention at  all  weekly  and  annual  shows.  The  Garden  Royal  has 
also  been  very  fine,  and  exhibited  much  more  than  in  former  years, 
and  was  veiy  welcome,  as  we  consider  that  it  stands  in  the  same 
position  among  apples,  as  the  Seckel  or  Dana's  Hovey  occupies 
among  Pears.  There  have  been  many  other  varieties  shown  during 
the  season,  that  have  attracted  much  attention.  Februar}'  5th, 
Benjamin  P.  Ware,  of  Marblehead,  exhibited  a  dish  of  the  Pickman 
Pippin,  a  very  handsome  apple,  and  highly  prized  for  cooking,  but 
12 
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not  of  value  as  an  eating  apple.  It  commands  a  good  price  whe 
well  known,  for  cooking  purposes.  April  15th,  J.  H.  Fenno  exhibite 
a  dish  of  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  which  were  sound,  but  considei 
ably  shrivelled ;  the  flavor  was  good  for  so  late  in  the  season.  Ma 
13th,  B.  G.  Smith  exhibited  a  very  fine  dish  of  Roxbury  Russets,  i 
excellent  condition.  August  12th,  very  fine  Large  Yellow  Bougl 
were  shown  by  Warren  Heustis,  John  Fillebrown,  B.  B.  Davis,  an 
others ;  Williams,  by  Samuel  Hartwell,  Asa  Clement,  and  Georg 
Hill.  September  2d,  the  prizes  for  the  best  of  any  variety,  wei 
awarded  as  follows :  the  firstfor  Gravenstein,  the  second  for  Founc 
ling,  the  third  for  Porter,  and  the  fourth  for  Garden  Royal.  Sej 
tember  9th,  the  first  prize  for  any  other  variety  than  those  namec 
was  given  for  Garden  Royal,  second  for  Holden  Pippin,  third  fc 
Summer  Pippin. 

At  the  Annual  Show,  there  were  no  prizes  offered  for  collectiong 
as  has  been  the  practice  in  past  years,  but  all  prizes  were  offere 
for  single  dishes.  In  making  out  the  Schedule,  the  Committe 
selected  all  the  varieties  that  were  grown  to  any  extent,  an 
offered  prizes  for  thirty-eight  different  kinds,  proportioning  th 
number  of  prizes  to  the  value  of  the  variety  for  all  purposes  a< 
cording  to  their  best  judgment,  —  to  the  best  and  most  valuabU 
four  prizes,  and  to  those  of  the  least  value,  two  prizes.  The  Con 
mittee  are  aware  that  this  was  a  great  change,  but  believe  it  was  fc 
the  best  interests  of  the  Society,  and  also  of  the  exhibitor,  an 
think  that  it  has  given  general  satisfaction.  The  following  is  th 
number  of  dishes  of  the  different  varieties,  at  the  Annual  Exhib 
tion : 


Alexander, 

1 

Golden  Russet,  . 

American  Beauty, 

1 

Gravenstein, 

Baldwin,    .         .         .         . 

13 

Holden  Pippin,  . 

Blue  Peaimain,  . 

4 

Hubbardston,     . 

Cogswell,  .         .         .         , 

2 

Hunt  Russet,      .       ^. 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 

6 

King  of  Tompkins  County, 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 

3 

Ladies'  Sweet,    . 

Dutch  Codlin,    . 

.       2 

Lyscom,     .... 

Esopus  Spitzenburg,  . 

1 

Maiden's  Blush, 

Fall  Pippin, 

.       1 

Minister,   .... 

Fameuse,  . 

.       3 

Mother,      .         .         .         . 

Foundling, 

.       5 

Northern  Spy,    . 

Garden  Royal,   . 

.       1 

Orange  Sweet,    . 
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Porter,       .         .         .         .11     Sudburj*  Sweet,  .         .       2 

Pampkin  Sweet,  .         .       3     Twenty  Ounce,  ...       1 

R.  I.  Greening,  .         .11     Washington  Strawberr}',     .       2 

Roxbuiy  Russet,         .         .     13     Yellow  Bellflower,       .         .       3 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Hamilton,  of  Comwallis,  Nova  Scotia,  a  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Society,  desirous  of  promoting  its 
interests,  forwarded  a  collection  of  thirty-two  varieties  of  apples, 
which  were  exhibited  on  the  16th  of  December.  Perhaps  the  finest 
specimens  were  the  Broadwell,  a  sweet  apple,  of  excellent  quality, 
originated  in  Ohio,  which  deserves  to  be  tested  here.  The  Bald- 
wins, though  not  large,  were  the  highest  colored  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  Gravensteins  also  were  not  large,  but  were  handsome  and  in 
excellent  preservation.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Dr.  Hamilton 
has  laid  the  Society  under  obligation  for  a  similar  favor. 

On  the  day  last  mentioned,  O.  B.  Hadwen,  of  Worcester,  exhib- 
ited several  apples  more  generally  grown  in  Worcester  county  than 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  but  which  appear  deserving  of 
more  extensive  trial,  first  of  which  we  would  mention  the  Washing- 
ton Royal  or  Palmer  Greening — a  handsome  yellow  apple  of  medium 
size  and  the  highest  quality,  both  for  table  and  cooking.  The  tree, 
is  of  vigorous  growth  and  good  habit,  and  bears  annual  crops.  It 
originated  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  P.  Hay  ward,  in  Sterling.  The 
Leicester  Winter  Sweet  is  of  large  size,  yellow,  and  fine  for  table  or 
baking.  Baylies'  Winter  Sweet  is  of  medium  size,  striped  with 
purplish  crimson,  and  has  much  saccharine  matter.  Excel  is  a 
Connecticut  apple  of  medium  size,  somewhat  conical  in  form,  skin 
yellow  but  nearly  covered  with  bright  red  ;  juicy,  and  of  brisk  but 
pleasant  subacid  flavor.  McClellan  is  of  medium  size,  flattened, 
striped  with  red,  of  mild  subacid  flavor,  and  thought  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  collection.  We  have  several 
tunes  during  the  season  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Hadwen  for  intei-est- 
ing  exhibitions  of  apples,  and  we  wish  that  more  of  the  apple  grow- 
ers in  central  and  western  Massachusetts,  where  that  fhiit  flourishes 
better  than  on  the  seacoast,  might  be  induced  to  follow  his  example. 

August  19th,  C.  F.  Gerry,  of  Dorchester,  exhibited  a  seedling, 
which  he  has  named  Gerry's  Sweeting ;  medium  size,  round,  slightly 
pearmain  shaped,  a  little  angular  in  transverse  section ;  skin  dull 
greenish  yellow,  striped  with  pinkish  red,  which,  towards  the  sun,  is 
continuous,  excepting  that  it  is  dotted  with  white ;  juicy,  sweet ; 
good  to  very  good.     This   seedling  resembles   Sweet  Romanite, 
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described  at  page  377,  of  '*  Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America."  September  19th,  H.  A.  Lothrop,  of  Sharon,  exhibited 
the  following  named  seedlings:  No.  1. — Large,  greenish  yellow, 
striped  with  red;  a  bright  red  cheek  next  the  sun,  not  unlike 
the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  in  its  general  appearance.  No.  2. — 
Medium  size ;  pearmain  shape ;  bright  red ;  quite  a  handsome 
apple.  No.  3. — Large,  greenish,  striped  with  red ;  very  much  like 
No.  1.  No.  4. — Large,  greenish  yellow  ;  not  unlike  Gloria  Mundi. 
No.  5. — Small,  green,  sweet ;  claimed  to  be  a  very  valuable  variety, 
owing  to  its  keeping  until  late  in  winter  or  spring,  and  to  be  very 
good  for  baking.  These  varieties  all  appear  to  be  very  late,  none 
of  them  being  in  condition  to  test  their  qualities  for  eating.  They 
are  all  said  to  be  chance  seedlings,  springing  up  near  a  cider  mill, 
and  from  cider  apples. 

Pears. — The  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  this  fruit,  and 
the  exhibitions  during  the  season  have  been  superior  to  the  average 
of  the  last  few  years.  The  change  in  the  offers  of  prizes,  from  col- 
lections to  single  dishes,  as  spoken  of  in  apples,  has  been  applied  to 
pears ;  and  we  think  it  a  great  improvement,  as  the  dishes  of  each 
variety  are  arranged  together,  and  if  a  person  comes  to  get  any  in- 
formation in  relation  to  any  particular  variety,  he  can  see  for  him- 
self how  it  succeeds  in  Cambridge,  Worcester,  Concord,  Revere, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  State,  and  judge  what  variety  will  do  best 
in  his  location.  Another  reason  for  the  change  is  that  it  gives  the 
Committee  a  better  opportunity  to  judge  correctly  of  the  different 
varieties.  As  remarked  in  connection  with  apples,  so  also  with 
pears  —  different  seasons  suit  different  varieties.  Last  year  the 
Beurre  Hardy  was  remarkably  large  and  handsome ;  this  season 
the  Beurre  Bosc  and  Beurre  d'Anjou  show  the  most  marked  in- 
crease, in  size  and  beauty,  over  other  varieties. 

January  22d,  J.  H.  Fenno  exhibited  fine  dishes  of  Beurre  Lan- 
gelier,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Josephine  de  Malines ;  John  L.  Bird, 
Winter  Nelis,  and  Charles  Bird,  extra  fine  Beurre  d'Anjou. 
March  11th,  Aaron  D.  Capen  showed  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  and 
J.  H.  Fenno,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  on  the  18th,  Aaron  D. 
Capen,  Winter  Nelis.  April  1st,  F.  &  L.  Clapp  showed  their 
seedling  No.  2.  This  is  a  very  handsome  pear,  not  first  rate  in 
quality,  but  will  be  valuable  for  its  beauty  and  late  keeping.  April 
loth,  J.  H.  Fenno  brought  very  fine  Easter  Beurres,  and  on  the 
22d,  F.  &  L.  Clapp  their  seedling  No.  64.     The  specimens  of  this 
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vjviety  were  not  quite  equal  to  those  shown  in  1875,  but  were  yery 
handsome,  and  of  better  quality  than  No.  2. 

July  29th,  Doyenne  d'Et6  pears  were  shown  by  J.  H.  Fenno, 
Warren  Heustis,  Frank  M.  Gilley,  and  B.  G.  Smith.  August  5th, 
Warren  Heustis,  W.  S.  Janvrin,  and  John  McClure  had  fine  speci- 
mens of  Beurre  Giffard.  August  12th,  the  first  prize  for  any  other 
variety  than  Beurre  GifiTard,  was  awarded  for  Supreme  de  Quimper. 
August  19th  was  premium  day  for  Clapp's  Favorite  ;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  best  weekly  exhibitions  during  the  year.  The  season 
was  suited  to  this  variety,  and  the  display,  not  only  on  this,  but  on 
other  days,  was  remarkably  fine.  August  26th,  being  prize  day  for 
Bartlett  and  several  other  varieties,  we  had  a  very  fine  exhibition. 
The  competition  on  Bartlett  was  very  spirited,  and  some  of  the 
dishes  shown  were  very  large  and  handsome.  The  first  prii^  was 
awarded  to  John  McClure,  and  the  first  premium  for  any  other  va- 
riety than  those  specified,  was  given  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Omer 
Pasha.  September  2d  was  another  premium  day  for  Bartlett,  and 
the  competition  was  again  very  large.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  John  McClure ;  the  first  prize  for  any  other  variety,  to  B.  G. 
Smith,  for  Duchesse  de  Berri,  and  the  second  to  R.  Manning,  for 
Ott.  September  9th,  fine  specimens  of  Andrews  pears  were  shown 
by  C.  N.  Brackett,  John  L.  Bird,  and  C.  £.  Grant,  and  of  Doyenne 
Boussock  by  E.  W.  Wood,  Hovey  &  Co.,  and  Charles  Bird.  The 
first  prize  for  any  other  variety  than  these  or  Flemish  Beauty  was 
given  for  Belle  Lucrative. 

The  display  of  pears  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  was  not  as  large  as 
on  some  former  occasions,  but  we  think  that,  considering  the  quality 
of  all  the  fhiit  on  exhibition,  it  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
ever  made  by  this  Society.  The  new  rule  of  offering  prizes  only 
for  single  dishes,  is  probably  one  reason  for  there  being  so  little  in- 
ferior fruit.  The  most  remarkable  pears  at  this  exhibition  were  the 
Beurre  Bosc  and  Beurre  d'Anjou  of  W.  R.  Austin,  the  former  weigh- 
ing nine  pounds,  seven  and  three-quarters  ounces.  Mr.  Austin's 
Dachesse  d'Angoulemes  weighed  eleven  pounds,  three  and  one-half 
oonces.  The  Beurre  Hardy  of  C.  F.  Curtis  were  very  fine,  but  not 
so  lai^e  as  some  shown  last  year.  There  were  many  other  very 
fine  specimens  of  different  varieties ;  but  it  would  require  too  much 
space  to  mention  them  all.  Premiums  were  offered  for  forty  differ- 
ent varieties,  and  the  following  are  the  number  of  dishes  shown  of 
each: 
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Adams,    .... 

1 

Fulton      .         .         .         , 

Andrews,          .         . 

8 

Glout  Morceau, 

Bartlett,  .... 

23 

Goodale, 

Belle  Lucrative, 

22 

HoweU,    .         .         .         , 

1 

Beurre  d'Anjou, 

26 

Lawrence, 

1 

Beurre  Bose,    . 

26 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,    . 

2 

Beurre  Clairgeau,      . 

11 

Marie  Louise,  . 

Beurre  Diel, 

9 

Merriam, 

1 

Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver  Nou  veau. 

8 

Mount  Vernon, 

Beurre  Hardy, 

10 

Paradls  d'Automne, . 

Beurre  Langelier, 

11 

Pratt, 

Beurre  Superfin, 

14 

Seckel,     . 

2 

Buf^im,   .... 

9 

Sheldon,  . 

2 

Caen  du  France, 

4 

Souvenir  du  Congr^s, 

Dana's  Hovey, 

13 

St.  Michael  Archangel, 

De  Tongres,     . 

9 

Swan's  Orange, 

1 

Doyenne  Boussock,  . 

13 

Urbaniste, 

1 

Doyenne  du  Cornice, 

8 

Vicar  of  Winkfleld,  . 

1 

Duchesse  d'Angouleme,     . 

16 

Winter  NeUs,  . 

1 

Flemish  Beauty, 

6 

At  the  show  on  the  7th  of  October,  the  varieties  worthy  of  pai 
ticular  notice  were  the  same  as  at  the  Annual  Exhibition.  Th 
dish  of  Beurre  Bosc  of  S.  C.  Perkins,  we  think  was  the  largest  an 
handsomest  of  this  variety  ever  on  exhibition.  They  were  ver 
uniform  in  shape  and  size,  and  of  fine  russet  color,  and  we  believ 
we  are  justified  in  saying  it  was  a  perfect  dish  of  pears.  The  weigl 
was  ten  pounds  and  two  ounces.  The  Beurre  Boscs  of  W.  R.  Aui 
tin  were  also  very  handsome,  and  the  Beurre  Diels  of  T.  M.  Davi 
were  very  good,  as  were  most  of  the  pears  at  this  exhibition. 

October  28th,  F.  &  L.  Clapp  exhibited  their  seedling,  Frederic 
Clapp,  which  has  been  mentioned  several  times  in  previous  reporl 
as  No.  22.  It  still  maintains  its  reputation  for  its  quality,  which 
first  rate.  The  specimens  were  not  quite  as  lai^e  as  some  show 
two  years  ago,  but  were  very  good.  Messrs.  Clapp  also  exhibite 
No.  17,  or  Nicholas,  which  is  likewise  a  very  fine  pear.  At  tt 
exhibition  of  November  11th,  the  most  worthy  of  note  were  a  vei 
fine  dish  of  Beurre  d'Anjou  from  W.  R.  Austin,  Dana's  Hovey  fix>] 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Lawrence  from  J.  H.  Fenno,  and  Winter  Nelis  fro: 
John  L.  Bird. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder  we  were  favore 
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with  an  opportunity  to  test  two  seedlings  raised  by  B.  S.  Fox  of 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  some  of  whose  seedlings  were  noticed  in  our  last 
report.  The  Wilder  is  large,  oblong  ovate  pyriform ;  dull,  greenish 
yellow,  with  greenish  dots  and  tracings  of  russet ;  very  sweet  and 
rich.  Barry  is  larger  than  the  preceding,  irregular  oblong  pyriform, 
resembling  an  obtuse  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  with  a  suture,  and  the  eye 
towards  one  side,  as  often  found  in  that  variety  ;  skin  orange  yel- 
low, nearly  covered  with  russet  in  large  patches  and  rich  tracings  ; 
flesh  exceedingly  melting  and  juicy  and  very  sweet  and  rich,  but 
without  high  flavor.  Both  of  these  varieties  were  tested  the  latter 
part  of  December.  It  is  noticed  that  our  finest  pears  when  culti- 
vated in  California  lose  the  flavor  which  distinguishes  them  here,  but 
gain  in  sweetness,  and  it  will  be  of  much  interest  to  ascertain 
whether  these  very  sweet  varieties,  of  California  origin,  will  acquire 
flavor  when  grown  here. 

Native  Grapes. — The  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  this 
fruit,  and  the  exhibitions  have  been  very  good.  September  2d, 
good  specimens  of  Moore's  Early,  Israella,  and  Hartford  Prolific 
were  shown.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  for  Moore's  Early.  Sep- 
tember 9th,  Moore's  Early,  Norwood,  Norfolk  Muscat,  and  Dela- 
ware, were  the  four  varieties  receiving  the  prizes,  and  in  the  order 
named. 

At  the  Annual  Show  nearly  all  of  the  premiums  were  awarded, 
and  most  of  the  fruit  was  above  the  average  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  dish  most  worthy  of  special  notice,  was  the  Concord  shown  by 
Nathan  Blanchard.  The  bunches  were  very  large,  well  shouldered ; 
berries  of  good  size,  well  ripened,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  bloom. 
The  Committee  unanimously,  and  with  much  pleasure,  awarded  to 
this  dish  the  first  prize  for  the  best  Concord.  At  this  exhibition 
the  first  prize  for  "any  other  variety"  was  awarded  for  Moore's 
Early.  The  exhibition  of  late  varieties,  on  the  7th  of  October,  was 
very  good — ^much  better  than  the  previous  year.  On  this  day,  Na- 
than Blanchard  again  exhibited  some  of  his  extra  fine  Concords, 
and  received  the  first  prize  ;  the  six  bunches  on  this  day  weighed 
six  pounds  and  four  ounces,  and  were  equal  in  all  respects  to  those 
Shown  at  the  Annual  Exhibition.  Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  last 
year  he  picked  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  ftx)m  one  vine, 
and  that  weight  in  twenty  bunches ;  but  this  season  the  bunches 
were  smaller  in  consequence  of  the  early  freeze,  and  consequent  un- 
ripeness of  the  wood  and  buds,  of  the  autumn  of  1875.     The  bunches 
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that  we  have  described  above,  he  calls  small  bunches.  We  hope  tc 
have  the  pleasure  next  season  of  reporting  on  some  of  his  large 
bunches. 

The  most  remarkable  collection  of  seedlings  ever  shown  at  any  ol 
the  exhibitions  of  this  Society,  was  by  James  H.  Ricketts,  of  New- 
buigh,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Annual  Exhibition.  It  consisted  of  sixty-five 
varieties,  of  different  colors,  that  would  rank  from  good  to  very 
good,  and  quite  a  number  that  must  be  called  first  rate,  in  quality. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  connected  with  this  collection,  and  the 
most  difficult  to  be  explained,  was  that  many  of  the  varieties  an 
from  seed  of  the  Clinton,  which  is  a  small  berry,  and  generally  maket 
but  a  small  bunch,  yet  most  of  these  seedlings  have  large  bunche« 
and  berries.  It  is  true  that  they  are  all  hybrids,  and  the  parentage 
on  the  opposite  side  might  have  been  from  larger  fruit.  The  Com 
mittee  tested  nearly  all  of  the  different  varieties,  and  made  notes  o: 
most  of  them,  as  to  quality,  color,  and  size  of  bunch  and  berry 
which  it  may  at  some  time  be  thought  best  to  publish,  but  they  de 
sire  at  present  to  be  cautious,  and  not  to  mislead  the  public  in  rela 
tion  to  this  fine  collection.  The  probabihties  are  that  most  of  th< 
varieties  would  not  do  as  well  with  us  as  where  they  were  raised 
and  Mr.  Ricketts  concurs  in  this  opinion  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  tha 
some  of  them  may  prove  hardy  and  suited  to  our  climate. 

N.  B.  White,  exhibited  the  following  named  varieties  of  seed 
lings :  August  Giant.  —  Small  bunch,  large  berry,  thick  skin,  hart 
pulp,  quality  fair.  Norfolk  Muscat.  —  Medium  sized  bunch  anc 
berry;  chestnut  color;  flavor  of  the  Frontignan,  quality  good 
Black  Madeira  and  Amber  Queen  have  been  spoken  of  in  previoui 
reports.  No.  6. — Good  sized  bunch  and  berry,  of  fair  quality 
exhibited  October  7th. 

September  2d,  E.  W.  Bull  had  in  his  collection  of  seedlings,  th< 
following:  No.  51. — Large  sized  bunch  and  berry,  color  black 
No.  4.  —  Good  sized  bunch  and  berry ;  color  black.  Rosalie  ha 
been  described  in  previous  reports.  Nos.  1  and  3  were  both  black 
with  good  sized  bunch  and  berry.  No.  27.  —  Medium  sized  bund 
and  berry.  None  of  these  were  ripe  enough  to  give  an  opinion  a 
to  quality. 

October  7th,  J.  B.  Moore  exhibited  his  Seedling  No.  31,  a  whit 
grape,  with  medium  sized  bunch  and  berry,  and  quality  first  rate 
It  has  been  spoken  of  in  previous  reports  with  much  favor,  and  w 
have  no  reason  to  chunge  our  first  impressions.  We  think  it  ma 
prove  a  valuable  variety. 
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Grapes.  —  We  r^ret  very  much  not  being  able  to  re-  i 

tonches  of  Black  Hamburg  and  other  varietieB  at  our  ex-  !  j 

3  have  been  shown  in  England.  We  have  read  of  bunches 
renty-five  pounds  or  more,  and  here,  for  the  last  two  years 
!ered  a  premium  for  the  largest  bunch,  not  less  than  five 
weight,  and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  award  it. 
ual  Exhibition,  the  display  was  as  good  as  the  average  of 
'  years.  C.  M.  Atkinson  had  in  his  collection,  some  very 
ss.  E.  H.  Luke  also  had  a  fine  collection  of  forced 
nd  his  fruit  was  well  ripened,  and  the  bunches  were  veiy 
but  not  large.  E.  W.  Wood,  and  B.  G.  Smith's  col- 
itained  some  very  fine  fruit.  E.  W.  Wood  received  the 
mium  offered  by  Peter  Smith,  for  the  largest  and  hand- 
ich  of  black  grapes,  for  Black  Hamburg,  and  for  the 
handsomest  white  grape,  for  Golden  Hamburg. 
,  ETC. — January  29th,  superior  oranges  were  exhibited 
Chadwick,   of  San  Mateo,   Putnam  County,   Florida.  i 

ras  raised  on  trees  of  seven  years'  growth,  which  came 
y  the  sixth  year.  The  yield  of  two  hundred  and  fift}- 
ixth  year,  was  twenty-three  barrels;  the  seventh . year, 
id  and  fifteen  barrels.  Th%  weight  of  twelve  oranges 
i  a  half  pounds.  March  4th,  C.  M.  Atkinson  exhibited 
d  lemons.  March  25th,  John  Cummings  showed  very 
mens  of  bananas,  well  ripened,  and  of  good  flavor, 
first  fruit  ever  shown,  by  any  member  of  this  Society, 
own  in  this  State.  CD.  Kingman  exhibited  oranges  on 
ay.  June  3d,  J.  Fisk  Allen  showed  a  very  handsome 
Qges,  part  of  which  were  grown  on  a  tree  that  has  been 
forty  years. 

ation  of  Joseph  H.  Fenno,  the   Committee  visited  his 

ice  during  the  season.     On  the  first  visit,  June  14th,  . 

[  was  found  in  good  order,  everything  about  it  being  I 

b11  cared  for ;  the  fruit  was  well  set,  the  trees  were  all 
1  in  fine  condition.  One  particular  feature  was,  his 
^  trees  well  headed  in.  The  orchard  contains  about 
;  the  trees  are  set  in  rows,  thirty  feet  apart,  and  fifteen 
rows.  Mr.  Fenno  has  a  heavy  clay  sub-soil,  well  under- 
le  said  he  never  used  any  manure  or  fertilizer,  excepting 
;  and  thought  that  by  this  method  he  got  less  growth  of 
more  and  better  fruit.     Your  Committee  could  hardly 
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agree  with  him  on  this  point,  but  believed  that  the  trees  would  b 
much  benefited  and  improved  in  their  thriftiness,  and  in  the  siz* 
and  quantity  of  fruit,  if  he  should  use  a  liberal  amount  of  manure 
On  their  second  visit,  the  last  of  August,  the  Committee  found  th( 
trees  well  loaded  with  fine  fiuit,  and  many  of  the  varieties  ripe 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  testing  them,  which  they  did  no 
refuse.  The  grounds  on  this  visit,  as  well  as  on  the  first  one,  wen 
in  fine  condition,  free  from  weeds,  and  in  first-rate  order.  Besides 
tree  fruits,  Mr.  Fenno  raises  many  small  fruits  with  success,  such  sa 
currants,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries ;  they  were  al 
in  fine  order. 

The  Fruit  Committee  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  Peter  Smitl 
for  his  liberal  donation  of  fifty  dollars,  for  premiums,  to  be  awardec 
for  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  amount  of  twenty  dollars 
was  allotted  to  this  Connnittee,  which  was  all  awarded  for  object 
of  merit. 

At  the  Annual  Exhibition,  the  number  of  dishes  of  Pears  ex 

hibited  was 565 

Number  of  dishes  of  Apples,        .         .         .         258 

"  "  Foreign  Grapes,  .         .  44 

''  "  J^ative        ''         .         .  79 

Rickett*s  Seedling  Grapes,     ....         65 

Making  in  all,  1,011  dishes,  of  all  varieties  of  fruit. 

Premiums  and  Gratuities  have  been  awarded  to  one  hundred  anc 
fifty-three  different  *  persons.  Last  year  the  number  was  on< 
hundred  and  forty.  The  annexed  list  of  awards,  shows  the  amoum 
of  prizes  to  be,  $1,473  ;  gratuities,  $527  ;  total,  $2,000  ;  balance 
unexpended,  $100.  Included  in  the  above  mentioned  amount  o 
premiums  is  the  Prospective  Prize  of  $50,  awarded  to  Marshall  P 
Wilder,  for  his  Seedling  Strawberry,  President  Wilder. 

All  of  which  is  respectftilly  submitted. 


Hervey  Davis, 

P.    B.    HOVEY, 

Ben  J.  G.  Smith, 
John  B.  Moore, 
E.  W.  Wood, 


FruU 
Committee. 
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January  22. 

5.  — For  the  best  Beurre  Langelier,  to  J.  H. 

$2  00 

;  Easter  Beurre,  to  J.  H.  Fenno,         .         .  2  00 

t  Josephine  de  Malines,  to  J.  H.  Fenno,      .  2  00 

t  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  to  J.  L.  Bird,    .         .  2  00 

?cond  best,  to  J.  H.  Fenno,         .         .         .  1  00 

;  Winter  Nelis,  to  J.  L.  Bird,      .         .         .  2  00 

jcond  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,         .         .         .  1  00 
3t  cooking  pears  of  any  variety,  to  J.  H. 

for  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,        .         .         .  2  00  ' 

icond  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Catillae,       .  1  00 


lo,  for  collection  of  Apples,        .         .         .  3  00 

rd,  for  very  fine  Beurre  d'Anjou  Pears,        .  3  00 

lo,  for  collection  of  Pears,  .         .         .  3  00 

It,    ''         *'  '*"....  3  00 


January   29. 


adwick,  San  Mateo,  Florida,  for  superior 
B, 


3  00 


February  5. 


P.  Ware,  for  Pickman  Pippin  Apples, 
March  4. 


2  00 


e,  for  Strawberries,    . 

inson,  for  Lemons  and  Oranges, 


1  00 

2  00 


ll  ' 
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March  11. 
Chatuities :  — 
To  Aaron  D.  Capen,  for  Beurre  d'Aremberg  Pears, 
Joseph  H.  Fenno,  for  Josephine  de  Malines  Pears, 

March  18. 
GhratuUy :  — 
To  Aaron  D.  Capen,  for  Winter  Nelis  Pears, 

March  25. 
Gratuities :  — 
To  John  Cummings,  for  Bananas,  .... 

C.  D.  Kingman,  for  Oranges, 

George  Cruickshanks,  for  Strawberries, 

Enoch  Pillsbury,  for  Roxbury  Russet  Apples,     . 

April  1. 
Ghratuity :  — 
To  F.  &  L.  Clapp,  for  Seedling  Pear,  No.  2,  . 

April  15. 
ChratuUy :  — 
To  J.  H.  Fenno,  for  Pears  and  Apples,  .... 

April  22. 
Oratuity :  — 
To  F.  &  L.  Clapp,  for  Seedling  Pear,  No.  64, 

May  13. 
Oratuity:  — 
To  B.  G.  Smith,  for  very  fine  Roxbury  Russet  Apples,    . 

Mat  27. 
OraJtuities :  —          '     ^ 
To  Charles  Garfield,  for  Strawberries,     .... 
James  Comley,  for  Peach  Tree  in  twelve-inch  pot,  with 
thirty-eight  Peaches, 
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June  3. 

—  Third  prize,  for  a  quart  grown  in  frames 
Lass,  to  Charles  Garfield,  .         .         .         .       $3  00 


Ailen,  for  a  very  handsome  dish  of  Oranges, 

June  10. 
^  Wilder,  for  President  Wilder  Strawber- 
rfield,  for  Triomphe  de  Gand  Strawberries, 

June  17. 
oore,  for  Jenny  Lind  Strawberries,     . 

h,  "         "  a  u  .  . 

Fenno,  for  Brighton  Pine  Strawberries, 
rfield,  for  Triomphe  de  Gand  Strawberries, 

f  ((  ii  («  (( 


5  00 


2  00 

3  00 


3  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 


ROSE   SHOW. 

June  21. 

jerries. — •  For  the  best  four  quarts,  to  John 

re,  for  Gen.  Sherman,        .         .         .         .       $8  00 

cjond  best,  to  Charles  Garfield,  for  Triomphe 

i, 6  00 

ird  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Grace,       .         4  00 
it  two   quarts,  to  William  C.   Child,  for 

I,      .         .' 4  00 

econd  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  for  Hovey's 

?, 3  00 

bird  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Champion,         2  00 

iley,  for  Peaches, 3  00 

ker,  for  Figs,    .         .         .         .         .         .  2  00 

ti,  for  Strawberries, 2  00 

€,  for  Seedling  Strawberries,      .         .         .  3  00 
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June  24. 


Gratuities :  — 


To  Charles  Garfield,  for  Strawberries, 
Benj,  G.  Smith,     "  " 

C.  E.  Grant,  "  " 


., 


STRAWBERRY  SHOW. 

June  27. 

Strawberries.  —  For  the   best  four  quarts,  to  Horace 
Eaton,  for  President  Wilder,         .... 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Caroline, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Piesident 

Wilder, 

For   the   best  two   quarts   of  Agriculturist,  to  H.  C 

Bowers, 

For  the  best  Caroline,  to  John  B.  Moore,     . 
For  the  best  Champion,  to  John  C.  Park,     . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  best  Charles  Downing,  to  Warren  Heustis, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Aaron  D.  Capen, 
For  the  best  Col.  Cheney,  to  Warren  Heustis, 
For  the  best  Hovey's  Seedling,  to  John  B.  Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  HoTey  &  Co., 

For  the  third  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith, 
For  the  best  Jucunda,  to  Charles  W.  Shepard, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Charles  Garfield, 

For  the  third  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  . 
For  the  best  Lady  of  the  Lake,  to  John  B.  Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith, 
For  the  best  Late  Prolific,  to  John  B.  Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  best  President  Wilder,  to  George  N.  Nojes, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
For  the  best  Seth  Boyden,  to  John  C.  Park, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,    . 
For  the  best  Wilson,  to  G.  W.  Pierce, 


4 
3 
2 
3 
2 
4 
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^or  the  best  four  varieties,  to  C.  E.  Grant, 
n,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian  and 

lagle,         .         .         .'        .         .         .         .  S6  00 
two  quarts,  to  Isaac  P.  Langworthy,  for 

s  Early  Black, 4  00 

econd  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Black  Tar- 

3  00 

bird  best,  to  Benjamin  B.  Davis,  for  Black 

2  00 

or  the  best   twelve  specimens,  to  R.  W. 

,  for  George  the  Fourth,     .         .         .         .  8  00 

icond  best,  to  R.  W.  Turner,  for  Crawford's 

6  00 

Gilley,  for  collection  of  Cherries,        .         .  2  00 

>avis,  for  Elton  Cherries,    .         .         .  1  00 

ton,  for  Monarch  of  the  West  Strawberries,  1  00 

th,  for  Crescent  Seedling  Strawberries,        .  2  00 

Newhall,  for  Jucunda  Strawberries,    .         .  2  00 

er,  for  Kentucky  Strawberries,    .         .         .  1  00 

rce,  for  collection  of  Strawberries,      .         .  4  00 

ston,  for  Seedling  Strawberries,           .         .  1  00 

oore,  for  collection  of  Seedling  Strawberries,  5  00 
te,       ''         "           .  "                     "             -2  00 

July  1. 

ardson,  for  collection  of  Strawberries,         .  3  00 
ffoore,  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  Straw- 

10  00 

Noyes,  for  Strawberries,  .         .         .         .  1  00 

pce,  for  Cherries, 2.00 

It,  for  Black  Eagle  Cherries,       .         .         .  2  00 

July  8. 
^or  the  best  two  quarts,  to  C.  N.  Brackett, 

2k  Bigarreau, 4  00 

second   best,   to    Frank    M.    Gilley,    for 

r'sLate, 3  00 

lird  best,  to  C.  F.  Curtis,  for  Downer's  Late,  2  00 


i 
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Raspberries.  — For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  B.  G.  Smith, 

for  Franconia, $4 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  H.  Fenno,  for  American 
Black  Cap, 

For  the  third  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  for  American 

White, 

Strawberries.  —  For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  E.  P.  Rich- 
ardson, for  La  Constante, 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  P.  Richardson,  for  Ken- 
tucky,   

For  the  third  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Belle, 

OratuUies :  — 

To  William  C.  Child,  for  collection, 

C.  E.  Grant,  for  Currants  and  Cherries, 

Frank  M.  Gilley,  for  Cherries, 

W.  K.  Wood,  for  Currants, 

J.  H.  Fenno,    "         " 

B.  G.  Smith,    «'         '«  .         . 

G.  M.  Mellen,  ''        '' 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  Grapes  and  Raspberries, 

Benj.  B.  Davis,  for  Gooseberries, 


t 

^ 


July  15. 

Currants.  —  For  the  best  four  quarts  of  Red,  to  Amos 
Bates,  for  La  Versaillaise,    .         .         . 

For  the  second  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  for  La  Versail- 
laise, ......... 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  La  Ver- 
saillaise,        

For  the  best  four  quarts  of  White,  to  J.  H.  Fenno,  for 
Dana's  White, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Frederick. Gould,  for  Dana's 

White, 

Raspberries.  —  For  the  best  collection,  to  Joseph  H. 
Fenno,  for  Hornet,  Saunders,  Herstine,  Philadel- 
phia, and  American  Black, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Hornet, 
Herstine,  Clarke,  and  Saunders,  .... 


^ 
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jt  two  quarts,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,  for  Her- 


$4  00 

second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Hornet 

,         3  00 

third  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Saunders 

2  00 

*8:  — 

arfield,  for  collection, 

2  00 

Fenno,  "         '' 

2  00 

I.  Mitchell,  for  Currants^ 

1  00 

a,                    ''         '* 

1  00 

'.  Pierce,       "         '' 

1  00 

igent,             "         '' 

1  00 

^s. 

1   00 

ith,                "         " 

1  00 

at,  for  Currants  and  Raspberries, 

2  00 

lardson,  for  Strawberries  and  Raspberries, 

2  00 

anning,  for  Cherries,  . 

1  00 

July  22. 
[•"or  the  best  collection,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  for 

Naples,  Versaillaise,   Dana's   New  White, 

^erry, 

second  best,  to  J.  H.  Fenno,  for  Red  Dutch, 
^,  Dana's  White  and  Versaillaise, 
t  two  quarts,  to  Amos  Bates,  for  Versaillaise, 
second  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  for  Versaillaise, 

third  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  Versail- 

3.  —  For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  Benjamin  B. 

,  for  Dorchester, 

5. — For  the   best   two   quails,    to   Horace 

,  for  Downing, 

3ond  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  for  Wellington's 

hird  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  for  Smith's  Seed- 


8: 


I.  Gill,  for  collection, 
Fenno,  "         " 
kloore,     '*         " 


5  00 


3 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

4 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

3 

00 
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July  29. 

Blackberries. — For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  James  Nugent, 

for  Dorchester, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Benj.  B.  Davis,  for  Dorchester, 
Pears. — ^For  the  best  Doyenne   d'  Et6,  to  Joseph  H 
Fenno,         .         .         ... 
For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Heustis   . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Frank  M.  Gilley,     . 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Benj.  G.  Smith,     . 

Gratuities : — 

To  Charles  Garfield,  for  Gooseberries  and  Blackberries, 
H.  M.  Wiswall,  for  Blackberries, 
G.  F.  Waters,      ''  "  .         . 

Benj.  G.  Smith,  for  Gooseberries, 
Joseph  H.  Fenno,  for  Apples,  Pears,  and  Raspberries 
Benj.  B.  Davis,  for  Large  Yellow  Bough  Apples, 
N.  B.  White,  for  Red  Astrachan  Apples,    . 
C.  N.  Brackett,  for  collection  of  Apples  (July  Pear- 
main,  Sunmier  Rose,  and  Red  Astrachan) , 
E.  W.  Wood,  for  Apples, 
A.  S.  M'Intosh,  for  Doyenne  d'  Et6  Pears, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  collection, 


August  5. 

Pears. — ^For  the  best  Beurre  Giffard,  to  Warren  Heustis, 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  S.  Janvrin,     , 
For  the  third  best,  to  John  McClure, 
For  the  best  Bloodgood,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 
For  the  best  Doyenne  d'  Et^,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 
For  the  best  Madeleine,  to  J.  S.  Richards,   . 
For  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 
Apples. — ^For  the  best  Large  Yellow  Bough,  to  B.  B 

Davis, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Heustis,  . 
For  the  best  Williams,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 
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. — For  the  best,  to  James  Nugent,  for  Dor- 
,......•• 

icond  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  for  KittatiDD}^ 
iiird  best,  to  G.  F.  Waters,  for  Kittatinny, 
3urth  best,  to  C.  Garfield,  for  Kittationy,  . 
. — ^For  the  best  two  quarts  of  Native,  to  B. 

th,  for  Downing, 

second   best,    to   Joseph    H.    Fenno,    for 

bon's   Seedling, 

t  two  quarts  of  Foreign,  to  B.  G,  Smith, 

»g-up^ 

econd  best,  to  C.  Garfield,  for  Crown  Bob, 

j; — 

ite,  for  Apples,  .... 

Gilley,  for  Apples,     . 

tcher,  for  collection  of  Apples,   . 

irtwell,  for  Red  Astrachan  Apples, 

oley,       "     "  "  '' 

int,  "   Early  Harvest  Apples, 

'oore,  for  Apples  and  Raspberries, 

3kett,  "        ''         "    Pears, 

3wall,  *'   Lai^e  Yellow  Bough  Apples  and 

Brries, 

yes,  for  Apples,  Gooseberries,  and  Black 


rd,  for  Beurre  Giffard  Pears, 
Imith,  for  Pears, 
[.  Gill,  for  Gooseberiies,     . 
3S,  for  collection. 


«4  00 

3 

00 

2  00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

2  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


August  12. 

the  best  Early  Harvest,  to  J.  H.  Fenno, 
econd  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 
b  Large  Yellow  Bough,  to  Warren  Heustis, 
econd  best,  to  John  Fillebrown, 
iiird  best,  to  Benj.  B.  Davis, 
t  Red  Astrachan,  to  Warren  Heustis, 
econd  best,  to  Edwin  Fletcher,  . 
hird  best,  to  Frank  M.  Gilley,     . 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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For  the  best  Williams,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 
For  the  third  best,  to  George  Hill,   .... 
For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 
for  American  Summer  Pearmain, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Asa  Clement,  for  Early  Joe, 
For  the  third  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis,  for  Summer  Har- 
vey,      

Pears. — For  the  best  Beurre  Giffard,  to  Charles  Bird, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Heustis,  . 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  S.  Janvrin, 
For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for 

Supreme  de  Quimper, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  McClure,  for  Osband's 

Summer, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Manning's 

Elizabeth, 

Blackberries. — For  the  best,  to  James  Nugent,  for  Dor- 
chester,       .         .         .         .         .         . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Charles  Garfield,  for  Kitta- 
tinny, 

Gratuities : — 

To  Edwin  Fletcher,  for  Williams  Apples, 

Lewis  Slack,  for  Large  Yellow  Bough  Apples,     . 

N.  B.  WTiite,  for  Red  Astraehan  Apples,  . 

C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Williams  and  River  Apples, 

G.  N.  Noyes,  for  collection  of  Apples, 

Joseph  H.  Fenno,  for  Apples,  .... 

John  B.  Moore,  for  collection  of  Apples  and  Raspber 

ries, 

J.  T.  Foster,  for  Apples  and  Peaches, 

Charles  Bird,  for  Beurre  Giffard  Pears, 

J.  McClure,     ''         ''  ''''.. 

Mrs,  E.  M.  Gill,  for  Foreign  Grapes  and  Pears, 

CD.  Kingman,  for  Foreign  Grapes  and  Peaches, 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Fobes,  for  Figs, 

Charles  Garfield,  for  Franconia  Raspberries, 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
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August  19. 
the  best  dish,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,  for  Wash- 

econd  best,  to  Amos  Bates,  for  Green  Gage, 
iiird  best,  to  Amos  Bates,  for  Smith's  Or- 

the  best  Clapp's  Favorite,  to  F.  &  L.  Clapp, 

Bcond  best,  to  Joseph  H,  Fenno, 

liird  best,  to  John  Fillebrown,     . 

3urth  best,  to  Horace  Eaton, 

t  of  any  other  variety,  to  Charles  Bird,  for 

im's  Seedling, 

econd  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Brandy- 

bdrd  best»  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Brandywine, 
Durth  best,  to  J.  H.  Fenno,  for  Rostiezer,   . 
>r  the  best  of  cold  house  or  pot  culture,  to 
Kingman,  for  Early  Crawford,     . 
econd  best,  to  John  Falconer,  for  Rivers' 

bird  best,  to  Arthur  W.  Felton,  for  Rivers' 

e  best,  to  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fobes,  for  Brown 
......... 

second  best,  to  T.  W.  Walker,  for  Purple 


$3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

4  00 


3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

5 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

j;  — 


ry,  for  new  Seedling  Apple,  Gerry's  Sweet- 


ite,  for  Red  Astrachan  Apples, 
issell,  for  Williams  Apples, 
eustis,  "  "  '' 

)rown,  ''  "  " 

nings,  "  "  '' 

tcher,  for  collection  of  Apples, 
irtwell  "         ''  " 

Fenno,  for  Apples,   . 
Eaton,    '*         " 


1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 
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To  John  B.  Moore,  for  Apples  and  Pears, 

C,  N.  Brackett,  "         "  "       .         . 

D.  B.  Flint,         "         "  ''       .         . 
Warren  Heustis,  for  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears, 
C.  F.  Curtis,         "         "  "  " 
J.  McClure,  for  Pears,       .... 
C.  E.  Grant,  "       "           . 
J.  L.  D.  Sullivan,  for  Hale's  Early  Peaches, 
John  Falconer,  for  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
CD.  Kingman,  for  Foreign  Grapes, 
John  B.  Moore,  for  Moore's  Early  Grapes, 
James  Nugent,  for  Dorcheirter  Blackberries  and  Pears 

August  26. 

Pears. — For  the  best  Bartlett,  to  John  McClure, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Chai-les  F.  Curtis,  . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Horace  Eaton, 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  best  Manning's  Elizabeth,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  best  Pinneo,  or  Boston,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  H.  Fenno, 
For  the  best  Rostiezer,  to  M.  W.  Chadbourne,     . 
For  the  second  best,  to  G.  M.  Mellen, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,  . 
For  the  best  Tyson,  to  A.  S.  M'Intosh, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Charles  Bird, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,  . 
For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for 

Omer  Pasha, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cummings,  for  Brandy- 
wine,  ........ 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Sterling, 
Plums. — For  the  best  collection,  to  Amos  Bates,     . 
For  the  second  best,  to  Horace  Eaton, 
For  the  best  dish,  to  Amos  Bates,  for  Green  Gage, 
For  the  second  best,  to  H.  M.  Wiswall,  for  Brad 
shaw,  ...... 

For  the  third  best,  to  Amos  Bates,  for  Smith's  Or- 
leans, ...... 
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the  best  dish  of  Peaches,  to  J.  A.  J.  Wil- 

Seedling, 

c?ond  best,  to  J.  T.  Foster,  for  Laura, 

Gill,  for  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears, 

IPP,  "  "  *'  '^ 

1  (&  (4  44  44 

rown,   ''         ''  "  '' 

rce,  for  Pears  and  Figs,    . 

d,  for  Pears  and  Apples, 

lings,  for  Apples  and  Pears, 

kett       "•       '^  .    '' 

[,  for  Williams  Apples, 

ren,  for  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  Apples, 

Fenno,  for  Apples  and  Figs, 

3her,  for  collection  of  Apples,  . 

iiwell  "  "  '' 

ft,  for  collection  of  Crab  Apples, 

man,  for  Grapes  and  Peaches,  . 


Ill 


$4  00 

3 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

2 

00 

September  2. 

the  best  of  any  variety,  to  Samuel  Hart- 
•  Gravenstein,  .         .         .         .         .         . 

;ond  best,  to  Edwin  Fletcher,  for  Foundling, 
tiird  best,  to  John  Cummings,  for  Porter, 
Durth  best,  to  Edwin  Fletcher,  for  Garden 


he  best  Bartlett,  to  J.  McClure, 

cond  best,  to  W.  S.  Janvrin,     . 

ird  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

urth  best,  to  Charles  Bird, 

of  any  other  variety,  to  Benjamin  G.  Smith 

tiesse  de  Berri,  .... 

cond  best,  to  R.  Manning,  for  Ott,    . 

ird  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Wheeler, 

urth  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Hannas, 

:s.  —  For  the  best  of  any  variety,  to  John 

re,  for  Moore's  Early,        .         .         . 


4 

00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 

4  00 
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For  the  second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Hartford 

Prolific, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Eben  Snow,  for  Israella, 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Eben  Snow,  for  Hartford  Pro- 
lific,     

Oratuities :  — 
To  Edwin  Fletcher,  for  Apples,       .... 
.   M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  Apples  and  Pears, 
Warren  Heustis,  "        ''  " 

John  Cummings,  for  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
G.  N.  Noyes,         "  ''  "  " 

C.  N.  Brackett,     "  ''  " 

O.  B.  Hadwen,      "  Pears  and  Apples, 
J.  S.  Richards,      *'  collection  of  Pears,     . 
C.  E.  Grant,  for  Pears  and  Foreign  Grapes, 
Greorge  W,  Stevens,  for  Crawford's  Early  Peaches, 
H.  W.  Wilson,  for  Stump  the  World  Peaches,    . 
B.  G.  Smith,  for  collection,        .... 
CD.  Kingman,  for  Peaches  and  Foreign  Grapes, 


September  9. 

0 

Apples.  —  For  the  l)est  Foundling,  to  Samuel  Hart  well, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Edwin  Fletcher,    . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 
For  the  best  Gravenstein,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
For  the  second  best,  to  F.  &  L.  Clapp,'     . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,     .         . 
For  the  best  Porter,  to  John  Cummings, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  S.  Williams,       .         .   "      . 
For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  Edwin  Fletcher, 
for  Garden  Royal,        ...... 

For  the  second  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Holden 

Pippin, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,  for  Sunmier 
Pippin,         .         .         .         , 
Pears. — For  the  best  Andrews,  to  C.  N.  Brackett, 
For  the  second  best,  to  John  L.  Bird, 
For  the  third  best,  to  C,  E.  Grant,  . 
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;  Doyenne  Boussock,  to  E.  \V.  Wood,         .  $3  00 

jcond  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,       .         .         .  2  00 

lird  best,  to  Charles  Bird,           .         .         .  1  00 

;  Flemish  Beauty,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,       .  3  00 

jcond  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,         .         .         .  2  00 
of  any  other  variety,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  for 

ucrative, 3  00 

Kjond  best,  to  C.  E.   (irant,   for  Belle   Lu- 

2  00 

lird  best,  to  J.  H.  Fenno,  for  Golden  Beurre,  1  00 
5S. — For  the  best  of  any  variety,  to  J.  B. 

for  Moore's  Early, 4  00 

jcond  best,  to  J.  \V.  Talbot,  for  Norwood,  3  00 
lird  best,  to  N.  B.  White,  for  Norfolk  Mus- 

2  00 

>urth  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Delaware,    .  1  00 
r  the  best  of  any  variety,  to  J.  T.  Foster, 

ter, 4  00 

jcond  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Early 

rd, 3  00 

lird  best,  to  Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Cath- 

2  00 

►urth  best,  to  J.  H.  Fenno,  for  Seedhng,     .  1  00 


tuck,  for  Apples, 

1  00 

lings,  "         t*            .... 

2  00 

Qt,  for  collection  of  Apples, 

1  00 

kett,  for  Apples  and  Pears, 

2  00 

unt,  Jr.,  for  Grapes,  Pears,  and  Apples,    . 

1  00 

rown,  for  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears, 

1  00 

Coolidge,  for  Pears, 

1  00 

tosh,            4^        u             ... 

1  00 

•tridge,  for  Grapes  and  Pears,    . 

1  00 

b,  for  collection  of  Plums, 

2  00 

dford,  for  Green  Gage  Plums,    . 

2  00 

inson,  for  Peaches,    .... 

1  00 
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ANNUAL   EXHIBITION. 

September  19,  20,  21,  and  22. 

Special  Frizes  offered  by  Peter  Smith. 

Apples. — For  the  largest  and  handsomest  dish,  to  Charles 

Steams,  for  Gravenstein, 

Pears. — For  the  largest  and  handsomest  dish,  to  William 

T.  Hall,  for  Beurre  Clairgeau,  .... 
Foreign  Grapes. — For  the  largest  and  handsomest  bunch 

of  Black,  to  E.  W.  Wood,  for  Black  Hamburg,  . 
For  the  largest  and  handsomest  bunch   of  White,   to 

E.  W.  Wood,  for  Golden  Hamburg,      . 


Society's  Prizes. 

Apples. — For  the  best  Alexander,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 
For  the  best  American  Beauty,  to  Edwin  Fletcher, 
For  the  best  Baldwin,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Heustis,  . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,     . 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  John  Cummings,    . 
For  the  best  Blue  Pearmain,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 
For  the  best  Cogswell,  to  John  CunMnings,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 
For  the  best  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  to  John  Cummings 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Asa  Clement,  , 

For  the  best  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  to  F.  P.  Fisher, 

For  the  second  best,  to  O.  B.  Hadwen,     . 
For  the  best  Dutch  Codliu,  to  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 
For  the  best  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  to  O.  B.  Hadwen, 
For  the  best  Holden  Pippin,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  Cummings, 
For  the  best  Fall  Pippin,  to  Asa  Clement, 
For  the  best  Fameuse,  to  Asa  Clement, 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  W.  Wood, 


3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 


2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
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3t  Foundling,  to  Edwin  Fletcher, 

second  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

third  best,  to  J,  W.  Manning, 

fourth  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 

5t  Garden  Royal,  to  Edwin  Fletcher, 

it  Golden  Russet,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 

5t  Gravenstein,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 

jecond  best,  to  Warren  Heustis,  . 

iiird  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

burth  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,  . 

5st  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  to  M.  W.  C-had- 

I,         .....         . 

second  best,  to  John  Fillebrown, 

;hird  best,  to  George  N.  Noyes,  . 

burth  best,  to  Edwin  Fletcher,     . 

\t  Hunt  Russet,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

^cond  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 

third  best,  to  D.  W.  Ix)throp, 

burth  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

st   King  of  Tompkins   County,    to   Edwin 

er, 

second  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 

third  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett, 

st  Ladies'  Sweet,  to  Edwin  Fletcher, 

second  best,  to  J.  W.  Manning,  . 

third  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett, 

jt  Lyscom,  to  Asa  Clement, 

second  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

St  Maiden's  Blush,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno 

second  best,  to  John  Cummings,  . 

bird  best,  to  J.  W.  Manning, 

\t  Minister,  to  Asa  Clement, 

second  best,  to  William  T.  Hall,  . 

it  Mother,  to  Edwin  Fletcher, 

second  best,  to  John  Cummings,  . 

third  best,  to  E.  W.  Wood, 

burth  best,  to  O.  B.  Had  wen, 

3t  Northern  Spy,  to  John  Cummings, 

second  best,  to  A.  G.  Bettison,*    . 

third  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 
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ANNUAL   EXHIBITION. 

September  19,  20,  21,  and  22. 

Special  Prizes  offered  by  Peter  Smith. 

Apples. — For  the  largest  and  handsomest  dish,  to  Charles 

Steams,  for  Gravenstein,      .         . 
Pears. — For  the  largest  and  handsomest  dish,  to  William 

T.  Hall,  for  Beurre  Clairgeaii,        .... 
Foreign  Grapes. — For  the  largest  and  handsomest  bunch 

of  Black,  to  E.  "W.  Wood,  for  Black  Hamburg,     . 
For  the  largest  and  handsomest  bunch   of  White,    to 

E.  W.  Wood,  for  Golden  Hamburg,      . 


Society's  Prizes, 

Apples. — For  the  best  Alexander,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 
For  the  best  American  Beauty,  to  Edwin  Fletcher, 
For  the  best  Baldwin,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Heustis,  . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,     . 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  John  Cummings,    . 
For  the  best  Blue  Pearmain,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 
For  the  best  Cogswell,  to  John  Cimimings,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 
For  the  best  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  to  John  Cummings 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Asa  Clement,  , 

For  the  best  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  to  F.  P.  Fisher, 

For  the  second  best,  to  O.  B.  Hadwen,     . 
For  the  best  Dutch  Codlin,  to  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 
For  the  best  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  to  O.  B.  Hadwen, 
For  the  best  Holden  Pippin,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  Cummings, 
For  the  best  Fall  Pippin,  to  Asa  Clement, 
For  the  best  Fameuse,  to  Asa  Clement, 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  W.  Wood, 


\ 
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jt  Foundling,  to  Edwin  Fletcher. 

second  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

liird  best,  to  J.  W.  Manning, 

burth  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 

;t  Garden  Royal,  to  Edwin  Fletcher, 

it  Golden  Russet,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno 

it  Gravenstein,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 

lecond  best,  to  Warren  Heustis,  . 

hird  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

burth  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,  . 

ist  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  to  M.  W.  C'had 

jecond  best,  to  John  Fillebrown, 

bird  best,  to  George  N.  Noyes,  . 

burth  best,  to  Edwin  Fletcher,     . 

it  Hunt  Russet,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

second  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 

Mrd  best,  to  D.  W.  Lothrop, 

burth  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore. 

!St  King  of  Tompkins   County,    to   Edwin 

Br, 

jecond  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 

ihird  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett, 

jt  Ladies'  Sweet,  to  Edwin  Fletcher, 

tecond  best,  to  J.  \V.  Manning,  . 

;hird  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett, 

Jt  Lyscom,  to  Asa  Clement, 

second  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

Jt  Maiden's  Blush,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno 

lecond  best,  to  John  Cummings,  . 

hird  best,  to  J.  W.  Manning, 

(t  Minister,  to  Asa  Clement, 

jecond  best,  to  William  T.  Hall,  . 

it  Mother,  to  Edwin  Fletcher, 

second  best,  to  John  Cummings,  . 

;hird  best,  to  E.  W.  Wood, 

burth  best,  to  O.  B.  Hadwen, 

5t  Northern  Spy,  to  John  Cummings, 

second  best,  to  A.  G.  Bettison,    . 

third  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 
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For  the  fourth  best,  to  W.  T.  Hall, 
For  the  best  Orange  Sweet,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Fillebrown, 
For  the  best  Porter,  to  Elisha  Tower, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cummings,  . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Charles  Bird, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 
For  the  best  Pumpkin  Sweet,  to  Charles  Steams, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  Cummings,     . 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  George  H.  Stevens, 
For  the  best  Rhode  Island  Greening,  to  E.  W.  Wood, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Charles  Bird, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  W.  A.  Craft, 
For  the  best  Roxbury  Russet,  to  Warren  Ileustis, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  L.  De  Wolf, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  Cummings, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  John  L.  Bird, 
For  the  best  Sudbury  Sweet,  to  Edwin  Fletcher,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cunamings, 
For  the  best  Twenty  Ounce,  to  O.  B.  Hadwen,     . 
For  the  best  Washington  Strawberry,  to  J.  H.  Fenno, 
For  the  best  Yellow  Bellflower,  to  F.  B.  Hayes,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Asa  Clement, 
Second  prize  for  Crab  Apples,  to  Benj.  F.  Hunt,  for 
Transcendent, 

Third  prize,  to  Horace  Partridge,  for  Transcendent 

Fourth  Prize,  to  J.  E.  Hoar,    .... 
Pears. — For  the  best  Adams,  to  Hove}'  &  Co., 
For  the  best  Andrews,  to  Jesse  Haley, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Horace  Partridge, 

For  the  third  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith, 
For  the  best  Bartlett,  to  John  McClure, 

For  the  second  best,  to  William  R.  Austin, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Charles  Bird, 
For  the  best  Belle  Lucrative,  to  Horace  Eaton,     . 
For  the  second  best,  to  Horace  Partridge, 
For  tlie  third  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett, 
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ourth  best,  to  J.  C.  Park,   . 

t  Beurre  d'Anjou,  to  W.  R.  Austin, 

econd  best,  to  J.  McCliire, 

bird  best,  to  J.  H.  Fenno, 

burth  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker, 

t  Beurre  Bosc.to  \V.  R.  Austin, 

econd  best,  to  John  L.  Bird, 

bird  best,  to  W.  T.  Andrews,     . 

ourth  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 

t  Beurre  Clairgeau,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno 

econd  best,  to  Horace  Partridge, 

hird  best,  to  John  Fillebrown,     . 

[)urth  best,  to  Charles  Bird, 

t  Beurre  Diel,  to  A.  McDermott, 

econd  best,  to  W.  S.  Janvrin,     . 

tiird  best,  to  W.  C.  Strong, 

t  Beurre  Gris  d'  Hiver  Nouveau,  to  Hovey 

econd  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant, 

hird  best,  to  E.  W.  Wood, 

t  Beurre  Hardy,  to  C.  F.  Curtis, 

econd  best,  to  W.  R.  Austin, 

hird  best,  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 

ourth  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker,      . 

t  Beurre  Langelier,  to  John  L.  Bird, 

econd  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant, 

hird  best,  to  W.  R.  Austin, 

t  Beurre  Superfin,  to  J.  C.  Park, 

econd  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

hird  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,   . 

Durth  best,  to  John  L.  Bird, 

t  Bumim,  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 

econd  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 

hird  best,  to  MarshaU  P.  Wilder, 

t  Caen  du  France,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

econd  best,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

hird  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  . 

t  Dana's  Hovey,  to  Eben  Snow, 

econd  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

hird  best,  to  E.  W.  Wood, 
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For  the  best  De  Tongres,  to  C.  E.  Grant,    . 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 

For  the  third  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis,  . 
For  the  best  Doyenne  Boussoek,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  third  best,  to  E.  W.  Wood, 
For  the  best  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  C.,Park, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,   . 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  best  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  to  W.  R.  Austin 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  MeClure, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 
Second  prize  for  Flemish  Beauty,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno 

Third  prize,  to  J.  Cruickshanks, 
For  the  best  Fulton,  to  Charles  F.  Curtis,    . 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  C.  Park,     . 
For  the  best  Glout  Morceau,  to  W.  P.  Walker,    . 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  L.  DeWolf, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 
For  the  best  Goodale,  to  W.  R.  Austin, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
For  the  best  Howell,  to  W.  8.  Janvrin, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Jesse  Haley, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 
For  the  best  Lawrence,  to  Horace  Partridge, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  McClure, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  B.  Moore, 
For  the  best  Louise  Bonne  of  Jerse}^  to  William  T.  Hall 

For  the  second  best,  to  Alexander  Dickinson,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Charles  Bird, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 
For  the  best  Marie  Louise,  to  Alexander  Dickinson, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  L.  DeWolf, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
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:  Merriam,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

jcond  best,  to  Ilovey  &  Co., 

lird  best,  to  George  B.  Cutter,    . 

)urth  best,  to  John  L.  DeWolf,  . 

;  Moore's  Pound,  to  Ilovey  &  Co., 

i  Mount  Vernon,  to  Walker  &  Co., 

jcond  best,  to  A.  McDennott,    . 

lird  best,  to  Charles  Bird, 

st  Onondaga    or    Swan's    Orange,   to  A 

mott,  ..... 

ioond  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker,     . 

lird  best,  to  Charles  Bird,  . 

mrth  best,  to  Horace  Partridge, 

;  Paradis  d'  Automne,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder 

?cond  best,  to  Ilovey  &  Co., 

lird  best,  to  John  L.  Bird, 

)urth  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,     . 

;  Pratt,  to  Lewis  Hall, 

Bcond  best,  to  Ilovey  &  Co., 

lird  best,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

t  Seckel,  to  John  L.  Bird,  . 

econd  best,  to  Lewis  Hall, 

lird  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  . 

>nrth  best,  to  Horace  Partridge, 

t  Sheldon,  to  J.  McClure,   . 

3Cond  best,  to  George  S.  Harwood, 

lird  best,  to  C.  F.  Curtis,  . 

)urth  best,  to  W.  A.  Craft, 

Souvenir  de  Congr^s,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder 

t  St.  Michael  Archangel,  to  Jesse  Halo}', 

?cond  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 

lird  best,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

mrth  best,  to  Alexander  Dickinson, 

;  Urbaniste,  to  J.  C.  Park, 

jcond  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,^  . 

lird  best,  to  E.  W.  Wood, 

►urth  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

;  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  to  Horace  Eaton 

jcond  best,  to  Charles  Binl, 

lird  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,   . 
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For  the  best  Winter  Nelis,  to  John  L.  Bird, 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker,     . 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  A.  Crafts, 
Peaches. — Second  prize  for  the  best  dish,  to  J.  T.  Foster, 

for  Foster, 

Third  prize,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Early  Crawford, 
For  the  best  dish  of  Orchard  House  Culture,  to  John 
Falconer,  for  Lord  Palmerstqn,  .... 
For  the  second  best,  to  John  Kelly,  for  Late  Crawford, 
For  the  third  best,  to  John  Falconer,  for  Late  Crawford, 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  John  Falconer,  for  Princess 

of  Wales, 

Nectarines. — For  the  best  dish,  to  John  Falconer,  for 

Rivers*  Victoria, 

Plums. — For  the  best  collection,  to  Horace  Eaton,  . 
For  the  best  dish,  to  Horace  Eaton,  for  Reine  Claude 

de  Bavay, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  M.  Codman,     .         ; 
For  the  third  best,  to  H.V.  Draper,  for  Coe's  Golden 

Drop, 

Native  Grapes. — For  the  best  six  bunches  Adirondac,  to 

Horace  Eaton, 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 
For  the  best  six  bunches  Concord,  to  Nathan  Blanchard 
For  the  second  best,  to  E.  P.  Richardson, 
For  the  third  best,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 
For  the  best  Delaware,  to  W.  H.  Wilcox,    . 
For  the  second  best,  to  8.  G.  Damon, 
For  the  third  best,  to  F.  &  L.  Clapp, 
For  the  best  Hartford,  to  Horace  Eaton, 
For  the  second  best,  to  8.  G.  Damon, 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  T.  Andrews,     . 
For  the  best  Israella,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  L.  Bird,  . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Horace  Eaton, 
For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  John  B.  Moore 

for  Moore's  Early, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Horace  Eaton,  for  Eumelan 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  for  Middlesex, 
Foreign  Grapes. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  C.  M 
Atkinson,    . 
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econd  best,  to  E.  H.  Luke,         .         .         .  $10  m 

bird  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith,            ...  8  (JO 

t  four  varieties,  to  E.  \V.  Wood,          .         .  8  Ud 

irize  for  three  varieties,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  5  00 
ize  for   two  bunches  of  any  Black  Grape, 

;.  Rand  Jr., 3  00 

ize  for  two  bunches  of  an}-  White  Grape, 

;.  Rand,  Jr., 3  00 


8  for  Apples: — 

ver,  for  Queen  of  the  Orchard, 

ao,  for  Orange  Sweet, 

arsh,  for  Rome  Beauty, 

LTtwell,  for  twenty-thi*ee  varieties  of  Apples 

.  S.  Homer,  for  collection, 

bison,  "  *' 

wen,  "  '' 

Fvhall,  "  ''• 

arsh,  for  Apples, 

jnt,      "         '' 

QO,  for  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears, 

oiings,  for     "  "  *'     . 

wrers,  for  Apples  and  Pears, 

[)ng,  for  Crab  Apples, 
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ickshanks. 

for  collection. 

rlridge. 

((           t( 

F.  Hunt, 

ti                      44 

i, 

It, 

Pill, 

es, 

hell, 

reland. 

oore. 

}tin,  for  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears, 
iapp,  for  Seedling  Pears  (Harris) , 
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Gratuities  for  Foreign  Grapes:  — 

To  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  collection, 

B.  G.  Smith,         ^         u 

Gratuities  for  Native  Grapes^  etc. :  — 

To  S.  G.  Damon,  for  Delaware, 

W.  T.  Andrews,  for  collection,  .... 

Jonathan  Mann,        ....... 

Amos  Bates, . 

E.Myrick, 

N.  B.  White, 

James  H.  Ricketts,  for  sixty-five  varieties  of  Seedling 

Grapes, 

John  Falconer,  for  Peaches,  orchard-house  culture, 

W,  S.  Janvrin,  for  Quinces, 

Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Basket  of  Fruit, 


September  30. 
Gratuities :  — 
To  C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Pears, 
C.  E.  Grant,  for  Seckel  Pears, 
F.  &  L.  Clapp,  for  Seedling  Pears,    . 
J.  Fisk  Allen,  for  Native  Grapes, 
E.  P.  Richardson,  for  collection  of  Grapes, 
M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  Apples, 


October  7. 

Pears. — For  the  best  Beurre  Bosc,  to  S.  C.  Perkins, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  R.  Austin,      . 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  V.  Wellington,   . 
For  the  best  Beurre  Clairgeau,  to  W.  T.  Hall, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Fillebrown, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,    . 
For  the  best  Beurre  Diel,  to  T.  M.  Davis,    . 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  S.  Janvrin,     . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Daniel  Cross, 
For  the  best  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  to  John  McClure 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  R.  Austin, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  C.  Park, 
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Bt  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  to  W.  T.  Hall, 

second  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 

third  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,   . 

st  Urbaniste,  to  Benj.  B.  Davis,   . 

second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,   . 

third  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,    . 

or  the  best  Alexander,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno 

3t  Fall  Orange,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

second  best,  to  O.  B.  Hadwen,     . 

st  Gravenstein,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

second  best,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 

st  Orange  Sweet,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 

second  best,  to  Edwin  Fletcher,    . 

st  Porter,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 

second  best,  to  John  Cummings, 

st  Twenty  Ounce,  to  O.  B.  Hadwen,     . 

PES.  —  For  the  best  six  bunches  Catawba,  to 

Grant, 

second  best,  to  Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  . 
it  six  bunches  Concord,  to  Nathan  Blauchard 
second  best,  to  J.  W.  Talbot, 
st  six  bunches  Creveling,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 
second  best,  to  Horace  Eaton, 
st  six  bunches  Diana,  to  Horace  Partridge, 
second  best,  to  William  H.  Wilcox, 
st  six  bunches  lona,  to  E])en  Snow, 
second  best,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 
st  six  bunches  l8a])ella,  to  J.  V.  Wellington 
second  best,  to  Horace  Partridge, 
prize  for  Wilder  (No.  4)  to  S.  G.  Damon, 
APES.  —  Por  the  best  three  varieties,  two 
es  each,  to  Benj.  G.  Smith,  for  Muscat  Ham- 
Golden  Hamburg,  and  Wilmot's  New  Black 

urg, 

econd  best,  to  E.  W.  Wood,  for Wilmot's Ham- 
Black  Hamburg,  and  Victoria  Hamburg, 
5st  two  bunches  of  any  variety,  to  E.  W. 
,  for  Wilmot's  Hamburg,  .... 
second  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  for  (Golden 
urg, 
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S.  Janvrin 


illey, 


for 


Apple 


for  Orange 


QiTNCES. — For  the  best  dish  of  any  variety,  to  Charies 
Bird,  for  Orange  Quince, 
For  the  second  best,  to  W 

Quince, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Frank  M.  G 

Quince, 

ChratuUies : — 

To  Horace  Partridge,  for  Pears, 

Frank  M.  GiUey,     "       " 

John  Capen,  '*       " 

Charles  Bird,  "       '' 

F.  Hunt,  Jr.,  ''       *' 
Robert  Manning,     "       " 
John  McChu^,         ''       " 
Joseph  Parker,         '*       " 
John  L.  Bird,           '*       " 
J.  Cruickshanks,     " 
J.  W.  Talbot,          '' 
J.  C.  Park, 
Hovey  <fe  Co.,          '' 
Lewis  Slack,  " 
Josiah  Crosby,         " 
Miss  H.M.Young,  '' 
C.  N.  Brackett,  for  collection  of  Pears, 

G.  M.  Mellen,     ''  "  '» 
S.  G.  Damon,  for  Sheldon  Pears, 
Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  for  Apples, 
O.  B.  Hadwen,               "         " 
W.  W.  Winkley,            "         '' 
EHsha  Tower,                 "         ** 
Edwin  Fletcher,  for  collection  of  Apples, 
Samuel  HartweU  "            "  '' 
John  Cummings,  for  Apples  and  Pears, 
T.  M.  Davis,         "        "         ''       '' 
Augustus  Torrey,'^       "         '*       " 
Charles  Garfield,  ''        ''         "       '* 
George  Frazier,     *' 
Joseph  H.Fenno,  " 
S.  N.  Gaut,           '' 
C.  E.  Grant,          '' 


collection  of  Apples 

(t         ((        (( 


and  Pears, 


i 
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jth,  for  Apples  and  Quinces, 

91  00 

tfoore,  for  collection  of  Grapes,   . 

2  00 

aton,  for  Grapes,         .... 

1  00 

;Chings,  for  Isabella  Grapes, 

1  00 

ith,  for  collection  of  Foreign  Grapes,  . 

2  00 

October  14. 
►flSn,  for  Pears, 

1  00 

mt,  for  Goodale  Pears, 

1  00 

[ford,  for  Duchesse  d*  Angouleme  Pears, 

1  00 

,  for  Beurre  Diel  Pears, 

1  00 

X  Wheeler,  for  Grapes, 

1  00 

October  21. 

j«; — 

lopkins,  for  Baldwin  Apples, 

1  00 

ladboume,  for  Blue  Pearmain  Apples,  . 

1  00 

5r.  S.  Homer,  for  Pears  and  Apples,     . 

2  00 

iwen,               "       ''       " 

2  00 

').  Wheeler,      ''       '*       "         " 

1  00 

Jllen,                 ''       ''       ''         '' 

1  00 

OOTOBEE   28. 

is: — 

.  Fowle,  for  Apples,    .... 

1  00 

]!lapp,  for  Seedling  Pears,     . 

2  00 

^mith,  for  Muscat  Hamburg  Grapes,     . 

1  00 

November  4. 
w; — 

ey,  for  Pears,      .... 
^ntosh,  for  collection  of  Pears, 
ladboume,  for  Apples, 
ackett,  ''        ''      . 

dwen,  "       "      . 

artridge,  for  collection  of  Apples, 
jwhaU,       ''  "  "     . 

ent,  '*  ''  "     . 
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To  William  T.  Hall,  for  Apples  and  Pears, 
J.  T.  Foster, 
A.  J.  Dean, 
D.  B.  Flint, 
S.  N.  Gaut, 
T.  M.  Davis, 

November  11. 

Peaks. — ^For  the  best  Beurre  d'  Anjou,  to  W.  R.  Austin, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 
For  the  best  Dana's  Hovey,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 
For  the  best  Easter  Beurre,  to  Alexander  Dickinson, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 
For  the  best  Glout  Morceau,  to  A.  S.  M'Intosh,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker,     .  . 
For  the  best  Lawrence,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  McClure,     . 
For  the  best  Winter  Nelis,  to  John  L.  Bird, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker,     . 

French  Premiums. 
Winter  Apples. — For  the  best  Baldwin,  to  John  Cum 

mings, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  T.  Foster, 
For  the  best  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  to  John  B.  Moore 

For  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 
For  the  best  King  of  Tompkins  County,  to  Asa  Clement 

For  the  second  best,  to  Edwin  Fletcher,   . 
For  the  best  Northern  Spy,  to  S.  N.  Gaut,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  T.  Hall, 
For  the  best  Rhode  Island  Greening,  to  Frank  M.  Gilley 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  W.  Wood, 
For  the  best  Roxbury  Russet,  to  John  Cunmiings, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno, 

Oratuities : — 
To  John  L.  Bird,  for  Beurre  d'Aremberg  Pears, 
J.  C.  Park,  for  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears, 
J.  Cruickshanks,  for  Beurre  d* Anjou  Pears, 
W.  P.  Walker,  for  Vicar  of  Winkfield  Pears,      . 
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r  Dickinson,  for  Pears, 

vis,  "       '' 

It,  ''       " 

nure,  "       '' 

mt,  for  collection  of  Pears,  . 

ith,  "  "  " 

etcher,  for  collection  of  Apples, 

ent,       ''  "  " 

ylor,      "  "  '' 

irtweD,''  "  " 

imings,  for  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears, 

.  Fenno,  ''  "  '' 

L  Wheeler,  for  collection,    . 

[gent,  for  Oranges,       .... 

'^8  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  J.  H.  Fenno,  for 
ny,  Norfolk. 

active  Prize  of  fifty  dollars  was  awarded  to  Marshall 
r  the  best  Seedling  Strawberry,  after  a  public  trial  of 
he  President  Wilder,  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  quality. 

t  awarded  to  each  contributor  is  as  follows : 
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2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

.         1  00 

1  00 

!1sk      . 

.       «6 

Coffin,  William  E. 

.       «1 

T.       . 

4 

Comley,  James 

9 

M.       . 

17 

Cooledge,  W.  D. 

1 

t. 

.       32 

Craft,  George  . 

1 

,                 . 

23 

Crafts,  William  A. 

3 

G. 

4 

Crosby,  Jonlah 

9 

. 

34 

Cross,  Daniel  . 

2 

. 

31 

Cruickshanks,  Georg 

e       .        1 

athan  . 

7 

Cruickshanks,  Jamee 

6 

1 

4 

Cummings,  John 

.       65 

II?. 

44 

Curtis,  Charles  F. 

.       15 

»D.      . 

5 

Cutter,  George  B. 

2 

. 

1 

Damon,  S.  G.  . 

.       39 

M.  W. 

11 

Davis,  B.  B.     . 

.       20 

R.       . 

3 

Davis,  T.  M.    . 

.       26 

nC.      . 

5 

Dean,  A.  J. 

1 

i»                    . 

20 

DeWolf,  John  L. 

9 

• 

50 

Dickinson,  Alexande 

r        .       12 

I. 

2 

Draper,  H.  V. 

1 
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Eaton,  Horace, 

$53 

Ireland,  George  W. 

. 

Eaton,  Joseph  B. 

1 

Irvin,  John 

Falconer,  John 

26 

Janvrin,  W.  S. 

Faxon,  E.         .         .         . 

1 

Joyce,  Mrs.  S. 

Felton,  A.  W.  . 

3 

Kelley,  John     . 

Fenno,  J.  H.    . 

151 

Kendrick,  Mrs.  H.  P 

. 

Fillebrown,  John 

17 

Kingman,  CD. 

Fisher,  J.  R.    . 

1 

Langworthy,  I.  P.    . 

Fisher,  F.  P.    . 

3 

Lothrop,  D.  W. 

Fletcher,  Edwin 

52 

Luke,  E.  H.     . 

FUnt,  D.  B.      . 

5 

Mann,  Jonathan 

Fobes,  Mrs.  B. 

4 

Manning,  J.  W. 

Foster,  J.  T.    . 

15 

Manning,  Robert 

Fowle,  Charles  L.     . 

1 

Marsh,  Francis 

Fraizer,  George 

2 

McClure,  John 

Frost,  Stiles     . 

2 

McDermott,  A. 

Garfield,  Charles 

33 

MeUen,  G.  M. 

Gaut,  S.  N.      . 

8 

Merrill,  S.  A.  . 

Gerry,  C.F.     . 

1 

Mlntosh,  A.  S. 

Getchell,  S.  S. 

1 

Mitchell,  E.  M. 

Gill,  Mrs.  E.  M.       . 

14 

Moore,  John  B. 

Gilley,  Frank  M.      . 

17 

Myrick,  E. 

Gould,  Frederick 

2 

Newhall,  Josiah 

Grant,  C.  E.    . 

53 

NewhaU,  WUbur  T. 

Hadwen,  0.  B. 

25 

Noyes,  George  N. 

Haley,  Jesse     . 

12 

Nugent,  James 

Hall,  Lewis 

8 

Oldreive,  R.     . 

HaU,  WiUiam  T.       . 

23 

Park,  John  C.  . 

Hartwell,  Samuel 

59 

Parker,  Joseph 

Harwood,  G.  S. 

3 

Partridge,  Horace 

Hayes,  F.  B.    . 

5 

Perkins,  S.  C.  . 

Heustis,  Warren 

36 

Pierce,  Geoi^eW. 

Hill,  George     . 

2 

Pillsbury,  Enoch 

Hitchings,  E.  H.       . 

1 

Rand,  E.  S.,  Jr. 

Hoar,  J.  E.      . 

1 

Richards,  J.  S. 

Hodgkins,  John  E.   . 

1 

Richardson,  C.  E. 

Horner,  Mrs.  C.  N.  S. 

8 

Richardson,  E.  P. 

Hovey  &  Co.    . 

70 

Ricketts,  J.  H. 

Hunt,  B.  F.      . 

6 

Russell,  Walter 

Hunt,  F.,  Jr.   . 

1 

Safford,  A.  H. 
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I, 

91 

Walker  &  Co.  . 

«3 

w. 

4 

Ware,  Benj.  P. 

2 

2 

Waters,  G.  F. 

3 

78 

WelUngton,  J.  V. 

5 

2 

Weston,  Daniel, 

1 

9 

Wheeler,  Miss  A.  C, 

10 

les 

9 

White,  N.  B.    . 

10 

geM. 

3 

Wilcox,  J.  A.  J. 

4 

VV. 

1 

Wilcox,  WiUiam  H. 

5 

^. 

1 

Wilder,  MarshaU  P. 

80 

1 

Williams,  C.  S. 

1 

.D. 

2 

Wilson,  H.  W. 

1 

6 

Winkley,  W.  W. 

1 

3 

2 

Wiswall,  H.  M. 

5 

8tU8 

1 

Wood,  E.  W.  . 

45 

6 

Wood,  W.  K.  . 

3 

, 

14 

Woodford,  J.  H. 

2 

r 

4 

Young,  H.  M. 

1 

» 

15 

ppropri 

ation, 

, 

i 

J2,100 

iter  Smith  fti 

nd, 

• 

20 

>2,120 

<i, 

. 

$1,423 

tize  to  Mars 

haUP. 

Wilder,      .                  50 
20 

arded,     . 

• 

527 

2,020 

lot  awarded, 

$100 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

Committee   on   Vegetables, 

For  the  Year  1876. 


By  C.  N.  BRACKETT,  Chairman. 


The  Committee  on  Vegetables  present  to  the  Society  the  follow 
ing  brief  report  of  their  doings  for  the  year  1876. 

The  general  impression  that  we  derive  from  the  exhibitions  ( 
the  year  is,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  those  of  the  past  season  hai 
been,  beyond  dispute,  the  best  ever  made  in  this  departmei 
since  the  organization  of  the  Societ3%  The  number,  quality,  ai 
variety  of  specimens  on  exhibition  have  ftimished  pleasing  proo 
of  the  high  state  of  cultivation  in  this  vicinity,  and  have  sho^ 
that  our  leading  cultivators  are  striving,  in  honorable  competitioi 
to  bring  to  perfection  the  various  products  of  the  field  and  gardei 
The  weekly  exhibitions  have  been  much  in  advance  of  those 
last  year,  and  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  near  approach 
many  of  the  specimens  offered,  to  the  desired  standard  of  excellenc 
together  with  the  constantly  increasing  competition  in  this  depai 
ment  of  the  Society's  exhibitions,  we  are  led  to  remark,  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  abroad,  which  is  not  only  encouraging,  b 
gives  the  fairest  promise  for  the  future.  Every  cultivator  w) 
desires  to  be  successftil,  or  who  expects  to  realize  a  profit  from  I 
crops,  should  keep  a  two-fold  purpose  in  view,  in  respect  to  tl 
quality  of  the  various  productions  he  raises :  first,  never  to  allc 
any  good  thing  to  deteriorate  on  his  hands  ;  and  second,  to  be  co 
stantly  taxing  the  forces  of  nature  to  produce  a  better  than  tl 
best  product  yet  known.  It  is  an  established  fact  in  vegetable  lil 
that  deterioration  is  quite  as  possible  as  improvement.     It  is  n 
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ve  "  the  earth  }ield  her  increase"  in  abundance ;  that 
lid  be  made  better  in  quality,  and  more  desirable  year 


the  improvement  noticed  in  some  of  the  leading 
v^etables  during  the  past  few  years,  is  due  to  the 
preciation  by  cultivators  of  the  importance  of  pure  and 
}.  This  is  a  matter  which  we  are  convinced  is  receiving 
)n  than  formerly.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  seen  on 
nd  which  have  taken  first  prizes  the  past  season,  have 
n  the  collections  of  those  contributors  who  grow  their 
nd  in  some  instances  make  a  specialty  of  some  par- 
t,  as  the  cauliflower,  cabbage,  melon,  squash,  celery, 
or  some  one  of  the  various  root  crops.  Year  after 
jtant  care  in  their  selection,  and  by  saving  from  only  the 
most  perfect  specimens,  their  stock  of  seeds  has  been 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  sought  after  from  far  and  near, 
nand  almost  fabulous  prices,  if  they  should  chance  to 
IS  to  dispose  of.  Hence,  it  requires  very  little  common 
ceive  that  a  cultivator  who  is  satisfied  to  gather  his 
ly  and  promiscuously,  cannot  successfblly  compete  with 
Bful  and  prudent  neighbor,  either  in  the  prices  which 
[>r  his  products  in  the  market,  or  in  taking  first  prizes 
s. 

donal  exhibition  of  Lettuce,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms, 
andelions,  and  other  forced  vegetables,  previous  to  the 
bition,  were  made  in  the  Library  Room  of  the  Society, 
[  to  make  the  weekly  shows  interesting  during  the 
id  early  spring  months.  For  these  contributions  we  are 
•ted  to  Josiah  Crosby,  Hovey  &  Co.,  James  Comley, 
bU,  and  George  Hill. 

alea  Exhibition,  April  8th,  the  display  of  forced  vege- 
ot  so  large  as  on  some  former  occasions,  but  what  was 
uantity  was  more  than  made  up  in  the  superior  quality 
mens  offered.  At  this  exhibition,  C.  M.  Atkinson 
mens  of  a  new  and  very  beautiful  variety  of  Parsley, 
very  ornamental,  and  which  your  Committee  consider  a 
isition.  June  3d,  we  were  favored  with  some  very  fine 
Lsparagus,  from  John  B.  Moore  and  Samuel  Hartwell, 
as  usual,  taking  the  first  prize.  Large  and  superior 
ere  also  shown  at  this  time  b}'  Josiah  Crosby,  Walter 
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Russell,  M.  W.  Chadboome,  and  others.  On  June  27th  and  July  8th, 
the  exhibitions  were  unusuUy  fine,  and  the  different  varieties  shown 
bore  ample  evidence  of  care  and  skill  in  their  cultivation.  July  15th, 
some  exceedingly  fine  and  well  grown  specimens  of  the  Black  Pekin 
Egg  Plant  were  exhibited  by  James  Bard,  gardener  to  Harvey  D. 
Parker,  who  also  showed  fine  specimens  of  Boston  Market  and 
Canada  Victor  Tomatoes. 

The  Emery  Tomato,  of  which  favorable  mention  was  made  in 
our  report  for  1875,  was  again  on  exhibition  during  the  past 
season.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  bids  fair,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  to  rival  many  long  established  favorites.  The 
specimens  of  Pekin  and  Large  Purple  Egg  Plant,  shown  at  the  ex- 
hibition on  the  12th  of  August,  were  the  largest  and  most  perfectly 
grown  your  Committee  have  ever  seen.  The  contributors  were 
George  Hill,  Josiah  Crosby,  Walter  Russell,  and  George  W.  Pierce. 
August  26th,  and  i^ain  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  C.  M.  Atkinson 
exhibited  a  tomato  under  the  name  of  the  "  Kelly."  It  is  a  large, 
smooth,  solid,  and  remarkably  handsome  variety.  Mr.  Atkinson 
speaks  very  highly  of  its  merits,  and  considers  it  superior  to  some 
of  the  older  sorts,  and  worthy  of  trial. 

Established  varieties  of  potatoes  have  taken  the  lead  this  season 
for  nearly  all  the  prizes  at  the  Annual  Show.  No  large  collections 
were  on  exhibition,  and  no  new  varieties,  except  a  seedling  from 
L.  W.  Weston,  which  he  enters  for  the  Society's  Prospective  Prize. 
No  description  of  this  seedling  has  been  ftimished  your  Committee. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  cultivators,  that  insects 
destructive  to  vegetation  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  experience  of  the  past  season, 
"  eternal  vigilance"  is  to  be  the  price  of  potatoes  next  year.  A 
neighbor  showed  us  his  field  the  past  summer,  which  was  literally 
alive  with  that  new  pest,  the  Colorado  beetle,  and,  very  naturally, 
inquired  how  to  exterminate  them.  This  is  a  question  perhaps  not 
very  easily  (uiswered,  but  it  is  one  which  every  cultivator  must 
look  squarely  in  the  face,  and  it  presents  a  wide  and  open  field 
for  experiment. 

The  display  of  vegetables  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  was  pro- 
nounced the  best  ever  made.  There  was  no  part  of  the  v^etable 
garden  left  unrepresented  at  this  season.  Among  the  largest  con- 
tributors were  Walter  Russell,  John  Cmnmings,  S.  A.  Merrill,  and 
Mrs.    M.   T.   Goddard,  whose   collections  were   much    admired. 
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izes  offered  for  Celery,  from  the  ftmd  donated  by 
irere  awarded  to  George  Hill  for  the  best  six  roots, 
sby  for  the  second  best. 

Q,  your  committee  would  signify  their  entire  satisfac- 
esults  of  the  past  year's  exhibitions.  The  improve- 
L  in  this  department  is  ftill  of  promise,  and  should 
y  greater  perseverance  in  the  fhture.  The  attention 
is  called  to  important  changes  in  the  Schedule  of 
x>ming  year.  Also  to  Rule  4,  page  29. 
i  list  shows  the  amount  of  prizes  and  gratuities 
ar  Committee  the  past  year.  , 

is  respectftilly  submitted. 


C.  N.  Bbackett, 
Walter  Russell, 
George  Hill, 
George.  W.  Pierce, 
John  Fillebrown, 
JosiAH  Crosby, 
Anthont  Hatch, 


Vegetable 
Committee, 


PRIZES  AND   GRATUITIES    FOR   VEGETABLES. 


December   18,  1875. 
Gratuity :  — 
To  Walter  Russell,  for  Cauliflowers, 

January  1,  1876.  ' 
Oratuity :  —  . 
To  C.  H.  Brackett,  for  Mushrooms, 

January  8. 
OratuUies : — 
To  Twombly  &  Son,  for  Dandelions, 
C.  H.  Brackett,  for  Mushrooms, 


January  15. 
Gratuity :  — 
To  James  Comle^^  for  Rhubarb, 


January  22. 

Gratuities  : — 

To  Josiah  Crosby,  for  Celerv', 
James  Comley,  **    Rhubarb, 
C.  H.  Brackett,  "    Mushrooms, 


January  29. 
Gratuities:  — 

To  C.  II.  Brackett,  for  Mushrooms, 
Hovey  &  Co., 


<i  a 


% 


February   5. 
Gratuity :  — 

To  James  Comley,  for  Rhubarb, 


PRIZES   AND   ORATUITIES   FOR   VEGETABLES. 

February  12. 
OrcUuiHes: — 
>  C.  H.  Bracket!,  for  Mushrooms  and  Rhubarb,    . 
James  Comley,  for  Rhubarb,      .... 
George  W.  Rerce,  for  Tennisball  Lettuce, 

February  19. 
OratuUy :  — 
I  Walter  Russell,  for  Tennisball  Lettuce, 


185 


$8  00 
2  00 
2  00 


00 


March  4. 

OratuUy:  — 

James  Comley,  for  Rhubarb,      . 

2  00 

March   11. 

Gratuities: — 

W.  Russell,  for  collection. 

4  00 

J.  Crosby,      ''         "         .         .       '  . 

4  00 

(jreorge  W.  l^erce,  for  Lettuce, 

2  00 

George  Hill,              ''*'... 

2  00 

James  Comley,  for  Mushrooms, 

2  00 

March  18. 
OratuUies : — 
W.  Russell,  for  collection, 
George  Hill,  "   Tennisball  Lettuce, 
J.  Comley,     "   Mushrooms, 


3  00 
2  00 
2  00 


March  25. 
Gratuities :  — 
W.  Russell,  for  collection, 
Geoige  F.  Stone,  for  Tennisball  Lettuce,    . 
George  Hill,  ''  "  " 


4  00 
2  00 
2  00 


March  25. 
Gratuities :  — 

James  Comley,  for  Mushrooms, 
Josiah  Crosby,  for  Lettuce, 


3  00 
2  00 


1 
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AZALEA   EXHIBITION. 

April  8. 

Parsley. — For  the  best  dish,  of  two  quarts,  to  C.  M. 

Atkinson, 

Lettuce. — For  the  best  four  heads  of  Tennisball,  to 

Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Geoi^e  F.  Stone, 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  T.  Andrews, 
Radishes.  —  For  the  best  four  bunches  of  Long  Scarlet, 

to  Walter  Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Crosby,    .... 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  W.  Chamberlain, 
For  the  best  Turnip  Rooted,  to  W.  Russell, 
Rhxtbarb.  —  For  the  best  twelve  stalks,  to  James  Coraley , 
Cucumbers.  — For  the  best  pair,  to  J.  W.  Twombly  & 

Son, 

Mushrooms.  —  For  the  best  dish,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

Ghratuities :  — 

To  W.  Russell,  for  collection, 

C.  W.  Chamberlain,  for  Lettuce,        .... 


April  22. 


OratuUy :  — 
To  G.  F.  Stone,  for  Lettuce, 


May  6. 


Gratuity: — 
To  W.  Russell,  for  collection, 


May  13. 
OraJtuities:  — 
To  W.  Russell,  for  collection, 
J,  Crosby,     "   Radishes, 
J.B.Moore,  "   Asparagus, 

B.  G.  Smith  "  "         .         . 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Turnip  Greens, 
M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  Rhubarb, 
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May  20. 

Gratuities:  — 

)  W.  Russell,  for  collection, 

.       $3  00 

M.  W.  Chadbourae,  for  Asparagus,  . 

2  00 

B.  G.  Smith,               ^^          u             .         . 

1  00 

J.  B.  Moore,               u          u             ^         , 

2  00 

Charles  Garfield,  for  Lettuce, 

2  00 

Alexander^ Anderson,  for  Rhubarb,     . 

2  00 

May  27. 
Gratuities: — 
)  J.  B.  Moore,  for  Asparagus, 
Alexander  Anderson,  for  Rhubarb, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 


2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


June  3. 

3PARAGUS.  —  For  the  best  four  bunches,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 
For  the  third  best,  to  M.  W.  Chadboume, 

TCUifBERS.  —  For  the  best  pair,  to  J.  Crosby, 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  Russell, 

3UBARB.  —  For  the  best  twelve   stalks,  to   Alexander 

Dickinson, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  F.  Curtis, 
For  the  third  best,  to  S.  Hartwell,    . 

LDiSHES.  —  For  the  best  Long  Scarlet,  to  J.  Crosby, 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  Russell, 

For  the  best  Turnip  Rooted,  to  W.  Russell, 

CTTUCE.  —  For  the  best  four  heads,  to  Josiah  Crosby- ,  for 
All  the  Year  Round,     ....  .         . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  for  Tennisball, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Charles  Garfield,     . 

lRrots.  —  For  the  best  twelve  Short  Scarlet,  to  J.  Crosby, 

Gratuities :  — 
>  Josiah  Crosby,  for  Egyptian  Beets,    .... 

Walter  Russell,  for  collection, 

E.  W.  Whitney,  for  Asparagus,  .... 

A.  D.  Capen,  for  Rhubarb, 

18 


4 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

2  00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

4 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

4 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

'1 


I 


I 

I 
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June  10. 
Gratuity : — 

To  A.  S.  M'Intosh,  for  Artichokes, 

June  17. 
Gratuity : — 

To  M.  W.  ChadbourDe,  for  HilFs  Early  Peas, 

June  21. 
Gratuities : — 

To  M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  collection, 
Walter  Russell,  "  " 

C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Lettuce, 
C.  E.  Grant,  for  collection  of  Peas 
Charles  Garfield,  for  Peas, 
W.  €.  Child,  for  Early  Dexter  Peas 

June  24. 
Gratuities : — 

To  M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  collection  of  Peas, 
G.  M.  Mellen,  "  *'  " 


STRAWBERRY   SHOW. 
June  27. 

Peas. — For  the  best  peck,  to  W.  C.  Child,  for  Advancer, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,  for  Alpha, 

For  the  third  best,  to  G.  M.  Mellen, 
Beets. — For  the  best  Turnip  Rooted,  to  J.  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  Russell, 

For  the  third  best,  to  George  W.  Pierce,  .         . 
For  the  best  Egyptian,  to  J.  Crosby,    . 

For  the  second  best,  to  G.  W.  Pierce, 
Cucumbers. — For  the  best  pair,  to  Walter  Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Crosb}^    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  George  W.  Pierce,  . 
Lettuce. — For  the  best,  of  any  variety,  to  G.  W.  Pierce 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  Russell, 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett, 
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iHROTS. — For  the  be^t  twelve  Short  Scarlet,  to  J.  Crosby,  $4  00 

aoNs.^-For  the  best  twelve,  to  J.  Crosby,    .         .         .  4  00 
rTATOB*. — For  the  best  peck,  to  C.  D.  Kmgman,  for 

Alpha, 4  00 


OroiuUies : — 
)  Jpsiah  Crosby,  for  Tailby's  Hybrid  Cucumbers,  . 
George  W.  Pierce,  for  collection, 
Walter  Russell,         *'  44  .         .         . 

Josiah  Crosby,  **  4.  .         .         . 


2  00 

3  00 
2  00 

4  00 


July  1. 
Oraiuity : — 
>  W.  C.  Child,  for  Advancer  Peas, 


2  00 


July  8. 

ANS. — For  the  best  peck  of  Cranberry,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,  . 
For  the  thu-d  best,  to  Walter  Russell,  for  Horticultural, 
LASHES. — For  the  best  four  Summer,  to  Walter  Russell, 
AS. — ^For  the  best  peck,  to  G.  M.  Mellen,  for  Advancer, 
IONS. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  Josiali  Crosby, 
BBAGES. — For  the  best   four,    to  Walter   Russell,    for 

Wyman, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Crosby,  for  Wyman, 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Crosby,  for  Wakefield, 
MATOEs. — For  the  best  twelve,  to  J.  Crosby,  for  Canada 

Victor, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Geoi^e  W^.  Pierce,  for  Emery, 


Gratuities : — 

CD.  Kingman,  for  Wax  Beans, 

W.  C.  Child,         '^     '' 

W.  Russell,  it     tt         tc 

W.  K.  Wood,       '*     u    '    ti 

C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Dwarf  Egg  Plant, 

Joseph  Tailby,  for  collection  of  New  Peas, 

(ieoi^e  W.  Pierce,  for  collection, 


4 

00 

8 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

4 

00 

4 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

1 

00 

'i 


,  I 
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July  15. 

Tomatoes. — ^For  the  best  twelve,  to  W.  Russell,  for  Boston 

Market, 

For  the  second  best,   to  James  Bard,   for  Boston 

Market, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Geoi^e  W.  Pierce,  for  Gen. 

Grant, 

Corn. — For  the  best  twelve  ears  of  Sweet,  to  W.  C.  Child, 

Gratuities : — 
To  James  Bard,  for  Black  Pekin  Egg  Plant, 
E.  W.  Wood,  for  Tom  Thumb  Com, 
Josiah  Crosby,  for  Early  Rose  Potatoes, 
C.  N.  Brackett,  for  collection,    . 
W.  C.  Child,        ''  ''  .         . 


July  22. 

Squashes. — ^For  the  best  four  Marrow,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
Cabbages. — For  the  best  Drumhead  to  W.  Russell, 
Tomatoes. — For  the  best  twelve,   to  Geoi^e  Hill,  for 

Emery, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Gen. 

Grant, 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Emery, 

Gratuities : — 
To  George  Hill,  for  Egg  Plant  and  Corn, 
C.  E.  Grant,  for  Com, 
W.  K.  Wood,  for  Wax  Beans, 
L.  W.  Weston,  for  collection, 
W.  Russell,  "  " 

W.  C.  Child,       "         '' 

July  29. 

Tomatoes. — For  the  best  twelve,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,  for 

Gen.  Grant, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Geoige  Hill,  for  Emery, 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Emery, 
For  the  fourth   best,   to  George   Hill,   for  Boston 
Market,        ........ 
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ORN. — For  the  best  twelve  ears  of  Sweet,  to  W.  Russell,  $4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  Hartwell,          .         .         .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  N.  Braekett,       .         .         .  2  00 

July  29. 
Igg  Plant. — For  the  best  four  specimens  of  Black  Pekin, 

to  Josiah  Crosby, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  Bard,         .         .         .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  G.  W.  Pierce,         .         .         .  2  00 

Gratuities : — 

0  Josiah  Crosby,  for  Onions, 1  00 

W.  C.  Child,  for  Sieva  Beans, 1  00 

G.  M.  Mellen,  for  collection,     ...                  .  1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,      ''           " 2  00 

Walter  Russell,  for  Purple  Egg  Plant,        .         .         .  3  00 
"           ''         *'  collection  of  Tomatoes,  three  va- 
rieties,            2  00 

Geoi^e  W.  Pierce,  for  Emery  Tomatoes,    .         .         .  1  00 

August  5. 
WEET  Corn. — For  the  best   Early  Crosby,  to   Samuel 

Hartwell, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  W.  Chadboume,      .         .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,            .         .         .  2  00 
For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

for  Burr's,    .         .         • 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Early 

Concord, 3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  N.  Braekett,  for  Triumph,  .  2  00 

QUASHES. — For  the  best  four  Marrow,  to  Walter  Russell,  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     .         .         .  3  00 
DMATOES. — ^For  the  best  twelve  specimens  of  Gen.  Grant, 

to  C.  N.  Braekett, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    .         .         .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  James  Bard,  .         .         .         .  2  00 
For  the  best  twelve  specimens  of  Boston  Market,  to 

George  Hill,         .    ' 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    .         .         .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  George  W.  Pierce,           .         .  2  00 
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For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  C.  N.  Brackett, 

for  Emery, 

For  the  second  best,  to  G.  W.  Pierce,  for  Emerj- ,      . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Geoi^e  Hill,  for  Emery, 

OratuUies : — 
To  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  collection, 

Walter  Russell,  for  Egg  Rant  and  Cabbages, 
N.  B.  White,  for  Early  Rose  Potatoes, 

C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Crosby  Corn  and  Egg  Plant, 

D.  B.  Flint,  for  Lima  Beans,     .... 
C.  E.  Grant,  '''*''  .... 


August  12. 

Eao  Plant. — For  the  best  four  specimens  of  Black  Pekin, 

to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  G.  W.  Pierce, 
For  the  best  Large  Round  Purple,  to  Geoi^e  Hill, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Josiah  Crosb}', 
Greenflesh  Melons. — For  the  best  four  specimens,  to 

Geoi^e  Hill, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,   .     . 
Muskmelons.  —  For  the  best  four  specimens,  to  George 

Hill, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     . 
Tomatoes.  —  For  the  best  twelve  of  any  variety,  to  C.  N 
Brackett,  for  Emery,  .... 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Gen 

Grant,  .         .         .         .         . 

For  the  third  best,  to  George  W.  Pierce,  for  Emery, 
Beans.  —  For  the  best  two  quarts  of  Lai^e  Lima,  to  C 

E.  Grant, 

For  the  second  best,  to  D.  B.  Flint, 
For  the  third  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith, 

Gratuities :  — 
To  G.  W.  Pierce,  for  Texan  Egg  Plant, 

Hovey  &  Co.,  for  New  Zealand  Spinach,    . 
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0  Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Burr's  Com, 
W.  Russell,  for  Stowell's  Evergreen  Com, 
C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Triumph  Com,    .... 

August  19. 
REENFLESH  Melons.  —  For  the  best  four  of  any  variety, 

to  Walter  Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Hill, 
U3KMELON8.  —  For  the  best  four,  to  George  Hill,  . 
JO  Plant.  —  For  the  best  four  specimens  of  Large 
Round  Purple,  to  W.  Russell,       .... 
For  the  second  best,  to  Geoi^e  W.  Pierce, 
For  the  third  best,  to  George  Hill,    .... 
For  the  best  Black  Pekin,  to  George  W.  Pierce,  . 

OrcUuUies :  — 
)  John  Cummings,  for  collection, 
C.  N.  Brackett, 

C.  E.  Grant, 
W.  Russell, 
Samuel  Hartwell, 
H.  C.  Bowers, 
Joseph  Tailby, 

D.  B.  Flint, 
George  Craft, 


Moore's  Vegetable  Cream  Squash, 
Sieva  Beans,     . 
Burr's  Com, 
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August  26. 
)TATOES.  —  For  the  best  peck  of  any  variety,  to  Mrs. 
M.  T.  Goddard,  for  Early  Rose, 
For  the  second  best,  to  L.  M.  Weston,  for  Snow 

Flake, 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Cummings,  for  Snow  Flake, 
SANS.  — For  the  best  two  quarts  of  Lai^e  Lima,  to  B. 

G.  Smith, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     . 
UPPERS.  —  For  the  best  twelve   specimens,   to  Josiah 

Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell, 
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Oratuities :  — 
To  John  Fillebrown,  for  Greenflesh  Melons, 
Miss  Sabra  Carter,  for  Melons, 
CM.  Atkinson,  for  Kelly  Tomatoes, 
J.  B.  Moore,  for  Cauliflowers,    . 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  for  collection, 
Walter  RusseU,  ''  '' 

John  Cummings,  "  " 

George  Craft,  ''  " 

C.  N.  Brackett,  "  '' 


Septebiber  2. 

Beans. — For  the   best  two  quarts  of  Large   Lima,   to 

C.  E.  Grant, 

For  the  second  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     . 
Watermelons. — For  the  best  pair,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

for  Black  Spanish, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  S.  Richards,  for  Moun- 
tain Sprout, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Mountain 

Sweet, 

Greenflesh  Melons. — For  the  best  four  specimens,  to 

Geoi^e  Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  W.  Pierce, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell, 
Celery. — For  the  best  four  roots,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
Peppers. — For  the  best  twelve,  to  Josiah  Crosby,    . 
For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell, 

Gratuities : — 
To  John  Cummings,  for  collection,           .... 
Geoi^e  W.Pierce,"  " 


September  9. 

Celery. — For  the  best  four  roots,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
Salsify. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  George  W. 
Pierce,         ........ 
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For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     .         ,  .  $3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell,  .  2  00 

iULiFLOWEBS. — For  the  best  four,  to  John  B.  Moore,  .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cmmnings,         .  .  8  00 

Oraiuity : — 

0  John  Cummings,  for  collection,          .         .         .  .  2  00 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

September  19,  20,  21,  Ain>  22. 

Special  Prize  offered  by  Peter  Smith, 

SLERY. — For  the  best  six  roots,  to  George  Hill, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     . 

Society's  Prizes. 
BETS. — For  the  best  Turnip  Booted,  twelve  specimens, 

to  George  F.  Stone, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  . 
For  the  third  best,  to  John  Fillebrown,     . 
For  the  best  Long  Blood,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 
LBROTS. — ^For  the  best  Short  Scarlet,  twelve  specimens 

to  W.  Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Geoi^e  W.  Pierce, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 
or  the  best  Long  Orange,  to  Walter  Russell, 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Crosby,   .         . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,      . 
For  the  best  Intermediate,  to  John  Fillebrown,     . 
For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     . 
For  the  third  best,  to  John  Cummings, 
►KN. — ^For  the  best  Sweet,  twelve  ears,  to  J.  Cummings 
For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,     . 
For  the  third  best,  to  S.  A.  Merrill, 
For  the  best  Field  Com,  twenty-five  ears,  to  Mrs.  M.T 

Goddard, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  third  best,  to  A.  T.  Brown, 
19 
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Cauliflowers. — For  the  best  four,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Cummings,, 

Brussells  Sprouts. — For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  Mrs.  M 

T.  Goddard, 

Celery. — ^For  the  best  four  roots,  to  George  Hill, 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Crosby,   . 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Fillebrown,         , 
Tomatoes. — ^For  the  best  three  varieties,  to  J.  Cummings 
For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,   . 
For    the   best    Arlington,    twelve    specimens,    to    J 
Cummings,  ...... 

For  the  best  Boston  Market,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 
For  the  best  Canada  Victor,  to  J.  Cummings, 
For  the  best  Gen.  Grant,  to  C.  N.  Brackett, 
For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson. 
forKeUy,     .         .         .         .      '  . 

For  the  best  twenty-four  specimens,  ,to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory 

for  Paragon, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Cummings,  for  Canada 

Victor, 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  for  Trophy 
Okra. — For  the  best  twenty-four  specimens,  to  Mrs.  M 

T.  Goddard, 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  T.  Brown, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell, 

Martynias. — For  the   best    twenty-four    specimens 

George  W.  Pierce, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs  M.  T.  Goddard,    . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell, 
Cranberries. — For  the  best  half  peck,  to  S.  N.  Gifford 
For  the  second  best,  to  O.  M.  Holmes,     . 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett, 
Greenflesh   Melons. — For  the  best  four  specimens,  to 
George  W.  Pierce,        .... 
For  the  second  best,  to  Edward  Lawrence, 
MusKMELONS. — For  the  best  four  specimens,   to   S.   A 

Merrill, 

Watermelons. — For  the  best  pair,  to  Edward  Sumner, 


to 
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For  the  second  best,  to  Samuel  Pratt,       .         .         .       $3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,    . 
MA  Beaks. — For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson 

For  the  second  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
LRSNiPS. — For  the  best  twelve,  to  Walter  Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  W.  Rawson,  . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
TATOES. — For  the  best  four  varieties,  to  Walter  Russell. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  . 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Cummings, 
For  the  best  peck  of  Bresee's  Prolific,  to  J.  Cunmiings 
For  the  best  BrownelUs  Beauty,  to  J.  Cummings, 
For  the  best  Early  Rose,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 
For  the  best  Jackson  White,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,   . 
For  the  best  Snow  Flake,  to  Walter  Russell, 
For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  J.  Cummings,  for 

Eureka, 

LSiFT. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  W.  A.  Crafts 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  Russell, 

For  the  third  best,  to  George  W.  Pierce, 
UASHES. — For    the   best   Canada,  four    specimens,  to 
Josiah  Pratt, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 
For  the  best  Hubbard,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregorj-, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Hill, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Seth  W.  Hathaway, 
For  the  best  Marblehead,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,     . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Seth  W.  Hathaway, 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Cummings, 
^'or  the  best  Marrow,  to  George  Hill,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Cummings, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  Fillebrown,     . 
^^or  the  best  Turban,  to  J.  Cummings, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,    .         .   • 

For  the  third  best,  to  Seth  W.  Hathaway, 
^'or  the  largest  and  best  Manmioth,  not  less  than  100 
lbs.,  the  Society's  Bronze  Medal,  to  Anthony  Hatch. 
fiNiPs. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  J.  Fillebrown,         3  00 
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For  the  second  best,  to  W.  Russell, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Anthony  Hatch, 
For  the  best   Swedish  Turnips,  twelve  specimens,  to 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  .         ; 
For  the  second  best,  to  A.  T.  Brown, 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Cummings, 
Cabbages. — For  the  best  Drumhead,  three  specimens,  to 
SethW.  Hathaway,     .... 
For  the  efecond  best,  to  J.  Cummings, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 
For  the  best  single  specimen,  to  J.  Cummings, 
For  the  best  Red,  to  George  F.  Stone, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Anthony  Hatch, 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Cummings, 
For  the  best  Savoy,  to  J.  Cummings,  . 
For  the  second  best,  to  S.  A.  Merrill, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,      . 
Horseradish. — For  the  best  six  roots,  to  W.  W.  Rawson 
For  the  second  best,  to  John  Fillebrown, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell, 
Peppers. — ^For  the  best  peck,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,     . 
For  the  second  best,  to  Charles  Steams,  . 
For  the  third  best,  to  George  F.  Stone,    . 
Onions. — For  the  best  peck,  of  any  variety,  to  Edward 
Sumner,       ..... 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  third  best,  to  George  W.  Pierce, 
For  the  best  three  varieties,  one  peck  each,  to  J.  J.  H 

Gregory, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Cummings, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Josiab  Crosby, 
Egg  Plants. — For  the  best  Black  Pekin,  four  specimens 
to  Josiah  Crosby,         ... 
For  the  second  best,  to  George  W.  Pierce, 
For  the  best  Lai-ge  Purple,  to  George  Hill,  . 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  W.  Rawson,  . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell, 
Pumpkins.  —  For  the  best  four  specimens,  not  less  than 
twenty  pounds  each,  to  A.  T.  Brown, 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  W.  Rawson, 
Endive. — For  the  best  four  specimens,  to  Walter  Russell, 
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OrcUuUies:  — 

0  C.  £.  Richardson,  for  Squashes, 
W.  P.  Walker,  for  collection  of  Squashes, 
Anthony  Hatch,  for  Pumpkins, 
Josiah  Newhall,  for  collection  of  Gourds, 
Harry  L.  Rand,    "         "  ''       " 

George  W.  Pierce,  for  Texan  E^  Plant, 
Samuel  G.  Stone,  for  Lima  Beans,     . 
Geoi^e  W.  Pierce,  for  Onions, 
S.  A.  Merrill,  for  collection, 
W.  Russell,      "  *'        of  Lettuce, 

W.  W.  Parsons,  for  Cranberries, 
£.  H.  Hitchings,  for  Barberries, 
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October  7. 

&ULIFLOWEBS.  — For  the  best  four,  to  J.  Cummings, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
ELERY.  —  For  the  best  four  roots,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Fillebrown, 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  W.  Chamberlain, 
ABBAGES.  —  For  the  best  Drumhead,  three  specimens,  to 

J.  Cummings,      .... 
For  the  best  Red,  to  J.  Cummings, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Anthony  Hatch, 
For  the  best  Savoy,  to  J.  Cummings, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
kLSiFT. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens, 
Pierce,         

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  Russell, 
ORSERADiSH.  —  For  the  best  six  roots,  to  W.  Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Fillebrown, 

Gratuities : — 
0  George  Dorr,  for  Burr's  Com,    . 
John  Cummings,  for  Hanson  Lettuce, 
Samuel  G.  Stone,  for  Lima  Beans,     . 
Stiles  Frost,  for  White  Wax  Beans,   . 
John  Fillebrown,  for  collection, 
C.  E.  Grant,  u         cc  ,         ^ 


4  00 

8 

00 

4 

00 

8 

00 

2 

00 

4  00 

4  00 

3 

00 

4  00 

3 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

4  00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

1 

00 
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November  4. 

Cauliflowers.  — For  the  best  four,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     .  $4 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Cummings,       .         .         .  3 

Celery.  —  For  the  best  four  roots,  to  Josiah  Crosby,       .  4 
Cabbages.  —  For  the  best  Red,  three  specimens,  to  J. 

Cummings,           .......  4 

For  the  best  Savoy,  to  J.  Cummings,            ,         .         .  4 

Oratuities :  — 

To  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  collection,           ....  2 

Josiah  Crosby,  for  Salsify, 1 


November  11. 
Oratuities :  — 
To  Josiah  Crosby, 'for  Cauliflowers  and  Celery, 
CM.  Atkinson,  for  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbage, 
C.  W.  Chamberlain,  for  Celery,  .         .         .         . 

The  amount  awarded  to  each  contributor  is  as  follows : 


Alexander  Anderso 

n                 $4 

George  Dorr  . 

W.  T.  Andrews 

2 

John  Fillebrown, 

C.  M.  Atkinson 

25 

D.  B.  Flint     . 

James  Bard    . 

10 

Stiles  Frost    . 

H.  C.  Bowers 

1 

Charles  Garfield      . 

C.  H.  Brackett 

7 

S.  N.  Gifford 

C.  N.  Brackett 

68 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill      . 

A.  T.  Brown 

10 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard  . 

A.  D.  Capen  . 

1 

C.  E.  Grant   . 

Miss  Sabra  Carter 

1 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory    . 

M.  W.  Chadbourne 

17 

Samuel  Hartwell     . 

C.  W.  Chamberlain 

6 

Anthony   Hatch,   Bronze 

W.  C.  Child   . 

18 

Medal  and  . 

James  Comley 

22 

Seth  W.  Hathaway 

George  Craft  . 

2 

George  Hill    . 

W.  A.  Crafts 

.  4 

E.  H.  Hitchings      . 

Josiah  Crosby 

.       173 

0.  M.  Hobnes 

John  Cummings 

.       107 

Hovey  &  Co. 

C.  T.  Curtis   . 

3 

CD.  Kingman 

Alexander  Dickinsc 

m       .           4 

Edward  Lawrence  . 
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M.  MeUen 
A.  MerriU 
S.  M'Intosh 
im  B.  Moore 
siah  Newhall 
.  W.  Parsons 
6Tge  W.  Pierce 
siah  Pratt   . 
muel  Pratt  . 
iny  L.  Rand 
.  W.  Rawson 
S.  Richards 
£.  Richardson 
oi^e  Russell 

aonnt  appropriated, 

izes  and  Gratuities  awarded. 

Balance  unexpended, 


$9 

Walter  Russell, 

.     $198 

13 

B.  G.  Smith  . 

14 

1 

Charles  Steams 

3 

34 

1 

George  F.  Stone     . 
S.  G.  Stone    . 

17 
2 

1 

Edward  Sumner 

8 

78 
4 
3 

Joseph  Tailby 

J.  W.  Twombly  &  Son 

W.  P.  Walker 

4 
5 

1 

1 

L.  W.  Weston 

6 

12 

N.  B.  White  . 

2 

3 

1 

E.  M.  Whitney 
E.  W.  Wood, 

1 
1 

4 

W.  K.  Wood, 

2 

I, 

.       $1,200  00 
1,180  00 

$20  00 

REPORT 

OF  THE 

Committee   on    Gardens 

For  the  Year  1876. 


By  JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  Chairman. 


The  Garden  Committee,  in  making  their  report,  would  call 
attention  of  members  to  the  fact  that  active  competition  has  a  gr 
deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  any  society,  but  more  particularly 
such  an  one  as  ours  ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  more  members  en 
places  for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee,  thereby  fostering 
interests  of  the  Society  and  stimulating  your  Conmiittee  to  grea 
exertions. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.'s  Greenhouse  and  Grapery. 

The  first  visit  this  year  was  to  Glen  Ridge,  in  May,  to  insp 
Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.'s  Greenhouse  and  Grapery.  The  Greenhoi 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  by  twenty,  and  is  divided  into  f< 
compartments  to  accommodate  the  plants  from  various  countri 
The  principal  attraction  at  this  time  was  the  Stove,  which  was  \ 
filled  with  costly  orchids,  handsomely  interspersed  with  fer 
giving  the  house  a  much  more  elegant  appearance  than  either  wo 
alone.  Some'of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  orchids  in  bloom  w 
Cattleyas  of  various  species,  Oncidiums,  Vandas^  Dendrobiums^  ( 
The  other  compartments  of  the  house  were  well  filled  with  plai 
generally  in  good  health  and  very  well  grown,  especially  the  Aga 
and  other  succulents,  which  were  in  robust  health  and  presente 
very  fine  appearance. 

On  the  second  visit  to  Glen  Ridge,  which  occurred  in  Septeml 
your  Committee  noticed  a  much  smaller  collection  of  orchids  an 
less  amount  of  bloom ;  but  the  house  was  very  clean  and  neat,  i 
the  other  plants  were   looking  finely,   but  more  particularly 
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Agaves^  some  of  which  were  used  to  decorate  the  grounds  about  the 
mansion. 

We  award  Mr.  Rand  the  second  prize  of  thirty  dollars  for  his 
Grreenhouse. 

Your  Committee  also  in  May  visited  Mr.  Rand's  Cold  Graper3\ 
This  consists  of  a  house  one  hundred  feet  by  twenty-five,  with  cur- 
vilinear roof,  having  no  inside  supports,  and  well  filled  with  sixty 
vines  of  the  best  kinds  of  foreign  Grapes.  At  this  visit  Robert  Watt 
was  training  the  vines,  which  gave  promise  of  an  abundant  crop  of 
^pes  late  n  the  season.  On  our  second  visit,  which  occurred 
September  7th,  the  expectations  of  the  spring  were  realized,  for  at 
this  time  we  were  regaled  with  well  ripened  grapes  of  a  dozen  or 
more  kinds.  The  bunches  were  not  extra  large,  but  were  well 
ripened  and  of  delicious  flavor. 

We  award  Mr.  Rand  the  first  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  for  his 
Grrapery. 

John  B.  Moore's  Greenhouse. 

In  June  your  Committee  visited  John  B.  Moore's  Greenhouses 
a.t  Concord,  and  also  in  September.  On  both  visits  the  Committee 
vrere  particularly  struck  with  the  neatness  of  the  houses  and  the 
cleanness  of  the  plants.  The  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Moore  being 
almost  entirely  for  sale  or  for  producing  flowers  for  the  florist, 
were  noticeable  as  being  the  best  varieties  for  those  purposes. 
They  were  very  thrifty  and  in  handsome  foliage,  and  the  net  result 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  from  the  exhibit,  was  very  gratifying.  Mr. 
Moore's  manner  of  keeping  over  Azaleas,  Hvdy  Roses,  etc., 
was  commended  by  your  Committee,  and  we  cannot  do  less  than  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Society.  The  pots  were  plunged  in 
[x>al  ashes  in  cold  frames,  and  kept  in  robust  health  by  judicious 
watering  and  assiduous  care.  The  stove  presented  a  very  hand- 
some appearance,  being  filled  with  well  grown  young  and  thriftj- 
Jaladiuma^  Draccenaa,  Crotons,  etc.,  of  vigorous  growth  and  splen- 
iid  foliage,  giving  evidence  of  economy  in  management  and  general 
;hrift  in  result. 

We  award  Mr.  Moore  the  first  prize  of  fifly  dollars  for  his  Green- 
ioiise. 

For  the  Committee, 


J.  H.  WOODFORD,  Chairman, 


20 


REPORT 

OF  THX 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION  AND  DISCUSSIOl 


As  the  results  of  the  work  under  the  supervision  of  this  Coi 
mittee  appear  in  the  published  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
would  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  make  an  annual  report.  Ve 
briefly,  we  may  say,  that  the  discussions  have  been  maintain< 
with  increasing  interest.  They  have  been  practical  in  their  charact€ 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  free  interchange  of  experiem 
by  practical  men,  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  our  membei 
It  seems  to  your  Committee  to  be  desirable  to  preserve  this  cha 
acteristic ;  to  encourage  discussions  upon  subjects  connected  wi 
the  exhibitions ;  to  draw  out  the  methods  of  our  most  successl 
cultivators,  and,  in  a  generous  way,  to  compare  notes,  with 
purpose  to  mutual  help.  But,  while  our  main  reliance  is  up< 
such  eminently  practical  methods  as  exhibitions,  and  discussio 
connected  with  them,  it  is  also  well  for  us  to  consider  whether  ^ 
should  not,  to  some  extent,  seek  for  help  from  deeper  scienti 
investigation  upon  themes  connected  with  our  art.  We  are  ftil 
persuaded  of  the  invaluable. service  which  science  has  rendered 
horticulture.  Our  Society  has  wealth  and  position  ;  shall  it  not, 
some  extent,  become  the  patron  of  science,  and  encourage  investig 
tion  in  directions  where  information  seems  most  needed  ?  Indirect! 
this  may  be  done,  by  establishing  occasional  lectures  upon  scienti 
subjects,  and  thus  striving  to  make  the  Society  the  channel,  throuj 
its  publications,  of  disseminating  the  results  of  the  latest  researc 
All  will  admit  the  advantage  of  keeping  abreast  with  modem  d 
CO  very,  in  everj"  branch  of  our  art ;  and,  if  we  add  to  this  considei 
tion  the  honor  and  increased  influence  which  will  accrue  to  t 
Society  by  thus  publishing  knowledge  in  our  department,  we  sh 
agree  that  we  can  scarcely  pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  attainme 
of  this  end.  It  will  therefore  be  the  aim  of  the  Committee  duri 
the  coming  year,  to  secure   an   occasional   lecture,  more   strict 
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entific  than  we  have  had  in  the  past.     And  we  trust  and  believe 

it  the  fimds  of  the  Society,  to  the  moderate  extent  which  may  ' 

needed  for  this  purpose,  will  not  be  wanting.     At  the  present 

le  your  Committee  ask  for  the  appropriation  of  $250  for  the 

ming  year,  to  meet  the  expense  of  prizes  and  other  incidentals. 

The  following  prizes  have  been  awarded  for  Essays,  which  will 

read  during  the  coming  season : 

^r  the  best  Essay  upon  the  Culture  of  the  Squash  and 
Melon,  with  a  list  of  the  best  varieties,  to  J.  W. 
Pierce,  the  prize  of $25  00 

}r  the  best  Essay  upon  the  Improvement  and  Ornamenta- 
tion of  Suburban  and  Countiy  Roads,  to  Daniel 
Denison  Slade,  the  prize  of 25  00 

For  the  Committee, 

WILLIAM  C.  STRONG,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


The  duties  of  the  Secretary  during  the  past  year  have  been 
similar  to  those  described  in  my  last  report,  as  Editor,  that  a 
particular  mention  of  them  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  that.  T 
chief  difference  has  been  the  addition  of  the  duties  of  Recordi 
Secretary  and  of  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee.  As  S( 
retary  of  the  Committee  on  exhibiting  Massachusetts  Fruits  at  t 
Centennial  Exposition,  much  time  was  consumed  in  making  t 
preliminary  arrangements,  and  in  answering  inquiries  concemi 
them,  both  personally  and  by  letter,  as  well  as  in  arranging  (wi 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee)  the  fhiit  in  the  Exposition. 

When  my  last  report  was  made,  I  hoped  and  expected  tt 
by  this  time  I  should  be  able  to  report  the  completion  of  t 
History  of  the  Society.  The  review  of  all  the  exhibitions  of  t 
Society  from  the  beginning — in  some  respects  the  most  importa 
part  of  the  history,  as  describing  the  chief  means  by  which  t 
Society  has  directly  promoted  the  advancement  of  horticulture 
has  occupied  more  time  than  was  anticipated.  This  portion  of  t 
history  has  been  divided  into  three  parts — the  first  from  the  found 
tion  of  the  Society  in  1829,  to  the  occupation  of  the  first  Hortici 
tural  Hall  in  1845  ;  the  second  from  that  time  to  the  building  of  t 
present  Hall  in  1865  ;  and  the  third  from  that  time  onward.  T 
history  of  the  first  two  of  these  periods  has  been  completed,  b 
for  the  reasons  before  .mentioned,  and  the  many  calls  on  my  tim 
my  hope  of  completing  the  whole  has  been  disappointed. 

ROBERT  MANNING,  Secretary. 
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COMMITTEE   OF  ARRANGEMENTS, 

For  the  Year  1876. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangemetits,  agreeably  to 
vote  of  the  Society,  passed  at  the  regular  meeting?  in  January, 
J76,  would  respectftilly  submit  the  following  report* 
For  a  number  of  years  past  a  report  has  not  been  made,  owing, 
jrhaps,  to  the  reports  of  the  various  committees,  required  hj  the 
y-Laws,  seeming  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  one  ft-om  the  Coimnit- 
e  of  Arrangements,  supplying  as  they  do,  a  record  of  all  the  essen- 
al  doings  of  the  last  named  committee,  with  the  exception  of  minor 
stalls,  such  as  printing  tickets,  advertising,  engnging  mufiic,  and 
)proving  bills  contracted  for  necessities  required  for  the  exhibitions* 
he  Committee  is  divided  into  Sub-Committees,  consisting  of  niem- 
irs  of  the  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Vegetable  Committees,  who  have 
large  of  the  arrangement  of  the  tables  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
raits.  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  and  to  whose  careful  su^Vrvision  is 
nng  the  success  of  the  Rose  Show  in  June,  and  tlie  Annual  Kx- 
bition  in  September. 

The  Committee  has  been  called  together  at  such  times  during  the 
sar  as  was  deemed  necessary,  to  consult  upon  matters  gf  business 
nceming  the  exhibitions,  so  that  they  might  pro\e  successftil, 
id  worthy  of  the  Society.  The  meetings  have  at  all  times  l)eeii 
;11  attended ;  every  member  has  had  the  interests  of  tlie  Society 
Qj  at  heart  in  all  the  discussions  of  such  subjects  as  they  have 
en  called  together  to  act  upon,  and  it  has  been  no  fault  of  theirs 
tlie  exhibitions  have  not  proved  so  remunerative^  as  we  could 
,ve  vdshed.  In  point  of  excellence  they  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
en  surpassed.  The  Rose  Exhibition  in  June  waft  universally  ad- 
itted  to  be  far  superior  to  any  previous  one,  and  was  free  to  the 
iblic. 
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The  Annual  Exhibition,  notwithstanding  the  extremely  hot,  d 
]  weather  of  Summer,  and  other  drawbacks   discouraging    to  tl 

cultivator,  was  one  of  which  the  Society  may  justly  feel  prou 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  its  details  here,  as  they  will  1 
found  in  the  full  and  able  reports  of  the  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Veget 
ble  Committees.     It  was  opened  on  the  19th  of  September,  with  i 
admission  fee  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  was  continued  four  daj 
The  weiather  was  stormy  for  most  of  the  time,  notwithstandii 
which  the  attendance  was  very  large,  although  the  receipts  we 
small,   amounting    to    only  $450.70,   the    complimentary  ticke 
having,   as    usual,    been    pretty   freely    distributed    to    membe 
and  such  persons  as  the  Committee  thought  best  to  send  the 
to.     No  pains  were   spared  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
render  it  attractive ;    as  proof  that  they  succeeded  in  doing  s 
all  who   attended  will  attest  its   having   been   one  of  the  be 
arranged  and  most  attractive  exhibitions  ever  held  by  the  Societ 
We  wish  the  receipts  could  have  been  larger,  and  an  interest  tak( 
out  of  the  Society,  such  as  has  been  shown  in  other  cities,  whe 
the  general  public  seem  to  be  more  appreciative  of  the  labors 
the  horticulturist  than  in  Boston.     One  reason  for  this  lack 
enthusiasm  is,  perhaps,  our  excellent  weekly  exhibitions,  whi< 
have  always  been   open  to  the    public   free  of  expense.     Oi 
would  think  that  these  generous  efforts  to  promote  the  cause 
horticulture,  by  offering  such  delightfbl  and  interesting  displa 
of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  every  Saturday  throughout  tl 
season,  wduld  awaken  an  interest  in  the  public  for  the  welfare 
the  Society,  lively  and  deep  enough  to  make  it  liberal  once  in  t 
year,  thereby  cheering  the  hearts  and  strengthening  the  hands 
those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  enei^es  to  produce  exhil 
tions  so  attractive,  and  which  never  fail  to  reward  with  pleasv 
and  instruction  those  who  visit  them. 

For  the  Committee, 

C.  H.  B.  BRECK,  Chairman. 


REPORT 

OF  THX 

[.IBRABY     COMMITTEE. 


Bt  EDWAED  S.  rand,  Jb.,  Chaibmak.  I 


The  steady  growth  of  the  Library  has  continued  during  the  past 
ar.  Many  new  and  valuable  books  have  been  added,  some  of 
dch  have  for  years  been  on  the  list  of  desiderata. 
The  creation  of  a  horticultural  library  is  not  the  work  of  a  few 
ors,  nor  can  it  be  accomplished  without  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
)ney.  For  many  years  your  Committee  have  labored  assiduously 
make  the  Library  of  this  Society  the  most  complete  horticultural 
rary  in  the  country.  It  has  been  a  work  requiring  untiring 
ention,  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  books,  and  a  constant 
juaintance  with  the  sales  of  libraries  on  both  sides  of  the 
;lantio. 

Botanical  books  are  printed  in  small  editions,  soon  go  out  of 
nt,  and  are  absorbed  by  collections,  and  then  rarely  come  to 
e ;  thus,  the  watching  of  the  market  to  secure  choice  books  as 
ij  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  offered  for  sale,  is  a  most 
portant  duty  of  the  Committee. 

From  the  small  beginnings  of  the  year  1856,  when  the  Library 
s  contained  in  one  case,  and  was  composed  of  books  of  but 
le  value,  up  to  1869,  the  growth  of  the  Library,  though  steady, 
8  not  rapid.  During  those  years  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
i  Committee  were  not  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  purchase  of 
y  expensive  works,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  add  to  the 
rary  cultural  works,  few  of  which  were,  individually,  of  great 
amiary  value.  By  the  addition  of  these,  however,  the  usefulness 
the  library  was  greatly  increased,  and  each  year  the  members  of 
>  Society  more  fhlly  appreciated  and  availed  themselves  of  its 
vantages.. 
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In  the  year  1869,  by  the  liberality  of  Ex-President  Josi; 
Stickney,  whose  decease  the  Society  has,  the  past  year,  b© 
called  upon  to  mourn,  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  we 
so  increased  as  to  admit  of  the  purchase,  fh)m  time  to  time,  of  mai 
rare  and  very  expensive  works.  The  possession  of  such  volumes 
Sibthorp's  Flora  Grseca,  Flora  Danica,  Redout^'s  Liliac6es,  Bat 
man's  Orchidaceae  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  Bury*s  Hexandrii 
Plants,  Wallich's  Plants  Asiaticse,  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica,  ai 
Roxbui^h's  Coromandel  Plants,  is,  of  itself,  suftcient  to  gi 
importance  to  the  library.  And  when  we  look  over  the  Catalog 
and  see  the  titles  of  hundreds  of  books,  of  which  probably  tl 
only  copy  in  this  country  is  found  in  our  library,  the  Society  h 
great  cause  for  congratulation.  Already,  ours  is  the  most  comple 
and  valuable  horticultural  library  in  the  country,  and  the  past  ye 
has  added  largely  to  its  treasures,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal 
the  lists  annexed  to  this  report. 

Your  Committee  regret  that  they  have  been  able  to  add  so  fc 
works  on  Pomology.  There  are  comparatively  few  illustrated  worl 
on  fruit;  all  that  were  attainable  have  been  purchased,  and  i 
cultural  works  on  this  subject  are  upon  the  library  shelves.  Yo 
Committee  would  ask  members  of  the  Society  to  call  attention 
any  deficiency  of  the  library  in  this  branch  of  horticulture  ;  or, 
fact,  upon  any  subject  connected  with  horticulture. 

The  want  of  room  for  the  library  is  seriously  felt ;  and,  althouf 
additional  space  has  been  provided,  it  cannot  be  many  years  befo 
a  reconstruction  of  the  library  room  will  be  imperatively  demande 
Accommodations  are  greatly  needed  for  pamphlets,  of  which  t 
library  contains  a  very  valuable  collection,  but  which,  in  th< 
present  condition  are  not  available  for  ready  reference.  Ti 
want  of  a  catalogue,  arranged  on  slips,  as  in  use  in  all  lar] 
libraries,  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 

Your  Committee  would  report  that  the  appropriation  of  t 
Society  has  been  chiefly  expended  for  periodicals  and  binding,  ai 
would  ask  an  appropriation  of  the  same  amount  ($300)  for  t 
year  1877.  The  income  of  the  Stickney  Fund  has  been  whol 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  rare  books.  Some  valuable  wor 
have  been  presented  to  the  library',  among  which  your  Commit! 
would  especially  mention  two  copies  of  Les  Promenades  de  Par 
par  A.  Alphand,  Paris,  1868,  a  magnificent  work,  respectively  giv 
by  William  Gray,  Jr.,  and  Francis  L.  Lee. 
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For  Aill  iDformation  as  to  the  volumes  presented,  the  additioDs 
)  the  library  dining  the  past  year,  and  the  periodicals  subscribed 
rr  by  the  Society,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  lists  accompanying 
us  report.  Your  Committee  refer  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
distance  that  has  been  derived  from  the  constant  attention  of  the 
ibrarian,  Edwin  W.  Buswell,  to  all  matters  appertaining  to  the 
braiy.  It  is  owing  to  his  uniform  courtesy  that  the  library  is 
lade  so  accessible  and  usefbl  to  the  members,  and  his  constant 
ttention  to  the  wants  of  those  visiting  the  library  room  in  search 
r  botanicaT  information  conduces  much  to  the  usefidness  of  the 
ociety. 

LIBRARY   ACCESSIONS   IN    1876. 
Books  Purchased. 

uhamel  du  Monceau.  Traits  des  Arbres  et  Arbnstes.  2d  edi- 
tion.    7  vols,  folio,  488  colored  plates.     Paris :  1801-19. 

t.  Hilaire,  Jaume.  La  Flore  et  la  Pomone  Fran9aises.  6  vols, 
royal  4to.,  544  colored  plates.     Paris :  1828-33. 

feiffer,  L.  Nomenclator  Botanicus.  4  vols.  8vo.  Cassellis: 
1873-4. 

awson's  Pinetum  Britannicum.  Folio.  Nos.  34  and  35,  to  com- 
plete the  work. 

oott.  Frauds,  M.  D.  Illustrations  of  the  Genus  Carex.  4  vols, 
folio,  600  plates.     London :  1858-67. 

ulasne,  Louis-Ren6  and  Charles.  Fungi  Hypogasi.  Histoire  et 
Monographic  des  Champignons  Hypog6s.  ,  Folio,  21  plates, 
partly  colored.     Paris:  1851. 

ndlicher,  Stephanus.  Genera  Plantarum.  Royal  8vq.  Vindo- 
bonae:  1836-40. 

.     Synopsis  Coniferarum.     8vo.     Sangalli :  1847. 

Dited  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey.  3  vols.  4to.  Many 
plates.     Washington:  1857-59. 

Itlckiger,  Friedrich  A.  and  Daniel  Hanbury.  Pharmacographia : 
A  History  of  the  principal  Drugs  of  Vegetable  Origin  in 
Great  Britain  and  British  India.     8vo.     London :  1874. 

[assard,  Annie.  Floral  Decorations  for  the  Dwelling-house.  12mo. 
New  York:  1876. 

ay,  Thomas.     American  Entomologj^     Vol.  1,  to  complete  the 
set.     8 vo.,  18  colored  plates.     Philadelphia:  1824. 
21 
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Sullivant,  William  S.     Icones  Muscoram :  Supplement.  Royal  8vo 

81  plates.     Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  London:  1874. 
Mohr,  Frederick.     The  Grape  Vine,  its  Management,  etc.    Trani 

lated  by  Charles  Siedhof.     12mo.     New  York :  1867. 
Bentham,  George,  and  J.  D.  Hooker.     Genera  Plantarum  ad  Exen 

plana  imprimis  in  Herbariis  Kewensibus  servata  definite 

Vols.  1  and  2,  royal  8vo.     London:  1862-1876. 
.     Review    of   the    Order    of    Hydrophyllese.       4tc 

pamphlet,  plate.     1834. 

,     On  the  Heliamphora  Nutans.    4to.  pamphlet.     184( 

.     On  African   Anonaceae.     4to.  pamphlet,  5  platef 

1862. 
Brewer,  W.  H.,  Sereno  Watson,  and  Asa  Gray.     Botany  of  Cal 

fomia.    Vol.1.     Uniform  with  the  publications  of  the  Gee 

logical  Survey  of  California.     4to.     Cambridge :  1876. 
Koch,  K.     Dendrologie.     2  vols.  8vo.     Erlangen:  1869-1872. 
Beddome,  R.  H.     Icones  Plantarum  Indiae  Orientalis,  or  New  an 

Rare  Plants  from  Southern  India  and  Ceylon.     Vol.  1,  4to. 

300  colored  plates.     Madras :  1874. 
.     Ferns    of   Southern    India.      4to.,    271    plates 

Madras:  1873. 
Lettsom,  J.  C.     Natural  History  of  the  Tea  Tree.     4to.    London 

1799. 
Pallas,  P.  S.     lUustrationes  Plantarum.     Folio,  59  colored  plates 

Lipsiae:  1803. 
Masson,  F.     Stapelise  Novae.     4to.,  41  colored  plates.     London 

1796. 
Lunan,  John.     Hortus  Jamaicensis.     2  vols.  4to.     St.  Jago  de  1 

Vega:  1814. 
Oliver,  Daniel.     Illustrations  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.     Obion 

4to.,  109  plates.     London:  1874. 
Decaisne,  J.     Le  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Museum.     Parts  101-121,  i 

continuation.     Imperial  8vo.     Paris. 
Hooker,  J.  D.     Flora  of  British  India.     Vol.  1,  8vo.     London 

1875. 
Saunders,  Wilson  W.     Refugium  Botanicum.     Vol.  1,  Parts  1-3 

Vol.  2,  Part  1 ;  Vol.  3,  Parts  1-3 ;  Vol.  4,  Parts  1-3 ;  Vol 

5,  Parts  1,  2;  "all  published."     8vo.,  many  plates,  parti 

colored.     London:  1868-72. 
Seeman,  Berthold.     Journal  of  Botany,  British  and  Foreign.     1 

vols.  8vo.     London  :   1863-74. 
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ayanilles,  Ant.  Josephus.     Icones  et  Descriptiones  Plantarum  in 

Hispania  Crescant.      6  yoIh.    folio,  600  plates.      Matriti : 

1791-1801. 
rew,  C.  J.,  G.  D.  Ehret  and  B.  C.  Vogel.     Plantae  Selectee  Lon- 

dini  in  Hortis.     100  colored  plates.     Nuremberg:  1750-73. 

Also,  Plantse  et  Papiliones  rariores :  18  colored  plates,  by 

G.  D.  Ehret.     Heidelberg:  1748.     1  vol.  folio, 
atesby,  Mark.     Nataral  History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the 

Bahama  Islands,  with  descriptions  in  English  and  French. 

2  vols.,  folio,  220  colored  plates.     London:  1771. 
;and,  Edward  S.,  Jr.     Orchids,  a  description  of  the  Species  und 

Varieties  grown  at  Glen  Ridge,  with  lists  of  other  desirable 

kinds.     8vo.     New  York:  1876. 
loosevelt,  Robert  B.     Five  Acres  Too  Much.    12mo.    New  York  : 

1869. 
[>hnson,  Joseph  Forsyth.     The  Natural  Principles  of  Landscape 

Gardening.     Royal  8vo.,  10  plates.     Belfast :  1874. 
altet,  Charles.     The  Art  of  Grafting  and  Budding.     Small  8vo., 

many  wood-cuts.     London:  1873. 
ilcock,  Randal  H.     Botanical  Names  for  English  Readers.     8vo. 

London:  1876. 
'escourtilz,  M.  E.     Flore  Pittoresque  et  M^dicale  des  Antilles, 

etc.     8  vols.  8vo.,  600  colored  plates.     Paris  :  1827-33. 
aillon,  H.     HistoiredesPlantes.     8vo.     Part«  48-53,  in  continua- 
tion, 
andolle,  Alph.  de.     Geographic  Botanique.     2  vols.,  8vo.     Paris 

et  Geneve:  1855. 
alm-Dyck,  Jos.  de.     Monographia  generum  Aloes  et  Mesembrj- 

anthemi.     3  vols.  4to.,  many  plates.     Bonnse  :  1836-63. 
.     Hortus  Dyckensis.     8vo.,  3  plates.    Dusseldorf: 

1834. 

.     Cactee   in   Horto   Dyckensi    cultae    anno    1849. 

8vo.     Bonnse:  1850. 
ficquin,  Nicolaus  Josephus.     Plantarum  Rariorum  Horte  C-aesaiei 

Schoenbrunnensis.     4  vols,  in  3,  folio,  500  colored  plates. 

Viennffi:  1797-1804. 
.     Genitalia  Asclepiadearum  Controversa.    Small 

8vo.     Viennfle:  1811. 
ooke,  M.  C.  A.     Manual  of  Structural  Botany.     1 6mo.  ,215  wood 

cuts.     London:  1870. 
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Green,  Francis  H.,  and  Joseph  W.  Congdon.     Analytical  Clai 

Book  of  Botany.     Small  4to.,  many  wood-cuts.     New  Yoi 

and  London:  1859.' 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under  Charles  Wilkes  in  183f 

1842.    Vol.  15.     The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Anima 

and  Plants,  by  Charles  Pickering,  M.  D.     Part  1. — ^Histoi 

of  the  Introduction  of  Animals  and  Plants.     Royal  4t4 

Boston  and  London :  1868. 
Pickering,  Chio-les.     The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals  an 

Plants.    Part  2.— Plants  in  their  Wild  State.     Royal  4t< 

Salem:  1876. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  1876.     Second  Seriei 

vol.  12,  8vo.     London :  1876. 
Du  Breuil,  A.    Vineyard  Culture,  with  notes  by  J.  A.  Ward© 

12mo.,  144  wood-cuts.     Cincinnati:  1867. 
Morren,  Charles  and  Edouard.     Belgique  Horticole.     25  vols.  8to 

many  colored  and  other  plates.      Liege:  1851-75.      Sti 

publishing. 
Darwin,  Charles.     The  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants 

12mo.     New  York:  1876. 
Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis.    Vols.  1  an 

2,  8vo.,  plates.     St.  Louis:  1857-68. 
Eraser,  Hugh.     Handy  Book  of  Ornamental  Conifers,  Rhododei 

drons,  etc.     Small  8vo.     London :  1875. 
Brown,  James.     The  Forester.     2d  ed.,  enlarged.    8vo.    London 

1851. 
Sinclair,  George.     Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis.     Sd  ed.,  lai^g 

8vo.,  many  colored  plates.     London :  1826. 
Brandis,  Dietrich.     The  Forest  Flora  of  North-west  and  Centn 

India.     8vo.     London:  1874. 
Baker,  J.  G.     Elementary  Lessons  in  Botanical  Geography.    12mc 

London:   1875. 
Murray,  Andrew.     The  Pines  and  Firs  of  Japan.     8vo.,  224  wood 

cuts.     London:  1868. 
Just,  Dr.  Leopold.     Botanischer  Jahresbericht.    Zweiter  Jahrgan 

(1874),  Zweite  Abtheilung.     8vo.     Berlin:  1875. 
Hooker,  J.  D.     Flora  of  Australia,  an  Latroductory  Essay  to  th 

Flora  of  Tasmania.    4to.  pamphlet.     London:  1859. 
Lubbock,  Sir  John.     On  the  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects 

Small  8vo.,  many  wood-cuts.     (Nature  Series.)     London 

1874. 
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Abbook,  Sir  John.    On  British  Wild  Flowers,  considered  in  relation 

to  Insects.     Small  8yo.,  many  wood-cuts.    (Nature  Series.) 

London:  1875. 
mith,  C.  Boach.    The  Rural  life  of  Shakspeare  as  iUustratcfd  by 

his  works.     Syo.  pamphlet,  2d  ed.     London :  1874. 
[orsfield,  Thomas.    J.  J.  Bennett  and  R.  Brown. '  Flante  Javan- 

icse  rariores.     Folio,  50  colored  plates.     London :  1888. 
[ortus  Collinsonianus.     An  account  of  the  Plants  cultivated  by 

the  late  Peter  CoHinson.    8  to.  pamphlet.    Swansea :  1843. 
[ogg^   Robert.    The  Dahlia.    8yo.  pamphlet,  9   colored  plates. 

London:  1858. 
>a]four,  Edward.    The  Lifiuence  of  Trees  in  producing  rain,  etc. 

8yo.  pamphlet,  pp.  401-474.     [Madras:  1849?] 
rooke,  James   &  Co.     The  Fairfield  Orchids.    8yo.    London: 

1872. 
Qccarini,  Dr.,  Prof.  Grisebach,  Carl  Nfigeli,  and  H.  F.  Link. 

Reports  and  Papers  on  Botany.     8to.,  7  plates.    Printed 

for  the  Ray  Society.    London :  1846. 
inacese :  a  Handbook  of  the  Firs  and  Pines.     By  *'  Johannes  Se- 
nilis."   8vo.     London:  1866. 
eichenbach.  Prof.  H.  G.    Enumeration  of  Orchids  collected  in 

the  neighborhood  of  Moulmein.    4to.  pamphlet,  6  plates. 

1878. 
[emoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 

5yo1s.  8yo.     Philadelphia:  1815-1826. 
vrartz,  Olai.     Synopsis  Filicum.    Adjectis  Lycopodineis.     8vo.,  5 

plates.     Eiliae:  1806. 
inetom  Wobumense :  a  Catalogue  of  Coniferous  Plants  in  the 

collection  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Wobum  Abbey.     Ln- 

perial  8  vo.,  67  colored  plates.     1889.     [Not  published.] 
rownius,    Robertus.      Prodromus    Florae  Novae-HoUandiae  et 

insulae  Yan-Diemen.     Small  4to.     Norimbeigae :  1827. 
unal,  Mich.  F£lix.     Histoire  Naturelle,  Mddicale,  et  £conomique 

des  Solanum,  etc.     4to.,  26  plates.     Paris:  1818. 
Qssey,  Mrs.   T.   J.      Illustrations  of  British  Mycology.      4to., 

90  colored  plates.      London:   1847.      Second  series,   50 

colored  plates.     London:    1855. 
indley,  John.     The  Genera  and  Species  ot  Orchideous  Plants, 

with  drawings  by  Francis  Bauer.     4to.,  24  colored  and  10 

uncolored  plates.     London :  1880-88. 
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Lindley,  John.     Sertum  Orchidaceum,  a  Wreath  of  the  most  beautil 

Orchidaceous  Flowers.     Folio,  50  colored  plates.     Londo 

1838. 
Martius,  Carol.   Frid.   Phil.   de.     Historia  Naturalis  Palmarui 

2  vols,  large  folio.     Vol.  1,  text ;  vol.  2,  238  colored  plat< 

Lipsiae:  1823-1848. 
Bentley,  Robert,  and  Henry  Trimen.     Medicinal  Plants.     15  pari 

8vo.,  colored  plates.    London :  1875-6.     To  be  completed. 
Lea,  Rev.  William.      Small  Farms  for  Fruit  Growing.      IGm 

London:  1872. 
Scott,  John.     The  Orchardist,  or  Catalogue  of  Fruits  cultivat 

at  Merriott,  Somerset.     8vo.     London  :  no  date. 
Coultas,  Harland.     What  may  be  learned  from  a  Tree.      8\' 

New  York  and  London:  1860. 

The  following  named  books  have  been  ordered,  but  were   n 

received  at  the  time  of  printing  this  report : 

Balfour.  Timber  Trees,  Timber,  and  Fancy  Woods ;  also,  T 
Forests  of  India  and  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia. 

Forbes.     Hortus  Ericaceus  Wobumensis. 

Bentham.     New  species  of  Tropical  Leguminosse. 

Lindley.     List  of  the  Orchidaceous  Plants  of  East  Cuba. 

.     Contributions  to  the  Orchidology  of  India. 

Tracts  :  on  Transplanting  Evergreens  and  Large  Deciduous  Tree 
by  Stuart ;  Canker  in  Fruit  Trees  ;  Diseases  of  Plants ;  U 
of  Salt  as  a  Manure,  etc,  bound  in  one  volume. 

IVansactions  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  of  Edinburgh 

Williams'  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.     New  edition. 

Bos  son.     Les  Plantes  Bulbeuses. 

Piper,  R.  U.     The  Trees  of  America. 

Fowler,  J.  H.     Orange  Culture. 

Morren,  Prof.     Directory  of  Botanists. 

Hooker,  W.  J.     Jungermanniee. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  Presented. 
Alphand,  A.     Les  Promenades  de  Paris :  Bois  de  Boulogne  et 
Vincennes,   Champs  Elys6es,  Pares,   Squares,  Boulevarc 
Places  Plant^es.     2  vols.,  large  folio,  487  wood  cuts,  80  sU 
plates,    and    23    chromoliths.      Paris:    1868-72.      WiUia 
Gray,   Jr. 
Another  copy  from  Francis  L.  Lee. 
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Major,  Joshua.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening. 
4to.,  plates  and  cats.     London:  1852.     £.  H.  Hitchings. 

Busby,  James.  Grapes  and  Wine.  A  Visit  to  the  principal  Vine- 
yards of  Spain  and  France.  12mo.  New  York:  1848. 
E.  H.  Hitchings. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t^  Centrale  d'  Horticulture  du  Department  de 
la  Seine-Iuferieur.  Tome  18,  Parts  1  and  2,  8vo.  pam- 
phlets.    Rouen :  1876.     The  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  for 
1875.  8vo.  pamphlet.  John  C.  Newton,  Librarian  and 
Treasurer. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  at  its 
Annual  Meeting  held  in  New  Brunswick,  January  20th  and 
21st,  1876.  8vo.  pamphlet.  E.  Williams,  Recording  Secre- 
tery. 

Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society.  Vol. 
6,  8vo.     1876.     F.  W.  Case,  Secretary. 

Downing,  Charles.  Second  Appendix  to  the  Second  Revised  Edi- 
tion of  the  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  8vo.  pam- 
phlet.    New  York:  1876.     The  Author. 

Bivort,  Alexander.  Les  Fruits  du  Jardin  Van  Mons.  8vo. 
Bruxelles  :  1868.     The  Author. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fifteenth  Session  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  held  in  Chicago,  HI.,  September,  1875.  4to.  pam- 
phlet.    4  copies.     Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society  for 
1875.     8vo.  pamphlet.     George  B.  Sawyer,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers'  Society  for  1875.  8vo. 
pamphlet.     E.  B.  Engle,  Secretary. 

Fruit  List  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  by  the  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Abbotsford.     8vo.  pamphlet.     J.  D.  Gibb. 

First  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Montreal  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society,  June,  1876.     The  Society. 

Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Baltimore  Park  Commission.  4  pamphlets,  8vo.,  with 
map.     Baltimore :  1873-76.     The  Commission. 

Report  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Public  Park.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
Boston:  1874.     William  Gray,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Department  of  Parks  for  the  City  of  Boston.  8vo., 
with  maps.     1876.     William  Gray,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 
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Report  of  the  South  Park  Commissioners,  Chicago,  for  the  year  187 
Acts  of  the  Assembly,  etc.,  relating  to  South  Park,  1869,  1875. 
Sidway,  L.  B.,  Chairman  of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  Sou 

Park  Commission.     Report  for  five  years  ending  March  31  e 

1876.     3  pamphlets,  8vo.     H.  W.  Harmon,  Secretary  of  tl 

Commission. 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Conmiissioners  of  Central  Park,  Nc 

York.     1859. 
Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  same.     1868.     2  pamphlets,  8v 

W.  O.  Ross. 
Report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  187 

8vo.     The  Department. 
List  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies,  Farmers'  Clu1 

and  Agricultural  Colleges  on  the  books  of  the  Departme 

of  Agriculture,  July  4,  1876.     8vo.  pamphlet.    Washingtoi 

1876.     The  Department. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the  Irrigation  of  the  Si 

Joaquin,   Tulare,   and   Sacramento  Valleys  of  Califomij 

8vo.,  with  maps.     Washington  :  1874.     Hon.  R.  S.  Frost 
Colman,  Henry.     Fourth  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Massach 

setts.     8vo.     1841.     Edward  S.  Davis. 
Twenty-third  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Boaj 

of  Agriculture  for  1875.     8vo.     C.  L.  Flint,  Secretary. 
Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agricultur 

1875-6.     8vo.     T.  S.  Gold,  Secretary. 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Kana 

for  1875.     8vo.     Alfred  Gray,  Secretary. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository,  Vol.  10,  Parts  8  and  4, 

complete    the    set.      2    pamphlets,   8vo.      Boston :    183 

Bussey  Institute. 
Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Vol. 

for  the  year  1841 ,  to  complete  the  set.    8vo.    Albany :  184 

The  Bussey  Institute. 
Proceedings  at  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  Sti 

Dairymen's  Association,  1872.     8vo.  pamphlet.     1873. 

Wetherell. 
Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  1 

1875-6.     8vo.     W.  W.  Field,  Secretary. 
Transactions  of  the  Hingham  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Socic 

for  the  year  1875.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Fearing  Burr,  Com 

ponding  Secretary. 
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TransactioDS  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  EDCoaragement  of 

Domestic  Industry'.     1874.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Joseph  S.  Pit- 
man, Secretary. 
Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution.     Fart  5,  to  complete  Vol.  1. 

8yo.  pamphlet.     F.  H.  Appleton,  Librarian. 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

8vo.  pamphlet.     W.  S.  Clark,  President. 
Report  of  the  Curators  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  etc.,  for 

1875.     8vo.  pamphlet.     G.  C.  Swallow. 
Report  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture   and  the 

Mechanic  Arts,  for  1875. 
Catfd(^e  of  Dartmouth  College,  1875-6.     2  pamphlets,  Hvo.     Rev. 

A.  D.  Smith,  President. 
French,  J.  D.  W.,  Editor.     The  Ayrshire  Record.     New  Series. 

Vol.  1.      American  and  Canadian  Ayrshire  Herd  Record. 

Old  Series,  vol.  5.     8vo.     Boston :  1H76.     The  Editor. 
Veasey,  George  A.     Catalogue  of  the  Trees  of  the  United  States 

which   usually   attain   a  height  of   sixteen  feet  or  more. 

8vo.  pamphlet.     Washington :  1867.     Donor  unknown. 
Sargent,  C.  S.     A  few  suggestions  on  Tree  Planting.     8vo.  pam- 
phlet.    The  Author. 
Davenport,  George  E.     Flora  of  Medford,  with  a  full  account  of 

the  Ferns  of  Massachusetts.     1875-76.     The  Author. 
Rohinson,  John.     Check  List  of  the  Ferns  of  North  America  north 

of  Mexico.      2d  ed.     8vo.   pamphlet.      Salem:    1876.     2 

copies.     The  Author. 
Aughey,  Samuel.     Catalogue  of  the  Flora  of  Nebraska. 
.     The  Superficial  Deposits  of  Nebraska.    2  pamphlets. 

8vo.     T.  H.  Leavitt. 
Riley,  Charles  V.,  State  Entomologist.     Eighth  Annual  Report  on 

the  Noxious,  Beneficial,  and. other  Insects  of  the  State  of 

Missouri,  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.     8vo. 

pamphlet.    Jefferson  City:  1876.    John  Monteith,  Secretary. 
Blanch^re  H.  de  la.     Les  Ravageurs  des  Vergers  et  des  Vignes. 

160  wood-cuts.    Paris  :  1876. 
.     Les  Ravageurs  des   Forets   et   des   Arbres   d' 

Alignment.     162    wood-cuts,  2  vols.,  16mo.     Paris:   1876. 

J.  Rothschild. 
Clomu,  Maxime,  .et  P.  Mouillefeit.     Experiences  faites  a  la  Station 

Viticole  de  Cognac,  i)our  combattre  le  l*hy lloxera.  Paris  :  1 8 76 . 
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Rapport  sur  les  Mesores  Administratiyes  a  prendre,  pour  pr^ser 

les  Territoires  menaces  par  le  Phylloxera.     Paris :  1874. 
Balbiani,  M.     Sur  la  Parth^nog^n^se  du  Phylloxera.     3  pamphle 

4to.     Paris:  1876.     Asa  Gray. 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.     Memoirs.     Vol.  2,  Part 

Nos.  2  and  8.     2  pampMets,  4to.     Proceedings,  Vol.  : 

Parts  1  and  4.     Vol.  18,  Part  1.     3  pamphlets,  8vo.     1 

Society. 
Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis.     Vol. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3.     8vo.  pamphlets.     St.  Louis:    1873,  75,  1 

C.  V.  Riley,  Secretary. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.     Nos.  65  a 

66.     2  pamphlets,  8vo.     The  Society. 
Wilder,  Marshall  P.,  President.     Address  at  the  Annual  Meeti 

of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Janua 

5,  1876.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Boston  :  1876.     The  Author. 
Radlkofer,  L.  von.     Anhang  zur  Monographic  der  Gattong  S< 

janie.     MtLnchen :  1874. 
.     Conspectus  Sectionum  Specierumque  Generis  S< 

janiere.     Monachii:  1874.     2  pamphlets,  4to.     F.  Parkma 
Morren,  Edward.     Liste  des  Jardins,  des  Chaires,  et  des  Mus£ 

Botanique  du  Monde.     Li6ge :  1876. 
.     Charles  de   U   Escluse :    sa  Vie  et  ses  CEeuvre 

1526-1609.     Li6ge:    1875. 
.     Mathias  de  L'  Obel :  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres,  153< 

1616.     Li^e:  1875. 
.     La  Question  des  Examens  Universitaires.  Bruxelle 
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1876. 
.     Note  Sur  le  Drosera  Binat^,  Labill. :  sa  Structu 

et  ses  ProcM^s  Insecticides.    5  pamphlets,  8vo.    Bruxelle 

1875.     E.  S.  Rand,  Jr. 
Discours  Prononc^s  le  12  Mai,  1876,  aux  Fun^railles  de  Monsie 

Louis  Van  Houtte.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Gand :    1876.     E. 

Rand,  Jr. 
Bureau   of  Education:    Public  Libraries  of  the  United   State 

their  Historj^  Condition,  and  Management.    Special  Repoi 

Part  1,  pp.  1187.     Part  2,  pp.   89.     2   pamphlets,  8v 

Washington:  1876.     John  Eaton,  Commissioner. 
Report  of  the  Astor  Library  for  1876.      8vo.  pamphlet.     S.  ] 

Ruggles,  Secretary. 
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Periodicals  Taken. 

English. — Gardener's  Chronicle. 
"  Magazine.  ■ 

Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener- 

The  Garden. 

Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine. 

Floral  Magazine. 

Florist  and  Pomologist. 

Floral  World. 

Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

Journal  of  Botany. 

Farmer's  Magazine. 

Country  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
French.  — R6vue  Horticole. 
Belgian. — Illustration  Horticole. 

Flore  des  Serres. 

IGielgique  Horticole. 
American. — California  Horticulturist. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Country  Gentleman. 

Rural  Carolinian. 

American  Fanner. 

Silliman's  Journal. 

American  Naturalist. 

Periodicals  Presented. 
New  England  Farmer. 
Massachusetts  Ploughman. 
Boston  Cultivator. 
Scientific  Farmer. 
Grardener's  Monthly. 
American  Rural  Home. 
Maine  Farmer. 
Canada  Farmer. 
Prairie  Farmer. 
Maryland  Farmer. 
Rural  Southerner. 
Semi-Tropical. 
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Western  Agriculturist. 

Center  Union  Agriculturist. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 

Patent  Right  Gazette. 

New  York  Semi-Weekly  Tribune. 

Rhode  Island  Press. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Boston  Daily  Globe. 

Daily  Evening  Traveller. 

Boston  Morning  Journal. 

The  Nursery. 

The  Cottage  Hearth. 


TREASURER'S     REPORT, 

FOB    THK    TIBAS    1876. 


ITEMS  OF  INCOME. 

Balance  of  Cash  on  hand, $416  64 

Received  of  William  Gray,  Jr.,  to  pay  prizes  for  1875,  85  00 

"      from  Rent  of  Stores, 12,433  28 


*'         "         "         Halls,      . 

'^         ^^     Admissions  and  Assessments, 
Gross  Receipts  of  Annual  Exhibition, 

Borrowed  on  call, 

Sundries, 


ITEMS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


.     5,563  60 

.      1,332  00 

450  75 

.    11,000  00 

30  50 

831,311  77 


Salaries  of  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Chair- 
men of  Committees, 
Library  Accessions, 

Heating  and  Water,  less  paid  by  tenants, 
Stationery,  Postage,  and  Printing, 
Alterations  and  Repairs  on  Building, 

Gas, 

New  Furniture  and  Repairs, 
Expenses  of  Annual  Exhibition, 
Expenses  of  Rose  Show,    . 

Taxes, 

Interest, 

Insurance, 

Bust  of  President  Parkman, 
Portrait  of  Dr.  Bigelow,     . 
Expenses  of  Centennial  Exhibition,    . 
Balance  of  Prizes  for  1875, 
Deposited  to  pay  Prizes  of  1876, 
Incidental  Expenses, 
Balance  carried  to  new  account, 


$3,400  00 

765  80 

477  52 

1,632  24 

550  78 

987  04 

315  90 

956  13 

73  15 

3,429  00 

3,087  08 

1,517  25 

200  00 

580  00 

340  81 

4,733  50 

6,000  00 

2,035  68 

229  89 


$31,311   77 


I 
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Boston,  January  5,  1877. 

We  have  examined  the  foregoing  account  and  found  it  correc 
and  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-nii 
dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents,  as  stated. 


[Signed]  C.  O.  WnrrMORE,    \       Finance 

H.  H.  HUNKEWELL,    > 

B.P.Cheney,  S     Oommittee, 


ASSETS  AND  LIAJBILITIES. 

Assets. 

Real  Estate,  Furniture,  and  Exhibition  Ware,  costing    $256,415  i 
Add  for  Rose  Boxes  and  Card  Clasps,  170  ( 

$256,585  i 

Library,  last  year $14,795  60 

Paid  this  year,  ....  765  80 

15,561  ' 

Bonds  of  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  par  value,       .  .      1,500  « 

Total, $273,646  \ 

Liabilities. 

Mortgage  debt  at  5 J  per  cent.,  payable  Sep- 
tember, 1883,  ....         $60,000  00 

Loan  without  interest,  payable  to  Harvard 
College  in  1899,         ....         12,000  00 

Floating  Debt,       .....         11,00000 

$83,000 

Balance  of  assets  over  liabilities,        .  $190,646 
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Bj  last  year's  Report  our  membership  niimbered     .         .         1,035 
Of  these  were  Life  Members,  577 

Added  by  election,         ...  18 

Added  by  commutation,  2 


597 
Deceased, 10 

Annual  Members,  482 

Added,.  11 


587 


493 


Commuted,  ...         2 

Deceased,  ...       10 

Discontinned  fbr  non-payment,  55 
Withdrawn,  ...         5 

—  .72 


Income  from  the  above  : 

421 

18  Life, 

.       $540  00 

11  Annual, 

110  00 

2  Commuted, 

40  00 

321  Subscriptions,    . 

642  00 

1,008 


$1,332  00 

The  forgoing  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  hard 
times  so  long  dreaded,  culminating  in  a  reduction  of  rents,  and  no 
income  from  Mount  Auburn  Cemeteiy,  have  lessened  our  resources, 
while  our  expenditures  have  not  been  correspondingly  reduced.  We 
have  not  only  paid  a  balance  of  over  five  thousand  dollars  of  prizes 
awarded  in  1875,  but  have  ftdly  provided  for  those  of  this  year, 
necessitating  a  loan  on  call  of  eleven  thousand  dollars.  I  believe 
this  to  be  only  a  temporary  condition  of  affairs.  Present  indications 
point  to  a  better  financial  condition  in  the  coming  year. 

The  causes  before  named  have  also  affected  our  membership. 
A  larger  number  than  ever  before  of  our  subscription  members 
have  been  discontinued  for  non-payment,  and  a  few  have  withdrawn 
honorably.  Our  ranks  are  kept  fiill  by  the  addition  of  life  members. 
So  much  as  Treasurer. 

As  Librarian  and  Superintendent,  a  few  words.     I  would  add  to 
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what  has  been  said  in  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee,  th 
although  the  expenditure  is  not  equal  to  the  appropriation,  t 
books  purchased  to  arrive  will  make  that  account  all  right  ne 
year,  I  only  wish  the  library  could  be  made  more  valuable  1 
more  frequent  and  constant  use.  It  is  to-day  the  best  of  its  kii 
in  the  world,  but  is  beneficial  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  consulted 

Our  stores  are  as  desirable  as  ever,  and  our  halls  have  lost  not 
ing  of  their  prestige. 

The  visitors  to  our  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  library  and  for  m 
tual  intercourse,  increase  in  numbers  year  by  year  to  a  degree  tru 
encouraging.  Friends  of  horticulture  abroad  will  pleajse  accept  i 
invitation  to  make  our  rooms  their  headquarters  while  in  this  cit 
Our  members,  of  course,  need  no  invitation. 

E.  W.  BUSWELL,   Treasurer. 


MOUNT  AUBURN  CEMETERY. 


The  following  accounts  between  the  Society'  and  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn  are  printed  as  presented  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  latter  corporation. 
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Mount  Auburn  Ckmbtery  Cobporation, 

Office,  No.  16  Pembrrton  Square. 

Boston,  January  1,  1877. 

To  the  FlnaDce  Committee  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  : 

Gkntuemkn, — ^Herewith  please  iind  account  for  the  year  1876,  showing;  a 
balance  to  the  debit  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  of 
$2,590.81. 

To  account  for  this  unusual  result  you  have  only  to  refer  to  the  sales 
for  the  past  year,  which  have  been  very  much  less  than  previous  years ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  account  you  will  observe  we  have  ex- 
pended on  the  new  receiving  tomb  $9,589.98,  and  in  grading  the  **  Stone 
Farm"  and  prepsring  land  for  sale,  $8,648.65,  besides  the  amount  paid  the 
Town  of  Wntertown'for  the  right  of  using  lands  for  burial  purposes. 

These  expenditures  have  had  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  as  matters  of  necessity  and  conducive  to  the  best  Interest  of  all 
concerned. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  Mackintosh,  TYeasurer, 

Massachusetts  Houticultubal  Society, 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  Dr, 

For  one-fourth  (i)  part  of  tlfe  following  expenditures  for  grading  lands 
and  building  New  Receiving  Tomb,  during  1876 : 

June  30.  Grading^  between  AUhea  and  Clethra  Paths. 

116i  days,  man's  labor,  $217  97 


58      '*      man  and  horse,  203  00 


June  30.  Grading ^  between  Spruce  and  Mound  Avenues, 

741  days,  man's  labor,  140  16 

23|    **      man  and  horse,  83  12 

July  81.  Grading,  near  Halcyon  Lake, 

248^  days,  man's  labor,  465  94 

484    "      man  and  horse,  169  75 

Dec.  26.  Grading^  on  Fountain  Avenue  near  Lime. 

442  days,  man's  labor,  828  75 

151i   «*      man  and  horse,  530  25 


$420  97 


223  28 


35  69 


1,359  00 


Amount  carried  forward y  $2,638  94 
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Amount  hrougJU  fonoardt 

Orading  land  on  Stone  Farm,  and  JUling  large  hoUow 
on  line  of  Old  Stockade  Fence, 
March  31. 


J 

James  Brown's  bill,  hauling  and  filling  740  yards, 

$148  00 

m 

S.  Dunwoody's    »*        **          "        "  2,432      «• 

486  40 

^ 

^ 

Dec.  16. 

1,914  days,  man's  labor. 

8,688  75 

1,263    "      man  and  horse, 

4,420  60 
8,643  6 

Dec.  26.                                yew  Receiving  Tomb, 

6,000  face  brick,                          at  (|20  per  M, 

120  00 

144,600  hard  brick,                       "       8    "     " 

1,166  00 

100  soft  brick,                             "       7    *♦    ** 

70 

105}  tons  granite  foundation  stone,  at  $2  per  ton, 

211  50 

J 

195  bbls.  cement,                       at  $1.60, 

292  50 

M 

144     **      lime,                             «*     1.10, 

15  95 

91  loads  sand,                             *'      .60, 

64  60 

Cook,  Rymes  &  Co.'s  bill,  iron  gates. 

492  00 

Bowker,    Torrey    &    Co.'s   bill,    marble    doors 

1 

(catacombs). 

669  60 

Blessington  &  Co.'s  bill,  granite  curbing, 

75  00 

Smith  &  Lovett's  bill,  ventilators  and  expressage. 

65  75 

W.  J.  McPherson  &  Co.'s  bill,  stained  window. 

50  50 

T.  F.  McGann's  bill,  brass  handles. 

140  00 

Parkers  &  Barnes'  bill,  asphalt  and  labor, 

131  14 

N.  W.  Turner  &  Co.'s  bill,  gas  fixtures. 

110  00 

*                           Cambridge  Gas  Light  Co.'s  bill,  piping  ft'om  street. 

161  30 

G.  F.  Dickson's  bill,  gas  fitting, 

Morse  &  Whyte's  bill,  brass  wire  netting, 

25,260  square  feet  of  sods,           at     21  cts.  per  ft. 

32  76 

8  00 

,     568  36 

9|  cords  manure,                     at  $10.00    per  cord, 

93  75 

1,144  lbs.  of  lead,                     **        .07^    **    lb. 

82  94 

"^M 

,                              261  lbs.  brass  wire,  3-16,         *•        .42      **     " 

11  24 

■ 

Brass  for  washers  to  handles, 

1  24 

^ 

1  *                            Rubber  fenders  for  gates,  and  hardware. 

I  94 

Padlock, 

1  87 

Bolts,  screws,  keys,  and  hardware, 

2  95 

^ 

12  feet  brass  chain  (window). 

1  60 

M 

,                               M.  C.  Warren's  bill,  1  brass  pulley. 

42 

W 

1  keg  nails  for  centres,  and  20  lbs.  wro't  nails. 

4  70 

2  bars  iron,  lix6-16.  47  lbs. ;  and  72  lbs.  }  in.. 

2  94 

, 

I                              A.  S.  Trier's  bill,  hardware. 

99 

1 

1                              Kohr  &  Ripley's  bill,  iron  grating  and  express. 

20  85 

^H 

f                              A.  McDonald's  bill,  marble  and  stone  cutting. 

116  36 

Amounts  carried  forward. 


$4,679  34 


r 
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Amounts  brought  forward^  94,679  34     $11,282  50 

Dec.  26. 
J.  W.  Grigg's  bill,  810  feet  slate  ftonta,  and 

2,578.5  square  feet  slate  shelves,  1,248  49 

Lumber  for  centres,  fhiines,  etc. : 
2,208  ft.  pFd  boards,  #55.20;  403  ft.  spruce,  #6.45, 
851     «    sbeathlng,  $34.24;  1,609  ft.  pl'd  pine  bd's, 

$88.62 ;  142  ft.  2x8  spruce,  $2.27 ;  259  ft.  spruce, 

$4.15;  59  ft.  4x6  spruce,  $1;  119  ft.  spruce, 

$1.76;  401  ft.  hard  pine,  sawed,  $21.85;  51  ft. 

spruce,  .82;  91  ft.  3  in.  plank,  $4.85;  405  ft. 

pl'd  boards,  $8.91 ;  sawing,  30c.,  180  42 

Sherburne  &  Co.,  bill  for  lights,  5  00 

Hutchinson  &  Rogers,  bill  for  canvas,  48  85 

R.  &  W.  Sherburne's  bill  for  glass,  5  68 

Paints  and  Oils : 
7  lbs.  Paris  Green,  $2.94 ;  spirits  turp'e,  benzine, 

&c.,  $2.25 ;  2  galLs.  alcohol,  $6 ;  2  galls,  linseed 

oil,  $1.25;  60  lbs.  mixed  red  paint,  $12, 
23}  days  carpenter  on  centres,  window,  &c.,  $2.75, 


6i7i 

masons, 

52i 

man,  tending, 

481 

painting  and  cleaning. 

384^ 

labor, 

156 

man  and  horse. 

Total  amount  for  1876, 
One-fourth  is 

Mt. 

Auburn,  Dec.  30,  1876. 

$2.75, 

63  94 

2.87i, 

1,774  59 

2.87i, 

150  21 

2.00, 

&7  50 

1.87i, 

720  47 

3.60, 

646  00 

9,539  93 

$20,822  52 

$5,205  63 

J.    W.    LOVBRING,    8up% 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  accounts  of  improvements 
for  the  year  1876,  rendered  by  the  Superintendent. 

H.  B.  Mackintosh,  Treasurer, 


[copy.] 

Watbrtown,  Feb.  4,  1876. 

PROPKIBTORS  OF  THE  CEMBTERT   OF  MoUNT  AUBURN. 

To  Town  of  Watertown. 
WiUiams  Lot. 

'Taxes  and  expenses  of  sale  for  1872,  $90  85 

Interest  to  date,                                               •  14  77 

Recording  deed,  $1.15;  drawing  release,  $2,  3  15 

Taxes  for  1873,  and  interest  to  date,  133  90 

"    1874,    "          **           "  135  67 


Amount  carried  forward^  $378  34 
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Amount  brought  forvoardf  $878  J 
Chant  Lot. 

Taxes  for  1874,  and  interest  to  date,  38  * 

Taxes  on  Williams  and  Chant  Lots  for  1875,  and  interest,  152  * 

$569  ! 

Add  it  charges  of  E.  R.  Hoar,  Referee,  25  ( 


Total,  $594  I 

Rec'd  Pay't,  Town  of  Watertown. 

By  John  B.  Goodrich, 

Att^y  for  Town. 
Approved : 

I.  M.  Spblman,  Pre8% 

^         [COPT.] 

Enow  all  Men  by  these  Presents,  that  the  Town  of  Watertown,  by  it 
Selectmen,  thereto  duly  authorized  by  vote  passed  at  a  town  meeting  he] 
on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  1876,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  twenty 
five  hundred  dollars  ($2500),  to  it  paid  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Cemetei 
of  Mount  Auburn,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  heret 
permits  the  use  for  the  purposes  of  burial  of  all  the  lands  in  said  Towi 
included  within  the  present  enclosure  of  the  Cemetery  of  said  Corpon 
tion.  A  plan  of  the  lands  referred  to  has  been  flled  in  the  Registry  ( 
Deeds  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Southern  District. 

Dated  this  ninth  day  of  June,  1876. 

The  Town  of  Watertown  by  its  Selectmen. 

W.    H.    iNGRAHAM. 

Oliver  Shaw. 
H.  W.  Macrudy. 
N.  C.  Sanger. 
Ward  M.  Otis. 
Approved  for  $2600. 

I.  M.  Spelman,  Preset, 

[COPY.] 

Boston,  April  13,  1876. 
Proprietors  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn. 

To  H.  W.  Paine,  Dr. 
To  services  in  the  matter  between  you  and  Watertown,  before 

Judge  Hoar,  Referee,  $40  ( 

Approved :  • 

I.  M.  Spelman,  Preset. 


REPORT 

OF  THX 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  co-operate  in  the  International  Ex* 
position  at  Philadelphia,  report  as  follows : 

Early  in  the  season  a  circular  was  prepared  by  the  Committee 
setting  forth  the  object  of  their  appointment,  and  soliciting  contri- 
botions  of  iVoit  to  be  sent  to  the  Society's  Hall,  to  be  forwarded 
thence  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  and  displayed  at  the  expense 
of  the  Society.  Copies  of  this  circular  were  sent  freely  to  every 
Agricoltoral  and  Horticultural  Society  and  Farmers'  Club  through- 
out the  State,  and  also  to  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journals 
and  individuals  interested  in  fruit  growing.  The  response  to  this 
circular  was  not  equal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Committee,  but  a  single 
Society — ^the  influential  and  active  Worcester  County  Horticultural 
Society — ^and  a  few  individuals  outside  of  the  regular  contributors 
to  our  own  exhibitions,  taking  part  in  the  Exposition.  As  soon 
as  the  possibility  of  this  result  was  foreseen,  increased  exertions 
were  made  to  secure  contributions  from  those  who  could  be  reached 
by  personal  application,  and  the  display  finally  made  was  agreed  by 
all,  especially  when  the  predominance  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  are  taken  into  consideration,  to  be  highly 
creditable  to  the  State.  The  number  of  dishes  of  pears  exhibited 
was  863,  apples  214,  grapes  18,  making  a  total  of  1095  dishes — a 
much  larger  number  than  were  shown  at  our  own  Annual  Exhibition. 
The  Committee  were  surprised  to  find  the  number  of  dishes  of 
pears  from  Massachusetts  greater  than  from  all  the  other  States 
together,  affording  new  proof  that  no  part  of  our  country  is  more 
iavorable  for  the  growth  of  this  fruit  than  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

The  Committee  congratulate  the  Society  and  the  State  on  the 
commendable  exhibit  they  made  in  the  great  Exposition,  showing 
the  very  deep  interest  felt  in  Pomology,  and  particularly  in  the 
growth  of  the  pear.     Undoubtedly  the  show  of  apples  would  have 


^ 
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been  hardly  less  extensive  than  that  of  pears,  had  the  Weste 
parts  of  the  State  contributed  as  liberally  as  the  Eastern,  where  tl 
apple  is  ^  not  so  extensively  cultivated.  As  an  exposition  of  tl 
pomological  products  of  our  State,  your  Committee  feel  that  tl 
part  taken  by  our  Society  has  resulted  in  bringing  out  a  mu< 
greater  show  than  would  probably  have  been  gathered  t<^eth 
without  its  aid. 

The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  though  certainly  not  all  that  it  migi 
have  been,  has  probably  never  been  equalled  in  extent  in  ai 
country.  The  whole  number  of  dishes  of  fruit  shown  was  fifte< 
thousand.  The  largest  similar  exhibition  previously  made  in  th 
country  was  that  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  Chicago 
in  1875,  when  about  six  thousand  dishes  were  shown.  The  mo 
prominent  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  profuse  display 
apples  from  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  other  Western  State 
Kansas  making  also  a  grand  exhibition  of  fruit  in  the  State  buildinj 
The  collection  of  fifty-six  varieties  of  plums  from  EUwanger  &  Barr 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  such  as  is  not  often  seen  in  these  day 
The  only  place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  from  whi< 
fruit  was  sent  was  Canada.  The  Canadian  crab  and  other  apples  we: 
remarkable  for  high  color,  and  the  show  of  plums  was  also  exte 
sive  and  beautiftil.  The  largest  show  of  peaches  was  from  Michiga 
Some  idea  of  the  exhibition  may  be  formed  by  those  who  witnessc 
the  show  made  here  in  1873  by  the  American  Pomological  Societ 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Pomological  Building  at  the  Centenni 
was  nearly  two  hundred  feet  square,  covering  four-fifths  of  i 
acre  —  about  eight  times  the  area  of  our  larger  hall  —  and  that  tl 
greater  part  of  the  sixty  tables  which  filled  this  immense  spa 
were  crowded  with  fruit. 

The  whole  amount  expended  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $1,0< 
is  $340.81. 

The  names  of  the  contributors  from  Massachusetts,  with  t 
number  of  dishes  of  apples,  pears,  and  grapes  exhibited  by  eac 
are  as  follows : 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston,    . 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Cambridge, 

C.  E.  Richardson,  Cambridge,  . 

Joseph  H.  Fenno,  Revere, 

Benjamin  O.  Smith,  Cambridge, 

Alexander  Dickinson ,  Cambridgeport,         50 


300  pears. 

175      '« 

20      " 

44      " 

42  apples 

47      " 

27      " 

BEFOBT  OF  THE    CBMTBimiAL   OOHHITTBE. 
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John  Ciimmingg,  Wobum, 
J.  W.  MaDning,  Reading, 
Simon  Lamprell,  Marblehead,  . 
C.  E.  Grant,  Boston  Highlands, 
Griffin  &  Dolan,  Cambridgeport, 
A.  S.  M'Intosh,  Boston  Highlands, 
Charles  F.  Curtis,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield, 
F.  &  L.  Clapp,  Dorchester, 
Amos  Bates,  Hingham,    . 
Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Fisk,  Hingham, 
Samuel  Hartwell,  Lincoln, 
Robert  Manning,  Salem,  . 
Charles  H.  Allen,  Salem,  Orange 

pears  from  a  tree  235  years  old, 
William  Endicott,  Danversport,  Endi- 

cott  pears,  from  the  tree  planted  by 

his  ancestor.  Governor  Endicott  in 

1630,  

John  Pickering,  Salem, Warden  pears, 

from  a  tree  grafted  April  19,  1775, 
Ezekiel  Doane,  Eastham,  Fall  pears, 

from  the  tree  planted  by  Governor 

Prince,  as  early  as  1650, 
Jacob  Steigleder,  Shelbume  Falls,     . 


33  pears.   27  apples. 


3 

24 

9 

3 

8 

16 

8 

17 

15 

13 

10 

18 


35 


1      '' 
1      " 

1      '' 
18  grapes. 


2  |)ears.    15  apples. 


The  following  were  collected  by  the  Worcester  County  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

O.  B.  Hadwen,  Worcester,     . 

Isaac  Mills,  "  .           3      ''         9 

Henry  Phelps,  "  .           7      " 

William  G.  Maynard,  "  .           1      "          2 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Chamberlain,  ''  .           2     *'         6 

Edward  S.  Howes,  "  .                            4 

Stephen  Salisbury,  "  .           5      "         5 

Alfred  Davis,  "  .                             2 

William  H.  Earle,  "  .           6      *' 

John  C.  Newton,  "  .           1      " 

Edward  W.  Lincoln;  "  .           2     ^' 

Mrs.  Francis  O.  Eastman,  ''  .                            1 
24 
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H.  O.  Western,  Worcester,  1  pears. 

Charles  Nash,  ^  "  .  1  apples. 

Moses  Church,  "  .  2 

F.  M.  Marble,  ''  .  1 

W,  T.  Merrifield,  "  .  2 

Ix)rin  Coes,  "  .  2 

Newell  Wood,  Millbury,   ...  1      "         8      '' 

Joseph  C.  Lovell,  West  Boylston,     .  3     "         3      *' 

Mrs.  Sarah  D,  Shaff,  Leicester,         .  2      " 

Permission  was  granted  by  the  Society  to  add  to  this  report  ihi 
awards  made  by  the  Centennial  Commission,  when  received.  Thesi 
awards  are  understood  to  consist  of  a  medal,  and  a  statement  bi 
the  judges  of  the  merits  of  the  object  exhibited,  the  latter  bein^ 
the  essential  part.  Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Committer 
to  procure  a  copy  of  these  statements,  but  without  success.  The^ 
can  only  say,  therefore,  that  an  award  has  been  made  to  th< 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  a  large  collection  of  Apples 
and  another  for  Pears  ;  one  to  the  Worcester  County  Horticultura 
Society,  for  Apples,  and  another  for  Pears  ;  and  awards  to  Messrs 
Wilder,  Ilovey  &  Co.,  Fenno,  Smith,  Dickinson,  GriJffin  &  Dolan 
Curtis,  Clapp,  Bates,  R.  Manning,  Hadwen,  Earle,  Newton,  anc 
Lincoln,  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  for  Pears ;  and  to  Messrs.  Fenno 
Smith,  Cumniings,  J.  W.  Manning,  and  Hartwell,  for  Applet. 


Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

C.    M.    HOVEY, 

Benjamin  G.  SMrrn, 
John  C.  Hovey, 
Robert  Manning, 

E.    W.    BUSWELL, 

Hervey  DA^^s, 


Committee. 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 


OFFICERS  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1877. 


President. 
FRANCIS  PARKMAN,  of  Boston. 


Vlce-Presidenta. 

'  BottoB.    *  £ 

WILLIAM  GRAY,  Jr.,  of  Boston.  C.  H.  B.  BRECK,  of  Brighton. 


CHARLES  O.  WHITMORE,  of  Boston.     *  H.  WELD  FULLER,  of  Boston. 


Treasurer. 
EDWIN  W.  BUSWELL,  of  BoAton. 

Secretary. 
ROBERT  MAI«fNIN6,  of  Salem. 

Becordlnff  Secretary. 
ROBERT  MANNING,  of  Salem. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 
JOHN  ROBINSON,  of  Salem. 


^tki^ding    Con\n)ittee^ : 

Executive. 

The  Pbbsidbnt,  FRANCIS  PARKMAN,  Chairman. 

The   EX-PRR8IDEKT8,   MABSHALL  P.  WILDER,   CHARLES   M.    HOVEY, 

JAMES  F.  C.  HYDE,  W.  C.  STRONG ;  Chairman  of  B^inanoe  Committrk, 

r.  O.  WIHTMORE;  WILLIAM  GRAY,  Jr.,  FEARING  BURR, 

JOSEPH  BURNETT,  A.  T.  PERKINS. 

Finance. 

CHARLES  O.  WHITMORE,  Chairman. 
H.  MOLLIS  HUNNEWELL.  BENJAMIN  P.  CHENEY. 

Publication  and  Discussion. 

WILLIAM  C.  STRONG,  Chairman. 
A.  B.  MUZZEY.  E.  LEWIS  STURTEVANT. 
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Bstabllalilnfir  Prizes. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS,  ChAibman. 
CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  GARDE> 
C.  M.  ATKINSON,  P.  B.  HOVEY.  E.  F.  WASHBURN. 

Library. 

WALDO  O.  ROSS,  Chaibman. 
CHARLES  S.  SARGENT.  HENRY  P.  WALCOl 

WILLIAM  E.  ENDICOTT.  J.  D.  W.  FRENCH. 

THE  PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  AND  HORTICULTURAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Gardens. 

JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  Chaibman. 
CHAIRMEN   OF   COMMITTEES   ON   FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  AND  VEGETABLE 
JAMES  CRUICKSHANKS.  HENRY  A.  GANE.  C.  A.  PUTNAM. 

• 

Fruit. 


P.  BROWN  HOVEY. 
DANIEL  T.  CURTIS. 


JOHN  C.  HOVEY. 
WM.  H.  HALLIDAY. 


HERVEY  DAVIS,  Chaibman. 
JOHN  B.  MOORE. 
E.  W.  WOOD. 

Plants  and  Flowers. 

JOHN  G.  BARKER,  Chaibman. 
GEORGE  EVERETT. 
W.  H.  SPOONER. 


BEN  J  AMIN  G. .  SMTT 
CHARLES  F.  CURTl 


E.  H.  HITCHINGJ 
PATRICK  NORTO 


Vefiretables. 

CHARLES  N.  BRACKETT,  Chaibman. 
JOSIAH  CROSBY.  JOHN  FILLEBROWN.  ANTHONY  HATCH. 

WALTER  RUSSELL.  GEORGE  W.  PIERCE.  SAMUEL  HARTWEL 


Committee  of  Arranfirements. 
CHARLES  H.  B.  BRECK,  Chaibman. 


GEORGE  W.  PIERCE. 
CHAS.  N.  BRACKETT. 
J.  G.  BARKER. 
J.  H.  WOODFORD. 


GEORGE  HILL. 
W.  H.  SPOONER. 
HERVEY  DAVIS. 
JOHN  C.  HOVEY. 


CHARLES  F.  CtTRTl 
E.  F.  WASHBURN. 
C.  M.  ATKINSON. 
JAMES  COMLEY. 


HONORARY   MEMBERS. 


A  *  denotes  the  member  deceased. 

^Brnjamin  Abbott,  LL.  D.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

John  Abbott,  Brunswick,  Me. 

*HoN.  John  Quingy  Adams,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
•Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  Cambridge. 
*Wiluam  T.  ArroN,  late  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Thomas  Allen,  President  of  the  St.  Louis  Horticultural  Society. 
♦Hon.  Samuel  Applbton,  Boston. 
♦Hon.  Jambs  Arnold,  New  Bedford. 

♦Edward  Nathaniel  Bancroft,  M.  D..  late  President  of  the  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Society  of  Jamaica. 
♦Hon.  Philip  P.  Barbour,  Virginia. 
♦Robert  Barclay,  Bury  Hill,  Dorking,  Surrey,  England. 
♦James  Bbexman,  New  York. 

L'Abbe  BERLisE,  Paris. 
♦Nicholas  Biddle,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Jacob  Biqelow,  Boston. 
•Mrs.  Bigelow,  Medford. 

♦Le  Chevalier  Soulanoe  Bodin,  late  Secr6taire-66n6ral  de  la  Soci^t^ 
d'Horticulture  de  Paris. 

Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Groton. 
♦Josiah  Bradlee,  Boston. 
♦Hon.  George  N.  Briggs,  Pittsfleld. 

♦Hon.  James  Buchanan,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
♦Jesse  Buel,  late  President  of  the  Albany  Horticultural  Society. 
♦Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
♦AuGUSTiN  Pyramus  DE  Candolle,  Geneva. 

Hon.  Horace  Capron,  Ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Japan- 
♦Isaac  Chauncy,  U.  S.  Navy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
♦Lewis  Clapier,  Philadelphia. 
♦Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Kentucky. 

H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  111. 
♦Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  Bart.,  England. 

♦Zaccheus  Collins,  late  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  Philadelphia. 

RoswELL  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Cai^b  Cope,  Ex-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 

Philadelphia. 
♦William  Coxe,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
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♦John  P.  Cushino,  Watertown. 
•Charles  W.  Dabnet,  late  U.  S.  Consul,  Fayal. 
♦Hon.  John  Davis,  LL.  D.,  Boston. 
♦Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  London. 
♦Gen.  H.  a.  S.  Dearborn,  Roxbury. 

♦James  Dickson,  late  Vice-Fresidpnt  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
♦Mrs.  Dorothy  Dec,  Boston. 
♦Capt.  Jesse  D.  Elliot,  U.  S.  Navy. 
♦Hon.  Stephen  Elliot,  LL.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Allyn  Charles  Evanson,   St.  John,  N.  B.,  Secretary  of  the  King*) 

County  Agricultural  Society. 
♦Hon.  Edward  Everett,  LL.  D.,  Boston. 
♦Hon.  Horace  Everett,  Vermont. 
♦F.  Faldbrman,    late    Curator   of  the    Imperial    Botanic   Garden,   St 

Petersburg. 
♦Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
♦Dr.  F.  E.  Fischer,  late  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Imperial  Garden 

St.  Petersburg. 
♦Hon.    Theodore   Frelinohuysen,    late   President    of  the    Americai 

Agricultural  Society. 
♦Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  Washington. 
♦George  Gibbs,  New  York. 
♦Stephen  Girard,  Philadelphia. 

♦Hon.  Robert  H.  Goldsborough,  Talbot  County,  Maryland. 
♦Ephraim  Goodale,  South  Orrington,  Maine. 
♦Mrs.  Rebecca  Gore,  Waltham. 
John  Greig,  President  of  the  Domestic  Horticultural  Society,  Geneva 

N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Mary  Griffith,  Charlies  Hope,  N.  J. 

♦Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United  States 
•^S.  P.  HiLDRETH,  M.  D.,  Marietta,  O. 

Thomas  Hopkirk,  President  of  the  Glasgow  Horticultural  Society. 
♦David  Hosack,  M.  D.,  late  President  of  the  New  York  Horticultura 

Society. 
Lewis  Hunts,  Huntsburg,  O. 
♦Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  late  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultura 

Society,  Philadelphia. 
♦Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
♦Mrs.  Martha  Johonnot,  Salem. 
Jared  Potter  Kirtland,  LL.D.,  East  Rockport,  O. 
♦Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  late  President  of  the  London  Horticultura 

Society. 
♦Gen.  La  Fayette,  La  Grange,  France. 
Le  Comte  de  Lasteyrie,  Vice-President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  o 

Paris. 
A.  H.  Latour,  M.  p.,  Montreal. 
♦Baron  Justus  Lierig,  Glessen,  Germany. 
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^Prof.  John  Lzndley,  late  Secretaiy  of  the  London  Hbrticaltnral  Society. 

Frankun  LrrcHFiBLD,  Puerto  Cabello. 
*JosHUA  LoKOSTRETH,  Philadelphia. 
^Nicholas  LoNawoRTH,  Cincimiati. 

*Jacob  Lorilulbd,  late  President  of  the  New  York  Horticnltural  Society. 
*JoHN  C.  Loudon,  London. 

John  A.  Lowell,  Boston. 

♦Baron  H.  Carol  Von  Ludwio,  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
♦Hon.  Theodork  Lyman,  Brookline. 

Col.  Thbodork  Ltman,  Brookline. 

♦Hon.  James  Madison,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
♦Mrs.  Charlotte  Marrtatt,  Wimbledon,  near  London. 

Joseph  Maxwell,  Rio  Janeiro. 

D.  S.  McCauley,  Tripoli. 

♦Hon.  Isaac  McKim,  late  President  of  the  Horticnltural    Society  of 
Maryland. 

Rev.  James  H.  Means,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
♦James  Mease,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
♦Lewis  John  Mentens,  Brussels. 
♦Hon.  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Virginia. 
♦FRAN9018  ANDR&  MiCHAUX,  Paris. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
♦Samxtel  L.  MncHiLL,  LL.D.,  New  York. 
♦Hon.  James  Monroe,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

A.  W.  MoRiA,  Montreal. 

Mosselmann,  Antwerp. 

♦Alfred  Munson,  M.  D.,  late  President  of  the  New  Haven  Hortlcaltoral 
Society. 

Baron  Ottenfels,  Austrian  Minister  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

John  Palmer,  Calcutta. 
♦Hon.  Joel  Parker,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 

Samuel  B.  Parsons,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
♦Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Brookline. 

A.  PoiTBAU,  Professor  In  the  Institnt  Hortlcole  de  Fromont. 
♦Hon.  James  K.  Polk,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
♦John  H.  Powell,  Powellton,  Pa. 
♦Henry  Pratt,  Philadelphia. 
♦William  Princb,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  George  Putnam,  D.  D.,  Roxbury. 
♦Joel  Rathbonb,  President  of  the  Albany  and  Rensselaer  Horticultural 

Society,  Albany. 
'^Archibald  John,  Earl  of  Roseberry,  late  President  of  the  Caledonian 

Horticultural  Society. 
♦Joseph  Sabine,  late  Secretary  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
♦Don  Ramon,  de  la  Sagra,  Cuba. 

Henry  Winthrop  Sargent,  FlshkiU,  N.  Y. 
♦Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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♦William  Shaw,  New  York. 

♦John  Shepherd,  late  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gkirden,  Liverpool. 

♦John  S.  Skinner,  Baltimore. 

George  W.  Smith,  Boston. 
♦Stephen  H.  Smith,  late  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 

Society. 
♦Judge  E.  B.  Strong,  Rochester. 
♦Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Boston. 

♦Qen.  Zachary  Taylor,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
♦Hon.  John  Taliaferro,  Virginia. 
♦Oen.  Jambs  Tallmadgb,  late  President  of  the  American  Institute,  New 

York. 
♦James  Thacher,  M.  D.,  Plymouth. 

John  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
^James  W.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
♦Grant  Thorburn,  New  York. 
♦M.  Du  Petit  Thouars,  Paris,  late  President  of  the  Institut  Horticole 

de  Fromont. 
♦Le  Vicomtb  Hericart  de  Thury,  late  President  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris. 

MoNS.  Tougard,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Rouen,  France. 

Nathaniel  Towson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Col.  W.  Towson,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

John  Turner,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  lA>ndon  Horticultural  Society 
♦Hon.  John  Tyler,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
♦Rev.  Joseph  Tyso,  Wallingford,  England. 
♦Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

Federal  Vanderburg,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
♦Jean  Baptiste  Van  Mons,  M.  D.,  Brussels. 
♦Gen.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  R.  Van  Zandt,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
♦Benjamin  Vauguan,  Hallowell,  Me. 
•Petty  Vaughan,  London.  ' 

♦Rev.  N.  Villeneuve,  Montreal. 
♦Pierre  Philippe  Andr^  Vilmorin,  Paris. 
♦James  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
♦Frederick  Walcott,  Litchtield,  Conn. 
♦Nathaniel    Wallich,   M.   D.,  late  Curator  of  the    Botanic    Garden 

Calcutta. 
♦Malthus  a.  Ward,  late  Professor  in  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Ga. 
♦Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Marshtield. 
♦Hon.  John  Welles,  Boston. 

Jeremiah  Wilkinson,  Cumberland,  R.  I. 

Hon.  Robert  C  Winthrop,  Boston. 

♦Lawrence  Young,  late  President  of  the  Kentucky  Horticultural  Society 
Louisville. 

ASHTON  Yates,  Liverpool. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


A  *  denotes  the  member  deceased. 

*JoHN  Adlum,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

MoNS.  Alfrot,  Lieusaint,  France. 

A.  B.  Allkn,  New  York. 

Thomas  A.  Allkn,  President  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticaltaral  Society. 

Rsv.  Thomas  D.  Andebson,  New  York. 

Thomas  Applrton,  U.  S.  Consul,  Leghorn. 

Don  Fsancisco  Aquilar,  of  Maldonado,  In  the  Banda  Oriental. 
*Thomas  Aspinwall,  Brookllne. 

P.  M.  Augur,  State  Pomologist,  Middlefleld,  Conn. 
^ISAAC  Cox  Barnbt,  late  U.  S.  Consnl,  Paris. 

Patrick  Barry,  Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomologlcal  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Auoustink  Baumann,  Bolwiller,  France. 

Eugene  Achillr  Baumann,  BolwiUer,  France. 

Joseph  Bernard  Baumann,  BolwiUer,  France. 

Napoleon  Baumann,  BolwiUer,  France. 

D.  W.  Beadle,  St.  Catherines,  Canada  West. 

W.  J.  Beal,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
*NoBL  J.  Bbcar,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
♦Edward  Beck,  Worton  College,  Isleworth,  near  London. 

Rev.  Henrt  Ward  Beecher,  Pcekskill,  N.  Y. 

Louis  Edouard  Berckmans,  Rome,  Ga. 

Prosper  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

♦Alexandre  Bivort,  late  Secretaire  G^n^ral  de  la  Society  Van  Mous, 
Fleums,  Belgique. 

MoNS.  Tripbt  Lb  Blanc,  Paris. 
♦Charles  D.  Bragdon,  Pulaski,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
♦WiLUAM  D.  Brinckl^,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

John  W.  Brown,  Fort  Gaines,  Ga. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Brush,  East  Florida. 

Arthur  Bryant,  Sr.,  Ex-President  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Princeton,  111. 

Robert  Buist,  Philadelphia. 
♦E.  W..  Bull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rev.  Robert  Burnet,  President  of  the  Ontario  Fralt  Growers*  Associa- 
tion, Hamilton,  Canada  West. 

Alexander  Burtou,  Cadiz. 

George  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
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Francib  G.  Carnbs,  New  York. 
*ROB]ERT  Carr,  Philadelphia. 

James  Colvill,  Chelsea,  England. 
*Rbv.  Hekrt  Colman,  Boston. 

Benjamin  E.  Cotting,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
*8.  L.  Dana,  M.  D.,  Lowell. 

J.  Degaisnb,  Frofessenr  de  Cnlture  an  Mns^nm  d'  Histoire  Natarelle, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris. 

Jambs  Dbbrinq,  Portland,  Me. 

♦H.  F.  DiCKBHUT. 

^Sm  C.  Wbntworth  Dilke,  Bart.,  London. 

Hon.  Allbn  W.  Dodob,  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Rev.  H.  Hontwood  Dombrain,  A.  B.,  8  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.  C, 
Loudon. 

Charles  Downing,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

Parker  Earle,  South  Pass,  HI. 

F.  R.  Eluott,  Ex- Secretary  of  the  American  Pomologlcal  Society, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Washington. 

Oborge  Ellwanoer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  Winthrop. 

Ebenbzer  Emmons,  M.  D.,  WilUamstown. 
*A.  H.  Ernst,  Cincinnati. 
^Nathaniel  Fellows,  Caba.' 
♦Henry  J.  Finn,  Newport,  R.  I. 

W.  C.  Flagg,  Ex-President  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society, 

Moro,  111. 
♦Michael  Floy,  late  Vice-President  of  the  New  Yoric  Horticultural 
Society,  New  Yoric  City. 

William  R.  Foster,  Baltimore. 

John  Fox,  Washington,  D.  C. 
♦Hon.  Russell  Freeman,  Sandwich. 

Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Henry  Weld  Fuller,  Roxbury. 

R.  W.  Furnas,  Ex-President  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  So> 
ciety,  Brownsville,  Neb. 

Augustus  Gande,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Department 
of  Sarthe. 
♦Robert  H.  Gardiner,  Gardiner,  Me. 
♦Benjamin  Gardner,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Palermo. 
♦Capt.  James  P.  Gerrt,  U.  S.  Navy. 
♦Abraham  P.  Gibson,  late  U.  S.  Counsul  at  St.  Petersburg. 
♦R.  Glbndenning,  Chiswick,  near  London. 

Prof.  Asa  Gray,  Cambridge. 

O.  B.  Hadwen,  Ex-President  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultoral 
Society,  Worcester. 
♦Charles  Henrt  Hall,  New  York. 
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^Abraham  Halsst,  New  York. 

Db.  Crarlbs  C.  Hamii^Yon,  President  of  the  Fnilt  Growers'  AssoctAtlon 

and  International  Show  Society  of  Nova  Scotia,  Comwallia. 
*Rsv.  Thaddbus  Masok  Habbis,  D.  D.,  Dorchester. 
*Thaddbu8  WnjJAM  Habrxs.  M.  D.,  Cambridge. 
*JoHN  Hat,  Architect  of  the  Caledonian  Hortlcnltarai  Society. 
*I8AAC  Hkap.  Cincinnati. 

Bbbnabd  Hbnrt,  Philadelphia. 

Shiblkt  Hibbbbd,  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  London. 

J.  J.  HrrcHCbCK,  Baltimore. 

Bobebt  Hogg,  L.L.  D.,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horticaltore,  London. 
*Thomas  Hogg,  New  York, 

Thomas  Hogg,  New  York. 

J.  C.  Holding,  Ex-Treasorer  and  Secretary  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Agricoltaral  Society,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Rby.  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Cannton  Manor,  Newark,  Nottinghamiihirc, 
England. 

FiSHKB  Holmes. 

JosiAH  HooFBS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Pbov.  B.  N.  HoBSFORD,  Cambridge. 

Sakfobd  Howard,  Chicago,  111. 

Db.  Wiluam  M.  Howslet,  President  of  the  Kansas  State  Horticaltaral 
Society,  Leavenworth. 

Isaac  Hunteb,  Baltimore. 

Isaac  Hubd,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gbobge  Husmamn,  Hermann,  Mo. 

Thomas  P.  James,  Cambridge. 
*Bdwabd  Jabvis,  M.  D.,  Dorchester. 

William  J.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Fort  Gaines,  Ga. 

Db.  Edwabd  Jokes,  Loaisville,  Ky. 

Samuel  Kneeland,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Mons.  Laffat,  Belleyne,  near  Paris,  France. 

David  Landbbth,  Ex-Correspondlng  Secretary  of  the   Pennsylvania 
Horticoltural  Society,  Bristol,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Lanodon,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Db.  William  Le  Babon,  State  Entomologist,  Geneva,  III. 

G.  F.  B.  Lbighton,  President  of  the  Norfolk  Horticultural  and  Pomo- 

logical  Society,  Norfolk,  Ya. 
*E.  S.  H.  Lbonabd,  M.  D.,  Providence. 
*Andb£  Lbbot,  Author  of  the  Dlctionnaire  de  Pomologie,  Angers,  France. 

Hon.  Geobge  Lunt,  Boston. 
*F.  W.  Macondbat,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
*Jambs  J.  Mapes,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

*A.  Mas,  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Bourg-en-Bresse, 
France. 

Db.  Maxwell  T.  Mastebs,  Editor  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  London. 
*Jame8  Maubt,  late  U.  S.  Consul,  Liverpool. 
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T.  C.  Maxwell,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Mbbhan,  Editor  of  the  Gardener*s  Monthly,  Germantown,  Pa. 
♦Allen  Mrlvillk,  New  York. 

John  Millkr,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultnral 
Society  of  Jamaica. 

Stephen  Mills,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
♦Charles  M*Intosh,  Dalkeith  Palace,  near  Edinburgh. 

J.  £.  Mitchell,  Philadelphia. 

WiLLUM  S.  M'Lean,  New  York. 

GuiSEPPB  Momabchini,  M.  D.,  Isle  of  Candia.  r 

♦Horatio  Newhall,  M.  D.,  Galena,  111. 
♦David  W.  Offley,  U.  S.  Agent,  Smyrna. 

James  Ombrosi,  U.  S.  Consul,  Florence. 

John  J.  Palmer,  New  York. 

Victor  Paquet,  Paris. 

♦John  W.  Parker,  late  U.  S.  Consul,  Amsterdam. 
♦Andrew  Parmentier,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 
♦Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.  P.,  Chatsworth,  England. 
♦John  L.  Payson,  late  U.  S.  Consul,  Messina. 
♦Com.  M.  C.  Perry,  U.  S.  Navy. 

♦David  Porter,  late  U.  S.  Charge  d'  Affiiires  at  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
♦Alferd  S.  Prince,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
♦WiixiAM  R.  Prince,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

P.  T.  Quinn,  Newkrk,  N.  J. 

Rrv.  Rushton  Radcltffe. 
♦William  Foster  Redding,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  D.  Redmond,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

M.  D.  Reynolds,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
*John  H.  Richards,  M.  D.,  Illinois. 

Charles  Y.  Riley,  State  Entomologist,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
♦MoNS.  J.  RiNZ,  Jr.,  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Thomas  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  England. 

William  Robinson,  Editor  of  The  Garden,  London. 

Dr.  J.  Smyth  Rogers,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Capt.  William  S.  Rogers,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Bernard  Rosier,  M.  D.,  Athens,  Greece. 
♦Thomas  Rotch,  Philadelphia. 
♦GsoftGE  R.  Russell,  Roxbury. 

John  B.  Russell,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
♦Rev.  John  Lewis  Russell,  Salem. 

William  Saunders,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
♦Wiluam  Shaler,  late  U.  S.  Consul-General,  Havana,  Cuba. 

William  Shaw,  New  York. 
♦Caleb  R.  Smith,  New  Jersey. 

Daniel  D.  Smith,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
♦Gideon  B.  Smfth,  late  Editor  of  the  American  Fanner,  Baltimore. 
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^Horatio  Spraoue,  late  U.  8.  Consul,  Gibraltar. 

Robert  W.  Starr,  Comwallis,  Nova  Scotia,  Secretary  of  the  Frolt 
Growers*  Association  and  International  Show  Society,  Hallfhx. 

Dr.  Johh  Statman,  Leavenworth  Kansas. 
♦Thomas  H.  Stevens,  U.  S.  Navy,  Middletown,  Conn. 

WiLUAM  F.  Strangewax*  British  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Naples. 

Dr.  J.  Strbmtzel,  Martinez,  Cal. 
♦Jambs  P.  Sturois,  Canton. 

WiLUAM  Summer,  Pomarla,  S.  C. 

Francis  Summbrest. 

♦Prof.  Tenore,  late  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Naples. 
♦J.  £.  Tbscbemacher,  Bostdn. 
♦Robert  Thompson,  London. 
*Georob  C.  Thorbubn,  New  York. 

Prot.  Geobgb  Thurbbr,  Editor  of  the  American  Agrlcnltarist,  New 
York. 

John  Tujjson,  Jr.,  Illinois. 

Cay.  Dcktt.  Vincent  Tinio,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Palermo. 
♦Luther  Tucker,  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cart  Ttso,  Walllngford,  England. 
♦Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ghent,  Belglom. 
♦AiJCXANDRE  Vattemare,  Parls. 

Emilden  de  Wael,  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

John  A.  Warder,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Cleves,  O. 

Anthony  Waterer,  Enapp  HUl,  near  Woking,  Surrey,  England. 

J.  ABfBROSE  Wight,  Editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  HI. 

Benjamin  Samuel  Whxiams,  HoUoway,  London,  N. 

Prof.  John  Wilson,  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  England. 
♦William  Wilson,  New  York. 

J.  F.  WiNGATE,  Bath,  Me. 

Joshua  Wingate,  Portland. 

Joseph  A.  Winthrop,  South  Carolina. 
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Adams,  George  £.,    Medford. 
Albro,  Charles,  Taanton. 

Alger,  R.  F.,  Dedham. 

Ames,  F.  L.,  Easton. 

Ames,  F.  M.,  CantOD. 

Ames,  George,  Boston. 

Ames,  P.  A.,  " 

Amory,  Cbaries,  " 

Amory,  Frederick,    Brooklloe. 
Amory,  James  S.,      Boston. 
Andrews,  Charles  L.,Swampscott. 
Andrews,  Frank  W.,  Boston. 
Andrews,  W.  T.,  ** 

Andros,  Milton,         Brookline. 
Appleton,  Edward,    Reading. 
Appleton,  Francis  H.,  West  Peabody. 
Appleton,  Wm.  S.,    Boston. 


Bates,  Amos, 
Bates,  Caleb, 
Bayley,  John  P., 
Beal,  Alexander, 


Htngham. 
Kingston. 
Boston. 
Dorchepter. 


Atkins,  Elisha, 

Belmont. 

Austin,  William  R., 

Dorchester. 

Avery,  Edward, 

Boston. 

Ayer,  Adams, 

ti 

Ayling,  Isaac, 

It 

Bacon,  George, 

BrooUine. 

Bailey,  Edwin  C, 

Boston. 

Baker,  Wm.  E., 

t( 

Bancroft,  J.  C, 

MUton. 

Banfleld,  F.  L., 

Boston. 

Barnard,  Rev.  C.  F. 

,       " 

Barnard,  James  M., 

« 

Barnard,  R.  M., 

Everett. 

Barnes,  Walter  8., 

Somerville. 

Barnes,  Wm.  H., 

Boston. 

Barney,  Levi  C, 

tt 

Barratt,  James, 

Cambridge. 

Barrett,  Aaron, 

Maiden. 

Barrows,  Thomas, 

Dedham. 

Bartlett,  E., 

Newburyport. 

Beckford,  D.  R.,  Jr.,  MarbMead. 

Bell,  Joseph  H.,        Philadelphia. 

Bemis,  Emery,  Cambridge. 

Berry,  James,  Boston. 

Bickford,  Weare  D.,  Allston. 

Birchard,  Charles,     Arlington. 

Black,  J.  W., 

Blagg,  Samael, 

Blanchard,  J.  W., 

Blaney,  Henry, 
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SECTION  XXVL— Life  Mkbcbebs. 

The  payment  of  thirty  dollars  shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership,  and 
exempt  the  member  Arom  all  ftiture  assessments ;  and  any  member,  having 
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SECTION  XXVIL— Admission  Fxk  aud  Annual  Assessment. 

Every  subscription  member,  before  he  receives  his  Diploma,  or  exer- 
cises the  privileges  of  a  member,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  as  an 
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admUsiOQ  fee,  and  shall  be  subject  afterwards  to  an  annual  assessment  of 
two  dollars. 

SECTION   XXIX.— DiscoNTiNUANOB  OF  Mrmbbrship. 

Any  member  who  shall  neglect  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  pay  his 
annual  assessment  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society ;  and  the 
Treasurer  shall  erase  his  name  Arom  the  List  of  Members. 

The  attention  of  Annual  Members  is  particularly  called  to  Section 
XXIX. 
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Crosa-Fertilization,  by  Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale,    .....  23-28 

Mextiko  fob  Dnoussioir,  January  27, 1877 ;  Lecture  on  Injurious  and  other 

Fungi,  by  Byron  D.  Halsted,  M.  S.,  pp.  28^48 ;  Explanation  of  Plates  p. 

44;  Discussion,  .........  46 

Busnnsss  MBsmiG,  February  3,  1877;  Election  of  member,  p.  45;  Vote 

of  thanks  to  Prof.  Ooodale,  p.  46 ;  Letter  from  G.  F.  B.  Leighton,  46, 47 

MJEsmre  fob  Discussion;  Pear  tree  blight,  pp.  47-48;  The  Improyement 

and  Ornamentation  of  Suburban  and  Country  Roads,  by  Daniel  D. 
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Mbetiivo  fob  Disoussion,  February  10,  1877;  New  Bougainvillea,  pp. 

62,  63;  Lecture  on  Entomology,  by  B.  Pickman  Mann,  pp.   63-^; 

Discussion,     ..........  66-70 

MsEmro  fob  Disoussion,  February  17,  1877;  Forcing  Lilacs,  p.  71;  Fer- 
tilization and  Cross-Fertilization,  71-80 

Mestihg  fob  Discussioir,  February  24, 1877 ;  Self  and  Cross-Fertilization,  81-86 

BusnrassMxBTCEro,  March  3, 1877;  Members  elected,    ....  87 

MKETnrG  FOB  Discussion;  Injurious  and  other  Fungi,  87-91 

MBxmfo  FOB  Discussion,  March  10,  1877;  Forcing  Roses,  pp.  92-96; 

Hexacentria  MysorentU,  ........  96 

MssTiNG  FOB  Discussion,  March  17, 1877;  Rogiera  Heffana,  p.  96;  Reports 

of  the  Society's  Exhibitions,  pp.  96, 97 ;  Lecture  on  Fertilizers,  by  Prof. 

Levi  Stockbridge,  pp.  97-100;  Discussion,  .....  100-105 
MXETING  FOB  DISCUSSION,  March  24, 1877;  Roses  for  Forcing,  pp.  106, 107; 
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The  Committee  on  Pablication  and  Discussion  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  repeat  what  they  Jhave  heretofore  stated,  that  the  Society 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  certainty  of  the  statements  or 
the  correctness  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions now  or  before  published,  but  undertakes  only  to  present 
these  papers  and  discussions,  or  the  substance  of  them,  correctly. 
The  award  of  a  prize  for  an  Essay  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  the  Committee  approve  it  in  every  particular,  but 
only  that  they  believe  it  calculated,  on  the  whole^  to  promote  the 
science  or  art  of  Horticulture. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satubdat,  January  6,  1877. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  President 
Pabkman  in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  the  following  address. 

Addbess  of  Pbesidemt  Pabkman. 

rhiring  the  last  year  the  working  of  the  body  of  laws,  adopted 
in  the  year  that  preceded,  has  been  put  to  the  test.  The  result 
has  been  all  that  could  be  wished.  The  new  order  of  things  seems 
to  haye  given  uniyersal  satisfaction.  The  advantages  of  the  most 
important  change,  that  affecting  the  powers  and  flmctions  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  are  beginning,  at  length,  to  be  recognized. 
This  Committee,  composed,  in  part,  of  persons  in  whom  the 
Society  has  placed  its  highest  confidence,  and  on  whom  it  has 
conferred  its  highest  ofilces ;  and  in  part  of  persons  chosen  by  it 
for  this  special  purpose,  and  subject  to  removal  by  its  annual  vote, 
supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt.  The  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  only  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and 
make  such  suggestions  as  its  welfare  may  seem  to  require,  but  also 
to  receive  the  complaints  of  members,  consider  all  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction which  may  be  brought  before  it,  and  take  such  action 
as  may  best  promote  general  harmony  and  good  feeling.  It  provides 
members  with  a  source  of  relief  from  grievances  which  hitherto 
have  had  no  means  of  redress. 
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Another  important  change  embodied  in  the  new  By-Laws  is  that 
which  opens  the  prizes  of  the  Society  to  general  competition.  The 
result  of  this  provision  has  been  precisely  what  was  expected  by  its 
originators.  No  perceptible  change  has  taken  place  in  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes.  Now,  as  heretofore,  they  are  won  by  our  own 
members ;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  so ;  for  with  us  the  admis- 
sion to  membership  is  so  easy,  and  its  burdens  so  light,  that  those 
who  have  the  inclination  to  compete  for  our  prizes  will  soon  seek 
to  enroll  themselves  among  us.  At  the  same  time,  the  stigma  of 
illiberaJily,  which  a  Society  endowed  like  ours  can  ill  afford  to  bear, 
has  been  completely  removed. 

During  the  ten  years  past  we  have  made  a  growth  as  rapid  as  it 
is  healthy,  and  we  still  continue  to  make  it.  The  discussions  on 
horticultural  subjects,  which  are  one  of  its  most  marked  indications, 
have  never  been  better  attended,  or  more  interesting  than  during 
the  last  winter  and  spring,  and  their  value  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized in  this  and  in  other  countries.  A  conspicuous  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  our  winter  exhibitions,  which  a  few  years  ago 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Displays  were  made  last  winter  so 
admirable  that  they  might  almost  dispute  the  palm  with  those  of 
summer ;  and  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  accessible  to  a  class 
of  persons  who  are  apt  to  be  absent  from  town  during  the  usual 
exhibition  season.  The  summer  displays,  in  spite  of  the  heat  and 
drought,  were  ftdly  equal  to  those  of  former  years ;  and  at  some 
points  they  were  superior.  The  show  of  specimen  roses,  in  paj> 
ticular,  was  never  before  so  fine ;  and  the  show  c^  fruit  was,  in 
some  departments,  unusually  good. 

In  the  autumn  of  1875,  an  experiment  was  tried  with  results  so 
unsatisfiftctoiy  that  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  repeat  it.  All 
our  members,  with  their  families,  were  invited  to  join  in  a  dinner, 
the  cost  of  which  was  borne  mainly  by  the  Society,  the  guests 
contributing  but  a  fraction.  To  make  it  wholly  free  to  so  many 
persons  would  have  involved  an  unsuppoitable  expense ;  so  few, 
however,  applied  for  the  tickets  that  a  failure  would  have  taken 
place  had  not  a  considerable  number  been  purchased  and  distributed 
gratuitously  by  a  few  individual  members.  In  view  of  this  impofect 
success,  the  annual  entertainment  of  last  autumn  was  reslxicted  to 
the  usual  simple  dinner  to  those  who  had  given  time  and  labor  to 
the  official  work  of  the  year. 

Our  general  prosperity  is  not  without  one  shadow.     The  report 
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of  the  Treasuier  will  show  a  deficit,  arimng  partly  firom  the  general 
depression  of  bnsinesB,  causing  a  serious  reduction  in  the  rents  of 
our  halls,  and  par(Jy  firom  the  entire  failure  of  the  dividend  from 
Mount  Auburn,  which  was  once  the  main  source  of  our  income. 
Such  failure  has  neyer  happened  before,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  will 
not  happen  again.  The  reduction  of  our  income  is  not  relatively 
greater  than  that  of  many  other  institutions,  and  it  is  far  less  than 
that  of  some.  Meanwhile,  we  can  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
assurance  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  bear  it  better  than  any 
other  horticultural  society  in  America,  if  we  but  recognize  the 
inevitable  fact,  and  adapt  ourselves  to  it  by  careftd  husbanding  of 
the  resources  which  remain. 

The  following  appropriations,  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  were  voted  : 

For  Frizes  for  Plants  and  Flowers,        ....  18,000 

«      "       "  Fruits, 1,900 

"      *«       a   Vegetables, 1,000 

"      "       "   Gardens, 200 


$6,100 


For  Testimonial  to  Edward  S.  Band,  Jr.,  Ex-Beoording 
Secretary,  agreeably  to  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  that  subject, 100 

For  the  Library  Committee,  for  the  purchase  of  magazines 
and  newspapers,  binding  of  books,  and  incidental 
expenses  of  the  Committee,  ....  800 

For  tiie  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion,  .        .  250 

E.  W.  Buswell  read  his  Annual  Beport  as  Treasurer,  including 
the  Beport  of  the  Finance  Conmiittee,  which  was  accepted  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

William  C«  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication 
and  Discussion,  read  the  Annual  Beport  of  that  Committee,  which 
was  accepted  and  referred  back  to  the  Committee.  Messrs.  Strong 
and  Muzzey,  of  the  Committee,  also  announced  the  arrangements 
for  the  Meetings  for  Discussion,  during  the  winter,  including  lectures 
by  Prof.  George  L.  Goodale,  of  Harvard  University,  who  kindly 
volunteered  his  services,  and  several  other  scientific  gentlemen. 

Bobert  Manning  read  his  Annual  Beport  as  Secretary,  which 
was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 
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On  motion  of  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  it  was  voted  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  offers  of  Prospective  Prizes  for  one  week. 

W.  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  announced  that  a  meeting  would  be  held  on  the  next 
Saturday,  at  12  o'clock,  when  it  was  expected  that  a  Prize  Essay 
on  the  Culture  of  the  Melon  and  Squash  would  be  read. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  Januaiy  13. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satubdat,  January  13,  1877. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock. 
The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  being  absent,  William  C.  Strong 
was  chosen  President  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Strong,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  April  1, 
1876,  to  take  into  consideration  the  recommendations  concerning 
the  Society's  Herbarium,  in  the  paper  read  by  the  Professor  of 
Botany,  reported  that  while  the  Committee  appreciated  the  remarks 
of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  in  favor  of  these  recommendations, 
they  were  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  present  financial  condition  of 
the  Society  it  was  inexpedient  to  take  any  action,  and  asked  to  be 
discharged.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  was 
discharged. 

It  was  then  voted  to  take  up  the  matter  of  Prospective  Prizes, 
and  after  a  Ml  discussion  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  J.  B.  Moore,  E.  S.  Rand, 
Jr.,  W.  C.  Strong,  N.  B.  White,  William  Gray,.Jr.,  M.  H.  Merriam, 
R.  Manning,  and  F.  W.  Kelsey,  the  following  votes  were  passed  : 

Votedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Society  that  in  the  offer  of 
Prospective  Prizes,  the  words  "  a  public  trial  of  three  [or  five] 
years"  should  be  changed  to  "  a  trial  satisfactory  to  the  several 
committees." 

Votedy  That  as  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1877  is  already 
published,  this  construction  shall  be  applied  to  the  present  year. 

Voted,  That  the  respective  committees  be  instructed  to  recom- 
mend all  awards  of  Prospective  Prizes  to  the  Society,  for  approval, 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  December,  of  each  year,  and  that  all  such 
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awards  shall  be  made  by  the  several  committees  subject  to  such 
aj)proval. 

Adioumed  to  the  first  Saturday  in  February. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  introduced  J.  W.  Pierce,  of  West  Millbury,  Mass., 
who  read  the  following  Essay,  for  which  a  prize  had  been  awarded 
by  the  Committee  on  Discussion : 

Squash  and  Melon  Culture. 


BY  J.    W.    PIERCE. 


Squashes. 

The  squash  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  garden  vegetables. 
It  has  been  greatly  improved  within  a  few  years,  and  is  rapidly 
gaining  in  public  favor.  In  old  times  the  common  pumpkin  was 
used  where  squashes  are  now.  Then  not  only  pies  were  made  of 
pumpkins,  but  they  were  boiled  and  served  for  the  table ;  but  how 
they  must  have  tasted  compared  with  the  Hubbard  or  Butman  squash 
of  to-day !  I  do  not  know  of  any  plant  which  will  produce  so  much 
good,  wholesome  food  for  man  or  beast  from  an  acre  of  land  as  the 
squash,  unless  we  except  the  cabbage,  and  by  the  American  people 
the  former  is  deemed  vastly  superior  for  the  table. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  squash  seem  to  be  shrouded 
in  mystery,  mainly  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  different 
varieties  intermix  with  each  other  and  with  the  pumpkin.  Indeed 
the  distinction  between  a  squash  and  a  pumpkin  is  very  indefinite ; 
w^e  all  know  a  squash  from  a  pumpkin,  yet  it  is  difiScult  to  define 
the  difference,  and  reaUy  there  is  more  difference  in  flavor  and  looks 
between  different  varieties  of  squashes  than  between  some  kinds  of 
squashes  and  some  kinds  of  pompkins.  The  squash  belongs  to  the 
same  family  with  the  pumpkin,  watermelon,  cucumber,  and  musk- 
melon.  These  are  all  annual  plants  of  the  natural  order,  Cucurbi- 
taceoe^  or  Gourd  family,  which  is  of  a  tropical  or  subtropical  origin. 
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Different  varieties  of  squashes  and  pumpkins  seem  to  come  firom 
different  countries,  yet,  with  a  few  exceptions  of  recent  introduction, 
we  know  very  little  about  their  origin.  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  says : 
"  The  pumpkin  was  cultivated  by  the  North  American  Indians,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  whites."  He  also  says :  "  The  orange  and 
egg  gourd  grows  wild  in  Texas,  and  is  probably  the  original  of  all 
this  group." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  pumpkin  might  have  originated  from  the 
gourd,  and  the  squash  firom  the  pumpkin.  The  fact  that  the  gourd 
is  more  vigorous  and  productive  than  the  pumpkin,  and  that  the 
pumpkin  is  more  vigorous  than  the  squash,  seems  to  indicate  this 
order  of  improvement.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  farther 
from  the  original  an  animal  or  plant  is  carried  by  domestication  and 
improvement,  the  less  vigor  it  has,  and  certainly  our  best  squashes 
have  less  constitution  and  vigor  than  the  pumpkin,  and  the  pump- 
kin less  than  the  wild  gourd. 

Selecting  the  SoU.  The  first  step  in  order  to  raise  a  paying  crop 
of  squashes,  is  to  select  a  soil  suited  to  the  crop,  for  without  the 
right  soil  it  is  useless  to  waste  time,  seed,  and  manure.  The  squash 
requires  a  rich,  warm  soil,  —  such  a  soil  as  will  produce  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  com  per  acre.  It  should  be  a  strong  loam,  without 
too  much  sand,  or  too  heavy  with  clay,  yet  it  would  be  better  to  be 
quite  light  than  heavy  and  cold.  As  a  general  rule  squashes  grown 
on  light,  warm  land  are  not  so  large,  but  are  more  solid,  keep 
better,  and  are  of  better  flavor  than  those  grown  on  low  or  cold 
land.  A  side-hill  with  a  southern  aspect  is  preferable,  especially 
when  one's  land  is  late  and  cold.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow 
squashes  on  cold  or  wet  land,  for,  like  com,  they  are  very  sensitive 
to  cold,  and  will  not  grow  in  the  shade,  or  where  the  land  is  satu- 
rated with  water.  Squashes  may  be  grown  either  on  inverted  sods, 
or  on  old  tillage  land,  but  I  prefer  the  sod  land,  because  it  is  fi-eer 
firom  weeds  and  bugs  than  old  land. 

Preparing  the  Soil,  Having  selected  a  suitable  soil,  how  shall 
we  prepare  it  for  planting?  If  old  tillage  land,  I  would  plough  it 
in  the  fall,  and  again  in  the  spring  plough  and  harrow  just  before 
planting ;  but  if  green  sward  is  to  be  planted,  plough  and  harrow 
late  in  May,  as  near  planting  time  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
weeds,  which  will  start  before  the  squashes,  if  the  land  lies  nn- 
worked  long  before  planting.  Then  again  by  ploughing  grass  just 
before  planting,  we  turn  under  a  light  crop  of  green  gi*ass  which 
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will  help  to  rot  the  sod  and  make  the  soil  light  and  porous ;  this  I 
oonsider  veiy  desirable,  because  the  squash  vine  must  have  warmth 
and  air  in  order  to  thrive. 

Manure  and  Us  AppliccUton.  The  squash  is  a  gross  feeder,  and 
delights  in  an  abundance  of  nitrogenous  manure.  All  Muds  of 
manure  seem  to  agree  with  it  excepting  kelp,  salt  fish,  and  other 
manures  containing  salt.  The  squash  is  yeiy  rich  in  nitrogenous 
substances  and  consequently  requires  nitrogenous  manures,  while  it 
does  not  need  so  much  phosphoric  acid  as  the  cereals.  I  have 
found  hen  manure  the  best  fertilizer  I  could  apply  to  squashes.  It 
is  yery  heating  and  is  rich  in  nitn^en.  I  find  by  experiment  that 
home-made  superphosphate  will  grow  better  com  than  hen  manure, 
while  the  hen  manure,  will  grow  double  the  amount  of  squashes 
that  the  superphosphate  will.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  manure 
we  apply  to  squashes,  the  larger  crop  we  obtain.  I  have  never 
found  a  limit  to  the  profitable  application  of  manure  to  squashes ; 
of  course  there  is  such  a  limit,  but  it  is  veiy  seldom  reached.  The 
more  manure  we  apply  the  surer  we  are  of  a  crop  in  spite  of  a  pos- 
sible drought,  for  well-manured  squashes  will  flourish,  while  others, 
growing  on  a  short  allowance  of  this  indispensable  article,  will  wilt 
and  dry  up ;  indeed,  we  need  not  fear  the  drought,  with  good  land, 
plenty  of  manure,  and  thorough  cultivation.  The  past  season  I  ap- 
plied eight  cords  of  green  manure  from  under  the  cow  stable,  spread 
on,  and  a  shovelM  of  diy  hen  manure  in  each  hill ;  and  I  would 
recommend  more  rather  than  less.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
covering  the  manure  in  the  hiU,  as  hen  manure,  or  other  strong 
nitrogenous  manures  will  destroy  the  seed  if  they  come  in  contact 
with  it.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  kicking  the  dirt  over  the 
manure  with  the  foot,  but  a  very  much  better  way  is  to  have  a 
man  go  ahead  with  a  hoe,  to  press  the  manure  down  and  cover  it 
with  an  inch  of  fine  earth.  Guano,  night-soil,  or  well  rotted  stable 
manure  may  be  used  with  good  success.  If  stable  manure  is  used, 
I  would  apply  not  less  than  three  or  four  shovelfbls  in  each  hill. 
We  must  have  manure  enough  to  warm  the  soil  and  give  the  plants 
a  good  start,  so  as  to  drive  them  ahead  of  the  bugs.  The  roots  of 
a  squash  vine  run  very  close  to  the  surface,  and  consequently  we 
should  apply  the  manure  at  the  surface  and  work  it  in  very  lightly. 
It  is  also  best  to  apply  part  broadcast  and  a  part  in  the  hiU,  for 
that  in  the  hiU  will  give  the  plants  an  early  start,  driving  them 
ahead  of  the  bugs,  while  that  applied  broadcast  will  help  to  sustain 
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the  vines  after  the  roots  have  got  beyond  the  hill,  and  will  also  be 
found  by  the  little  roots  which  grow  fix)m  each  joint  after  the  vine 
begins  to  run. 

When  shall  we  Plant  f  This  depends  on  the  season ;  but  a  safe 
rule  will  be  to  plant  as  soon  as  cherry  trees  begin  to  blossom.  The 
squash  needs  the  whole  season  of  warm  weather  to  perfect  itself, 
and  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  and  dry.  It 
is  better  to  plant  too  early  than  too  late,  for  when  planted  too 
early,  we  only  lose  the  seed,  and  can  plant  over  again.  In  ordi- 
nary seasons  the  fifteenth  of  May  is  none  too  early. 

Planting  the  Seed.  Having  ploughed  the  land,  and  worked  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  into  the  surface  soil,  the  rows  should  be 
marked  out  seven  or  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  and  a  slight  hole, 
large  enough  to  hold  the  manure  below  the  surface,  should  be 
made.  I  find  seven  feet  about  the  right  distance  apart,  and  better 
than  a  greater  distance,  as  missing  hills  will  be  covered  by  the  vines 
from  other  hills,  making  a  more  even  field.  Press  the  manure 
down  level  and  cover  it  with  an  inch  of  fine  earth,  and  drop  six  or 
seven  seeds  in  each  hill,  taking  care  to  spread  them  evenly  over  the 
hill,  and  cover,  if  the  soil  is  moist,  only  one  inch  deep,  but  if  dry, 
one  and  a  half  inches  is  better.  I  do  not  like  to  press  the  soil  over 
the  seed  unless  it  is  very  dry  or  sandy,  for  pressing  moist  soil 
makes  it  cake,  and  obstructs  the  tender  plant  in  coming  up. 

Thinning  out  the  Plants  in  the  Hills.  As  soon  as  the  plants  get 
a  good  vigorous  start,  with  five  or  six  leaves  on  them,  the}'  should 
be  thinned  to  three  or  four  in  a  hiU,  depending  somewhat  on  the 
number  in  the  surrounding  hills.  Where  there  are  missing  hills 
those  around  may  be  left  thicker  so  as  to  cover  the  vacancy.  I 
know  I  am  recommending  very  much  thicker  planting  than  most 
writers  on  squash  culture,  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  best  to  leave  a 
good  stand  of  plants,  making  some  allowance  for  loss  by  insect 
enemies.  I  also  fail  to  see  the  disadvantage  of  too  thick  planting, 
as  some  do.  I  like  to  have  the  ground  covered  so  as  not  to  give  the 
weeds  a  chance,  and  so  that  the  leaves  may  be  some  protection  to 
the  fruit  against  an  early  frost,  which  may  take  us  by  surprise. 
When  I  began  to  raise  squashes  I  thinned  a  good  deal  closer  than 
I  do  now,  and  the  bugs  thinned  closer  still,  which  made  the  crop 
quite  light  sometimes.  It  is  better  to  have  too  many  vines  than 
not  enough. 

Hoeing  and  after  Cultivation.    As  soon  as  the  plants  appear 
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above  ground,  they  should  be  cultivated  out,  and  the  soil  loosened 
around  them  with  a  hoe.  After  this,  keep  the  cultivator  and  hoe 
going  often,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  light  and  the  weeds  down.  It 
is  very  important  to  hoe  and  cultivate  often  at  first,  so  as  to  get 
the  land  clean  before  the  vines  begin  to  run.  Then  they  should  be 
cultivated  and  hoed  for  the  last  time,  drawing  the  soil  around  the 
roots  in  a  broad,  flat  hill,  but  not  very  high.  I  like  to  have  the 
vines  covered  for  a  little  distance,  as  I  think  it  makes  them 
stroller,  and  is  something  of  a  protection  ftx)m  the  borers.  It  will 
be  found  better  for  the  crop,  to  keep  out  of  the  field  after  the  vines 
cross  the  rows,  even  if  the  weeds  do  grow,  for  moving  the  vines  will 
be  of  more  injury  than  the  weeds.  It  is  better  to  get  the  land  so 
clean  before  the  vines  run  that  the  squashes  will  keep  ahead  of  the 
weeds. 

How  to  Protect  Squashes  from  their  Enemies.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  raising  squashes  is  to  protect  them  from  the  insect  enemies, 
which  continually  attack  them,  from  the  time  the  leaves  appear 
above  ground  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  But  they  can  be  protected  by 
constant  care  and  attention,  and  no  one  who  is  not  willing  to  give 
them  this,  should  attempt  to  raise  squashes.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  need  to  have  a  great  amount  of  labor  performed  on 
them  daily,  but  that  they  should  be  watched  closely,  to  see  if  they 
are  doing  weU.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  seen  above  ground,  they 
should  be  watched  for  the  appearance  of  the  striped  bug ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  is  found,  the  plants  should  be  dusted  over  with  plaster 
in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on,  or  immediately  after  a  rain,  while 
they  are  yet  wet,  so  that  the  plaster  will  stick  to  the  leaves.  This 
should  be  repeated  every  few  days  and  after  every  rain,  which  will 
wash  it  off,  until  the  bugs  leave,  or  the  vines  are  too  large  for  them 
to  injure.  The  most  expeditious  way  to  do  this  is  to  go  through 
the  field  with  a  pail  of  plaster  and  a  hand  sieve  or  dredging  box, 
such  as  we  kill  potato  beetles  with,  and  shake  the  plaster  over  the 
vines.  It  will  take  but  little  if  applied  in  this  way.  Ashes,  air- 
slacked  lime,  or  fine  earth,  will  answer,  but  are  not  so  good  as 
plaster.  I  have  also  tried  sulphur,  but  cannot  recommend  it,  as  it 
seems  to  poison  the  vines.  About  the  time  the  third  or  fourth  leaf 
is  out,  the  black  bug  will  appear,  usually  in  pairs — two,  four,  six,  or 
more  on  a  hill.  They  are  found  around  the  stalk  at  the  surface  ol 
the  ground,  and  often  cut  it  off  in  a  few  days.  These  are  the  old 
bugs  which  have  survived  the  winterj,  in  a  dormant  state,  hidden 
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away  under  old  rubbish,  in  stone  heaps  and  similar  places.  This 
is  the  most  critical  time  in  the  growth  of  the  squash,  and  if  it  is 
neglected  now  so  as  to  allow  these  bugs  to  lay  their  eggs  for  a  new 
crop  of  bugs,  we  may  as  well  give  up  the  squash  patch  at  once,  for 
it  will  be  impossible  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  squashes  if  the  vines 
are  covered  with  black  bugs.  The  only  sucoessfhl  warfare  we  can 
wage  against  them  is  to  kill  these  old  bugs  before  they  lay  their 
eggs.  This  can  be  expeditiously  done  by  placing  a  shingle  on  the 
groimd  close  to  the  vines  of  each  hill,  although  every  other  hill  will 
be  enough  usually,  as  they  will  leave  the  hills  which  have  no  shingle 
for  those  that  have.  Having  placed  the  shingles,  go  round  every 
morning  with  a  pail,  and  brush  the  bugs,  which  are  on  the  under 
side  of  the  shingle,  into  the  pail,  and  scald  or  bum  them.  If  faith- 
fully applied,  this  will  be  a  sure  cure  for  the  black  bug  scourge,  but 
it  must  be  followed  up  closely,  until  the  vines  run,  or  enough  will 
escape  to  perpetuate  the  race  and  destroy  the  crop  of  squashes. 

Wilting  Squash  Vines,  The  question  is  often  asked,  "What 
makes  my  squash  vines  wilt  and  die  when  nearly  grown?"  This 
may  be  the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes ;  often  a  borer  which  is 
.  eating  out  the  inside  of  the  stem.  Of  these  borers  there  are  said  to 
be  two  or  more  kinds.  They  are  hatched  from  e^s  laid  by  an  in- 
sect on  the  vine  near  the  root.  When  the  borer  is  at  work  his 
presence  may  be  detected  by  his  excrements,  which  will  be  seen  at  his 
place  of  entrance  near  the  root,  or  at  a  joint.  The  vine  may  be  split 
open  and  the  borers  removed,  and  if  well  covered  with  moist  earth 
may  sometimes  be  restored.  Mr.  Warner,  of  Sunderland,  reported 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  he 
was  successfhl  in  destroying  the  borer  by  the  application  of  tobacco 
to  the  roots  of  the  vine.  In  my  experience  with  squashes  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  a  borer,  but  have,  in  a  few  instances,  found 
maggots  eating  up  the  roots  of  wilting  vines.  Not  being  able  to 
find  the  borer,  I  have  been  led  to  look  for  other  causes,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  black  bug  is  oftener  the  cause  of 
the  mischief  than  most  people  are  aware  of.  By  following  these 
wilting  vines  to  their  source,  a  few  black  bugs  will  often  be  found 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  near  the  roots.  Sometimes  no  bugs 
will  be  found,  but  a  few  dry  leaves  will  tell  that  they  have  been 
doing  the  mischief  but  have  left.  I  believe  these  black  bugs  are 
the  cause  of  four-fifths  of  all  the  wilting  of  squash  vines.  The  black 
bug  seems  to  be  very  poisonous  to  the  squash.     They  often  attack 
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a  nearly  matare  sqnash  and  it  soon  wilts  and  rots,  and  the  presence 
of  a  few  on  the  leaves  of  a  vine  near  the  root  seems  to  poison  the 
entire  vine  and  often  canses  its  death.  Several  years  ago  I  lost  an 
acre  of  squashes  in  this  way,  after  the  fhiit  was  set,  and  some  of  it 
nearly  grown.  It  all  rotted  and  was  an  entire  failure.  When  the 
vines  are  wilting  from  this  cause,  I  think  the  best  remedy  is,  to  go 
into  the  field,  hunt  them  up,  and  destroy  them.  This  may  be 
done  by  making  a  pair  of  paddles  of  shingles  and  squeezing  the 
bugs  between  them,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  vines. 

Woodchucks  are  often  very  destructive  to  squashes.  Killing 
them  with  dog,  gun,  and  traps  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy. 
Smoking  them  out  with  brimstone  and  putting  poisoned  apples  into 
their  holes  have  been  recommended,  but  I  have  never  tried  these 
methods. 

Harvetiti/ng  and  Marketing  the  Crop.  The  ripening  of  a  squash, 
if  of  a  soft  stemmed  variety,  is  indicated  by  the  shrivelling  and  dry- 
ing up  of  the  stem  where  it  joins  the  squash.  As  a  squash  ripens, 
its  upper  surface  assumes  a  deeper  color ;  the  green  colored  ones 
turn  brownish  on  top,  and  the  yellow  kinds  turn  to  a  dark  yellow  or 
orange  color ;  the  hard  shell  kinds  harden.  As  fast  as  they  ripen  it 
is  best  to  gather  and  market,  if  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  them  with 
remunerative  prices,  as  they  seldom  pay  for  the  care,  extra  labor, 
and  loss  by  decay,  when  stored.  The  earlier  they  are  sold,  the 
better  price  they  will  usually  bring,  unless  kept  until  midwinter. 
The  weather  should  be  closely  watched  so  as  to  anticipate  the  first 
j&ost  in  season  to  gather  the  remainder  of  the  crops  into  heaps,  or 
into  a  shed  where  they  may  be  protected  from  frt>st.  When  first 
^thered  avoid  piling  them  on  top  of  each  other  as  much  as  possible, 
as  they  are  apt  to  rot  where  they  touch.  When  piled  before  they  are 
ripe,  but  let  them  lie  spread  out  where  they  will  dry  and  ripen,  out 
of  danger  of  frost. 

Keeping  Winter  Squashes,  Keeping  squashes  in  winter  seems  to 
be  attended  with  considerable  difl8culty.  They  cannot  be  kept 
-where  it  is  damp,  as  in  most  cellars,  or  where  frost  can  reach  them, 
nor  will  they  keep  so  well  where  it  is  very  warm.  The  best  condi- 
tions for  keeping  them  seem  to  be  where  the  air  is  cool  and  dry, 
yet  safe  from  fropt.  An  attic  chamber  until  winter ;  ijien  a  closet 
near  the  chimney  where  the  frost  cannot  reach,  or  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  very  high,  is  the  best  most  families  can  command. 
JBztensive  market  gardeners  often  keep  them  in  houses  built  for  the 
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purpose,  where  they  can  maintain  an  even  temperature  by  the  aid 
of  fires  and  ventilation. 

Saving  the  Seed.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  save  seed  only 
from  perfect  specimens,  which  are  up  to  the  standard  requirements 
of  their  kind,  and  as  much  superior  as  possible.  When  two  or  more 
kinds  are  planted  near  together  the  seed  should  not  be  saved,  as 
the  product  will  be  only  mongrels,  owing  to  the  readiness  with 
which  they  mix.  But  it  is  better  to  plant  each  variety  by  itself; 
and  to  save  our  own  seed,  for  the  squash  can  be  wonderfully  im- 
proved by  good  cultivation  and  carefbl  selection  of  seed.  I  do  not 
believe  in  changing  seed,  for  the  sake  of  a  change.  I  have  some 
varieties  of  squashes,  the  seed  of  which  I  would  not  exchange  with 
any  one,  and  I  take  great  care  to  keep  them  pure.  The  seed  of  a 
squash  should  not  be  saved  unless  the  quality  and  flavor  prove  sat- 
isfactory at  the  table.  When  thoroughly  dry,  the  seed  should  be 
careftiDy  marked  with  the  name  of  the  variety  and  the  year.  The 
special  characteristics  of  the  specimen,  if  it  has  any,  should  also 
be  marked,  as  extra  dry,  extra  sweet,  or  very  large. 

The  Future  Improvement  of  the  Squash.  Although  the  squash 
has  been  wonderAilly  improved  of  late  years,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
reached  perfection.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  may  be  improved  more  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  wonderful  success  of 
Mr.  Butman  in  hybridizing,  by  which  he  produced  the  variety  which 
bears  his  name,  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  future  improvement.  Yet 
good  as  his  new  squash  is,  I  do  not  consider  it  perfect.  I  believe 
a  squash  may  be  produced  as  sweet  and  dry  as  a  sweet  potato, 
with  as  hard  a  shell  as  the  Hubbard  or  the  Butman,  with  as  deli- 
cate a  color  as  the  Butman  when  served  for  the  table,  and  as  thick 
meated  and  productive*  as  the  American  Turban.  Certainly  we 
have  no  such  squash  now.  Who  will  be  the  one  to  produce  it,  and 
thereby  immoi-talize  his  name  ? 

Feeding  Squashes  to  Stock.  The  squash  is  very  rich  in  flesh  and 
fat-forming  elements,  consequently  it  is  a  valuable  food  for  stock, 
and  all  the  waste  of  the  crop  should  be  careftilly  saved  and  fed. 
The  specked  and  green  ones,  boiled  up  and  mixed  with  meal  and 
shorts,  make  excellent  food  for  swine  and  poultry,  and  cut  up  raw 
they  are  valuable  for  cows  and  young  stock.  When  feeding  them 
to  hens,  and  cows  giving  milk,  the  seeds  should  be  removed,  as 
they  have  a  diuretic  effect,  which  tends  to  dry  up  the  milk,  and 
cause  hens  to  cease  laying.  I  think  squashes  are  worth  half  as 
much  a  ton  to  feed  as  good  hay. 
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Vabhtibs. 
i.    summeb  squashes. 

Summer  Orookneck.  This  is  veiy  early,  prodnctaye,  and  of  fine 
flavor,  and  is  the  standard  for  an  early  kind. 

TellotOj  and  WhUe  Bu^  SeaUoped.  These  two  yarieties  are 
aUke,  excepting  in  color,  and  are  early,  scallop-shaped  varie- 
ties. They  are  extensively  cnltivated  at  the  sonth,  for  shipping 
north.  In  New  England  they  are  not  as  popular  as  the  Summer 
Crookneck. 

n.   FALL  AND  SABLT  WINTER  SQUASHES. 

The  American  Turban  stands  at  the  head  of  this  class.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  prodnctiye  squash  I  know,  excepting  the  mam- 
moth yarieties,  which  I  do  not  consider  much  better  than  the  pump- 
kin. Some  specimens  are  as  sweet  and  dry  as  the  Hubbard,  and 
the  flesh  is  usually  finer  grained  and  of  a  better  color,  being  of  a 
bright  orange,  and  free  from  green  streaks.  It  is  not  as  uniform 
in  quality  as  some  kinds,  some  specimens  being  light  colored,  insipid 
and  watery,  but  when  you  get  a  good  one  you  have  a  superior  table 
squash. 

They  are  a  soft-skinned  variety,  of  yellow  color,  in  form  some- 
what like  a  peck  measure,  with  a  peculiar  acorn-shaped  mark  at  the 
calyx.  In  some  specimens  this  acorn  is  quite  prominent,  standing 
out  boldly  from  the  squash.  In  selecting  seed  of  this  variety,  I 
have  always  discarded  those  in  which  the  acorn  stood  out  very 
much,  yet  I  would  have  the  mark  quite  distinct,  but  not  very  prom- 
inent. 

Cocoa-^ut  Squaih,  This  is  an  excellent  little  squash.  It  is 
very  prolific  and  grows  somewhat  in  clusters,  but  the  fruit  is  so 
small — about  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut — that  the  weight  of  the 
crop  is  quite  light.  It  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  squaahes,  being 
spotted  all  over — one  end  bright  yellow  and  orange,  the  other  dark 
and  light  green,  the  division  between  green  and  yellow  being  even 
and  straight  around  the  squash,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  parts 
of  two  diflerent  colored  squashes  Joined  together.  The  flesh  is  fine 
grained,  sweet,  and  very  dry,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  It  is  too 
small  for  general  cultivation,  but  for  small  families,  which  cannot  use 
the  whole  of  a  large  squash  at  once,  it  is  more  desirable  than  if  it 
were  larger. 
8 
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Boston  Marrow.  This  is  a  very  popular  fall  squash,  of  a  bright 
orange  color,  and  is  probably  more  extensively  raised  by  market 
gardeners  than  any  other  variety.  I  do  not  like  it,  and  do  not  con- 
sider it  worthy  of  cultivation  as  compared  with  the  Turban. 

m.      WINTER  SQUASHES. 

Hubbard,  This  is  the  standard  winter  squash.  Pure,  well- 
ripened  specimens  are  of  a  brownish  green  color,  with  a  shell  of 
flinty  hardness.  The  flesh  is  very  sweet  and  dry.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent keeper,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  extended  descrip- 
tion. 

Butman.  This  is  a  new  squash  introduced  by  Mr.  Gregory,  in 
1875.  It  is  a  hybrid,  originated  by  Mr.  Butman,  of  Maine,  and 
was  produced  by  crossing  the  Hubbard  with  the  Yokohama,  and 
certainly  is  an  acquisition.  I  consider  it  the  best  winter  squash  yet 
produced.  The  Hubbard  is  the  standard  at  the  present  time ;  but 
there  are  some  points  in  the  Butman  which  I  think  are  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Hubbard.  It  is  sweeter  and  finer  grained;  hand- 
somer and  more  attractive.  The  outside  is  of  a  beautifld  green 
with  white  spots,  and  the  flesh  is  a  sort  of  lemon  color;  being 
lighter  and  more  delicate  than  the  Hubbard,  or  most  of  the  popular 
sorts,  and  entirely  free  from  those  green  streaks  which  are  found  in 
the  flesh  of  the  Hubbard,  next  to  the  shell,  and  which  injure  its 
appearance  when  served  for  the  table.  The  shell  is  as  hard  as  the 
hardest  Hubbard,  and  when  quite  ripe  is  often  somewhat  warty. 
It  seems  to  be  a  little  later  than  the  Hubbard  ;  the  vines  remaining 
green  after  the  other  kinds  are  dead.  They  do  not  grow  quite  so 
large  as  the  Hubbard,  but  they  set  more  thickly  on  the  vines,  and 
will  probably  produce  as  much  weight  per  acre.  My  largest 
specimens  this  year  weighed  ten  pounds,  with  the  same  cultivation 
as  produced  specimens  of  the  Hubbard  weighing  eighteen  pounds. 
The  Butman  may  be  called  a  ptire  bred  squash,  being  remarkably 
uniform  in  color  and  quality,  proving  it  to  be  a  variety  of  established 
purity,  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  squash  family,  and  which, 
when  attained,  requires  great  care  to  preserve. 

Marblehead.  This  is  a  new  squash,  introduced  a  few  years  since 
by  Mr.  Gregory.  When  ripe  it  is  covered  with  a  hard  shell  similar 
to  the  Hubbard,  but  of  a  bluish  green  color.  It  grows  a  little 
larger  than  the  Hubbard,  and  the  flesh  is  brighter  colored  and  freer 
from  green  streaks,  with  a  flavor  very  much  the  same.     I  have  tried 
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it  but  do  not  like  it,  and  have  abandoned  its  cultivation.  It  is  too 
late,  and  has  too  many  seeds  and  too  little  flesh,  being  almost  as 
seedy  as  a  pumpkin. 

Yokohama.  This  is  a  variety  ^m  Japan ;  it  is  flattish  in  shape, 
deeply  ribbed,  and  greenish  colored,  turning  yellow  when  quite  ripe. 
It  is  reconunended  as  a  good  squash  but  I  have  never  tried  it. 

Winter  Orookneck.  This  is  an  old  fashioned  squash;  it  is 
excellent  for  pies,  one  of  the  best  of  keepers,  and  still  has  its 
friends ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  as  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

Melons. 

The  cultivation  of  melons  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of 
squashes.  Yet  there  are  some  points  of  difference  which  should  be 
briefly  noticed. 

Melons  require  a  warmer  and  lighter  soil  than  squashes.  They 
will  grow  on  poorer  land  if  it  is  only  early  and  warm.  The  manure 
should  be  mostly  applied  in  the  hill,  and  of  a  more  heating  nature 
than  for  squashes,  while  they  will  not  require  so  much  spread  on. 
All  green,  coarse  manure  should  be  avoided,  as  it  will  produce 
too  much  vine  and  delay  the  setting  of  the  fruit  too  long.  Use 
hen  manure,  guano,  animal  fertilizer,  or  composted  night  soil  and 
stable  manure.  They  should  be  planted  nearer  together  than 
squashes — ^five  feet  apart  being  about  right.  They  will  not  bear  so 
deep  planting  as  squashes — from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  is  deep  enough.  Plant  ten  or  twelve  seeds  in  each 
hill,  and  thin  to  half  that  number.  Watermelon  seeds  should  be 
soaked  in  warm  water  two  days  before  planting,  to  hasten  ger- 
Biination,  as  they  are  very  slow  about  coming  up. 

When  one's  soil  is  cold,  melons  may  sometimes  be  raised  by 
filling  a  large  hole  with  compost,  and  covering  it  with  soil,  in  which 
half  its  bulk  of  sand  is  mixed.  A  little  sand  used  this  way  will 
help  them  very  much.  Frequent  cultivation  and  hoeing  is  very 
essential,  in  order  to  hasten  their  growth. 

When  Should  the  Fruit  be  Gathered  f  This  is  a  very  important 
matter,  for  a  green  melon  is  worthless,  and  they  will  spoil  very  soon 
after  they  are  ripe.  The  ripening  of  muskmelons  may  be  readily 
detected  by  the  change  of  color,  and  by  the  separation  of  the  stem 
from  the  fruit,  if  ripe ;  but  if  green  it  will  hold  quite  strongly,  and 
finally  break  if  forced.  It  is  more  diflScult  to  tell  when  a  water- 
melon is  ripe,  but  an  experienced  grower  will  readily  detect  the  ripe 
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onies  by  the  sound  they  give  when  rapped  upon.  Green  water- 
melons sound  hard  and  solid,  while  a  ripe  one  has  a  dull,  hollow 
sound,  but  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  must  be  learned  by  practice. 
The  varieties  of  melons  are  ahnost  endless,  but  the  following  are 
a  few  of  the  most  popular  sorts. 

MUSKMELONS. 

Ctwo^a.  A  very  large,  deeply  ribbed  and  oblong  shaped  melon. 
The  flesh  is  greenish  colored,  very  sweet,  and  of  superior  flavor.  It 
is  the  best  muskmelon  I  have  ever  raised.  I  consider  it  worthy  of 
general  cultivation. 

TFard'a  Nectar.  This  is  a  small  round  melon.  It  is  very  sweet 
and  of  delicious  flavor. 

TeUow  Cantaloupe.  A  medium  sized,  round  melon.  The  out- 
side is  yellow  and  slightly  ribbed,  while  the  flesh  is  salmon  colored 
and  has  more  of  the  peculiar  musk  flavor  than  most  kinds.  It  is 
quite  early. 

Oreen  OUron.  This  is  a  round  melon,  deeply  netted  with  green ; 
flesh  of  rich,  delicious  flavor. 

SilPe  Hybrid  is  a  very  early  and  sweet  melon;  flesh  salmon 
colored  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Watermelons. 

Phinn^s.  This  is  an  oblong  shaped  melon ;  the  outside  is  spot- 
ted, but  quite  dark  colored.  It  is  very  solid,  and  the  seeds  are 
white  excepting  at  the  eye.  The  flesh  is  bright  red,  veiy  sweet  and 
juicy,  with  a  very  thin  rind.  It  is  very  productive  and  worthy  of 
general  cultivation. 

Mcmntavn  Swe$t  is  an  old  standard  sort.  It  is  long  shaped,  dark 
green,  with  dark  seeds.    The  flesh  is  sweet,  solid,  and  delicious. 

Mountain  Sprout  is  a  large,  long,  striped  variety,  with  drab 
colored  seeds.    It  is  very  productive  and  sweet. 

EUick  Spanish.  This  is  a  dark  green,  small,  round  melon,  very 
sugaiy ;  it  is  recommended  for  private  gardens. 

Sculptured  Seeded  Watermelon.  A  new  variety  firom  Japan.  It 
is  round,  dark  green,  and  of  medium  size.  The  flesh  is  cream 
colored  and  very  sweet.  The  seeds  are  dark  colored,  with  singular 
marks  on  them,  resembling  Oriental  characters. 
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Discussion. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  said  that  he  had  been  much  interested  in  the  de- 
scription of  new  varieties.  He  agreed  with  the  essayist  in  regard  to 
the  depredations  of  insects,  bat  he  would  pinch  off  the  heads  of  the 
black  bugs  instead  of  collecting  the  bugs  in  a  pail. 

Mr.  Pierce  said  that  the  bugs  would  not  crawl  out  of  the  pail. 
It  was  thought  by  some  that  the  odor  caused  by  crushing  them  in 
the  field  would  attract  more  bugs ;  for  this  reason  he  preferred  to 
cany  them  off  the  field  and  scald  or  bum  them.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  borer,  though  he  had  never  been  able  to 
find  one  himself.  He  had  never  tested  the  Butman  squash  before 
the  last  year,  and,  although  his  Hubbards  were  rotting  some,  he  had 
found  no  specked  Butmans. 

Mr.  Hadwen  said  that  the  black  bug  lays  its  eggs  in  clusters  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  where  they  hatch  in  a  few  weeks.  Before 
being  hatched  they  may  easily  be  destroyed  by  pinching  them,  thus 
diminishing  the  number  of  insects  the  following  season  and  prevent- 
ing injury  to  the  squashes  in  the  autumn.  This  bug  often  punctures 
the  vines  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  thereby  destroying  them. 
The  borer  has  never  given  much  trouble  in  Worcester  county. 

E.  W.  Buswell  said  his  experience  had  been  that  the  black  bug 
injured  the  foliage. 

John  B.  Moore  thought  that  there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  in 
raising  squashes,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  insects.  Among  other 
insects  which  infest  them  is  the  blue  louse,  which  is  found  on  the 
roots  sucking  out  the  juices.  He  had  seen  a  short,  white  grub  in 
the  vine. 

Geoige  Hill  said  that  different  locations  would  require  different 
treatment.  He  was  doubtfld  whether  the  black  bug  did  as  much 
injury  as  it  is  reported  to  do.  He  had  seen  a  whole  field  cut  down 
by  the  boi*er.  Some  years,  with  the  utmost  pains,  you  cannot  get  a 
good  crop  of  squashes.  He  manures  broadcast,  but  more  heavily  in 
the  places  where  the  hills  are  to  be.  The  roots  will  run  twice  the 
length  of  the  vines ;  they  are  gross  feeders,  and  will  be  sure  to  find 
the  manure. 

He  found  it  difllcult  to  keep  the  varieties  pure.  He  could  select 
seed  of  the  Mountain  Sprout  watermelon  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the 
Black  Spanish,  and  vice  versa.  He  had  selected  the  seed  of  a  green 
flesh  melon,  originally  from  New  York,  so  as  to  bring  it  a  fortnight 
earlier,  but  while  doing  this  the  quality  deteriorated.     The  musk- 
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melon  also  can  be  grown  in  any  direction ;  he  had  got  one  up  to 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  pounds,  and  three  weighed  a  hundred  pounds. 
These  did  not  deteriorate.  The  case  is  the  same  with  aU  vegeta- 
bles, and  Mr.  Hill  thought  that  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to 
the  selection  of  seed. 

Mr.  Pierce  said  that  the  method  of  manuring  recommended  by 
him  was  adopted  because  his  soil  required  heat.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  there  was  any  connection  between  the  borer  and  the  black 
bug,  but  only  to  say  that  they  both  produce  the  same  effect.  He 
had  noticed  hills  wilting  when  there  were  no  bugs  to  be  seen  on 
them,  but  he  usually  found  dry  leaves  near  the  root,  which  indicated 
that  they  had  been  there.  He  thought  half  a  dozen  black  bugs 
would  make  a  vine  that  had  run  ten  feet,  wilt.  He  never  found  a 
vine  that  had  been  attacked  by  black  bugs  that  did  not  wilt  in  a 
hot  sun. 

J.  S.  Richards  had  found,  in  every  instance  where  vines  wilted, 
some  trouble  at  the  root — either  blue  lice,  or  rust,  or  some  other 
cause  of  injury  to  the  health  of  the  plant.  The  cause  might  be  in 
the  manure. 

E.  W.  Buswell  suggested  that  a  vine  growing  in  a  manure  heap 
often  produced  more  squashes  than  half  a  dozen  vines  in  the  field, 
so  that  the  injury  could  hardly  be  from  the  manure.  Perhaps  the 
vines  were  attacked  by  microscopic  insects. 

Mr.  Richards  did  not  believe  that  you  could  give  a  squash  too 
much  manure,  if  of  the  right  kind ;  but  thought  the  plants  might 
be  injured  by  unsuitable  manure.  Maggots  might  do  mischief,  but 
he  had  always  found  the  root  diseased. 

Mr.  Pierce  had  found  small  white  maggots  at  the  roots  of  vines. 
A  vigorous  vine  might  survive  the  attacks  of  the  black  bug  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  of  late  years  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  the 
black  bug,  but  that  he  did  make  a  business  of  examining  his  vines 
for  borers  two  or  three  times  a  week.  He  found  them  by  cutting, 
and  had  sometimes  traced  them  for  a  foot.  He  put  dry  earth  over 
the  wounds,  and  if  a  quarter  of  the  stem  was  left  the  vine  would 
grow  and  heal ;  if  covered  with  wet  earth  it  would  rot.  He  had 
had  fields  where  the  borers  were  as  plenty  as  ever  were  seen,  and 
no  vines  wilted.  If  the  black  bug  was  not  poisonous  to  the  vine, 
he  did  not  think  the  sap  drawn  out  by  them  would  injure  it.  He 
had  seen  young  vines  attacked  by  the  black  bug,  which  continued 
to  grow  vigorously  and  ripen  fruit. 
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Mr.  Moore  thought  it  best  to  spread  the  manure,  if  you  manure 
highly.  The  plants  send  down  roots  at  every  joint,  and  when  the 
main  root  was  destroyed  these  roots  would  often  enable  the  plant 
to  carry  a  fbll  crop.  This  was  an  argument  for  spreading  the  ma- 
nure broadcast. 

Mr.  Pierce  said  that  he  spread  part,  as  recommended  in  the 
essay — eight  cords  to  the  acre-— and  used  a  shovelftd  of  dry  hen 
manure  in  the  hill. 

Mr.  Hill  would  not  apply  hen  manure  without  composting.  He 
thought  a  shovelful  of  clear  hen  dung  in  a  hill  would  destroy  the 

Mr.  Pierce  said  that  last  year  he  applied  a  shovelfdl  in  the  hill 
with  good  effect.  He  was  careful  to  cover  with  an  inch  or  more 
of  soO,  making  a  hill  a  foot  and  a  half  broad. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  20,  1877. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication 
and  Discussion,  presided,  and  introduced  George  L.  Goodale, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Vegetable  Physiology  in  Harvard  University, 
who  delivered  a  lecture,  of  which  the  substance  is  here  given,  on 

Fertilization  and  Cross-Fertilization. 

Professor  Goodale  commenced  by  describing  the  structure  of  a 
flower,  which  he  illustrated  with  a  large  model  of  a  pink,  show- 
ing first  the  axis ;  next  the  bracts  or  modified  leaves  surrounding 
the  lower  part  of  the  calyx,  but  affording  no  great  degree  of 
protection ;  then  the  protecting  oi^ans — ^first  the  calyx  or  cup — the 
word  calyx  being  derived  firom  a  Greek  word  signifying  ''  cup  ; " 
and  second,  the  corolla — the  name  of  which  is  of  Latin  derivation, 
signifying  "crown"  or  " garland."  All  these  and  other  organs  of 
the  flower  are  modifications  of  leaves.  For  the  recognition  of  this 
principle  we  are  indebted  not  to  a  professional  botanist  but  to  the 
poet  Goethe.  It  gave  us  a  clue  through  all  possible  labyrinths  of 
form,  and  led  to  the  study  of  morphology — the  science  of  form — 
which  has  been  called  the  soul  of  natural  historv. 
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Within  the  enyeloping  organs  we  come  upon  an  entirely  different 
set  of  modified  leaves — the  stamens,  each  consisting  of  a  stalk  or 
thread,  having  at  the  summit  the  essential  part,  a  case  or  anther 
containing  pollen.  This  pollen  can  escape  in  several  ways ;  in  the 
flower  under  consideration  it  escapes  by  a  little  slit  in  the  anther. 
The  form  of  the  pollen  grains  is  generally  spheroidal;  in  the 
cucumber  the  pollen  grains  are  nearly  spherical,  and  covered  with 
protuberances.  In  the  evening  primrose  the  pollen  grains  are  of 
irregular  form.  These  various  forms  were  illustrated  by  the  lecturer 
on  the  blackboard. 

Owing  to  their  minuteness  we  have  no  means  of  mechanically 
dividing  these  grains  for  examination  by  the  microscope,  and  they 
must  be  broken  up  by  chemical  means.  We  then  find  that  they 
contain  a  tiny  mass  of  protoplasm,  with  a  little  food  consisting  of 
starch  and  oil. 

Next  we  come  to  a  pod  containing  immature  seeds  or  ovulefb. 
The  ovule  of  a  lOy  was  sketched  on  the  blackboard,  and  shown  to 
consist  of  a  central  nucleus  surrounded  by  integuments.  One  of 
the  cells  of  this  nucleus  is  lai^er  than  the  others,  and  only  partly 
filled  with  a  substance  shown  to  be  protoplasm,  similar  to  that  in 
the  pollen  grain.  Here  we  have  two  reciprocals ;  by  their  inter- 
action is  produced  a  fertilized  germ,  capable  of  growth.  The 
lecturer  here  remarked  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  established 
facts,  and  not  enter  upon  any  debateable  ground. 

When  a  grain  of  poUen  becomes  attached  to  the  stigma,  or  upper 
part  of  the  pistil,  and  begins  to  grow,  a  very  curious  phenomenon 
is  observed.  This  was  illustrated  by  a  sketch  of  the  pistil  of  the 
shepherd's  purse,  which  has  a  sticky  surface  at  the  upper  part,  and 
a  row  of  ovules  in  the  ovary  below.  The  pollen  grain  receives  the 
moisture  of  the  pistil  and  sends  down  a  tube,  or  long  cell.  At  first 
this  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  food  stored  up  in  the  poUen  grain 
itself;  but  afterwards,  like  an  invading  army,  which  lives  upon  the 
country  conquered  by  it,  it  receives  food  as  it  goes  along.  The 
tube  extends  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  the  tip  of  this  lon^ 
cell  passes  through  the  aperture  in  the  ovule,  and  the  contents  of 
the  pollen  grain  are  blended  with  the  embryo.  Up  to  this  point 
there  is  no  change  in  the  ovule,  and  in  some  plants,  such  as  a  few 
orchids  and  certain  species  of  the  heath  famUy,  like  Monotropa^  it 
is  left  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  But  in  a  vast  majority  of 
instances  there  is  a  great  change ;  in  the  shepherd's  purse  and  buck- 
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wheat,  theie  is  a  line  or  partition  formed  through  the  protoplasm ; 
cell  multiplication  takes  place ;  the  whole  enlarges  and  constitutes 
a  germ.  The  two  kinds  of  protoplasm  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  an  entirely  new  individual,  and  we  have  a  seed — an 
embryo  plant  with  a  supply  of  food,  the  whole  protected  by  integu- 
ments. The  lecturer  remarked  that  the  old  analogies  between  plants 
and  animals  in  regard  to  fertilization  can  now  be  all  thrown  aside, 
while  between  the  fertilization  of  the  higher  and  lower  plants  there 
exist  not  only  analogies  but  homologies,  in  an  almost  unbroken, 
though  not  a  straight  line. 

After  a  recapitulation  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
the  remark  that  the  outer  parts  were  not  merely  protective,  but  often 
exercised  the  Amotion  of  attracting  insects,  the  lecturer  proceeded 
to  the  second  part  of  his  subject,  viz.,  the  means  whereby  cross- 
fertilization  is  secured.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  parts  of 
vegetable  physiology.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  a  book 
was  written  by  Conrad  Sprengel,  on  the  intervention  of  insects  in 
fertilizing  flowers.  Sprengel  read  the  puzzle  rightly,  concluding 
that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  there  \b  some  provision,  by 
insect  or  other  agency,  to  prevent  self-fertilization;  but  at  that 
time  botanists  were  studying  plants  in  their  relations  to  each  other, 
and  classifying  them  by  means  of  dried  specimens ;  and  his  researches 
in  regard  to  living  plants  were  overlooked.  Early  in  the  present 
century  the  object  of  this  provision  was  discovered  by  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  the  eminent  English  horticulturist  and  physiolo- 
gist, to  be  the  keeping  down  of  all  vagaries,  and  the  prevention  of 
deviations  from  the  parent  type.  Attention  was  called  to  this  sub- 
ject again  in  1858  and  1862,  by  Charles  Darwin,  who  was  convinced 
that  occasional  cross-fertilization  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
In  a  work  lately  published  in  England,  and  soon  to  be  reprinted  in 
this  country,  he  gives  the  results  of  eleven  years'  practical  research 
in  regard  to  close  and  cross-fertilization.  By  experiments  with  the 
morning  glory,  and  other  fast  growing  plants,  he  found  that  self- 
fertOization,  even  when  eflectual,  produces,  in  general,  less  vigorous 
plants  than  cross-fertilization. 

The  lecturer  then  demonstrated  the  means  by  which  cross-fertili- 
zation is  secured.  This  portion  of  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
diagrams ;  first  of  the  Aristolochia  or  Dutchman's  pipe,  in  section, 
showing  the  position  of  the  anthers  and  stigma  to  be  such  that  self- 
fertilization  is  impossible.  In  the  common  plantain  the  lower 
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flowers  bloom  earlier  than  the  upper,  the  latter  having  the  stigmas 
protruding  and  having  at  the  same  time  the  stamens  tucked  away  in 
the  corolla  where  they  cannot  fertilize  the  stigmas.  The  anthers 
mature  later  than  the  stigmas.  Unless  fertilized,  the  stigma  droops, 
and  the  stamens  then  protrude,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fertilize  the 
stigma  of  another  blossom  or  another  plant.  The  question  arises 
how  pollen  can  be  carried  from  one  flower  to  another.  In  the  plan- 
tain it  must  be  by  the  wind,  for  the  flowers  are  not  attractive  to  in- 
sects, and  for  the  same  reason  all  grasses  and  sedges  are  cross-fer- 
tilized in  this  way.  The  Houstonia  grows  in  littie  patches,  and  it  is 
found  that  in  some  of  these  patches  all  the  flowers  have  protruding 
styles  and  anthers  low  down ;  while  in  others  all  the  flowers  have 
short  styles,  and  anthers  high  up  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla. 
The  flowers  of  the  former  cannot  fertilize  themselves,  but  must  be 
fertilized  by  the  other  kind.  The  pollen  of  many  flowers  is  not  so 
potent  to  fertilize  the  ovules  of  that  flower  as  the  pollen  fit)m  other 
flowers  of  the  same  species.  This  has  been  well  stated  by  Professor 
Gray,  as  follows :, —  "  In  the  blossoms  of  peas,  beans,  etc.,  gener- 
ally littie  or  no  seed  is  set  when  insects  are  excluded,  although  the 
parts  are  so  disposed  that  the  stigma  must  be  dusted  by  the  pollen 
of  the  stamens  enclosed  with  it ;  when,  however,  such  stigmas  are 
touched  by  the  pollen  of  another  flower  it  seeds  perfectiy."  In 
the  madder,  cinchona,  and  ipecac,  the  structure  of  the  flowers 
is  similar  to  that  of  Houstonia. 

In  the  case  of  ipecac  plants  raised  in  greenhouses,  seed  very 
rarely  if  ever  sets.  Professor  Balfour  was  led  to  suspect  the  cause, 
and  he  found  plants  of  ipecac  in  the  other  dimorphous  state — that 
is  with  reciprocal  styles — and  by  fertilizing  one  form  with  the  other, 
fruitfhl  seed  was  produced.  Lythrum  ScUicaria  presents  an  ex- 
ample of  trimorphism,  the  stamens  and  pistils  having  three  different 
lengths  with  regard  to  each  other  and  to  the  styles,  and  necessita- 
ting the  action  of  insect  agency.  The  arrangement  in  the  JScrophur- 
lariaceoe,  including  the  Oerardia^  and  also  in  the  Gloxinia  and  other 
gesneraceous  plants,  is  the  same  as  in  the  plantain,  but  these  have 
the  addition  of  color  to  attract  insects.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able provisions  to  ensure  cross-fertilization  is  seen  in  the  Cleroden- 
dron^  so  well  known  in  our  greenhouses.  When  the  flowers  first 
open,  the  long  styles  are  curved  back  and  the  stamens  are  straight, 
but  afterwards  the  stamens  curve  back,  and  the  style  straightens, 
and  the  ovules  cannot  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  the  same  flower. 
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In  the  KcUmia^  or  mountain  laurel,  the  anther  is  in  a  pocket  and  held 
down  80  that  the  filament  is  bent,  and  when  released  the  pollen 
escapes  through  an  opening  at  the  top.  The  effect  is  similar  to 
that  which  might  be  produced  by  a  boy  fastening  a  case  of  shot  on 
the  end  of  a  whalebone  rod,  and  then  bending  the  rod  and  suddenly 
releasing  it.  At  first  sight  this  arrangement  might  appear  well 
adapted  to  secure  the  fertilization  of  a  flower  by  its  own  pollen,  but 
it  is  found  that  the  pollen  generally  shoots  clear  by  the  stigma. 
When,  however,  an  insect  alights  on  the  flower  and  covers  the 
stigma,  the  under  side  of  his  body  takes  the  pollen,  where  it  is 
ready  to  be  imparted  to  the  stigma  of  the  next  flower  on  which  he 
lights.  That  the  pollen  of  this  plant  is  not  very  potent  in  self- 
fertilization  was  shown  by  Professor  Beal,  who  covered  up  a  plant 
with  gauze  so  that  no  insect  could  get  to  the  blossoms,  and  in  this 
case  no  good  seed  set.  The  barberry  presents  a  weU-known  case  of 
sensitiveness  in  the  filaments.  The  lecturer  called  attention  in 
passing  to  the  curious  fact,  that  by  the  application  of  chloroform  the 
stamens  lose  their  sensitiveness ;  the  same  is  true  also  in  the  sensi- 
tive plant.  When  an  insect  alights  on  the  barberry,  the  stamens  fly 
up,  the  anthers  open  by  trap-doors,  and  the  pollen  comes  side  fore- 
most and  falls  on  the  insect  instead  of  on  the  stigma.  This  was 
noticed  by  Sprengel,  who  also  observed  that  the  barberry  was  visited 
generally  by  sluggish  insects.  In  the  common  iris,  the  pollen  is 
below  the  stigma,  and  the  insect  in  its  search  for  nectar  carries  off 
the  pollen  from  the  anther  to  another  flower. 

But  the  most  remarkable  contrivances  for  ensuring  cross-fertili- 
zation are  found  among  Orchids.  These  are  so  numerous  and 
so  curious  that  Darwin  has  written  a  book  on  the  subject.  A 
species  of  HcU>enana  has  a  broad  lip  with  an  open  space,  on  each 
side  of  which  is  a  case  containing  a  packet  of  pollen.  The  nectar 
is  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  tube  or  spur,  down  which  the  insect  must 
reach  to  obtain  it,  though  some  insects  have  become  so  lazy  as  to 
shirk  this  duty  and  open  the  base  of  the  tube,  and  the  same  opera- 
tion has  been  noticed  in  the  columbine.  In  reaching  down  the  tube 
the  head  of  the  insect  comes  in  contact  with  two  sticky  discs,  which 
fasten  themselves  to  his  head,  and  he  flies  with  them  to  another 
flower.  When  these  discs  first  attach  themselves  to  the  head  of 
the  insect,  having  been  in  a  moist  place  the  pollen-masses  are  damp 
and  project  from  his  head,  but  soon  dry  and  curve  downwards  and 
forwards.     The  insect  flies  to  another  flower,  and  in  seeking  to 
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extract  the  nectar  he  places  the  two  pollen-masses  on  its  stagma.  In 
the  large  green  orchis  this  process  can  be  performed  with  a  pencil, 
instead  of  the  proboscis  of  an  insect.  The  two  poUen-masses  will 
adhere  to  the  pencil,  and  it  will  leave  them  on  the  second  flower 
and  take  away  two  for  the  third.  In  the  Gypripediumy  or  lady's 
slipper,  the  insect  enters  a  large  sac  so  fortified  that  he  must  take  a 
roundabout  road  to  escape.  Ctfpripedium  venustum  sets  for  insects 
a  trap,  baited  with  nectar.  In  their  effort  to  escape,  the  insects 
detach  pollen  and  carry  it  away  with  them  to  another  blossom. 

As  the  apparatus  for  the  fertilization  of  orchids  is  more  remark- 
able than  that  of  any  other  flowers,  so  that  of  Caiasettan  is 
most  remarkable  among  orchids.  In  this  genus  a  part  of  the 
flower  is  drawn  down  like  a  spring  trap,  and  in  a  warm  room  these 
stalked  masses  of  pollen  when  liberated  will  turn  a  somerset,  sud- 
denly hitting  the  object  which  touched  the  hair  trigger.  K  the  hand 
is  placed  on  this  part  of  the  flower  and  instantly  withdrawn,  the  pol- 
len will  be  received  on  the  hand. 

Hybridization  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  species.  Cross- 
fertilization  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  species,  and  its  ob- 
ject is  the  suppression  of  those  vagaries  which  we  see  in  varieties. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  citing  Mr.  Darwin's  general  proposi- 
tion relative  to  the  subject,  namely,  that  many  plants  cannot  be 
self-fertilized.  In  those  which  can  be  and  are  self-fertilized  as  a 
rule,  there  is  provision  also  for  occasional  cross-fertilization. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  Januaiy  27,  1877. 

W.  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  presiding.  Byron  D.  Halsted,  M.  S.,  of  the  Bussey 
Institution,  Harvard  University,  was  introduced  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing lecture  on 

Injurious  and  other  Fungi. 

From  the  early  days  of  botanical  science,  the  vegetable  kingdom 
has  been  divided  into  two  grand  divisions,  namely :  FJuenogamous 
or  flowering  plants,  and  CryptogaTruma  or  flowerless  plants. 
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It  is  annecessary  for  ns  to  point  out  iUnstratioDS  of  this  first 
great  group,  because  they  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  household  words, 
in  the  trees  which  spread  their  lofty  tops  above  our  heads,  or  the 
grass  which  grows  in  the  meadows  and  pastures  at  our  feet.  Witfi 
the  ciyptc^ams  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  The  Fems^  the  royal 
members  of  the  ciyptogamic  series  are,  with  us,  only  herbs  of 
yearly  growth ;  while  Mosbcs  and  Lichens  lay  but  a  carpet  on  the 
rocks  and  hillsides.  The  Seorweeda^  though  certain  species  grow 
lai^e  and  cumbrous,  are  usually  smaD,  and  many  are  microscopic, 
and  Fungi,  the  last  of  all,  are  too  often  known  to  the  natural  sight 
only  by  their  effects.  It  is  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  last  mentioned  group  that  your  attention  is  invited. 

Fungi  make  up  a  group  so  diversified  in  characteristics  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  any  description  of  them  as  a  whole.  SufiSce 
it  to  say,  they  are  all  parasites,  deriving  their  nourishment  directly 
firom  the  organic  substance  upon  which  they  feed,  having  no  green 
leaves  in  which  crude  material  can  be  transformed  and  fitted  for 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  They  are  all  thieves,  then,  either  stealing 
their  sustenance  from  the  dead,  or  robbing  the  living  tissue  of  all 
its  vital  fluid. 

Their  range  of  growth  is  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  other 
forms  of  life.  The  housewife,  to  her  great  dismay,  finds  upon  the 
top  of  her  can  of  fruit  a  portion  that  is  white  and  worthless ;  a 
plant  has  found  its  proper  element  and  has  been  feeding  upon  her 
dainties.  Your  wine  may  have  leaked  from  your  cask  to  the  cellar 
floor,  and  when  you  go  to  draw  a  draught,  a  carpet  of  the  finest  velvet 
has  grown  for  your  feet.  Yeast  is  employed  to  make  our  bread 
light  and  wholesome ;  and  myriads  of  little  plants  do  the  work  and 
do  it  Ydllingly.  Fungi  fiourish  upon  our  walls,  find  their  way 
through  our  books,  and  pick  to  pieces  the  frame  work  of  the  stoutest 
ships.  The  animal  kingdom  is  not  beyond  their  reach,  and  many 
of  its  members  fall  victims  to  an  overpowering  vegetation ;  while  it 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  many  of  the  most  fatal  epidemics  are 
the  result  of  their  inroads  upon  the  human  family.  Without  ftirther 
generalization,  which  is  almost  worthless  in  such  a  group  as  this, 
let  us  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  its  individuals. 

In  the  Mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris,  perhaps  as  well  known  as 
Toadstool,  we  have  a  species  of  ftingus  with  which  every  one  is 
familiar.  It  is  the  famous  Champignon  of  the  French,  the  Patiola 
of  the  Italians,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  upwards  of  a 
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score  of  synonyms,  growing  almost  everywhere,  from  the  chilling 
atmosphere  of  Lapland,  to  the  hot  climate  of  the  tropics ;  from  the 
Japan  islands  on  the  east,  to  Califomia  on  the  west.    Though  it  is 
T)y  no  means  confined  to  old  pastures,  with  us  it  is  to  be  found 
there  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  especially  after  a  warm  shower 
in  the  evening.    The  rapidity  of  its  growth  is  proverbial.     If  we 
go  out  in  the  morning  we  may  see  them  in  clusters  exhibiting  all 
gradations,  from  the  young  ^^  buttons,"  resembling  eggs  in  size  and 
color,  to  those  of  middle  and  old  age,  consisting  of  a  stalk  some- 
what larger  than  a  man's  middle  finger,  bearing  at  the  top  a  broad, 
umbrella-like  expansion,  which  is  called  ihepUeus.    When  young, 
the  outer  edge  of  the  pileus  is  united  with  the  stalk,   but  as  it 
approaches  maturity  it  breaks  away,  leaving  the  ring  to  mark  ita 
former  place  of  attachment.    If  a  frill  grown  mushroom  is  taken, 
and  the  under  surface  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a 
multitude  of  radiating  gills  of  a  beautifril  pinkish  color.     It  is  on 
the  surface  of  these  gills  that  the  reproductive  bodies  are  home- 
bodies which,  though  different  in  structure,  perform  for  this  plant 
the  same  office  the  acorn  does  for  the  oak ;  but  instead  of  being 
called  seeds  they  have,  in  this  and  all  other  species  of  frmgi, 
received  the  name  of  spores.     At  the  base  of  the  stalk,  hidden 
from  sight,  is  to  be  found  a  mass  of  fine  threads  which  make  up 
the  true  vegetative  portion  of  the  fungus,  and  is  called  the  mycelium — 
a  term  applied  to  this  part  of  all  species  of  frmgi.     In  France, 
where  the  satisfaction  of  the  palate  is  a  matter  of  no  secondazy 
consideration,  the  mushroom  has  received  the  greatest  care,  and 
been  quite  extensively  grown.     In  this  peculiar  market  gardening, 
caves  are  often  put  to  valuable  use ;  and  old  deserted  mines  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  winter  culture  of  the  champignon.     The 
growth  and  consumption  of  the  mushroom  in  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  increasing.     In  Italy  this  species  of  ftingus  is  always  rejected 
in  the  markets  as  being  poisonous,  while  its  place  is  filled  with 
another  upon  which  the  French  look  with  distrust. 

The  fact  that  some  species  of  toadstools  are  poisonous,  is  as 
evident  as  that  others  possess  real  worth  as  articles  of  diet,  bearing, 
as  it  does,  the  testimony  of  many  who  have  ignorantly  eaten  of  the 
former,  supposing  them  to  be  edible.  Among  the  illustrious  who 
have  perished  in  this  manner,  we  find  the  names  of  the  Emperor 
Jovian,  Pope  Clement  VII,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  The 
dread  of  being  poisoned,  mixed  with  no  small  amount  of  super- 
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stitdon,  together  with  the  difficnlty  of  distrnguishing  the  good  from 
the  bad,  have  all  combined  to  prevent  the  acooidance  of  jostioe 
to  this  family  of  plants. 

Any  jone  who  presumes  to  give  instniction  concerning  fdngi  is 
expected  to  lay  down  certain  infallible  roles  for  distingmshing  the 
edible  from  the  poisonons,  so  that  in  the  fhture  no  serious  incon- 
yenience  or  loss  of  life  may  arise  from  their  injudicious  consump- 
tion. Up  to  the  present  time  this  has  never  been  done,  and  it 
would  not  become  me  to  attempt  it  here.  There  are  certain  generod 
rules  which  may  be  given,  but  they  all  have  their  exceptions,  both 
in  including  poisonous  species  and  in  excluding  those  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  delicious. 

Those  which  are  bright  colored,  as  red,  blue,  or  green,  are  to 
be  looked  ux)on  with  suspicion.  Those  which  change  color  when 
bruised,  cut,  or  broken,  are  usually  unfit  for  food.  A  milky  juice 
is  a  bad  sign.  Those  with  a  moist,  waxy  surface,  are  to  be 
avoided.  A  disagreeable  odor  while  still  fresh  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  their  not  being  edible.  But,  as  has  been  stated,  these  rules 
are  not  infallible,  therefore  a  last  safeguard  must  be  laid  down,  as 
follows :  never  eat  a  fimgus  about  which  there  is  any  doubt.  The 
best  and  shortest  method  for  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  these 
plants  as  articles  of  diet,  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  distinct 
characteristics  of  a  few  of  the  most  common  edible  species,  and  use 
no  others. 

One  of  the  leading  fhngi  recognized  as  valuable  for  food  is  the 
Morel  {Morchella  escuJentd),  It  has  a  short,  thick  stem,  terminat- 
ing in  a  large  ovoid  top,  very  irregular  on  the  exterior,  owing  to 
the  many  compressed  folds  of  which  it  is  composed,  thus  forming 
a  aurface  of  numerous  indented  polygons.  They  are  found  to  some 
extent  in  most  countries,  but  those  in  commerce  come  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  states  of  Germany.  They  show  a  peculiar  prefer- 
ence for  those  portions  of  woodland,  on  sandy  soil,  over  which  fires 
have  passed.  This  fact  became  so  evident  to  the  peasants  who 
gathered  them,  that  in  order  to  increase  the  range  of  growth  they 
set  fire  to  the  forests  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  rigid  laws  were 
enacted  to  prevent  such  damage.  The  morel  is  extensively  used  as 
a  flavoring  for  sauces  and  soups,  but  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  catsup. 

The  most  highly  prized  of  all  edible  fhngi  are  TrufiJes,  of  which 
there  are  sevend  species,  the  most  common  one  being  Tuber  cesti- 
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vum.  They  are  roandish  in  outline,  of  the  size  of  a  black  walnut, 
haying  the  surface  black  and  much  wrinkled,  as  if  by  pressure. 
The  interior  is  quite  solid,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  exhaling  when 
cut  a  yery  agreeable  odor.  Their  habit  of  growth  is  peculiar,  as 
they  are  subterranean  during  their  whole  life,  being  buried  beneath 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  seyeral  inches.  The  condition  most  fayora- 
ble  for  the  growth  of  truffles  is  a  soil  of  a  calcareous  nature,  perme- 
ated by  the  roots  of  the  oak ;  and  the  method  pursued  in  France, 
the  only  country  where  the  culture  has  proved  successfhl,  is  to  se- 
lect the  required  quality  of  soil  and  sow  it  with  acorns.  When  the 
saplings  haye  attained  a  few  years'  growth  the  truffles  b^n  to 
grow.  Owing  to  the  subterranean  habit  of  the  truffle,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  them,  when  growing  in  the  wild  state,  is  great,  and  to 
this  end  several  processes  are  in  Yogae^  one  of  which  is  quite  effect- 
ual, and  at  the  same  time  unique.  Dogs  and  pigs  are  very  fond  of 
these  delicate  bits  of  vegetable  growth,  and  being  endowed  with  a 
sense  of  smell  far  superior  to  that  possessed  by  man,  are  enabled 
to  seek  out  the  truffles  in  their  hiding  places.  When  the  dog,  or 
pig,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  found  the  locality  of  the  plants,  he  is 
repaid  by  a  more  available,  though  less  palatable  morsel  from  the 
truffle-hunter's  hand. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  many  other  species  of 
fhngi  which  have  won  a  general  acceptance  into  the  list  of  those 
that  are  fit  for  food. 

Among  the  poisonous  toadstools  the  Amanita  mtLScaria  holds  a 
leading  place,  receiving  its  specific  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
sometimes  steeped  and  the  solution  used  in  the  destruction  of  the 
house  fly.  The  pileus  is  raised  on  a  long  stalk,  and  often  attains 
the  diameter  of  four  to  six  inches,  having  its  upper  surface  studded 
with  large  white  protuberances,  making  the  plant,  if  richness  of 
color  and  beauty  of  outline  are  considered,  better  fitted  for  the 
throne  of  a  fairy  than  the  stool  of  an  ugly  toad.  Though  so  tempt- 
ing in  its  beauty,  its  poisonous  effects  have  become  well  understood 
through  the  sad  experience  of  many  who  have  eaten  freely  of  its 
tender  tissue,  to  suffer  the  severest  pain,  sometimes  only  relieved 
by  death.  A  varietj'  of  this  species  grows  to  some  extent  in  North- 
em  Asia,  and  especially  in  Eamtchatka,  where  it  is  highly  prized 
by  the  natives  for  its  exhilarating  effects,  possessing,  as  it  does, 
the  power  of  producing  a  peculiar  intoxication.  The  fdngus  is 
gathered  and  dried  with  great  care,  and  when  a  state  of  inebriation 
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is  desired,  a  small  piece  is  swallowed,  and  in  the  course  of  one  or 
two  hours  the  drunkard  is  in  his  glory.  This  fdngus  has  a  peculiar 
effect  over  muscular  exertion.  In  his  "Vegetable  Kingdom,''  Dr. 
Lindley  teUs  us  that  a  talkative  person,  under  its  influence,  can- 
not keep  silence  or  secrets ;  one  fond  of  music  is  constantly  smg- 
ing,  while  he  who  wishes  to  step  over  a  straw  takes  a  stride  suflS- 
cient  to  clear  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

With  us  the  Phallus  impudicua  is  the  most  disagreeable  species, 
and  commonly  bears  the  not  over-classic  name  of  Stinkhom.  It 
has  a  stalk  five  to  eight  inches  in  length,  bearing  at  the  top  a  small 
cap,  which,  when  young,  is  covered  with  a  green  slime.  This  soon 
liquefies,  and  dropping  off,  covers  the  ground  with  an  offensive 
mass,  to  be  eagerly  sought  for  and  devoured  by  carrion  insects. 
The  top,  when  thus  relieved  of  its  green  outer  covering,  exhibits  a 
honey-combed  surface,  and  exhales  the  most  disgusting  of  odors. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  the  encounters  botanists  and  others  have 
had  with  this  peculiar  plant.  A  case  is  related  of  an  enthusiastic 
botanist,  who,  while  on  a  tour,  found  some  of  these  plants  of  unu- 
sual size,  and  wishing  to  preserve  them,  placed  them  in  his  box ; 
returning  home  by  rail  they  caused  such  discomfort  to  the  inmates 
of  the  car  that  every  occupant  left  it  with  amazement  and  disgust 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  those  smaller  members 
of  this  assemblage  of  plants,  which  more  truly  deserve  the  name  of 
Destructive  Fungi^  and  therefore  fall  more  particularly  within  the 
province  of  this  lecture. 

The  bread,  cheese,  and  cake  moulds,  though  belonging  more 
strictly  to  household  economy,  are  not  without  their  influence  upon 
the  fruits  of  the  horticulturist,  and  for  this  reason  warrant  a  passing 
mention  here.  They  only  grow  upon  organic  matter  after  life  has 
become  extinct,  but  in  their  growth  they  rapidly  hasten  decay,  and 
in  this  way  often  do  serious  damage  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  An 
explanation  of  the  cake  mould,  Eurotium  AspergiUua  glaucuSj  will 
answer  for  them  aU,  though  among  these  little  plants  great  differ- 
ences are  to  be  observed.  The  general  appearance  of  this  little 
blue  intruder  is  so  familiar  to  you  that  a  description  of  it  as  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  is  uimecessary.  UDder  the  microscope,  the  little 
specks  resolve  themselves  into  smaU  heads  of  radiating  cells.  These 
cells  are  formed  one  upon  another  from  the  filaments,  and  are 
spores,  but  of  that  kind  known  as  conidial  or  asexual  spores.  On 
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other  mycelial  threads,  at  ih£  base  of  the  stalks  bearing  these  oon- 
idial  spores,  the  trae  sexual  spores  are  produced  in  something  like 
the  following  manner :  Certain  filaments  first  b^in  to  coil  np  into 
a  dose  spiral,  after  which  another  thread  grows  np  and  touches  the 
tip  of  this  coiled  filament,  and  fertilization  takes  place,  a  process 
essentially  the  same  as  the  pollenization  of  the  ovule  in  flowering 
plants,  though  differing  in  method  and  results.  After  this  fertilizar 
tion,  sacs  or  cells  arise  fix>m  the  coil,  in  which  spores  are  formed, 
and  the  whole  coil  and  sacs  of  spores  become  surrounded  by  a  cover- 
ing of  cells.  On  account  of  the  sexual  spores  being  borne  in  these 
sacs  or  cud  this  fhngus  comes  among  the  Ascomycetesj  one  of  the 
highest  groups  of  fbngi. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  species  of  fbngi  which  flourish  on  liv- 
ing tissues,  and  on  these  only,  including,  therefore,  the  most  destruc- 
tive members  of  the  group. 

Puccmia  GhraminiSj  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  and  gen- 
erally known,  is  one  of  the  many  species  of  thilt  destructive  agency 
which  is  often  vaguely  spoken  of  as  Rust.  All  agriculturists  who 
have  made  the  raising  of  grain  their  leading  employment,  will  at 
once  turn  in  thought  to  the  time  when  their  whole  field  of  growings 
wheat  or  oats,  the  pride  of  their  vocation,  was  turned,  as  by  the 
stroke  of  some  unseen  demon,  into  a  yellow,  premature  old  age. 

The  different  stages  in  the  growth  of  this  plant  are  quite  distinct 
and  peculiar,  and  though  somewhat  complicated,  it  would  not  be 
justice  to  the  plant  or  to  science  to  omit  the  history  of  the  forms 
through  which  the  rust  plant  passes  from  the  perfect  state  to  the 
perfect  state  again. 

The  transformations  in  the  life  of  a  butterfiy  are  so  evident  that 
the  merest  schoolboy  may  observe  the  truth  for  himself;  but  with 
the  rust  plants  the  objects  are  so  very  small  that  the  changes  can 
only  be  seen  by  the  keen  eyes  of  a  skilled  observer,  with  the  best 
powers  of  the  microscope.  Beginning  with  the  spores  of  the  ma- 
ture rust  plant,  as  seen  in  the  black  stains  on  the  old  stubble  of  any 
grain  field,  it  will  be  found,  when  the  warm  and  moist  days  of  spring 
come,  that  these  spores  germinate,  producing  in  a  few  days  a  short 
stem,  bearing  a  crop  of  other  spores  of  very  much  smaller  size.  To 
avoid  concision  we  will  call  these  by  their  scientific  name — sporidia^ 
while  the  parent  spores  are  styled  teleuto^[>(>r0s.  The  sporidia  have 
never  been  known  to  grow  upon  the  grass  or  grain ;  but  when  they 
find  their  way  to  the  leaves  of  a  barberry  bush  they  soon  b^;in  to 
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germinate,  the  filamentB  enter  the  tissue  of  the  leaves,  aad  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  make  themselves  manifest  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  in  what  are  known  as  ^^  cluster  cups."  The  inte- 
rior of  these  pretty  little  cups  is  closely  packed  with  spores  of  a  still 
different  kind,  which  are  called  the  mcidmm  spores.  These  in 
turn  wiU  not  grow  upon  the  barberry,  but  when  they  fall  upon  a 
blade  or  stalk  of  grain,  they  soon  germinate  and  produce  the  yellow, 
rusty  covering  so  often  seen,  caused  by  a  multitude  of  another  form 
of  spores,  called  uredo  spores,  clustered  upon  the  surface.  In  this, 
the  true  rust  state,  the  fhngus  first  consists  of  minute  filaments, 
which  run  in  all  directions  through  the  tissue  of  the  grain  plant, 
stealing  its  nourishment  as  they  go,  and  is  noticeable  to  the  naked 
eye  only  when  these  threads  break  throng  the  epidennis  and  bear 
the  yellow  or  orange  uredo  spores.  The  rapid  and  destructive  de- 
velopment of  this  fungus  depends  much  upon  the  weather.  Should 
there  be  a  series  of  warm  showers,  or  a  mu^y  atmosphere,  just  at 
the  time  the  grain  plant  begins  to  form  its  grain,  the  growth  of  the 
rast  plant  is  especially  favored.  It  absorbs  rapidly  the  food  which 
is  on  its  way  to  the  seeds,  and  uses  it  up  in  producing  a  vast  num- 
ber of  spores  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  stalks,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  empty  head  of  husks  at  the  top.  Later  in  the  season, 
from  the  uredo  state  the  final  perfect  teleutospores  are  produced, 
thus  completing  the  drcuit  of  life  in  this  little  rust  plant.  Long  be- 
fore rost  was  discovered  to  be  a  plant,  farmers  had  noticed  that 
there  was  a  close  relation  between  it  and  the  barberry ;  and  at 
present  the  latter  is  bemg  rapidly  destroyed,  with  good  results, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  rust  plant  will  thereby 
become  extinct,  as  probably  the  seddium  state  grows  on  other  plants 
than  the  barberry,  though  not  as  yet  discovered  elsewhere. 

This  plant  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  polymorphism,  so  common 
among  fhngi,  and  it  also  answers  well  to  show  the  vast  number  of 
spores  these  microscopic  plants  produce.  The  teleutospore  usually 
bears  from  five  to  ten  sporidia ;  and  allowing  only  one  of  these  to 
find  the  barberry  leaf,  there  may  be  from  one  to  fifty  clusters  as  a 
result.  In  this  case  suppose  only  one,  and  a  very  low  estimate  for 
its  contents  would  be  250,000  secidium  spores,  and  if  only  one  of 
these  in  a  thousand  finds  a  place  on  the  grain  stalk,  and  each  brings 
forth  its  250,000  fold,  there  would  be,  under  such  circumstances, 
62,500,000  from  the  single  one  fh>m  which  we  started.  Taking  the 
same  teleutospore,  and  supposing  every  spore  in  all  the  stages  found 
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its  place  to  fill  it,  the  result  would  be  1,562,500,000,000,000,000 
(one  qmntillion,  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  quadrillions,  five 
hundred  trillions)  spores,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  its  descen- 
dants for  the  season.  Or  giving  each  inhabitant  of  the  globe  his 
equal  share  of  these  reproductive  bodies,  he  would  have  nearly  as 
many  as  there  are  individuals  in  the  whole  human  race.  This  may 
seem  like  a  very  large  story  about  a  very  small  matter ;  but  it  is 
not  the  only  wonderftd  truth  the  microscope  has  revealed. 

It  is  much  easier  to  tell  in  what  rust  consists  than  how  to  avoid 
it.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  that  in  one  of  its  stages 
it  grows  upon  the  barberry,  the  cutting  away  of  all  barberry  bushes 
may  do  much  to  check  this  unwelcome  pest,  if  not  to  improve  the 
landscape  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  farmers'  boundary 
lines.  As  to  the  best  time  to  sow  a  crop  to  avoid  the  rust,  little 
information  can  be  given.  Sow  when  you  would  expect  the  best 
returns  were  there  no  such  thing  as  rust.  Many  trials  have  been 
made  of  soaking  seeds  in  various  chemical  solutions  before  sowing, 
but,  from  the  nature  of  the  parasite,  little  good  is  to  be  hoped  for 
from  such  a  practice.  Until  the  weather  is  under  man's  control 
we  cannot  hope  to  eliminate  the  conditions  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  rust,  causing,  as  it  will,  a  partial  or  entire  failure  of  the 
grain  crop. 

The  Ustilago  maydisy  generally  known  as  Com  Smut,  is  another 
of  these  microscopic  plants  which  often  grows  in  fields  of  maize - 
Though  less  prevalent  than  the  rust,  it  is,  like  that,  a  sworn  enemy 
of  the  agriculturist.  Sometimes  it  makes  its  appearance  only  at 
one  or  two  of  the  joints,  causing  a  bending,  so  that  the  stalk 
frequently  reclines  on  the  ground*  Again,  it  seems  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  whole  plant  while  it  is  still  quite  young,  and  as  a 
result  there  is  only  a  dwarfed  and  rotten  mass,  but  a  few  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  greatest  damage  is  done  when 
the  thief  takes  possession  of  the  kernels  while  they  are  still  quite 
young,  transforming  their  tissue  into  its  own  long  mycelium  threads, 
which  at  maturity  produce,  in  infinite  numbers,  the  minute  blackish 
spores.  Frequently,  only  a  few  of  the  grains  are  affected,  making 
a  striking  contrast  with  those  of  natural  size.  It  was  long  supposed 
that  this  smut  was  a  diseased  state  of  the  corn  plant ;  but  there  is 
no  longer  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  small,  dirty  plant,  growing  at 
the  expense  of  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.    Vegetation  and  reproduction  in  these  plants  are  reduced 
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to  their  simpler  forms,  and  the  space  from  the  time  when  a  spore 
germinates  to  the  time  when  spores  are  again  formed  may  be  reduced 
to  weeks,  and  even  days,  instead  of  being  months  and  years  as  in 
plants  of  a  higher  and  more  complex  organization.  The  grains  of 
com  that,  to  the  naked  eye,  appear  perfectly  free  from  the  smut, 
may  have  their  tissue  interwoven  with  its  mycelium  threads ;  and 
when  the  grains  thus  affected  are  planted,  the  fringus  is  planted 
with  it,  and  as  the  com  plant  grows  so  does  the  parasite,  until  the 
presence  of  the  latter  becomes  evident  in  its  black,  dusty  fruitage. 
This  is  one  of  the  methods  of  propagation  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  existence  of  the  smut  plant.  As  with  the  mst,  there 
seems  to  be  no  available  method  of  staying  its  ravages  when  moist 
and  warm  weather  comes  at  just  that  season  of  the  year  best  fitted 
for  its  rapid  development.  Still,  much  could  be  done  to  reduce  the 
number  of  its  reproductive  bodies,  by  cutting  off  and  burning  the 
affected  portions  before  the  smut  plant  has  ripened  its  spores. 
Concerted  action  is  required  in  a  movement  like  this ;  and  ^when 
farmers,  as  a  whole,  see  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  go  through 
their  fields  of  growing  com,  and  destroy  this  pest  in  its  early  stages 
of  growth,  we  can  assure  them  that  from  that  day  on  they  will  have 
more  and  better  com  for  their  labor. 

In  all  cereals  to  some  extent,  but  especially  in  the  rye,  may  fre- 
quently be  found  a  fringus  which  has  long  been  known  under  the 
name  of  Ergot  {Claviers  purpurea).  Like  the  com  smut,  this 
plant  attacks  the  young  grain  and  causes  it  to  assume  a  very  much 
enlarged  form,  protmding  far  beyond  the  husks  and  resembling  a 
cock's  spur,  whence  its  common  name  "  spurred  rye."  The  whole 
enlarged  mass  is  made  up  of  hard  mycelium,  on  the  surface  of 
which  the  conidial  spores  are  borne.  The  fungus  may  exist  in  this 
indurated  form  for  a  long  time  without  ftuiiher  development,  but 
w^hen  these  ergot  grains  fall  upon  moist  earth,  sprouts  soon  proceed 
from  them  which  form  club-shaped  heads  at  their  extremities,  in 
which  spores  of  the  second  form  are  produced  in  little  sacs.  These 
difierent  forms  were  for  a  long  time  considered  distinct  species ;  but 
the  hard  state,  that  in  which  ergot  exists  as  sold  in  the  shops  and 
used  in  medicine,  is  only  a  form  which  many  ftingi  have  the  power 
of  taking  on  when  they  prepare  for  a  season  of  repose.  Ergot  is 
one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the  smaller  fungi.  In  several  provinces 
of  France  and  Germany,  epidemics  of  nervous  derangement,  result- 
ing in  gangrene  and  frequent  loss  of  limbs  and  even  of  life,  have 
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been  traoed  to  the  oonsomption  of  this  plant  in  the  bread  made  from 
lye  whidi  was  largely  spurred,  the  result  of  an  extremely  favorable 
season  for  the  growth  of  this  pemicioas  ftmgos. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  one  species  of  plant  has  caused  so 
mnch  suffering  to  the  human  family  as  Perrniodpora  invetians^  or 
Potato  Rot,  as  it  is  called  in  common  parlance.  Those  of  you  old 
enough  to  glance  back  in  memory  to  those  fatal  years  for  Irish  peas- 
antry, when  their  ahnost  sole  source  of  sustenance  was  swept 
from  them  by  the  ravages  of  the  rot,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  infla- 
ence  even  a  microscopic  ftmgns  can  exert  over  the  comfort  and 
civilization  of  the  race.  The  potato  rot  is  one  of  those  small 
microscopic  fhngi  best  known  to  the  naked  eye  by  its  terrible  effects. 
Its  first  general  appearance  was  in  the  year  1845,  when  it  was  first 
seen  in  tiie  Isle  of  Wight  and  a  few  weeks  after  was  observed  with 
great  wonder  and  dismay  by  all  growers  of  the  potato  throughout 
Europe.  It  Ib  a  plant  which  flourishes  only  in  damp  weather,  and 
its  prevalence  depends  much  on  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  fimgus  is  first  rec(^nized  by  the  potato  leaves  turning  brown, 
owing  to  the  absorbing  threads  of  the  ^^  rot  ^*  within  the  tissue. 
Soon  certain  threads  come  to  the  surfkce,  pass  through  the  breath- 
ing pores,  divide  into  several  branches,  and  bear  the  conidial  spores 
on  the  tips.  In  this  condition  the  leaves  look  as  if  covered  with  a 
fine  frost.  The  spores  thus  produced  germinate  at  once,  and  in 
this  way  the  disease  is  rapidly  spread  to  other  plants  throughout 
the  field.  The  ftmgus  soon  passes  down  the  stem  to  the  growing 
tubers,  and  they  in  turn  give  up  their  substance  to  this  parasite,  and 
then  become  rotten.  As  the  rot  does  not  make  its  appearance  until 
the  hot  and  moist  days  of  July,  the  earlier  varieties  stand  a  greater 
chance  of  escaping  it  than  the  later.  In  all  cases  where  the  disease 
is  gradual  in  its  appearance,  and  the  tubers  are  nearly  mature,  they 
should  be  dug  at  once.  If  the  ftmgus  has  reached  the  tubers  they 
will  rot  to  some  extent ;  but  when  placed  in  a  dry  cellar  the  rotting 
is  considerably  retarded.  In  raising  potatoes,  select  a  well  drained 
or  naturally  dry  boU  ;  plant  early  varieties  and  plant  them  early. 
Always  plant  the  soundest  and  most  mature  tubers.  Gather  the 
crop  as  early  as  possible  and  bum  all  tops  at  once,  thus  destroying 
the  spores  which  might  otherwise  carry  the  pest  over  the  winter 
season.  When  every  condition  is  the  most  favorable  for  its  devel- 
opment the  rot  will  take  its  most  violent  form,  and  the  crop  will 
fail  as  it  has  so  often  done  in  the  past. 
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The  potato  rot  has  long  been  known  to  the  South  American  In- 
dians dwelling  in  the  regions  of  the  Andes,  showing  that  this  plague 
is  not  of  recent  origin,  and  also  that  the  land  which  gave  us  the  wild 
potato  has  likewise  produced  its  most  destructiye  parasite,  which 
has  followed  it  across  the  seas.  There  is  no  object  in  nature  con- 
cerning which  men  have  given  more  curious  and  conflicting  theories 
than  the  plant  in  question,  and  to-day  the  list  is  long  of  ttkoae  who 
fail  to  recognize  in  it  a  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But 
when  the  plant  can  be  cultivated,  the  spores  sown  on  sound  pota- 
toes, and  the  v^etable  watched  through  its  whole  existence,  culmi- 
nating in  the  rot,  it  is  time  to  believe  that  it  is  as  much  a  plant  as 
the  one  upon  which  it  grows. 

Another  species  of  this  same  genus,  Peronotpora^  is  the  Ameri- 
can Gn^)e-vine  Mildew.  The  true  grape  disease,  the  one  which 
has  proved  so  disastrous  at  different  times  to  the  vines  of  £urope 
and  Madeira,  is  caused  by  another  ftmgus,  to  which  ^rkeley  has 
given  the  name  of  Oidium  Tuckeri.  It  is  a  form  of  a  fUngus  which 
has  not  been  recognized  in  its  perfect  state,  and  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cur to  some  extent  on  this  side  of  the  waters ;  but  as  many  species 
have  this  conidial  form,  and  some  nearly  identical  with  it,  and  also 
growing  on  the  grape,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  our  vines  ever 
being  attacked  by  the  true  grape  disease  of  £urope.  The  Peraruh 
spara  vitiooUiy  the  mildew  which  most  interests  the  grape  growers 
of  America,  is  quite  common,  appearing  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  about  the  first  of  August,  and  continuing  to  flourish  until  the 
leaves  will  nourish  it  no  longer.  It  can  be  most  easily  seen  on  the 
smooth  leaves  of  the  VUis  cordifoliaj  having  the  appearance  of 
fiomall,  itost-like  spots,  which  rapidly  spread  and  soon  cover  the 
whole  leaf,  frequently  extending  down  the  petiole  to  the  stem. 
This  flmgus,  like  the  potato  rot  and  other  closely-related  species, 
flourishes  best  in  moist,  warm  weather.  Under  the  microscope,  the 
tissue  of  the  grape  leaf  is  seen  to  contain  an  abundance  of  minute 
threads,  which  force  their  way  in  all  directions  between  the  cells  of 
Hie  leaf,  thrusting  their  suckers  into  the  cells  to  rob  them  of  their 
nourishment.  When  the  time  for  fruiting  comes,  the  threads  pass 
out  of  the  stomata  of  the  leaf  and  branch  in  a  definite  manner,  and 
bear  the  asexual  spores  on  their  tips,  as  we  have  observed  m  the 
potato  rot.  Under  the  head  of  the  germination  of  these  asexual 
bodies,  Dr.  Farlow  has  performed  some  interesting  experiments.  He 
finds  they  germinate  equally  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light.    Those 
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sown  in  the  morning  germinate  more  quickly  and  abundantly  than 
those  sown  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  not  possible  to  keep  the  spores 
which  were  formed  in  the  night  until  the  afternoon,  as  they  gene- 
rally fell  from  their  attachments  in  the  morning  and  began  to  ger- 
minate. In  all  cases  the  germination  took  place  with  surprising 
regularity.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  contents 
of  the  spores  had  formed  small  oval  bodies,  which,  before  long,  rup- 
tured the  cell  wall  and  made  their  escape  from  the  mother  ceU. 
They  passed  out  rather  slowly,  usually  one  at  a  time,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  in  front  of  the  opening,  where  they  remained  as  if  not 
quite  free  one  from  another.  In  a  short  time,  each  body  began  to 
extricate  itself  from  the  common  mass,  moved  more  and  more  ac^ 
tively,  and  finally  darted  off  with  great  rapidity — a  flill-fledged  zo5- 
spore,  fhmished  with  two  cilia.  The  average  number  of  these  rap- 
idly-moving spores  is  from  six  to  eight.  Their  movement  gradually 
grows  slower,  and  in  frx)m  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  they  come  to 
rest.  Soon  an  outgrowth  proceeds  from  one  side  and  rapidly  devel- 
ops into  a  new  plant.  The  sexual  spores  are  found  in  autumn, 
within  the  tissue  of  the  shrivelled  leaves,  as  spherical,  thick-walled 
bodies.  They  escape  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  dry  leaf,  or  through 
the  decay  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  statement  is  often  made 
that  the  mildew  does  not  grow  on  the  Vitis  vini/era.  By  careftilly 
conducted  experiments.  Dr.  Farlow  found  it  could  be  made  to  grow 
on  the  leaves  of  this  European  species,  and  with  the  usual  luxuri- 
ance. 

The  Black  Knot,  to  quote  from  Dr.  FarloVs  excellent  article  on 
this  subject,  published  in  the  '^  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution,*' 
Vol.  I,  p.  440,  is  "  without  doubt  the  most  striking  disease  of  veg- 
etable origin  occurring  on  fruit  trees  in  this  country.  The  disease 
takes  its  name  from  the  unsightly,  black,  wart-like  excrescences,  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar  on  pliun  trees  and  different  kinds  of  wild 
and  cultivated  cherries.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  our  country, 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  is  so  common  and  destructive  that 
in  some  districts  one  seldom  sees  a  plum  tree  free  ftt)m  the  knot. 
In  some  parts  of  New  England,  particularly  in  Maine  and  along  the 
sea-coast,  the  raising  of  cherries  has  also  been  almost  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  black  knot.  The  disease  is 
peculiar  to  America,  and  has  been  the  bane  of  fruit-growers  ftx)m 
early  times ;  and  although  much  has  been  written  in  agricultural 
papers  about  its  injury  to  the  fruit  crop  the  subject  has  been  almost 
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entirely  neglected  by  botanists.  As  a  preliminaiy  step  it  will  be 
well  to  trace  the  development  of  the  knot  as  it  occors  on  a  single 
species,  and  for  this  purpose  the  choke  cheny  (Prunus  Vtrginiana) 
may  be  selected/'  The  size  of  the  knots  varies  greatly,  being 
found  on  the  species  of  Pfunus  under  consideration  all  the  way  from 
a  few  lines  to  several  inches  in  length,  with  an  average  of  two 
inches  in  circumference.  The  knot  does  not  usually  entirely  sur- 
round the  branch,  but,  growing  fk*om  one  side,  often  causes  the  stem 
to  bend  or  twist  into  an  irregular  shape.  In  the  winter,  when  the 
branches  are  leafless,  the  knots  are  much  more  noticeable,  and  at 
this  season  they  are  often  cracked,  broken,  worm-eaten  and  hollow. 

In  the  swollen  portions  of  the  branch,  above  and  below  the  knot, 
sections  under  the  microscope  show  the  vegetative  portion  of  the  ftm- 
gus  in  the  form  of  minute  threads,  twisted  together  and  extending 
from  the  cambium  towards  the  outer  portion  of  the  stem,  where  they 
become  separated.  The  ftmgus  first  reaches  the  cambium,  either  by 
germination  of  spores  on  the  surface  of  the  branch,  or  by  mycelium 
proceeding  from  a  neighboring  knot.  The  part  of  the  cambium  free 
fh>m  these  bundles  of  mycelial  threads,  grows  in  the  usual  manner ; 
and  in  an  old  branch  shows  one  more  layer  of  wood  on  the  sound 
side  than  on  the  diseased  side.  From  this  it  is  to  be  concluded 
that  the  growing  layer  of  tissue  of  the  plum  or  cherry  branch,  is 
the  place  in  which  the  fungus  begins  its  destructive  work.  In  the 
spring  the  swollen  portion  of  the  branch  increases  in  size,  and  the 
mycelium  soon  reaches  and  bursts  through  the  bark,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  choke  cherry  is  in  flower  the  knob  has  reached  nearly  its 
fhll  size,  though  differing  from  an  old  one  in  being  still  greenish  in 
color  and  solid  or  pulpy  in  consistency. 

With  a  hand  lens  one  can  see  small  hemispherical  protuberances 
which  are  the  b^nnings  of  the  *'  perithicea,"  or  pits  in  which  the 
sexual  spores  are  to  form.  The  whole  surface  of  the  protuberances 
is  covered  with  filaments,  which  are  somewhat  fiexuous  and  branched. 
At  the  terminal  joints,  or  frequently  a  little  to  one  side,  conidial 
spores  are  borne.  These  spores  continue  to  be  formed  until  near 
the  close  of  summer,  when  the  filaments  dry  up  and  only  their 
shrivelled  remains  are  to  be  seen.  The  knots  now  assume  their 
black  color,  the  inner  pulp  being  either  destroyed  by  insects  or  re- 
duced to  a  powdeiy  mass,  with  only  the  hard  outer  shell  which  con- 
tains the  perithicea  left  in  place.  About  the  middle  of  January  the 
spores  in  the  sacs  in  the  perithicea  begin  to  ripen. 
6 
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The  knots  on  the  choke  cherry  when  compared  with  those  on  the 
plum  and  cultivated  varieties  of  cherry  are  seen  to  be  slightly  differ- 
ent in  general  appearance,  but  when  viewed  with  the  microscope  all 
prove  to  be  identical,  the  difference  noticeable  to  the  naked  eye 
being  due  to  more  favorable  circumstances  for  its  growth  afforded 
by  one  species  of  Pruntts  than  another. 

Dr.  Schweinitz  was  the  first  to  describe  the  fungus  causing  the 
black  knot,  under  the  name  of  Sphoeria  morbosa. 

The  black  knot  is  far  from  being  of  recent  origin,  and  has  tar- 
nished  a  subject  about  which  vastly  more  has  been  written  than  was 
known.  Many,  especially  the  early  writers,  held  it  to  be  of  insect 
origin,  while,  later,  others  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  vegetable  growth, 
and  stOl  others  include  in  its  production  both  these  forms  of  life. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  the  insect  theory  has  been  gradually 
given  up  by  the  entomologists,  but  it  still  remains  for  many  fruit 
growers  to  accept  the  knot  as  being  of  fungous  origin.  The  proof 
given  by  Dr.  Farlow  is  very  conclusive  on  this  long  disputed  point. 
^'  First,  the  knots  do  not  resemble  the  galls  made  by  any  known 
insect.  Secondly,  although  insects  or  remains  of  insects,  are  gen- 
erally found  in  old  knots,  in  most  cases  no  insects  at  all  are  found 
in  them  when  young.  Thirdly,  the  insects  that  have  been  found  by 
entomologists  in  the  knots  are  not  all  of  one  species,  but  of  several 
different  species  which  are  also  found  on  trees  that  are  never  affected 
by  the  knot.  On  the  other  hand,  we  never  have  the  black  knot 
without  the  Sphceria  morhosa^  as  was  admitted  by  Harris,  and  the 
myceliimi  of  that  fUngus  is  found  in  the  sUghtly  swollen  stem  lon^ 
before  anything  which  could  be  called  a  knot  has  made  its  appear- 
ance. Furthermore,  the  Sphoeria  morbosa  is  not  known  to  occur 
anywhere  except  in  connection  with  the  knots." 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  contagious  disease,  the 
remedy  at  once  su^ests  itself,  namely,  to  cut  off  the  knots,  together 
with  the  swollen  portions  of  the  branches,  whenever  and  wherever 
they  are  found.  In  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  the  knots 
can  be  most  easily  seen,  and  all  branches  bearing  them  should  be 
cut  off  and  burned  at  once.  Though  the  sexual  spores  do  not  form 
until  late  in  winter,  it  was  carefully  observed  that  were  the  knots 
left  undestroyed  they  would  ripen  after  the  branch  was  cut  from  the 
tree.  The  choke  cherry,  bird  cherry,  and  wild  plum  fhmish  means 
for  rapid  propagation  of  the  knot,  and  they  should  be  gladly  sacri- 
ficed for  the  good  of  their  more  worthy  allies.    Ejiowing  the  cause. 
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nature,  and  means  of  propagation  of  the  black  knot,  it  is  for  the 
fruit  growers  to  profit  by  their  instmction  and  use  their  best  endea- 
vors to  destroy  this  pest.  It  is  now  peculiar  to  America,  and  any 
means  of  introducing  it  into  other  countries  should  be  careftilly 
avoided. 

In  concluding  this  general  and  very  incomplete  account  of  fhngi, 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  more  than  justice  to  give  a  notice  of  some  of 
these  parasitic  plants  which  prey  upon  living  animals. 

Who  has  not  seen  house-flies  In  autumn,  crawling  slowly  upon 
the  wall  with  their  bodies  covered  with  a  white  powder,  making 
them  appear  as  if  they  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  flour  barrel ;  or,  later 
still,  found  them  fastened  in  death  to  the  wall  or  window-pane  ? 
The  struggle  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  has  been  won  by  the 
latter,  which  in  turn  must  also  perish  when  the  substance  of  the  fly 
is  all  destroyed.  The  tender  and  valuable  silk-worm  has  long  been 
subject  to  epidemics,  by  which  large  quantities  have  perished,  caus- 
ing such  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silk  that  the  trade  in  this  pro- 
duct has  frequently  been  threatened  with  a  panic.  The  fUngus, 
which  is  commonly  called  mtLScardine,  begins  its  growth  within  the 
body  of  the  insect,  soon  to  increase  in  size  and  burst  through  the 
skin,  thus  producing  death. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  insect  infesting  or  carnivorous 
ftmgi  grows  upon  or  from  the  head  of  the  larva  of  a  certain  species 
of  moth.  It  is  an  amusing  sight  to  see  the  heavily  burdened  larva 
bearing  erect  upon  the  front  of  its  body  a  vegetable  growth,  often 
three  or  four  times  its  own  length,  the  signal  of  distress  as  it  must 
be,  telling  plainly  the  slow  but  inevitable  approach  of  death. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  members  of  this  peculiar  group  of 
plants  which  has  received  the  name  of  Aingi,  are  all  parasites,  and 
from  their  very  nature  do  not  increase  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
in  the  world,  but  on  the  other  hand,  are  powerM  reducing  agents, 
seizing  upon  that  which  is  highly  organized,  and  aiding  rapidly  in 
its  reduction  to  a  more  simple  state. 

Though  fhngi  f\imish  delicious  articles  of  food,  it  is  in  the  light 
of  their  power  to  hasten  decomposition  that  we  see  their  great  im- 
portance in  the  world ;  aiding  in  the  cycle  of  life  by  facilitating 
decay.  Sometimes  they  encroach  upon  our  fields  of  growing  grains 
and  fruits  and  do  us  serious  damage ;  but  even  here  the  moralist 
would  say  there  is  a  lesson  of  appreciation  and  care  for  our  crops, 
which  only  the  school  of  sad  experience  is  able  to  teach. 
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The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  large  diagrams  of  the  different 
parts  of  several  fdcgi,  and  also  by  specimens  preserved  in  alcohol 
and  others  mounted  on  cards.  Some  of  the  diagrams  are  repro- 
duced here. 

Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

Plate  I.  Wheat  Rust  (Puccinia  Oraminis  Pers).  Figure  a 
represents  the  teleutospores,  or  perfect  state  of  the  rust,  as  seen 
on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  grains  and  other  grasses,  at  the  dose  of 
the  season  and  early  in  spring ;  b  a  cross-section  of  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  stem,  highly  magnified,  showing  the  ripe  teleutospores 
after  they  have  burst  the  epidermis ;  c,  teleutospores  germinating 
and  producing  the  sporidia  d  d;  6,  barbeny  leaf,  showing  the  un- 
derside with  its  '^ cluster-cups"  (pecidium  form)  ;  /,  one  of  these 
cluster  of  cups  somewhat  enlarged ;  ^,  a  mature  cup  in  cross-sec- 
tion ;  A,  one  of  the  rows  of  spores  as  formed  in  the  cup,  highly  mag- 
nified ;  i,  a  magnified  cross-section  of  grass  leaf,  with  the  uredo 
state  of  the  fhngus  after  the  spores  have  burst  through  the  epider- 
mis ;  J,  one  of  the  uredo  spores  more  highly  magnified. 

Plate  II.  Gbafe  Mildew  (Peronospora  viticolaj  B.  and  C.)  a 
represents  a  leaf  of  VUia  cordifolia  affected  by  the  mildew ;  &,  a 
cross-section  of  a  grape  leaf,  much  magnified,  showing  the  filaments 
of  the  fhngus  in  the  tissue,  fh)m  which  they  finally  pass  out  through 
the  stomata  and  form  the  a^exuai  spore  bearing  the  branched  top  c; 
d  is  a  highly  magnified  view  of  the  filaments  in  the  leaf,  with  their 
Iiatistoria  or  ''  suckers,"  e  e,  penetrating  through  the  neighboring 
cell-walls;  /,  one  of  the  sporangia  from  c,  highly  magnified,  and 
dividing  up  into  zoospores ;  g,  a  zoospore ;  A,  a  large  nexual  spore, 
separated  fh)m  the  grape  tissue  in  which  it  is  formed. 

Plate  m.  Black  Knot  {Sphceria  morbosa  Schw).  a  repre- 
sents a  mature  black  knot ;  &,  a  cross-section  of  the  same,  and  the 
stem  which  bears  it ;  c,  enlarged  view  of  first  form  of  asexual  spores, 
borne  on  filaments  over  the  surface  of  the  knot ;  d,  stylosporeB — a 
second  form  of  asexual  spores  formed  in  pits  of  the  knot ;  e,  a  peri- 
theciimi  in  cross-section,  showing  the  sexual  spores  borne  in  sacs ; 
/,  two  of  these  sacs  with  their  spores,  highly  magnified,  and  a  num- 
ber of  paraphyaeSi  or  sterile  threads^  around  them. 

Figures  d,  /,  g,  and  h  of  plate  IE,  and  &,  c,  d,  e,  and  /  of  plate  UI, 
are  drawn  from  figures  by  Dr.  Farlow,  in  Vol.  I,  Part  V,  of  the 
*^  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution." 
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Discussion. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  thought  Mr.  Halsted's  remarks  on  the  plum 
wart  the  soundest  and  most  practical  he  had  ever  heard  in  so  few 
words.  He  alLuded  to  a  paper  on  injurious  insects,  by  Dr.  T.  W. 
Harris,  published  in  the  ^*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Sodely,''  for  1854,  in  which  Dr.  Harris  recognized  the  presence 
in  the  plum  wart  of  the  Sphasria^  and  also  of  insects,  but  did  not 
consider  either  of  them  the  cause  of  the  warts. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  HalBted  said  that  the  potato  rot 
was  largely  propagated  by  immature  and  affected  tubers,  with  the 
mycelium  running  through  every  part,  but  its  presence  is  unknown 
when  the  tubers  are  planted,  and  until  it  is  too  late  to  apply  a 
remedy.  He  was  doubtfhl  whether  the  solution  of  lime,  which  has 
proved  effectual  in  preventing  mildew  on  grape  vines,  would  pre- 
vent the  potato  rot,  though  there  could  be  no  harm  in  making  the 
trial.  The  change  in  the  color  of  the  leaf  is  a  manifestation  of  fhn- 
gus  all  through  the  plant,  and  the  whole  thing  goes  in  a  day. 

Augustus  T.  Perkins  suggested  soaking  the  seed  affcer  cutting,  in 
a  solution  of  sulphur. 

Mr.  Halsted  said  that  the  ftmgi  are  the  toughest  of  all  plants, 
and  any  solution  strong  enough  to  destroy  them  would  destroy  the 
plants  on  which  they  grow. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  farmers  had  sometimes  saved  their 
crops  of  potatoes  by  mowing  the  tops. 

Mr.  Halsted  said  that  the  foliage  contains  the  fruiting  part  of  the 
fhngus  and  that  consequently  mowing  would  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Halsted  for  his  in- 
teresting and  instructive  lecture.  The  Chairman  announced  that  at 
some  fhture  time  the  subject  of  the  lecture  would  be  fhrther  dis- 
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Satubdat,  February  3,  1877. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Parkman  in  the  chair. 

William  J.  Vass,  of  Dorchester,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
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William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Pablication 
and  Discussion,  presented  the  following  vote  which  was  unanimously 
passed. 

Voted^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Professor 
Goodale  for  his  very  instructiye  and  suggestive  lecture  upon  Ferti- 
lization and  Cross-Fertilization,  so  generously  delivered  by  him  be- 
fore the  Society  on  Saturday,  January  20. 

The  following  letter  from  G.  F.  B.  Leighton,  President  of  the 
Norfolk  Horticultural  and  Pomolc^cal  Society,  and  a  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  this  Society,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Dec.  6th,  1876. 

To  the  Officers  and  MemJ>er8  of  the 

Masscu^tiseUa  Horticultural  Society: 

Gentlemen  :  — In  response  to  the  compliment  of  electing  me  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  your  society,  I  most  cheerfblly  note  what 
has  passed  under  my  observation  during  the  past  season. 

Windbreaks.  I  have  one  thousand  Bartletts  on  the  north  side  of 
a  thorough  windbreak,  reaching  to  the  height  of  sixty  to  seventy 
feet,  and  have  on  the  south  side  of  said  break  about  seven  hundred 
of  the  same  variety.  The  darkies  pronounce  the  south  side  a  Jacket 
warmer  in  the  winter  than  the  north  side,  and  yet  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  time  of  blooming  last  spring,  while  in  the 
maturing  of  the  fruit  there  was  the  difference  of  one  week  in  favor 
of  the  south  side ;  the  greatest  value,  however,  is  in  the  prevention 
of  premature  dropping  of  fruit  from  gales,  etc. 

EUght,  Under  the  head  of  this  insidious  disease,  I  notice  after  a 
warm  spell  in  the  spring,  foUowed  by  cold  nights  and  warm  days, 
that  it  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  greater  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  night  and  day,  the  more  violent  the  attack. 
When  the  difference  was  over  thirty-five  d^rees,  close  watching 
became  necessary. 

From  reports  of  several  parties,  I  am  quite  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  application  of  boiled  linseed  oil  may  in  many,  if  not  in  all, 
cases  of  blight,  arrest  the  disease.  I  shall  tiy  the  experiment  if 
blight  is  apparent  next  season,  and  as  sulphur  is  so  obnoxious  to  the 
insect  family  I  shall  add  that  to  the  oil,  on  a  portion. 

I  predict  a  good  run  in  the  south  for  Clapp's  Favorite.  It  proves 
very  healthy — fruit  not  as  large  as  in  its  native  state,  —  but  of 
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handsomer  shape,  and  ten  days  ahead  of  the  Bartlett.  It  is  tardy 
in  coming  into  bearing  as  a  standard,  but  as  a  dwarf  bears  as  early 
as  any  other  variety.  I  probably  have  two  hundred  dwarfs  of  this 
variety,  and  as  yet  have  not  lost  one  from  any  cause.  Their  plant- 
ings range  from  three  to  eight  years.  They  require  heading  back 
for  four  or  five  years  to  form  a  compact  head,  which  is  more  desira- 
ble with  us  than  with  you.  My  standards  are  often  taken  for 
apple  trees,  for  they  really  look  to  the  unpractised  eye  more  like 
apples  than  pears.  As  I  gather  the  fruit  ten  days  before  maturity 
I  have  never  seen  one  rotten  at  the  core. 

The  past  season  has  fhmished  an  increased  supply  of  injurious 
insects.  Crickets  have  quadrupled  their  numbers  and  attack  a 
pear  as  soon  as  it  touches  ground.  The  brown  or  house  wasp  has 
greatly  increased  and  stings  the  growing  pears,  causing  hard  lumps 
and  imperfections.  Grasshoppers  have  increased  and  have  done 
considerable  damage  to  the  kale  crop  the  past  fall.  The  potato  bug 
has  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance. 

Spring  frosts  have  prevented  me  from  placing  frrdts  upon  your 
tables  the  past  three  years,  but  I  hope  another  spring  will  inaugu- 
rate a  change.  I  fear  the  denuding  of  our  forests  has  an  influence  in 
producing  these  results,  the  axe  of  the  slayer  being  in  constant 
motion. 

Thanking  you,  and  your  most  efficient  Treasurer,  Mr.  Buswell, 
for  copies  of  your  valuable  Transactioks   to  myself   and   the 
Norfolk  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Society, 
I  remain,  with  highest  esteem. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  F.  B.  LEIGHTON. 

Adjourned  to  the  first  Saturday  in  March. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

This  meeting  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the 
Essay  on  the  Improvement  and  Ornamentation  of  Suburban  and 
Country  Roads,  by  Dr.  Slade,  for  which  a  prize  was  awarded  by 
the  Committee.  The  essayist  not  having  arrived  at  the  close  of  the 
business  meeting,  the  subject  of  pear  tree  blight,  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Leighton's  letter,  was  taken  up. 
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C.  M.  Hovej  said  that  the  sabject  had  been  freqaently  diflcossed 
without  discoyering  its  caufie.  The  diseajse  had  made  its  appear- 
ance this  year  in  Arlington  and  neighboring  towns,  and  had  nearly 
destroyed  whole  orchards ;  and,  if  it  continaed,  woold  much  lessen 
the  value  of  the  pear  as  a  market  fruit,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to 
substitute  the  apple. 

W.  C.  Strong  thought  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Halsted  su^estive  in  re- 
gard to  the  blight.  The  plum  wart  is  now  known  to  be  caused  by 
a  fkingns,  and  the  prevailing  impression  as  to  the  cause  of  bli^t  in 
the  pear  tree  is  different  from  that  formerly  entertained ;  it  is  also 
believed  to  be  caused  by  flmgus.  The  theory  that  it  is  caused  by 
frozen  sap  is  giving  way  to  the  ftmgus  theory. 

Hervey  Davis  thought  that  good  cultivation  would  prevent  blight. 
In  his  observation  it  had  been  most  prevalent  in  low,  wet,  clayey 
ground.  In  Greorge  Hill's  grounds,  at  Arlington,  apple  trees,  es- 
pecially the  Porters,  had  been  injured  by  blight  similar  to  that  of  the 
pear — some  of  them  quite  seriously.  Mr.  Davis  had  never  heard 
of  blight  affecting  the  apple  in  any  other  instance. 

John  B.  Moore  said  that  some  of  the  best  cultivators  had  suffered 
most.  Among  those  at  Arlington  who  had  suffered  severely,  were 
Mr.  Crosby,  whose  land  was  low,  and  Mr.  FOlebrown  and  others, 
whose  soil  was  sandy. 

Josiah  G^sby  wished  it  was  true  that  either  wet  or  dry  soil  would 
prevent  blight. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  western  cultivators  find  orchards  in  grass 
less  subject  to  blight  than  when  the  land  is  tilled.  The  best  pre- 
ventive is  to  grow  trees  without  manure.  The  frozen  sap  theory 
is  now  exploded.  Trees  just  imported  from  France  have  been 
found  affected.  Mr.  Locke,  of  Belmont,  had  suffered  more  than 
any  other  cultivator  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Barry,  of  Rochester,  was 
surprised  that  limbs  affected  with  blight  were  not  cut  off,  but  Mr. 
Locke,  who  began  cutting  off  the  Umbs  immediately  on  the  appear- 
ance of  blight,  soon  found  that  he  must  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tree.  Cultivators  should  be  observant  of  the  conditions  under 
which  blight  attacks  their  trees.  Last  summer  was  unusually  hot — 
the  days  especially.  The  speaker  believed  the  blight  to  be  caused 
by  a  miasma  arising  from  the  ground,  and  the  sim  shining  through 
these  exhalations  caused  the  tree  to  become  scorched,  but  we  are 
no  nearer  to  a  certain  solution  of  the  matter  than  we  were  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Strong  hoped  that  none  would  draw  the  inference  from  the 
remarks  made,  that  the  pear  was  doomed.  He  believed  the  injury 
experienced  last  year  to  be  exceptional,  and  that  in  fhture  we  should 
be  free  from  it. 

Dr.  Slade,  having  arrived,  was  introduced  by  the  President  and 
read  the  following  Essay  : 

The  Imfbovememt  and  Ornamentation  of  Suburban  and  Coun- 
try Roads. 

bt  daniel  denison  slade. 

It  may  be  readily  conceded  that  nothing  concerns  a  people  more 
essentially  than  the  sure  and  easy  means  of  communication  between 
the  different  sections  of  their  country,  and  nothing  more  certainly 
marks  their  progress  in  civilization,  than  the  condition  of  their  high- 
ways. In  an  inaugural  address,  a  former  chief  magistrate*  of  this 
state,  says : 

''Those  of  our  citizens  who  have  visited  Europe  are  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  our  public  roads  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  other 
countries,  where  the  means  of  easy  and  safe  communication  are 
better  appreciated.  The  science  of  road-making  is  apparently  not 
well  understood ;  or  if  it  is,  the  present  modes  of  superintending 
the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  are  so  defective,  that  the  pub- 
lic suffer  to  an  extent  of  which  few  of  us  are  aware.  It  may  be 
found,  upon  investigating  the  cause  of  our  miserably  poor  and  ill- 
constructed  roads,  that  the  laws  relating  to  this  subject  need  revis- 
ion, so  as  to  give  more  uniformity  in  the  construction  and  the  re- 
pair of  our  highways." 

In  an  essay  of  this  character,  however,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
we  should  advance  the  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  the  civil 
engineer,  nor  are  we  called  upon  to  produce  an  elaborate  treatise 
upon  road-building.  Such  treatises,  for  which  prizes  offered  by  our 
legislature  have  been  awarded  to  successful  competitors,  have  already 
been  written  within  the  last  few  years.  Moreover,  excellent  standard 
works  on  the  subject  exist  in  almost  every  language,  and  may  be 
easily  obtained  and  consulted. 

It  is  left  for  us,  therefore,  to  state  in  general  terms,  what  are  the 

•Got.  Claflin,  1860. 
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characteristics  of  good  roads,  how  they  are  to  be  oonstnicted  or 
improved  and  properly  maintained,  wherein  lie  onr  deficiencies  and 
in  what  way  these  may  be  remedied — and  finally,  to  what  extent 
and  m  what  manner  the  aesthetic  principles  are  to  govem. 

The  characteristics  of  a  properly  constracted  and  well  laid-ont 
road  consist  in  a  road-bed  presenting  a  uniform,  smooth,  and  level 
surface,  with  a  slight  convexity  at  the  centre,  of  a  firmness  suflScient 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  heavy  loads  without  yielding,  of  a  longitu- 
dinal grade  not  exceeding  the  minimum  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, of  a  width  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  travel  and 
the  proximity  to  a  populous  centre,  and  of  a  course  as  direct  as 
practicable  from  one  given  point  to  another. 

In  order  to  secure  the  first  desiderata,  viz.,  the  requisite  firmness 
and  smoothness,  there  must  be  the  most  thorough  drainage,  no 
matter  of  what  material  the  road-bed  is  constracted.  Through  neg- 
lect of  this  most  essential  point,  the  result  of  a  false  economy,  the 
building  of  a  road  often  proves  an  entire  failure.  In  all  cases,  both 
surface  and  under-drainage  must  be  provided,  necessitating  of  course 
the  construction  of  proper  culverts,  embankments,  and  ditches ;  the 
first  providing  against  damage  from  the  rainfall,  and  the  latter 
against  excess  of  water  in  the  road-bed  or  in  the  soil  beneath. 

Modem  experience  has  taught  that  the  best  roads  are  those  con- 
structed according  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Telford,  in  England,  and 
which  consist  of  two  component  parts  —  a  foundation,  and  a  super- 
structure. The  foundation  is  made  up  of  broken  stones  of  the  di- 
mension of  about  twelve  inches,  laid  lengthways  across  the  road, 
'  and  their  interstices  filled  with  broken  fragments,  with  a  slight  lat- 
eral inclination  fh)m  the  centre. 

The  superstructure  consists  of  an  even  layer  of  stones  broken 
into  angular  fragments  of  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  forming  a  depth  of  between  three  and  four  inches. 
Over  this  is  to  be  spread  a  coating  of  fine  gravel,  which  having  been 
well  moistened,  is  to  be  roUed  until  it  presents  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  level  surface.  Whatever  may  be  the  materials  used  for  the 
superstructure,  the  foundation,  such  as  we  have  described,  is  indis- 
pensable. 

As  regards  the  proper  longitudinal  grade  of  a  road-bed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  fixed  rules  that  are  applicable  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

^'  We  can  better  afford  to  increase  the  length  of  a  road  consider- 
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ably  than  to  retain  grades,  in  places,  so  heavy  that  a  team  is  unable 
to  hanl  more  than  half,  or  perhaps  one-quarter,  the  load  it  can  on 
all  the  remainder  of  it.  Roads  which  are  steep  in  the  line  of  their 
axis  are  not  only  more  severe  on  teams,  but  they  are  dangerous, 
and  much  more  expensive  to  keep  in  repair."* 

'^The  useful  deduction  fh)m  experiments  and  fh)m  practical 
experience  is,  that  for  a  well-made  road,  with  a  hard  and  compact 
surface,  the  inclination  ought  not  to  exceed  one  in  thirty,  and  for 
ordinary  gravel  roads  one  in  twenty,  f 

^^  In  treating  of  roads  it  often  renders  the  subject  much  clearer 
to  divide  them  into  three  classes :  first,  second,  and  third  dass 
roads,  or,  as  we  might  also  say,  state,  county,  and  town  roads. 
Accepting  this  nomenclature,  we  have  this :  for  first-class  or  state 
roads,  the  greatest  inclination  should  not  exceed  fh)m  three  to  five 
in  a  hundred ;  second  class  or  county  roads,  from  five  to  seven  in 
a  hundred ;  third  class  or  town  roads,  from  seven  to  ten  in  a  hun- 
dred. A  road  rising  ten  in  a  hundred  is  not  supposed  ever  to  have 
any  heavy  teams  upon  it.  In  ascending  a  hill  it  is  well  and  proper 
to  decrease  the  grade  as  the  top  is  reached,  and  in  the  same  meas- 
ure as  the  horses  get  tired."t 

The  transverse  grade  of  the  road-bed,  or  its  cross-section,  should 
form  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  about  ninety  feet  radius.  In  other  words 
it  should  be  just  sufiScient  to  allow  the  rain-fall  to  run  oflT  at  the 
sides.  K  the  inclination  at  the  sides  is  greater,  the  travel  will  con- 
stantly seek  the  centre,  to  the  gradual  injury  of  the  superstructure 
of  the  road-bed. 

The  laying  out  of  a  road,  both  as  to  its  direction  and  necessary 
width,  requires  the  best  engineering  skill.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
first  should  be  as  direct  as  possible  from  one  given  point  to  another, 
the  chief  object  in  view  being  to  carry  the  most  in  a  given  space,  at 
the  least  expense  of  either  time  or  money.  This  rule  is  especially 
applicable  to  all  suburban  roads  and  to  those  which  may  be  classi- 
fied as  state  or  county  roads. 

Under  the  term  width,  should  be  included  that  between  the  fences 
or  boundaries,  and  the  width  of  the  road-bed  itself.  Too  great  a 
width  of  the  latter  is  not  desirable,  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  is 
much  increased ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  good  road-bed  of  suf- 

•  Beport  of  the  U.  8.  CommlBsioner  of  Agricaltare  for  1868,  p.  868. 
t  Third  Prixe  Essay,  Mass.  Agricultural  Beport,  1809-70,  p.  288. 
tFint  Prize  Essay,  Mass.  Agricultaral  Beport,  1809-70,  p.  209. 
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ficient  width  than  a  poor  one  of  too  great  width.  '*  The  width  of 
first,  second,  and  third  class  roadways,  may  be  given  as  twenty-six, 
eighteen  and  a  half,  and  thirteen  feet,  with  a  tendency  during  the 
last  ten  years  to  have  none,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  wider 
than  twenty-four  feet,  and  the  rest  correspondingly  narrower.  In 
view  of  the  changes  constantly  going  on  in  this  country  in  the  value 
and  settlement  of  land,  it  would  probably  be  well  always  to  lay  out 
a  road  fifby  or  sixty  feet  wide,  but  to  build  the  road  proper  of  the 
widths  above  indicated."* 

Under  the  subject  of  road-building  must  necessarily  be  included 
the  construction  of  bridges.  In  all  cases  these  should  be  built  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  and  the  materials  used  should  be 
those  which  have  proved  to  be  the  most  durable.  Even  in  rural 
districts,  where  both  stone  and  wood  are  abundant,  it  would  often 
be  preferable  to  build  a  bridge  of  the  former  material.  The  first 
cost  would  be  lai^er,  but  its  greater  durability  and  exemption  from 
repairs  would  render  it  in  the  end  much  the  most  economical. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  obstruction  of  the  stream, 
by  the  improper  position  of  bridges.  By  neglect  of  this  precaution 
serious  damages  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  neighboring  lands  in  a 
low  country,  and  in  high  lands  the  bridges  themselves  are  liable  to 
be  swept  away.  Under  these  latter  circumstances,  and  in  other 
cases,  the  iron  suspension  bridge  has  proved  the  most  suitable. 

Not  only  durability,  but  fitness  and  beauty  of  design  should  be 
leading  principles  in  building  a  bridge.  It  is  just  as  economical  to 
construct  one  that  shall  give  pleasure  by  its  elegance  and  symmetry 
as  to  construct  one  that  is  uncouth  and  out  of  proportion. 

A  roadway  having  been  thoroughly  constructed  j&om  the  first,  or 
having  been  improved  in  the  best  manner  possible,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  kept  in  continuous  repair.  And  it  is  here  that 
mistakes  are  so  frequently  committed.  Liberal  sums  are  expended 
by  cities  and  towns  in  making  perfect  roads,  and  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  up  to  the  standard  by  the  necessary  repairs  at  the  moment 
when  needed,  they  are  allowed  to  continue  in  a  defective  state, 
until  large  outlays  are  again  necessitated,  and  the  travelling  public 
are  put  to  much  inconvenience  by  the  unavoidable  delay  attendant 
upon  operations  requiring  so  much  labor. 

It  is  perfectly  useless  then  to  expect  good  roads  at  any  time  un- 
less a  complete  surveillance  is  made  continually,  and  any  defects  at 

•First  Prize  Essay,  Mass.  Agricultural  Report,  1869-70,  p.  211. 
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once  remedied.  ^'  The  problem  can  be  put  in  this  way :  To  have  a 
good  load,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  no  dust  or  mud  on  the  same, 
and  that  there  be  no  ruts ;  therefore  remove  the  dust  and  mud  as 
fast  as  they  are  formed,  and  fill  up  the  ruts  as  fast  as  they  are  made. 
It  may  be  thought,  at  the  first  view,  that  this  is  too  expensive  a 
system.  Its  principal  beauty,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  costs 
less  per  mile  of  road  kept  one  year  than  the  pernicious  system  of 
annual  or  semi-annual  repairs,  as  will  be  shown  and  proved.  The 
above  two  rules  —  sweep  off  the  mud  and  dust,  as  fast  as  they  are 
formed,  and  fill  up  the  ruts  and  bad  places  with  new  material  as 
fast  as  they  appear —  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  carried  out  in 
order  that  there  be  continually  a  good  road.  Without  continual 
repairs,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  constantly  good  road  —  a 
proposition  that  cannot  too  often  be  repeated.  By  repairing  a  road 
annually,  or  twice  a  year,  it  matters  not  which,  the  result  is,  strictly- 
speaking,  a  good  road  at  no  time  during  the  whole  year.  The  road 
is  wretched  just  after  repairs ;  it  becomes  passable  after  a  while, 
and  deteriorates  from  that  day  forward,  until  it  is  again  made 
wretched.  By  the  other  method,  is  offered  us  a  road  as  smooth  as 
a  floor,  year  in,  year  out ;  and,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  at  a  less  ex- 
penseJ*'* 

The  following  plan  is  that  which  experience  has  taught  us  as  the 
best  adapted  for  the  continuous  repair  system  of  broken  stone  roads : 
The  material  for  the  superstructure  of  the  road-bed,  ready  pre- 
pared, is  placed  at  suitable  distances  along  the  side  of  the  road.  A 
requisite  number  of  persons  are  employed  to  perform  the  necessary 
labor.  This  labor  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  dust  formed  dur- 
ing the  dry  season,  and  of  the  mud  during  the  wet  weather ;  in  the 
removal  of  the  covering  as  fast  as  it  wears  away,  and  in  the  filling 
up  of  ruts  and  depressions  with  new  material,  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment. By  a  constant  oversight  and  attention  to  these  points,  any 
large  ruts  are  prevented,  and  by  a  proper  and  judicious  method  of 
applying  the  material,  the  road-bed  is  preserved  in  its  original  in- 
tegrity, t 

Experiments  conducted  for  the  purpose,  by  German  and  French 
engineers,  conclusively  show  that  resistance  to  draught  is  four 
times  as  great  with  deep  ruts  and  thick  mud  on  foundation  roads  ; 
and  that  a  dusty  or  muddy  condition  of  otherwise  good  roads,  adds 

*  First  Prize  Essay,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Report,  186^70,  p.  233.  flbid, 
pp.  236-238. 
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very  materially  to  the  draught.  In  order  to  lessen  the  wear  of  the 
road  during  the  dry  season,  the  surface  must  be  sprinkled;  an 
operation  which  confers  a  blessing  upon  both  man  and  beast  at  the 
same  time.* 

'*  Bowles,  in  his  book,  *  Our  New  West,'  mentions  the  case  of 
the  stage  road  from  Sacramento  to  Virginia  City,  via  Placerville, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  mUes  long,  and  having  an  annual  traffic  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  heavy  teams,  and  whose  proprietors  found 
that  the  simplest  and  cheapest  way  of  keeping  it  in  repair  during 
dry  weather  was  to  sprinkle  the  whole  of  it— one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  mountain  road."t 

We  have  now  given  what  may  be  considered  as  the  standard  in 
road  building,  and  we  have  stated  how  that  standard  can  best  be 
maintained.  It  would  seem  superfluous  for  us  to  say,  that  as  a 
people,  we  fall  veiy  far  below  that  standard.  No  one  who  has 
the  least  occasion  to  travel  on  our  ill-constructed  roads  can  fail  to 
be  aware  of  their  imperfect  condition  during  a  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  a  condition  which  could  only  be  excused  in  the  most 
thinly  inhabited  mountainous  or  sandy  districts.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  even  our  immediate  community  is  not  yet  educated  up  to  a 
ftiU  knowledge  of  the  value  of  good  highways,  although  a  gradual 
advance  in  the  right  direction  is  perceptible. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  annually  expended  upon  our  roads, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  actually  lost  for  want  of  proper  and  con- 
stant superintendence.  Not  only  are  many  of  them  improperly 
built  at  the  outset,  but  when  repairs  are  made  these  are  performed 
in  such  an  imperfect  manner,  with  such  poor  material,  and  oftien  in 
the  dry  season,  that  travel  over  them  is  rendered  more  difficult  than 
ever,  while  the  first  heavy  rainfall  is  too  apt  to  wash  away  all 
traces  of  the  attempts  at  renovation. 

One  of  the  causes  of  our  deficiencies  in  these  matters  may 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  a  system  long  pursued  in  this  state, 
which,  however  weU  it  may  have  been  adapted  to  the  colonial 
period,  is  no  longer  applicable  at  the  present  day.  We  refer  to  a 
law  of  this  commonwealth,  which  requires  towns  to  raise  annually 
a  certain  amount  of  money  to  be  appropriated  to  the  making  and 
repairing  of  roads,  to  divide  the  town  into  districts,  and  to  appoint 
a  surveyor  over  each  district,  who  shall  see  that  the  money   is 

•See  First  Pilie  Bssay,  Maasacbufletts  AgricultanJ  Beport,  188»-T0,  pp. M2,  M3. 
tn>id,  p.  237. 
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properly  expended.  To  every  inhabitant  is  offered  the  privilege  of 
working  out  his  proportion  of  taxes  at  a  price  stipulated  by  the  town. 
There  would  be  no  serious  objection  to  this  system,  if  all  were  alike 
interested  in  having  good  roads,  but  as  circumstances  are,  it  is  too 
apt  to  result  in  a  holiday's  amusement,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
man  who  has  been  chosen  rather  for  his  popularity,  than  for  any 
knowledge  that  he  may  have  of  building  roads. 

^^  The  time  the  surveyor  chooses  is  generally  when  he  has  the  most 
leisure,  and  whether  required  or  not,  he  frequently  works  out  his 
money  at  once,  and  gets  done  with  it.  The  work  is  often  performed 
in  the  rudest  manner,  and  the  road  is  coated  here  and  there  with 
thick  patches  of  worthless  stuff— better  suited  for  top-dressing  for 
crops  than  for  road  material — ^to  be  washed  into  the  gutters  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  frst  heavy  rain.  From  want  of  judgment,  or 
want  of  interest,  the  money  is  wasted,  and  the  people  are  burdened 
with  the  heavier  tax  of  struggling  over  hard  roads,  made  worse  by 
the  money  they  have  paid  for  improving  them.  Less  frequently  a 
man  is  chosen  who  understands  better  what  is  needfril  to  be  done, 
and  with  what  means  he  has,  he  commences  some  improvements, 
which,  if  followed  up  in  after  years,  would  result  in  a  public 
benefit ;  but  his  oflSce  is  only  for  a  year,  and  he  may  be  followed 
by  a  man  who  wiU  undo  what  was  well  begun."* 

An  improvement  on  this  system  has  been  adopted  by  many  of 
our  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  consists  in  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent,  with  an  elfflcient  corps  of  workmen  under  him,  who 
has  authority  to  make  the  purchase  of  all  necessary  madiinery 
and  paraphernalia,  and  who  has  complete  supervision  of  roads  and 
bridges.  Even  in  the  smaller  towns  much  might  be  effected  under 
a  modification  of  the  present  system.  Thus,  let  laborers  be 
employed,  under  the  supervision  of  one  overseer,  appointed  by  the 
town,  who,  in  the  various  districts,  shall  keep  the  roads  of  that 
district  in  constant  repair,  filling  up  all  ruts  and  holes  as  soon  as 
formed ;  using  only  the  best  materials  to  be  obtained,  and  these  in 
a  thorough  and  workmanlike  manner.  Let  aU  new  roads  be  con- 
structed with  especial  reference  to  complete  under-drainage,  and 
let  all  culverts,  drains,  and  ditches  be  kept  open ;  let  the  surface  of 
every  road  be  kept  smooth  and  free  from  loose  stones,  and  in  dry 
weather,  wherever  practicable,  well  sprinkled.  Such  a  plan,  of 
ooorse,  necessitates  constant  labor,  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
•Third  Piixe  BBsay,  Maasachnaetts  Agiionltuna  Baport,  1800-70,  p.  aoft. 
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most  economical,  and  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  to  every  traveller, 
as  weU  as  tax-payer,  in  the  community. 

But  we  cannot  hope  for  a  general  and  radical  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  our  highways,  until  the  laws  respecting  the  same  are 
amended.  There  must  be  a  uniform  system  of  management 
throughout  the  commonwealth,  and  this  might  be  effected  by  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  similar  to  the  following,  of  which  we  give  a 
mere  outline: 

First,  there  should  be  created  a  state  department  of  roads  and 
bridges,  at  the  head  of  which  should  be  a  practical  civil  engineer, 
thoroughly  educated,  and  entirely  conversant  with  that  construction 
and  management  of  roads  which  experience  has  taught  older  nations 
to  be  in  every  way  the  best.  Next,  the  state  should  be  divided 
into  districts,  to  each  of  which  should  be  appointed  a  supervisor, 
who  shbuld  be  responsible  to  the  chief  for  the  proper  management 
of  affairs  within  his  limits.  The  roads  throughout  the  state  would 
thus  receive  uniform  attention,  and  every  town  would  gain  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  most  improved  and  costly  machinery,  which  is 
now  limited  to  a  few  of  the  largest  that  can  afford  to  purchase  it, 
while  the  best  material  could  be  used  wherever  found,  without 
regard  to  boundaries  of  towns. 

Wood,  iron,  stone,  and  asphalt,  are  materials  which  are  also 
used  for  road  surfaces,  but  as  they  are  better  adapted  to  the  paving 
of  city  streets,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  their  relative 
value  in  these  pages. 

Modem  improvement  demands  that  all  suburban  roads,  and 
those  of  thickly  populated  districts  in  the  country,  should  be 
provided  with  sidewalks  or  foot-paths,  and  that  they  should  be 
well  lighted.  The  sidewalks,  in  all  cases,  should  be  constructed 
with  reference  to  proper  drainage,  and  the  materials  used  should  be 
those  which  are  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  and  easily  obtained 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  In  suburban  districts  bricks  or 
stone  flagging  may  be  found  the  most  durable,  and  therefore  the 
most  economical.  Asphalt  has  seemed,  thus  far,  to  answer  a  good 
purpose,  and  possesses  some  advantages.  Bat  the  sidewalk  or 
foot-path,  which  is  mo^t  applicable  to  our  country  roalds,  is  con- 
structed of  smaU  stones  as  a  foundation,  with  gravel  as  surface, 
and  i*olled  hard  and  very  smooth.  Of  whatever  material  they  are 
made,  they  should  be  considered  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
road-bed,  and  kept  in  continuous  repair. 
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Either  gas  or  oils  of  yarious  kinds,  are  the  articles  best  adapted 
to  lighting  roads ;  and  they  shouldff>e  provided  for  this  purpose  in 
eyeiy  suburban  district,  and  in  eveiy  populous  village.  In  fact, 
well  lighted  roads  are  absolutely  essential  to  eveiy  oommunity,  not 
only  as  means  of  oomfort  and  convenience,  but  also  as  a  protection 
against  ^*  the  evils  that  walk  in  darkness." 

Public  highways  of  the  best  possible  construction  having  been 
provided,  it  then  becomes  a  cultivated  people  to  ornament  them. 
This  is  most  fitly  and  usefblly  acoompUshed,  by  the  introduction  of 
trees  along  their  borders.  If  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  such  an 
assertion,  they  have  only  to  visit  some  of  the  older  towns  in  our 
commonwealth,  more  especially  in  the  western  portions,  and  along 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  where  they  cannot  fail  to  admire  the 
magnificent  elms  and  sugar  maples  that  adorn  the  road-sides,  which 
the  foresight  of  a  former  generation  has  provided  for  our  gratifica^ 
tion,  and  the  presence  of  which  gives  a  certain  character  to  those 
towns,  which  nothing  else  can  supply. 

A  proper  selection  of  trees  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  must  be 
made,  and  as  a  general  rule,  those  should  be  chosen  which  are  in- 
digenous to  the  particular  district.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
American  elm  and  the  sugar  maple  are  more  universally  adapted 
to  road-side  planting  than  any  others.  To  these  we  may  add  other 
species  of  maple,  certain  kinds  of  oak,  the  ash,  hickoiy,  and  Eng- 
lish elm.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  trees  are  not  planted  too 
thickly,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  overshadow  the  road  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  sun  and  light,  for  although  such  a  condition  may  be 
agreeable  to  the  passing  traveller  and  his  beasts,  it  is  apt  to  create 
a  degree  of  moisture  which  is  not  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
the  road-bed  surface. 

Evergreens  are  in  no  way  suitable  for  road-side  planting,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  position  by  which  the  sun  is 
excluded,  and  whereby  ice  and  snow  are  retained  in  the  spring 
months,  long  after  their  disappearance  in  other  places,  rendering  the 
travel  difiScult  and  dangerous. 

There  are  many  roads,  which  may  be  truly  called  "country 
roads  "  in  contradistinction  to  the  suburban,  and  the  great  thorough- 
fares of  the  larger  towns,  which  need  no  ornamentation  beyond 
that  which  Nature  herself  has  amply  provided  in  the  trees  and 
hedges  which  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  along  their  borders. 
The  veiy  seclusion  afforded  by  this  natural  embellishment,  consti- 
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tutes  their  great  charm  and  source  of  attraction,  and  should  not  un- 
necessarily be  interfered  with.  If  the  money  which  is  now  annu- 
ally spent  by  many  towns,  in  assiduously  destroying  all  these  charms 
of  our  by-ways,  by  cutting  down  and  uprooting  the  yarious  shrubs, 
vines,  bushes,  and  young  trees,  which  serve  as  breeding  places, 
and  afford  food  to  our  insectivorous  birds,  as  well  as  hide  the  un- 
sightly piles  of  stones,  rubbish,  and  dilapidated  walls  —  were  ex- 
pended upon  the  improvement  of  the  road-beds,  it  would  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  traveller.  When  any  substantial 
reason  exists  for  this  extermination  of  all  natural  beauty,  it  is  desir- 
able to  submit ;  but  as  it  is  often  done  without  any  definite  object 
in  view,  and  merely  because  it  is  a  custom,  we  suggest  that  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  its  presence  more  than  compensates  for  any 
possible  impediment  or  injury  to  the  road  itself. 

A  true  observer*  of  natural  objects  thus  pleasantly  discourses  on 
this  subject :  —  ^'  The  beauty  of  these  old  roads  does  not  consist  in 
their  crookedness,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  quality  pre- 
vents their  being  tiresome,  and  adds  variety  to  our  prospect,  by 
constantly  changing  our  position.  Neither  does  their  beauty  con- 
sist in  their  narrowness,  though  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  quality 
contributes  to  their  pleasantness  by  bringing  their  bushy  sidewalks 
nearer  together.  Their  principal  charm  consists  in  the  character  of 
their  road  sides,  now  overgrown  with  all  that  blended  variety  of 
herbs  and  shrubbery  which  we  encounter  in  a  wild  pasture.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  of  complaint  of  these  old  roads,  because  they  are 
crooked  and  narrow,  and  because  our  ancestors  did  not  plant  them 
with  trees.  But  trees  have  grown  up  spontaneously  in  many  places, 
sometimes  forming  knolls  and  coppices  of  inimitable  beauty ;  and 
often  an  irregular  row  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  different  species  adds 
a  pleasing  variety  to  the  scenes.  And  how  much  more  delightful  is  a 
ride  or  a  stroll  through  one  of  these  old  roads,  than  through  the 
most  highly  ornamented  suburbs  of  our  cities,  with  their  streets  of 
more  convenient  width.  The  very  neglect  to  which  they  have  been 
left,  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  travelling  over  them,  has 
caused  numberless  beauties  to  spring  up  in  their  borders. 

Let  us,  therefore,  careftdly  preserve  these  ancient  winding  roads, 

with  all  their  primitive  eccentricities.    Let  no  modem  vandalism, 

misnamed  public  economy,  deprive  the  traveller  of  their  pleasant 

advantages,  by  stopping  up  their  beautiful  curves,  and  building 

•  WllBon  FUgg,  studies  in  the  Field  and  Forest,  p.  63. 
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shorter  cats  for  economizing  distance.  How  much  indeed,  would 
be  done  for  us  by  Natore,  if  we  did  not  in  conformity  with  certain 
notions  of  improvement,  constantly  check  her  spontaneous  efforts  to 
cover  the  land  with  beauty." 

In  this  connection  we  would  remark  that  it  seems  hardly  con- 
sistent for  town  authorities,  by  the  offer  of  prizes  or  by  other  means, 
to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  set  out  trees  for  the  ornamentation  of 
tiie  highways,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  these  officers  on  their 
own  responsibility  to  cut  down  the  magnificent  growths  of  centuries, 
in  order  to  widen  a  road  unnecessarily,  or  to  straighten  a  line 
without  sufficient  cause.  We  have  known  this  sacriligious  act,  as 
it  might  well  be  termed,  to  be  committed  without  the  slightest 
necessity,  and  where  it  would  seem  that  the  veiy  exertions  made  by 
interested  individuals  to  preserve,  only  excited  the  spirit  to 
destroy. 

The  introduction  of  water  into  many  of  our  suburban  and  country 
towns,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  brooks  and  springs,  renders  easy 
the  introduction  of  fountains  and  drinking  troughs  along  the  road 
borders.  These  may  be  of  the  most  simple  construction,  as  befits 
the  more  rural  districts,  or  they  may  be  of  stone  or  iron,  more  or 
less  ornamented,  according  to  their  position  and  surroundings. 
The  provision  and  maintenance  of  these  should  be  compulsory  as  a 
public  necessity,  and  they  should  be  placed  upon  much  travelled 
roads  at  distances  of  not  more  than  five  miles  apart,  and  at  corres- 
pondingly shorter  distances  in  thickly  settied  regions. 

There  is  a  practical  point  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  regards 
watering  troughs,  and  which,  if  adopted,  may  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  serious  accidents.  It  is  that  the  supply  pipe  should  be 
inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  not  rise  much  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  when  the  trough  is  filled ;  if  it  does,  and 
the  water  is  blown  about,  ice  is  formed  during  the  winter  season, 
rendering  the  approach  to  the  trough  difficult  and  dangerous.  The 
overfiow  should  also,  in  all  cases,  be  conducted  in  a  pipe  to  a  proper 
dram. 

Walls,  fences,  hedges,  and  other  modes  of  enclosing  property 
abutting  upon  the  highways  are  still  necessaiy  for  protection  against 
intrusion,  and  as  means  of  seclusion,  especially  in  suburban  towns. 
These  may  be  considered  as  entering  very  largely  into  the  ornamen- 
tation of  our  roads,  especially  when  constructed  or  kept  with  due 
regard  to  refined  taste  and  good  judgment.    Where  such  a  neces- 
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saiy  yarlety  of  opinion  exists  on  a  subject,  no  special  uniform  plan 
could  be  adopted,  nor  would  this  be  desirable.  In  certain  localities, 
and  under  certain  circumstances,  the  entire  absence  of  all  artificial 
boundaries  might  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  the  public  ways 
by  the  air  of  refinement  and  elegance  thus  produced. 

The  borders  of  all  roads,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
towns  and  Tillages,  should  be  kept  with  neatness  and  with  some 
regard  to  aesthetic  principles.  There  seems  to  be  an  almost  entire 
want  of  attention  to  these  matters  in  most  of  our  communities. 
We  not  unfrequently  see  large  and  small  estates  maintained  with 
great  care  and  eyen  el^ance,  within  their  immediate  limits,  whilst 
the  roadsides  which  bound  them  are  neglected  and  allowed  to  be- 
come the  receptacle  for  filth  and  rubbish.  Every  proprietor  should 
take  an  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  so  far  certainly  a^  concerns 
the  neatness  and  general  appearance  of  the  highway  bordering  upon 
his  estate.  And  this  resolves  itself  into  the  adoption  of  very  hum- 
ble measures,  being  nothing  more  than  a  nicely  kept  greensward,  a 
healthy  condition  of  hedges,  trees,  and  shrubs ;  the  perfect  order  of 
fences  and  walls,  and  the  absence  of  everything  that  may  ofiend  the 
sight. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  charming  book,  ''  My  Farm  of  Edgewood," 
in  speaking  of  the  aesthetics  of  the  farmer's  business  says :  ^'  Here 
and  there  we  come  upon  a  certain  neatness  and  order  in  enclosures, 
buildings,  and  fields,  but  ten  to  one  the  keeping  of  the  picture  is 
absolutely  ruined  by  the  slatternly  condition  of  the  highway,  to 
which,  though  it  pass  within  ten  feet  of  his  door,  the  farmer  by 
a  strange  inconsequence,  pays  no  manner  of  heed.  He  makes  it 
the  receptacle  of  all  waste  material,  and  foists  upon  the  public  the 
offal  which  he  will  not  tolerate  within  the  limits  of  his  enclosure. 
And  the  highway  purveyors  are  mostly  as  brutally  unobservant  of 
neatness  as  the  farmer  himself ;  nay,  they  seem  to  put  an  officious 
pride  into  the  unseemliness  and  rawness  of  their  work,  and  it  is 
only  by  most  persistent  watchfulness  that  I  have  been  able  to  pre- 
vent some  buUet-headed  road-mender  fh)m  digging  into  the  turf- 
slopes  at  my  very  door," 

In  our  remarks,  we  have  had  our  own  commonwealth  more  espe- 
cially in  view.  If  she,  in  her  general  superiority,  is  so  lamentably 
deficient  in  the  condition  of  her  highways,  what  can  be  said  of  the 
other  older  states.  We  will  leave  those  to  answer  who  can  do  so 
from  their  own  experience,  merely  premising  that  we  are  not  at  all 
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surprised  when  reports  like  tbe  following  from  the  southern  states 
are  received  by  the  Department  of  Agricultore  in  answer  to  inquiries.* 

From  Florida.  ''  No  road  laws,  no  bridges ;  streams  are  crossed 
by  ferries,  fording,  or  swimming/' 

From  Texas.  ''  Our  roads  are  not  worked,  the  wagoner  making 
his  own  way.  Soil  remarkably  fayorable  for  roads.  No  macad- 
amizing material  in  the  state,  none  needed.  Road  laws  in  this  mag- 
nificent state,  like  other  laws,  seldom  executed.  No  turnpikes ; 
don't  need  them.  Roads  last  until  they  become  too  miiy,  when 
wagoners  cut  a  new  one.  Texas  can  boast  of  the  best  roads,  with 
the  least  work,  of  any  state  in  or  out  of  the  Union.  Our  citizens 
generally  regard  work  as  unconstitutional" 

Finally,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  if  we  desire  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  our  suburban  and  country  roads,  we  must 
have  a  uniform  system,  by  which  to  work,  throughout  the  state, 
and  in  order  to  effect  this,  there  must  be  a  revision  of  the  laws 
upon  the  subject.  Let  Massachusetts  lead  in  such  a  needfhl  re- 
form, and  other  states,  seeing  the  advantages,  will  quickly  follow 
her  footsteps. 

Discussion. 

C.  M.  Hovey  expressed  himself  as  much  pleased  with  the  essay> 
and  hoped  it  would  lead  to  better  results  than  we  have  at  present. 
The  roads  in  England  are  unsurpassed ;  they  are  all  macadamized, 
and  are  kept  in  order  by  sweeping  off  the  dust  and  scraping  up  the 
mud  as  soon  as  they  collect.  As  Dr.  Slade  has  said,  the  superin- 
tendents of  repairs  here  are  seldom  men  possessing  any  special  or 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Hovey  alluded  to  the 
roads  in  Cambridge,  where  the  superintendent  was  formerly  a 
lumber  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Strong  said  that  we  think  the  roads  of  Massachusetts  pretty 
good,  and  gentlemen  from  the  West  and  South  think  them  very  good ; 
but  he  hoped  we  should  do  what  we  could  to  promote  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  our  roads,  for  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Hovey  that 
they  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  foreign  countries,  and  that  the 
superintendents  are  often  utterly  unfit  for  the  service.  As  he  drove 
into  town  to-day  his  horse  was  so  frightened  by  a  heap  of  ashes  at 
the  roadside  that  he  was  almost  prevented  from  being  present  at  the 
meeting. 

•  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agricnlturei  for  1868|  p.  348. 
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Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  glad  to  know  that  this  subject  had 
been  introduced*  The  only  way  to  effect  improvement  in  our 
roads  is  to  enlighten  public  sentiment.  The  subject  has  been  yeiy 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. Forty-fiye  years  ago,  when  he  first  went  to  Dorchester,  the 
roads  fh>m  his  house  to  the  church  Were  at  times  almost  impasa*- 
ble  in  the  breaking  up  of  winter.  Now  they  are  as  good  as  a 
street  in  Paris,  and  the  improvement  has  been  effected  by  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  money,  on  the  principle  of  securing  thorough  drain- 
age and  stone  surfaces. 

John  B.  Moore  said  that  the  subject  had  been  ftilly  discussed  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  as  a  result  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  authorizing  towns  to  appoint  Boad  Commissioners. 
The  course  authorized  had  been  largely  adopted,  and  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  much  improvement.  But  there  were  great  difiaculties  in 
liie  way,  some  towns  of  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants  having  within  their  limits  two  hundred  or  more 
miles  of  road.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  town  of  Chelmsford.  An 
appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  as  much  as  such  towns 
can  afford,  and  it  must  be  spread  out  pretty  thin  to  cover  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  of  road.  This  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by 
state  aid  to  such  towns,  but  it  would  be  better  for  a  farmer  to  give 
away  his  farm  than  to  pay  the  taxes  necessary  to  keep  such  a  length 
of  road  in  a  high  state  of  excellence. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  voted  to  Dr.  Slade 
for  his  essay.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussion 
stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  reserve  some 
Saturday  for  fiirther  discussion  of  the  subject. 


MEETmG  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Satdkdat,  February  10,  1877. 

W.  C.  Strong,  Chairmain  of  the  Committee  on  Discussion,  pre- 
siding. The  Chairman  called  on  C.  M.  Atkinson  for  information 
concerning  a  new  BougainmUea^  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nelson,  gardener 
to  Hon.  Bobert  C.  Winthrop.    Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  the  species 
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was  received  for  glabra^  but  was  of  a  different  color,  and  he  thought 
it  lateritia.  It  was  of  very  striking  and  attractive  appearance ;  of 
brick  red  or  yermilion  color  and  not  so  gross  a  grower  as  £•  apeo 

Lectubb  ok  Entomology. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  B.  Pickman  Mann,  who  spoke  on 
Entomology,  in  substance  as  follows :  — 

The  interest  of  the  horticulturist  in  insects  is  in  their  relation  to 
plants,  but  entomology  cannot  be  successMly  studied  in  this 
economic  aspect  without  a  knowledge  of  technical  entomology.  If 
a  person  finds  his  apple  trees  eaten  by  an  insect,  he  may  not  recog- 
nize it  until  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  the  injury.  If  he  applies  to  a 
neighbor  for  information,  it  may  prove  to  be  the  canker  worm,  tent 
caterpillar,  palmer  worm  or  some  other  insect.  If  it  is  a  canker 
worm  he  must  provide  against  two  kinds  which  have  veiy  different 
habits,  —  the  fall  and  spring  canker  worms.  The  former  comes  out 
of  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  and  continues  to  ascend  the  trees  until 
April,  excepting  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  February, 
crawling  on  the  trees  and  laying  its  eggs  in  patches  on  the  bark. 
The  other  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  spring,  and  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  long  tube,  by  means  of  which 
it  lays  its  eggs  in  crevices,  etc.  If  the  insect  proves  to  be  the  tent 
caterpillar  {Clisiocampd) ^  the  cultivator  must  know  the  proper  sea- 
son to  attack  it.  Frequently  the  best  time  to  attack  insects  is  when 
they  can  only  be  discovered  by  search.  The  chrysalis  of  the  cab- 
bage butterfly  is  readily  accessible,  and  is  attacked  by  a  little  wasp, 
so  that  in  destroying  the  chrysalis  we  may  destroy  many  of  our 
ftiends,  as  may  be  proved  by  collecting  a  quantity  of  the  chrysalides 
and  placing  them  in  a  wire  cage,  when  it  will  be  found  that  a  large 
proportion  will  produce  no  butterflies,  but  theie  will  issue  from  them 
many  of  the  little  wasps  which  have  been  the  cause  of  their  de- 
struction. These  considerations  show  the  importance  of  such  an 
exact  knowledge  of  insects  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  special 
student. 

Of  200,000  known  species  of  insects  we  have  30,000  in  this 
country,  and  of  this  number,  not  a  large  proportion,  —  only  about 
2,000  species, — are  so  injurious  as  to  be  of  importance.  Some 
knowledge  of  insects  can  be  obtained  empirically  or  by  tradition, 
but  it  is  often  misapplied ;  the  means  which  have  proved  effectual  in 
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destroying  one  insect  are  used  for  an  entirely  different  one,  or  the 
remedy  is  applied  too  early  or  too  late,  creating  distrust  of  entomo- 
logical knowledge.  At  times  insects  appear  in  great  numbers  which 
have  never  appeared  before.  Most  of  our  destructive  insects  are 
imported  fix)m  Europe,  and  have  driven  out  the  native  kinds,  as 
foreign  weeds  have  superseded  the  indigenous.  American  insects 
are  of  a  more  ancient  and  less  improved  type  than  the  European, 
and  can  no  more  cope  with  civilized  European  insects  than  the  red 
man  can  cope  with  the  white  man. 

Mr.  Mann  reviewed  a  recent  publication  upon  the  subject  of  his 
lecture,  to  show  that  neither  experience  in  horticulture  nor  in  any 
other  walk  of  life,  would  avail  for  the  protection  of  plants  fh>m  in- 
jury by  insects,  unless  a  knowledge  was  gained  of  the  insects  them- 
selves, and  that  any  number  of  isolated  observations,  however  ac- 
curate in  themselves,  might  lead,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  they  had 
led,  to  the  most  erroneous  conclusions,  unless  that  thread  of  inter- 
pretation was  seized  upon,  which  could  only  be  grasped  with  cer- 
tainty by  persons  who  had  made  the  insects  themselves  objects  of 
study. 

He  then  gave  an  account  of  the  principal  insects  known  to  be  in- 
jurious to  currant  bushes  in  this  part  of  the  country,  pointing  out 
their  differences  in  appearance  and  in  habit,  and  the  different  mea- 
sures necessary  to  adopt  in  order  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  injury 
caused  by  them. 

1.  The  tender  tips  of  the  currant  bushes  are  cut  off  squarely  in 
the  night  by  the  caterpillar  of  a  moth  known  as  Hadena  arcHca^  a 
description  of  which  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Harris'  ^^  Treatise  on 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  edition  of  1862,  p.  450.  This 
caterpillar  is  not  known  to  cause  any  other  injury  to  the  currant 
budh. 

2,  3.  The  caterpillars  of  two  insects,  one  a  moth,  JEgeria  Hpur 
liformisy  and  the  other  a  beetle,  Paeruxienia  mipemotattis^  con- 
sume the  core  of  the  stems,  weakening  the  plant  both  in  its  power 
of  work  and  in  its  power  of  resisting  breakage,  or  quite  killing  it. 
These  insects  are  best  attacked  by  breaking  off  in  winter  the  stems 
containing  the  chrysalis  and  burning  them. 

4,  5.  The  caterpillars  of  two  other  insects,  one  a  moth,  EUopia 
ribearia,  and  the  other  a  saw-fly,  Nemaiua  ventricoaus^  consume 
the  leaves  of  the  plant,  thus  checking  or  destroying  the  growth  of 
the  fruit  and  eventually  that  of  the  whole  plant.    The  former  of 
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these  two  is  a  measuring  worm,  which  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  stem 
and  branches  of  the  bush,  where  they  remain  all  winter  and  may  be 
found  and  destro^'ed.  Bushes  fh>m  the  nursery  should  be  examined 
so  that  the  insect  may  not  be  introduced  into  places  now  exempt. 
The  latter  is  of  European  origin  and  has  of  late  been  so  destructive 
as  to  be  known  as  the  currant  worm.  The  perfect  insect  comes  out 
of  the  ground  in  May,  and  finds  the  leaves  ready ;  it  lays  about  a 
hundred  eggs  on  the  under  side  along  the  principal  veins,  where 
they  can  be  seen  by  turning  up  the  leaves,  which  should  be  plucked 
off  and  burned.  This  is  the  easiest  method  of  destroying  this  in- 
sect. If  the  e^s  are  allowed  to  hatch,  the  worms  immediately  begin 
eating  the  leaves,  at  first  making  little  holes,  which  they  soon  en- 
large, afterwards  eating  the  edges,  and  then  going  to  other  leaves. 
The  worms  should  be  gathered  and  crushed  or  thrown  into  boiling 
water.  When  they  have  finished  eating  they  go  into  the  ground 
and  form  a  cocoon  near  the  surface,  or  under  leaves.  If  the  ground 
is  smooth  and  hard  under  the  bushes,  or  if  boards  are  laid  over  it 
they  are,  in  a  measure,  prevented  from  doing  this.  There  are  two 
broods  in  a  year,  the  second  being  much  more  numerous  than  the 
first.  The  earlier  they  are  attacked  the  better.  These  details  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  treatment  which  injurious  insects  ought 
to  receive. 

These  five  are  the  most  important  enemies  of  our  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes,  but  a  large  number  of  others  are  known,  which 
do,  at  times,  very  severe  harm  to  the  same  bushes. 

A  repetition  of  the  descriptions  of  these  insects,  would  only  add 
to  the  large  number  of  times  the  same  have  been  described.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  littie  attention  is,  as  indeed  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  must  be,  paid  by  practical  horticulturists  to  accounts  of 
the  habits  and  descriptions  of  the  forms  of  these  insects,  for  while 
the  description  itself  might  be  simple,  the  interpretation  of  it  re- 
quires some  knowledge  of  the  several  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
insects  found  also  in  this  country.  By  way  of  illustration,  Mr. 
Mann  drew  a  parallel  between  the  practice  of  economic  entomology 
as  a  profession,  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  While  every  person 
might  be  competent  to  study  the  nature  of  any  one  disease,  and  to 
administer  the  proper  remedies,  the  very  great  number  of  diseases 
and  the  necessity  of  immediate  readiness  to  cope  with  any  one,  made 
it  only  possible  for  persons  who  devoted  their  whole  attention  to 
the  subject  to  undertake  the  task  of  practising  medicine.  So  it  is 
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with  the  entomologist.  It  will  not  be  untO  the  horticulturist  or  the 
fanner  calls  in  an  entomologist  to  prescribe  for  insect  ravages,  that 
these  can  be  reduced  within  reasonable  limits.  Every  one  will  ad- 
mit, when  the  ravages  are  in  progress,  that  a  remedy  for  each  kind 
of  injury  alone  would  be  of  immense  value,  but  few  can  command 
the  means  of  being  at  the  same  time  cultivators  of  plants  and  pro- 
ficient students  of  the  insects  which  are  injurious.  Moreover,  much 
of  the  greatest  protection  afforded  to  plants  comes  by  the  agency  of 
insects,  whose  labors  must  be  understood  and  appreciated  before 
they  can  be  secure  against  destruction. 

Mr.  Mann  called  attention  to  the  action  of  several  of  the  states 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  especially  the  state  of  Missouri,  which  has 
maintained  a  State  Entomologist  at  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  nine  years.  The  labors  of  this  entomologist  have  been 
recognized  as  of  very  great  value,  and  have  brought  to  him,  among 
other  tokens  of  esteem,  the  gift  of  a  gold  medal  from  the  govern- 
ment of  France.  Illinois  and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  other  states, 
have  maintained  State  Entomologists,  and  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  of  New  York,  has  declared  that  the  labors  of  the  entomo- 
logist employed  by  it  have  been  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
to  that  state. 

Mr.  Mann  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  services  of  a  State 
Entomologist  would  be  of  equal  value  to  our  own  commonwealth. 
The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  received  the  benefit  of  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Packard,  of  Salem,  for  several  years,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
Dr.  Packard  has  been  obliged  to  bear  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
publication  of  his  reports  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,"  while  receiving  no  pay  for  his  labor. 
Mr.  Mann  thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  horticulturists 
of  this  state  to  secure  a  recognition  of  their  claims,  and  that  ad- 
dresses upon  entomology  were  of  little  avail  towards  the  diminution 
of  the  ravages  of  insects  in  any  other  way  than  by  arousing  the 
people  to  a  realization  of  their  rights  and  their  best  interests. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  none  of  us  realize  the  great  injury  fi-om 
insects,  which  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  as  the  Colorado 
beetle  and  other  new  insects  make  their  appearance.  He  regretted 
that  we  should  be  so  far  behind  Missouri  and  other  states,  in  our 
measures  to  attain  to  and  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  injurious  in- 
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sects,  and  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Society  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  where  it  might  assist  in 
procuring  the  appointment  of  a  State  Entomologist. 

O.  M.  Hovey  agreed  with  the  Chairman  that  the  Society  ought  to 
be  represented  on  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  said  that  it  should 
be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  our  state  that  it  was  the  first  to 
move  on  this  subject,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Harris  to  make  a 
report  on  the  injurious  insects  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  served 
as  the  foundation  of  the  reports  of  other  states.  Mr.  Hovey  spoke 
of  the  difference  between  European  and  American  insects,  and 
said  that  the  phylloxera  does  not  seem  to  be  very  injurious  to  our 
American  vines. 

N.  B.  White  said  that  he  had  destroyed  large  numbers  of  the  cut- 
worm moth,  by  placing  a  light  in  a  tub  of  water  mixed  with  oil, 
about  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June.  He  counted  what  were 
caught  in  one  night,  up  to  five  hundred,  which  was  not  a  quarter 
part  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Mann,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  scientific  name  of  the 
cut-worm,  said  that  one  of  the  most  common  kinds  is  Hadena  de- 
vastator. Another  common  species  is  H.  clandesHna.  In  Riley's 
first  (Missouri)  Report  on  Insects,  twelve  important  distinct  kinds, 
that  hatch  into  moths,  are  described,  and  several  are  figured.  The 
remedy  adopted  by  Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  best.  The  speaker  had 
not  been  aware  of  any  cut-worm  whose  caterpillar  is  a  moth, 
attacking  grass.    The  army-worm  cuts  off  grass  above  the  surface. 

CM.  Hovey  remarked  that  the  cut-worm  attacks  young  seed- 
lings, seriously  injuring  whole  fields  when  just  springing  up. 

Mr.  Mann  said  that  Mr.  White  was  correct  as  to  the  best  time 
for  destroying  the  common  cut-worm  moth,  but  that  there  were 
twelve  hundred  moths  of  this  family,  and  a  hundred  of  the  genus 
•mentioned,  and  that  other  species  than  the  one  mentioned  appear  at 
different  seasons.  In  July  and  August  there  are  few  perfect  in- 
sects. Observations  on  the  time  when  insects  appear  are  important, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  when  any  insect  not  before  observed  makes 
its  appearance,  specimens  should  be  sent  in  quantity  to  entomolo- 
gists. Specimens  of  any  insect  not  known  or  recognized  are  also 
desirable. 

The  number  of  first-class  original  observers  in  this  branch  of 
natural  history  in  this  country,  is  very  small,  and  all  the  results  of 
their  observation  are  contained  in  a  small  compass.     Dr.  Harris  is 
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unsurpassed  in  his  power  of  presenting  the  subject  familiarly,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  most  valuable  details  about  our  own  insects 
have  been  discoyered  since  his  time,  through  the  impulse  he  gave  to 
the  study.  Nothing  of  economic  importance  was  added  to  the 
later  editions.     His  book,   with  Dr.   Fitch's  New  York  Reports, 

•  Riley's  Missouri  Reports ;  the  *  Illinois  Entomological  Reports,  by 
Walsh,  and  afterwards  by  Le  Baron ;  Walsh's  papers  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
'American  Entomologist  in  connection  with  Mr.  Riley,  and  the 

*  Practical  Entomologist,  are  the  most  desirable  works  on  the  sub- 
ject for  horticulturists,  and  those  marked  with  a  star  may  aU  be 
purchased  for  twenty  dollars.  Much  important  detail  may  be  found 
in  other  works. 

The  spring  brood  of  currant  worms  is  apt  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  appearing  earlier  than  the  other.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  insects,  and  frequently  a  third  portion  will  remain  over  until 
another  season.  This  is  apparently  a  provision  of  nature  to  secure 
the  continuation  of  the  race. 

P.  B.  Hovey  thought  the  currant  borer  more  difficult  to  contend 
with  than  the  currant  worm.  We  might  be  obliged  to  cut  the  bush 
all  away,  and  a  single  borer  may  destroy  a  plant  when  grown  in  tree 
form. 

Mr.  Mann  said  that  if  the  currant  borer  had  gone  down  to  the 
bottom,  the  stem  was  destroyed  and  might  as  well  be  cut  off.  There 
is  no  way  of  destroying  it  in  the  moth  form,  as  it  is  then  small  and 
inconspicuous. 

Sweet  substances  are  more  available  than  light  to  attract  insects. 
Poor  molasses  and  ale,  mixed  and  smeared  on  the  bark  of  trees  or 
on  rough  boards,  is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Townsend  Glover, 
the  entomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
devised  a  trap  for  catching  insects,  consisting  of  a  box  with  oon- 
vei^ing  sides  and  conical  entrances,  and  a  light  in  the  centre. 

G.  M.  Hovey  suggested  that  the  currant  borer  might  be  provided 
by  nature  to  take  away  old  currant  stems  and  cause  the  growth  of 
new.     The  tree  form  is  unnatural  for  the  currant. 

P.  B.  Hovey  said  that  currants  bear  best  on  wood  three  or  four 
years  old,  and  do  not  form  spurs  until  the  second  year.  He  thought 
that  the  best  fruit  was  produced  on  trees,  but  when  the  stem  is  per- 
forated by  the  borer  it  becomes  so  weak  as  to  break,  or  at  least  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  deteriorated. ' 
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James  Gniickshanks  agreed  with  C.  M.  Hoyey  that  we  must  rely 
on  suckers  to  renew  the  bush.  Old  wood  bears  poor  fruit.  He  had 
a  plantation  in  tree  form,  where  every  bush  was  killed  by  the  borer 
before  they  were  three  or  four  years  old,  and  he  could  find  no 
remedy. 

G.  M.  Atkinson  remarked  that  in  Europe  currants  are  always 
grown  on  single  stems.  He  had  been  troubled  with  a  black  beetle 
on  his  potatoes,  which  moved  by  hopping,  and  bored  holes  in  the 
leaf.  They  swept  away  the  whole  of  one  piece  of  potatoes.  He 
had  driven  them  away  by  sowing  coal  ashes  over  them.  He  had 
found  a  handftil  of  coal  ashes,  dropped  on  the  spot  where  a  cabbage 
plant  was  to  be  set  out,  a  preventive  of  club  foot  and  cut- worms. 

H.  W.  Fuller  spoke  of  the  grub  of  the  cockchafer  or  May  beetle, 
which  is  so  destructive  to  the  roots  of  grass,  and  whose  ravages  he 
had  observed  on  the  lawns  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery  and  at  Alvin 
Adams'  estate  in  Watertown.  The  history  of  its  life  is  very  curious ; 
the  beetle  deposits  an  egg  in  the  ground,  from  which  a  soft,  white 
grub  is  hatched  which  grows  for  three  years,  and  cuts  off  all  the  fine 
fibrous  roots  of  the  grass  so  that  the  sod  can  be  lifted  from  the  earth 
like  a  carpet.  The  third  or  fourth  year  it  goes  down  eighteen 
inches  into  the  ground,  and  comes  out  a  light  colored  beetle,  which 
soon  grows  darker  and  flies  away  to  repeat  its  operations.  He  had 
found  them  by  hundreds  under  the  turf  on  the  edge  of  the  dead  spot 
in  the  grass.  They  are  distinct  from  a  similar  worm,  much  resem- 
bling them,  found  in  manure  heaps.  He  spread  a  liberal  supply  of 
nitrate  of  soda  on  the  lawn  with  good  effect,  as  he  thought,  the  lawn 
during  the  next  summer  not  being  much  troubled  by  them.  He 
regarded  potash,  or  any  good  alkaU,  as  the  most  practical  remedy 
in  the  case. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  year  before  last  he  applied  what  coal 
ashes  he  had  on  hand  to  his  lawns,  and  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller, 
with  good  effect  in  destroying  these  grubs.  He  thought  it  more  due 
to  the  ashes  than  to  the  roller. 

Mr.  Mann  said  that  the  use  of  the  roller  was  one  of  the  most 
approved  ways  of  destroying  these  insects;  he  thought  it  more 
effectual  in  this  case  than  the  ashes.  Mr.  Fuller  was  right  in  regard 
to  the  larva  of  the  dor-bug  growing  three  years  in  the  ground,  but 
they  are  not  destructive  the  first  year.  Dor-bugs  are  very  abundant 
in  some  years,  and  not  in  others,  and  in  any  given  case  it  would  be 
the  same  three  years  later. 
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P.  B.  Hoyey  said  that  Dr.  Lodge  sent  his  men  out  with  lanterns 
in  the  evening  and  found  these  beetles  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  on  the  apple  trees ;  he  oollected  a  bushel  of  them. 

Mr.  Mann  said  that  the  beetle  of  the  muck  worm,  which  so  much 
resembles  the  grub  of  the  dor-bug,  was  black  with  the  wing  covers 
ridged.  The  goldsmith  beetle  clings  to  the  under  side  of  leaves 
during  the  day.  He  did  not  understand  what  Mr.  Atkinson  meant 
by  the  black  beetle.  He  spoke  of  a  blistering  beetle,  a  flat  beetle, 
a  flea  beetle,  two  millimetres  in  length,  and  others,  but  thought 
those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Atkinson  must  have  been  some  other 
species.  Many  observations  had  been  made  on  flea  beetles,  par- 
ticularly those  infesting  turnips,  and  he  could  give  information  how 
to  destroy  them. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  quoted  the  statement  made  by  Professor 
Chadboume,  of  Williams  College,  that  the  potato  beetle  could  be 
destroyed  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  five  dollars  per  acre. 
This  might  be  done  by  planting  very  early  kinds,  before  the  beetles 
became  numerous.  The  beetles  are  to  be  picked  off  by  hand  and 
destroyed,  and  thus  the  later  crop  of  potatoes  will  be  less  liable  to 
injury.  If  this  is  neglected,  and  the  second  crop  of  beetles  is 
allowed  to  appear,  poison  must  be  used,  but  this  will  cost  more  than 
hand  picking  early  in  the  season,  and  poisonous  drugs  destroy 
beneficial  as  well  as  injurious  insects.  Mr.  Wilder  knew  of  an 
instance  of  successful  hand-picking  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  White  said  that  he  had  seen  the  potato  beetle  in  Minnesota, 
and  Professor  Chadboume's  plan  would  not  succeed  when  the  in- 
sects were  as  numerous  as  they  were  there.  We  have  not  yet  had 
the  potato  beetle  here  in  tall  force,  as  it  has  come  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman  remarked  on  the  necessity  of  concerted  action  in 
the  matter,  for  our  fences  are  not  strong  enough  to  keep  out  the 
beetles  coming  from  our  neighbor's  grounds. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  17,  1877. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion 
presided,  and  before  taking  up  the  subject  assigned  for  the  day, 
called  for  remarks  on  any  of  the  objects  exhibited,  especially  the 
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forced  lilacs  shown  by  C.  M.  Atkinson.  These  were  of  two  vari- 
eties, the  Persian  and  Charles  X,  and  were  of  the  natural  color. 

James  OBrien  said  that  he  had  forced  lilacs  this  winter,  of  the 
natural  color,  and  had  found  a  good  demand  for  the  fiowers.  He 
prepared  his  plants  by  growing  them  in  pots,  and  thought  that  if 
planted  in  liie  ground  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  make  too  much 
wood. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  he  had  never  attempted  to  blanch  the 
flowers.  He  received  five  or  six  years  ago,  fixjm  Waterer  &  God- 
frey, twelve  Persian  lilacs,  one  or  two  of  which  were  of  a  lighter 
color  than  the  others,  and  last  year  a  majority  of  the  twelve  were 
white.  Mr.  Waterer  was  much  surprised  when  told  of  it,  as  he  had 
never  heard  of  a  white  Persian  lilac.  They  were  not,  however, 
pure  white.  Of  the  four  specimens  shown,  the  Charles  X  were 
grafted  on  the  common  lilac,  while  the  Persian  were  on  their  own 
roots.  Mr.  Atkinson  described  an  interesting  and  successful  ex- 
periment in  blooming  lilacs  in  winter  by  cutting  shoots  with  flower 
buds  and  placing  the  butts  in  hot  water. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  his  views  in  regard  to  the  varieties 
of  the  Persian  lilac  were  the  same  as  Mr.  Atkinson's  —  there  is  a 
pale,  but  not  white,  one,  which  when  grown  under  a  high  tempera- 
ture proves  quite  white.  Mr.  Hovey  referred  to  the  plants  shown 
by  Mr.  Calder  last  year,  which  were  probably  the  old  variety,  and 
to  his  own  remarks  on  temperature  and  time  in  forcing  (Transac- 
tions for  1876,  Part  I,  pp.  43-49).  Light  and  air  are  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  natural  color.  The  Persian  has  more  compact  pani- 
cles and  is  less  gross  in  habit  than  the  old  kind,  and  therefore  bet- 
ter adapted  for  forcing. 

The  Chairman  here  introduced  the  subject  assigned  for  the  day, 
xiz..  Fertilization  and  Cross-Fertilization.  He  felt  much  interest 
in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Goodale  that  nature  abhors  individuality. 
Prof.  Goodale  also  stated  that  cross-fertilization  in  plants  is  the 
rule,  and  self-fertilization  the  exception.  The  Chairman  was  sur- 
prised that  this  ground  was  stated  so  strongly,  and  thought  these 
views  conflicted  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  presented  by  Dar- 
win. But  the  subject  is  fhll  of  practical  interest  to  us  as  horticul- 
turists, especially  in  the  cultivation  of  those  plants  whose  seed  or 
fruit  we  desire  to  ripen.  We  want  to  know  whether  we  must  in- 
troduce insects  into  our  greenhouses  to  fertilize  our  grapes  or  straw- 
berries. 
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Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  subject  presented  by  Prof.  Goodale  re- 
quired much  thought.  In  his  view  the  ideas  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  taken  this  strong  ground  in  regard  to  the  infrequency  of  self- 
fertilization  were  beginning  to  loosen  a  little.  He  could  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  thought  that  it  was  only  by 
self-fertilization  that  nature  keeps  itself  true.  The  clover  of  to-day 
is  the  same  as  the  clover  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  So  also  with 
timothy  grass,  and  many  other  plants:  they  are  all  unchanged. 
With  all  the  good  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  done,  his  writings  have  been 
to  some  extent  sensational.  It  needs  much  time  and  many  experi- 
ments to  establish  the  views  presented  in  the  lecture  under  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Hovey  thought  self-fertilization  the  rule  and  cross-fer- 
tilization the  exception. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Wolcott  inquired  whether  Mr.  Hovey  was  certain 
that  clover  had  remained  unchanged  for  a  thousand  years,  and  that 
the  flowers  were  self-fertilized. 

^.  Hovey  replied  that  if  the  red  and  white  clovers  had  been 
crossed  this  would  have  produced  a  hybrid.  We  know  that  a  pis- 
tillate strawberry  is  sure  to  be  fertilized  if  there  is  a  staminate  with- 
in reasonable  distance,  and  he  presumed  the  clover  might  be  cros9- 
fertilized. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  thought  the  com  crop  a  fair  iUustration  of  the 
point  under  discussion.  Farmers  know  that  a  perfect  ear  seldom 
grows  on  an  isolated  plant,  showing  that  it  is  dependent  on  cross- 
fertilization.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  in  like  manner  each  head  of 
clover  may  be  fertilized  from  its  neighbor. 

John  Bobinson  read  from  a  notice  in  the  ''American  Cultivator," 
of  Darwin's  new  work,  "  Cross  and  Self-Fertilization  of  Plants,"  an 
account  of  some  interesting  experiments  with  Indian  com,  to  test  the 
comparative  vigor  of  cross  and  self-fertilized  plants.  These  were 
planted  in  two  rows,  and  *'  when  fWly  grown  the  ten  tallest  plants 
in  each  row  were  selected  and  measured  to  the  tips  of  their 
highest  leaves,  as  well  as  to  the  summits  of  their  male  flowers.  The 
crossed  averaged  to  the  tips  of  their  leaves  54  inches  in  height,  and  the 
self-fertilized  44.65  inches,  or  as  100  to  83  ;  and  to  the  summits  of 
their  male  flowers  53.96  and  43.45  inches,  or  as  100  to  80."  The 
aggregate  height  of  fifteen  cross-fertilized  plants  raised  in  pots  was 
302.88  inches,  and  of  fifteen  self-fertilized  plants,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  pots,  263.63  inches.  The  practical  points  deduced  by 
the  editor  of  the  "Cultivator^*  from  these  and  other  experiments  by 
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Mr.  Darwin,  and  which  Prof.  Robinson  thought  excellent,  were  as 
follows :  "  We  here  see  how  gardeners  can  improve  their  plants  by 
sowing  mixed  seeds  of  a  varietj,  a  result  easily  attained  by  pnr- 
ehasing  peas,  beans,  or  other  seeds,  from  three  or  foor  seedsmen 
whose  seeds  of  the  same  variety  were  prodaced  in  different  localities, 
instead  of  purchasing  all  of  any  given  variety  of  one  seedsman. 
This  may  cause  a  little  more  trouble,  but,  as  Darwin,  Gower,  and 
Lecoq  have  demonstrated,  the  results  thus  attainable  are  worthy  of 
extra  care  in  culture.  By  all  seed-growers,  for  trade  purposes,  this 
book  of  Darwin's  should  be  specially  studied,  and  to  them  we  most 
cordially  recommend  it." 

Prof.  Robinson  thought  it  an  outrage  to  apply  the  term  ^*  Sensa- 
tional" as  Mr.  Hovey  had  done,  to  the  writings  of  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Darwin,  who  was  acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  a  most  ac- 
curate observer  and  a  careftd  and  thorough  experimenter.  Mr. 
Hovey  thinks  cross-fertilization  the  exception  and  self-fertilization 
the  rule.  Others  differ  from  him,  and  when  we  see  plants  arranged 
like  the  orchids  and  willows,  where  self-fertilization  is  rendered  im- 
possible, we  cannot  think  it  strange  that  they  should  differ.  Prof. 
Robinson  here  read  from  a  review  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book,  in  the 
^^  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,"  by  Prof.  Asa  Gray  — 
^^  That  cross-fertilization  is  largely  but  not  exclusively  aimed  at  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  abundantly  evident.  As  Mr.  Darwin 
declares,  Mt  is  as  unmistakably  plain  that  innumerable  flowers  are 
adapted  for  cross-fertilization,  as  that  the  teeth  and  talons  of  a  car- 
nivorous animal  are  adapted  for  catching  prey,  or  that  the  plumes, 
wings,  and  hooks  of  a  seed  are  adapted  for  its  dissemination.'  That 
the  crossing  is  beneficial,  and  consequently  the  want  of  it  injurious, 
is  a  teleological  inference  from  the  prevalence  of  the  arrangements 
which  promote  or  secure  it  —  an  influence  the  value  of  which  in- 
creases with  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
arrangements  for  which  no  other  explanation  is  forthcoming.  That 
the  good  consisted  in  a  re-invigoration  of  progeny,  or  the  evil  of 
close-breeding  in  a  deterioration  of  vigor,  was  the  suggestion  first 
made  (so  far  as  we  know),  or  first  made  prominent  by  Knight, 
from  whom  Darwin  adopted  it."  Many  persons,  prominent  among 
them  Thomas  Meehan,  are  continually  bringing  up  instances  to  show 
that  plants  are  close-fertilized.  This  is  not  denied  by  any  scien- 
tific man  of  any  repute.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Goodale,  <^  What  is 
claimed,  and  what  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  such  statements  is 
10 
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this,  namely,  most  plants  can  be  in  some  way  cross-fertilized,  and 
this  cross-fertilization,  even  in  tJiose  species  which  can  be  dose- 
fertilized^  ensures  greater  vigor  in  the  progeny/' 

Prof.  Bobinson  remarked  that  Mr.  Darwin's  conclusions  were  de- 
rived from  actual  experiments,  with  hundreds  of  plants,  those  with 
some  species  extending  over  a  period  of  eleven  years.  Prof.  Good- 
ale  mentioned  only  a  very  few  of  the  many  instances  that  might  be 
given,  of  arrangements  for  preventing  self-fertilization. 

Mr.  Hovey  remarked  that  the  bean,  so  long  cultivated  and  not 
easily  self-fertilized,  had  never  become  mixed. 

Mr.  Ware  corroborated  this  remark.  He  had  never  found  hy- 
brids 'among  beans. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  the  squash  family  as  plants  which  mix 
easily. 

Mr.  Ware  again  alluded  to  the  fertilization  of  com,  which  he 
thought  peculiarly  interesting.  To  illustrate  Airther  than  before, 
he  mentioned  a  farmer  who  had  a  very  superior  variety  of  com, 
which  his  neighbors  desired  to  obtain,  but  which  he  refiised  to  part 
with.  To  keep  it  pure  he  planted  it  away  fh)m  all  his  other  com, 
but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  planted  some  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  a  neighbor  planted  some  com  on  the  opposite  side,  which 
was  fertilized  by  the  superior  variety,  and*  thus  seed  possessing 
most  of  its  characteristics  was  obtained.  Mr.  Ware  also  knew 
a  farmer  who  was  famous  for  his  excellent  crop  of  com,  and  who 
would  go  to  any  one  who  had  superior  com  and  get  a  few  ears, 
which  he  would  plant  with  his  other  com,  regardless  of  the  appear- 
ance produced  by  the  intermixture ;  but  although  the  crop  would 
not  present  a  uniform  appearance,  Mr.  Ware  thought  it  a  question 
whether  the  mixing  did  not  add  to  the  vigor  of  the  plants. 

Prof.  Bobinson  remarked  that  cross-fertilization  does  not  always 
cause  variation.  He  illustrated  Prof.  Goodale's  views  as  to  the 
influence  of  cross-fertilization  in  suppressing  vagaries,  by  supposing, 
in  a  case  where  seeds  of  a  plant  A,  produced  progeny  A,  B,  and 
C,  that  A  should  exactly  resemble  the  parent,  B  varying  in  one  di- 
rection, and  C  in  the  opposite.  Should  these  be  self-fertilized  they 
would  tend  to  form  three  quite  marked  varieties,  whereas  should 
they  cross,  each  with  the  others,  the  variation  would  be  broken  up, 
and  the  third  generation  would  tend  to  go  back  to  the  original.  A, 
especially  should  B  cross  with  C,  the  average  being  A.  We  find 
where  a  race  mixes  with  other  races,  like  the  English  nation,  that 
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the  result  is  nearer  the  average  tyx>e  than  in  an  isolated  race  like 
the  people  of  Patagonia.  The  cross-fertilization  of  clover  adds 
strength  to  the  plants,  and  that  clover  is  cross-fertilized  is  probable 
fix>ni  the  number  of  bees  visiting  it. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  these  views  did  not  conflict  with  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution;  to  which  Prof.  Robinson  replied  that  the 
tendency  to  maintain  the  average  did  not  show  that  there  could  not 
be  improvement. 

Leander  Wetherell  remarked  that  the  proboscis  of  the  honey  bee 
is  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  nectar  in  red  clover ;  and,  conse- 
quentiy,  if  bees  assist  in  fertilizing  this  plant,  they  must  be  humble 
bees.  The  first  crop  from  a  field  of  clover  is  always  inferior  for 
seed  to  the  second,  and  this  has  been  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of 
humble  bees.  It  had  been  doubted  by  previous  speakers  whether  the 
red  and  the  white  clover  flowered  together ;  but  they  do  flower  exten- 
sively at  the  same  time.  Darwin  says  that  insects,  whether  hive 
bees  or  humble  bees,  visit  flowers  of  the  same  species  so  long 
as  they  can ;  hence,  where  white  clover  is  in  bloom,  hive  bees  con- 
tinue to  gather  nectar  firom  it  as  long  as  it  lasts,  so  that  there  is 
significance  in  the  market  phrase,  ^'  white  clover  honey."  There  is 
no  more  crossing  between  red  and  white  clover  than  there  is  among 
beans  of  diflTerent  species.  The  non-fertilization  spoken  of  in  an 
isolated  stalk  of  com  is  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  pollen,  more  than  to 
the  want  of  cross-fertilization.  The  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to 
animals  as  to  plants — ^the  progeny  of  a  scrub  crossed  with  a  high 
bred  animal  will  be  larger  than  the  thoroughbred.  In  Darwin's 
experiments  tobacco  formed  a  curious  exception  to  other  plants ; 
only  one  crossed  plant  out  of  three  showed  superiority  over  the 
self-fertilized.  It  would  be  well  for  farmers  and  seedsmen  to 
consider  the  practical  points  brought  out  in  Darwin's  new  book. 

Mr.  Hovey  thought  that  a  portion  of  Mr.  Darwin's  views,  such 
as  those  relating  to  carnivorous  and  gregarious  plants  were  sensa- 
tional ;  but  he  did  not  apply  that  term  to  his  experiments.  Mr.  Hovey 
quoted  from  Prof.  Gray's  lecture  at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  in 
September,  1875,  as  reported  in  the  "Scientific  Farmer:"  "All 
showy,  fragrant,  and  honey-bearing  flowers  are  arranged  for  cross- 
fertilization.  Nature  abhors  in-and-in  breeding,  and,  like  a  wise 
teacher,  shuns  it  in  practice."  In  the  "American  Agriculturist'' 
for  January,  1877,  Prof.  Gray  says,  "  Cross-fertilization,  we  may 
well  believe,  is  the  best  thing,  but  it  is  risky.     Cross-fertilization, 
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tempered  with  Belf-fertilization — which  is  the  oommoner  case  —  is 
practically  the  best,  on  the  whole,  under  ordinary  circumstances — ^is 
the  compromise  between  the  two  risks,  viz. :  failure  of  vigorous  and 
fertile  posterity  on  the  one  hand,  and  failure  of  immediate  offspring 
on  the  other.  Get  fertilized,  cross-fertilized  if  you  can,  close- 
fertilized  if  you  must — ^is  Nature's  golden  rule  for  flowers."  Mr. 
Hovey  agreed  with  Prof.  Gray  in  his  later  views — ^he  thought  cross- 
fertilization  desirable,  but  carried  on  at  great  expense. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Prof.  Goodale's  statement  was  much 
stronger  than  Prof.  Robinson's.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  thought 
the  flowers  of  the  Kalmia  arranged  for  self-fertilization,  but  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Goodale,  it  was  one  of  the  instances  going  to  prove  the 
rule  of  cross-fertilization. 

John  B.  Moore  said  that  he  had  raised  three  hundred  seedlings 
from  the  Rivers'  Eliza  strawberry,  and  had  in  every  instance  repro- 
duced the  parent,  or  else  had  got  a  variety  not  quite  equal  to  it. 
The  case  was  the  same  with  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  though  both 
these  varieties  were  growing  with  twenty  others.  He  had  found 
that  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  of  producing  new  varieties  was  to 
select  a  pistillate  kind,  and  plant  it  away  from  all  others  except  that 
with  which  he  wished  to  fertilize  it.  In  this  way  he  was  sure  of 
getting  a  cross.  Com  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  operate  on. 
The  spindles  should  all  be  cut  from  the  variety  which  you  wish  to 
make  the  mother,  before  they  have  fertilized  it. 

Mr.  Moore  agreed  with  Mr.  Hovey  that  Darwin  is  sometimes 
romantic  and  fancifrQ,  and  mentioned  as  an  instance  the  account 
given  by  him,  and  quoted  with  approval  by  Prof.  Chadboume  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  an 
apple  tree  at  St.  Yalery,  '^  which,  fix>m  the  abortion  of  tiie  stamens, 
does  not  produce  pollen,  but  being  annually  fertilized  by  the  girls 
of  the  neighborhood  with  pollen  of  many  kinds,  bears  fruit '  differing 
from  each  other  in  size,  flavor,  and  color,  but  resembling  in  charac- 
ter the  hermaphrodite  kinds  by  which  they  have  been  fertilized.' " 
Mr.  Moore  said  that  an  experience  of  sixty  years  in  the  culture 
of  fruit  forced  him  to  differ  from  Prof.  Chadboume.  He  did  not 
beheve  anything  he  saw  in  a  book  unless  it  appeared  reasonable  to 
his  own  mind. 

Mr.  Wetherell  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Hovey  that  Darwin  was 
sometimes  romantic,  and  thought  his  book  on  '*  Cross  and  Self- 
Fertilization,"  the  most  practical  work  he  had  written.    This  sub- 
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ject  has  a  practical  side,  of  much  interest  both  to  seed  growers  and 
seed  planters. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  any  one  had  any  facts  to  present 
in  regard  to  fertilization  nnder  glass. 

F.  L.  Harris  replied  that  he  had  had  some  sncoess  in  crossing 
Dracwnas.  He  had  fertilized  Moareana^  a  species  having  a  self- 
colored,  deep  bronze  leaf,  with  regina^  and  produced  twenty-five 
plants  of  which  no  two  were  alike,  and  all  partook  of  the  properties 
of  both  parents.  One  of  them  had  a  leaf  larger  than  that  of  either 
of  its  parents,  and  several  of  them  were  really  superior  to  either 
parent.  Mr.  Butler,  gardener  at  WeUesley  College,  has  crossed 
regirui  and  terminalia  stncta^  and  the  progeny  was  much  superior  to 
Mr.  Hands'  seedlings.  These  were  both  variegated  kinds,  instead 
of  a  self  and  a  variegated,  and  more  vigorous,  yet  he  produced 
pigmies,  which  made  most  beautiful  table  ornaments.  Mr.  Harris 
operated  artificially,  first  removing  the  stamens,  which  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  way.  He  had  found  Draaxna  congesta  firuit  readily, 
^hile  other  species  do  not ;  the  congesta  may  have  been  fertilized 
by  insects,  and  yet  this  is  doubtftil,  for  it  fruited  in  winter  when  no 
insects  were  around.  Tropical  plants  do  not  fruit  readily  in  green- 
houses ;  he  did  not  believe  that  a  cucumber  ever  fruited  under  glass 
without  artificial  aid.  He  thought  that  grapes  had  the  power  of 
fertilizing  themselves  so  as  to  produce  fruit,  but  European  gar- 
deners declare  that  it  is  necessary  to  syringe  the  Muscat.  He 
thought  the  failure  to  produce  fruit  under  glass  might  be  owing  to 
the  absence  of  insects. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  a  breeze  was  needed  to  start  the  poUen.  As 
a  general  rule  the  house  is  kept  rather  close.  The  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria grape  requires  heat  to  burst  the  anthers.  He  did  not  think 
that  each  flower  would  fertilize  itself. 

Mrs.  Wolcott  said  Mr.  Hove/s  remarks  implied  that  cross- 
fertilization  would  be  produced  by  the  current  of  air. 

Mr.  Wetherell  alluded  to  the  danger  of  cross-fertilization  among 
plants  of  close  affinity,  as  the  cabbage,  squash,  and  other  families. 
Darwin  planted  a  white  kohl-rabi,  a  purple  kohl-rabi,  a  Ports- 
mouth broccoli,  a  Brussels  sprout,  and  a  sugar-loaf  cabbage  near 
together  and  left  them  uncovered.  Seeds  collected  from  each  kind 
were  sown  in  separate  beds ;  and  the  majority  of  the  seedlings  in 
all  five  beds  were  mongrelized  in  the  most  complicated  manner, 
some  taking  more  after  one  variety  and  some  after  another.    The 
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effects  of  the  kohl-rabi  were  particularly  plain  in  the  enlarged  stem 
of  many  of  the  seedlings.  Altogether  233  plants  were  raised,  of 
which  155  were  mongrelized  in  the  plainest  manner,  and  of  the  re- 
maining seventy-eight  not  half  were  absolutely  pure.  He  repeated 
the  experiment  by  planting  near  together  two  varieties  of  cabbage 
with  purple-green  and  white-green  lacinated  leaves ;  and  of  the  325 
seedlings  raised  from  the  purple-green  variety,  165  had  white-green 
and  160  purple-green  leaves.  Of  the  466  seedlings  raised  from  the 
white-green  variety,  220  had  purple  green  leaves  and  246  white- 
green  leaves.  These  cases  show  how  largely  pollen  from  a  neigh- 
boring variety  of  the  cabbage  effaces  the  action  of  the  plant's  own 
pollen.  Such  facts  reported  by  so  skilfhl  an  experimenter  and 
observer  as  Mr.  Darwin,  remarked  Mr.  Wetherell,  should  be  kept 
constantiy  in  mind  by  all  growers  of  seed,  whether  for  v^etable  or 
floral  culture. 

Prof.  Bobinson  said  that  in  many  cases  the  stigma  ripens  before 
the  pollen  is  perfected,  or  vice  verm, 

E.  H.  Hitchings  mentioned  the  Sdbbatia  cMoroides  as  an  instance 
of  the  flowers  referred  to  by  Prof.  Robinson — ^the  pollen  ripens 
before  the  stigma  is  mature. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  whatever  might  be  thought  of  the 
peculiar  views  expressed  by  Darwin,  he  was  an  earnest  seeker 
for  facts. 

C.  M.  Atkinson  was  sorry  to  hear  any  one  speak  of  romance  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Darwin.  He  thought  that,  with  the  same 
facts  before  him  in  regard  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  Piof. 
Agassiz  would  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Darwin.  Mr. 
Atkinson  mentioned  the  pelargonium  as  a  plant  incapable  of  self- 
fertilization,  as  was  shown  by  Foster  and  Beck,  two  of  the  most 
extensive  experimenters  in  raising  new  varieties  of  that  plant. 
The  stamens  are  ripe  before  the  pistil,  and  if  you  wait  for  seed  to 
be  self-fertilized  you  will  never  get  it.  The  appearance -of  purple 
grains  in  the  ears  of  white  or  yellow  com,  shows  that  cross-fertili- 
zation has  had  its  effect  in  that  instance.  When  strawberries  are 
grown  under  glass,  unless  they  are  fertilized  with  a  camel's  hair 
pencil,  or  a  hive  of  bees  is  placed  in  the  house,  the  fruit  will  be 
knurly  and  undeveloped.  To  produce  a  perfect  strawbeny,  every 
pistil  in  the  flower  must  be  fertilized.  He  had  grown,  at  the  late 
John  P.  Cushing's,  strawberries  under  glass  to  measure  five  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  circumference,  when  there  was  a  hive  of  bees  in 
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the  neighborhood,  some  of  which  came  into  ^e  house.  A  current 
of  air  is  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  it  was  well  to  know  what  we  wanted  to 
arrive  at,  and  the  question  was  whether  cross-fertilization  was 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  vigor  of  the  race.  He  admitted  the  facts 
stated  in  regard  to  the  Draccena  and  the  strawberry.  Moisture  is 
unfavorable  to  the  dissemination  of  poUen. 

Mr.  Wetherell  alluded  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  as  analogous  to 
the  breeding  of  plants,*  and  said  that  the  shorthorns  of  the  Duchess 
family,  bred  in-and-in,  are  the  most  perfect  animals  of  the  cattle 
kind  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  spoke  of  the  Duchess  cow, 
at  the  York  Mills  sale,  that  brought  $40,600.  Though  cross-fertili- 
zation may  produce  large  and  perfect  plants,  the  question  is  whether 
individuality  can  thus  be  perpetuated.  He  thought  crossing  with 
inferior  and  unimproved  varieties  would  impair  the  vigor  of  plants, 
and  that  the  less  there  was  of  foreign  pollen  the  more  perfect  would 
be  the  plants  propagated  fh)m  seeds. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Darwin  produced  monstrosities  by 
breeding  in-and-in,  and  that  the  question  is,  what  we  call  a  perfect 
plant. 

Mr.  Wetherell  asked  whether  it  was  not  understood  by  botanists, 
that  all  plants  in  their  original  state  are  perfect,  and  that  the  gar- 
den varieties  are  monstrosities. 

The  Chairman  replied,  that  technicaUy  they  were,  and  referred  to 
Darwin's  illustration  from  the  gooseberry.  It  is  a  fair  question 
how  far,  in  our  efforts  at  improvement  in  particular  directions,  we 
interfere  with  the  general  development  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Hovey  agreed  with  the  Chairman  that  all  plants  and  trees  out 
of  the  common  course  are  monstrosities.  Cross-fertilization  has  not 
kept  up  the  individuality  of  plants,  but  has  changed  it.  Roses  with 
a  tendency  to  double,  become  entirely  changed  in  three  or  four  re- 
moves from  the  original.  The  wild  touch-me-not  is  precisely  the 
same  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  but  if  removed  to  the  garden  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  changed.  Mr.  Hovey  asked  how  such  a  pear 
as  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  which  was  found  growing  wild,  was 
produced.  He  thought  cross-fertilization  likely  to  lead  away  from 
the  original  type. 

•The  foUowing  note  ii  added  by  Mr.  WethereU :  **  Sexual  reproduction  ii  so  essen- 
tiaUy  the  same  in  plants  and  animals,  that  I  think  we  may  fairly  apply  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  one  kingdom  to  the  other."  Charles  Darwin,  in  **  London  Agricultural 
Gazette,"  April  2, 1877,  p.  824. 
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Prof.  Bobmson  said  that  Mr.  Hovey  had  oonftised  croBs^fertiliza- 
tion  and  hybridization.  We  should  keep  distinct  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race,  and  the  improvement  of  varieties. 

H.  Weld  Fuller  asked  whether  Nature  was  not  always  exercising 
a  strong  recuperative  power,  and  making  an  effort  to  protect  herself. 
He  thought  this  power  was  shown  in  the  tendency  of  variegated 
plants  to  revert  to  their  original  type.  Darwin  is  a  most  carefbl 
observer  and  a  faithfhl  recorder ;  if  he  believes  that  certain  matter 
was  created  with  innate  power  of  reproduction,  self-preservation, 
and  indefinite  renewal,  the  great  Author  of  that  power  is  not  thereby 
ignored !  Darwin  does  not  destroy  the  necessity  of  a  firiA  cause. 
The  endowment  of  a  seed  with  the  capacity  of  development  into 
varieties  remarkable  for  their  beauty  or  use,  is  as  wonderM  as  the 
creation  of  those  varieties  would  be.  Human  ingenuity  may  con- 
trive a  clock  which  may  run  for  a  week  or  a  year,  but  it  can  give  no 
vitality  or  endless  energy  to  its  materials.  It  requires  a  God  tP 
construct  one  which  will  run  through  all  ages,  renewing  itself  con- 
tinually and  knowing  no  change  or  stop.  Mr.  Fuller  thought  the 
principles  of  hybridizing  were  well  understood ;  the  way  is  to  get 
the  best  varieties  of  everything  and  breed  from  them. 

The  Chairman  said  that  we  should  endeavor  to  preserve  the  dis- 
tinction between  cross-fertilization  and  hybridization.  Prof.  Grood- 
ale's  point  is  that  Nature  adopts  the  principle  of  cross-fertilization 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  changes. 

Mr.  Wetherell  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  Prof.  Bobinson  had 
made  the  distinction  between  cross-fertilizing  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race  and  for  the  improvement  of  varieties. 

Mr.  Hovey  remarked  that  the  difference  between  hybrids  and 
other  crosses  is  that  the  former  are  not  fertile. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  close  attention  given  to  the  discussion 
for  two  hours  showed  the  practical  interest  of  the  subject.  A  mo- 
tion was  made  to  continue  the  discussion  the  next  week,  which 
was  carried. 
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MEETmG  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  Febraary  24,  1877. 

W.  C.  StroDg,  Chainnan  of  the  Comoiittee  on  !l^blication  and 
Discassion,  in  the  chair.  The  subject  of  Self  and  Cross-Fertilization, 
as  presented  by  Prof.  Groodale,  being  again  assigned  for  considera- 
tion, the  following  outline  of  ^e  lecture,  made  by  Prof.  Goodale, 
-was  read  by  the  Secretary,  that  the  position  of  the  lecturer  might 
be  clearly  understood. 

I.  By  self-fertilization,  or  close  fertilization,  is  meant  the  im- 
pregnation of  a  pistil  by  pollen  from  its  own  flower. 

Conrad  Sprengel,  in  the  last  century,  and  Andrew  Enight,  early 
in  this  century,  showed  that  many  flowers  are  incapable  of  fertiliza- 
tion wiliiout  insect  or  other  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  England,  MUller  and  Hildebrand  in  Grermany, 
AxteU  in  Sweden,  and  Gray  in  America,  have  greatly  enlarged  the 
list  of  flowers  which  require  insect  aid  to  ensure  their  fertilization. 
These  flowers  are  termed  ^^  cross-fertilized." 

n.  The  mechanism  of  cross-fertilization  may  be  said  to  be  by 

Ist.  Separation  of  the  sexes. 

2d.  Different  dates  of  maturity  of  stamens  and  pistil. 

dd.  Inaccessibility  of  the  stigma,  as  in  orchids,  etc. 

4th.  Certain  movements  which  ensure  transfer  of  pollen. 

m.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  recent  work  on  cross-fertilization,  estab- 
lishes the  fact  experimentally  that  plants  which  can  be,  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  self,  or  close  fertilized,  become  in  a  few  generations  greatly 
impaired  in  vigor,  as  contrasted  with  the  same  species  cross-fer- 
tilized, and  unequal  to  contend  with  them  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

IV.  Many  disputants  of  late  have  asserted  with  reason,  that  a 
good  many  plants  can  be  self-fertilized.  This  is  not  denied  by  any 
scientific  man  of  any  repute.  What  is  claimed,  and  what  is  in  per- 
fect consonance  with  such  statements  is  this ;  namely,  most  plants 
can  be  in  some  way  cross-fertilized,  and  this  cross-fertilization,  even 
in  tho9e  species  which  can  be  dose  fertilized,  ensures  greater  vigor  in 
the  progeny. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  in  some  recent  publications  bearing  upon 
close  fertilization,  the  fact  that  experiments  covering  many  years 
11 
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are  better  than  those  which  cover  barely  one,  appears  to  have  not 
received  sufficient  attention. 

Hybridization,  the  impregnation  of  one  species  by  the  pollen 
from  another,  does  not  lie  in  our  present  path. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  the  point  that  if  suppression  of  indi- 
viduality, was  Nature's  law,  in  his  view  it  conflicted  with  the 
doctrine  of  evolution. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  agreed  with  the  Chairman  as  to  the  conflict 
between  these  views.  The  subject  as  illustrated  by  Prof.  Goodale, 
was  new  to  him,  as  was  also  the  application  of  the  term  cross-fer- 
tilization to  the  fertilization  of  a  flower  by  another  flower  on  the 
same  stem.  Knight  and  Herbert,  in  their  writings  on  cross-fer- 
tilization, apply  it  to  the  fertilization  of  one  variety  by  another. 
Though  Mr.  Wilder  had  a  great  regard  for  scientists,  he  believed 
that  God  ordained  that  plants  should  self-fertilize,  each  plant ' '  yield- 
ing seed  after  its  kind."  Com  and  other  plants  are  kept  pure  by 
self-fertilization,  so  that  we  get  the  exact  varieties.  If  a  plant  fer- 
tilized by  its  own  pollen  or  by  a  companion,  produces  a  seedling 
like  itself,  we  have  made  no  progress  in  improvement.  Working 
horticulturists  have  discovered  that  species  could  be  crossed,  and 
the  speaker  preferred  careful  cross-fertilization  by  hand,  as  the  surest 
method  of  improvement  in  the  production  of  new  varieties,  to  im- 
pregnation by  insects  or  the  wind.  We  have  an  absolute  law  by 
which  we  can  cooperate  with  nature  in  this  improvement  of  species, 
both  animal  and  vegetable.  Lindley  says  weak  parents  produce 
weak  children,  and  their  children  are  stiU  weaker. 

Mr.  Wilder  called  attention  to^  group  of  eight  azaleas,  three  years 
from  seed,  exhibited  by  him,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise  at  one  of 
these  meetings,  to  produce  seedling  azaleas  in  flower  in  much  less 
time  than  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  required. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  beauty  of  Prof.  Goodale's  position  is 
that  he  is  seeking  for  facts.  Our  object  also  should  be  to  ascertain 
facts. 

Mr.  Wilder  said,  in  regard  to  the  incapability  of  plants  of  fer- 
tilizing themselves,  that  when  the  anther  bursts,  the  pollen  becomes 
almost  ethereal,  filling  the  air  like  the  spores  of  a  puff*-ball  when 
burst.  The  Willey  strawberry  is  a  pistillate  variety,  with  large  and 
vigorous  foliage,  completely  hiding  the  fiowers,  but  if  a  pistillate 
variety  is  growing  near,  the  pollen  will  so  pervade  the  air  as  to 
fertilize  every  fiower  under  that  dense  mass  of  foliage.     Some  plants 
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are  not  so  much  capable  as  others  of  fertilizing  themselves.  Why 
do  we  plant  each  variety  of  com  and  squashes  by  itself,  but  to 
keep  the  variety  firom  fertilization  by  others  ? 

The  Chaiiman  referred  to  the  various  contrivances  described  by 
Prof.  Goodale  for  preventing  self-fertilization  in  orchids. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  varieties  were  so  likely  to  be  impregnated 
by  pollen  floating  in  the  air,  that  when  we  would  fertilize  a  flower 
with  the  pollen  of  a  particular  variety,  we  must  cover  the  stj'le 
with  gauze  to  prevent  fertilization  by  other  than  the  desired  pollen. 
When  we  want  to  raise  a  seedling  possessing  the  good  points  of  a 
weak  growing  variety,  but  with  greater  vigor,  we  impregnate  with 
the  pollen  of  a  strong  grower ;  or  if  we  have  an  excess  of  vigor,  which 
it  is  desired  to  reduce,  we  reverse  the  process  ;  and  when  we  have 
gained  the  desired  improvement,  if  we  keep  the  plant  separate  from 
others  we  have  the  same  variety  to  the  end  of  time.  The  longer  he 
lived  the  more  was  he  impressed  with  the  importance  of  cross  impreg- 
nation, and  the  more  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  obtain 
great  improvements.  We  cannot  rely  on  accidental  impregnation 
for  them.  Providence  seems  to  have  placed  in  our  hands  all  the 
data  we  need  for  originating  improved  varieties.  Mr.  Wilder 
referred  to  a  paper  on  hybridization,  by  Mr.  Herbert,  published  in 
the  '*  Journal  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,"  Vol.  H,  pp.  1 
and  81,  as  covering  the  whole  subject  of  the  improvement  of 
varieties. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  asked  for  any  well  authenticated  fact  in 
relation  to  the  crossing  of  two  well  defined  species. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  question  was  too  strict,  botanists  not 
being  agreed  as  to  what  constitute  species.  The  rhododendron  and 
azalea  have  usually  been  classed  as  distinct  genera,  and  yet  they 
cross  readily. 

Mr.  Rand  replied  that  he  supposed  Mr.  Wilder  referred  to 
gesneraceous  plants,  but  that  he  had  yet  to  learn  of  the  crossing 
of  two  well  defined  species.  He  did  not  consider  the  rhododendron 
and  azalea  well  defined  genera. 

Leander  Wetherell  said  that  the  different  species  of  the  lily,  when 
growing  wild,  perpetuate  themselves  without  variation  of  kind,  but 
when  cultivated  they  produce  varieties.  The  same  is  true  of 
animals,  and  he  named  the  Ancon  breed  of  sheep  as  an  instance.  If 
you  wish  to  produce  a  vigorous  race,  cross-fertilization  is  essential. 
Darwin  says  that  if  you  wish  to  perpetuate  any  peculiarities  in  a 
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plant,  you  may  do  it  by  fertilizing  ftom  its  own  pollen,  or  from  that 
of  any  other  plant  of  the  same  stock;  but  you  must  not  allow 
cross-fertilization.  Some  maintain  that  permanent  varieties  are 
identical  with  species.  In  hybridizing  between  species  you  produce 
mules.  Mr.  Wetherell  asked  whether  pigeons  of  the  forest  did  not 
perpetuate  their  kind.  Those  in  domestication  show  great  variation. 
In  the  former  case  man  has  not  interfered ;  in  the  latter  he  has.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  robin  and  the  squirrel.  You  can  propagate  a 
deformity  as  well  as  a  beauty.  In  some  instances  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  to  produce  variations.  In  com  it  is  not  the 
want  of  cross-fertilization,  but  of  fertilization,  that  produces  imper- 
fect ears,  as  shown  by  a  plant  standing  alone,  to  which  reference 
had  been  made  by  a  previous  speaker. 

E.  W.  Buswell  remarked  that  the  row  of  com  on  the  windward 
side  of  a  field  is  more  deficient  in  ears  than  those  in  the  centre  of 
the  field,  the  pollen  being  blown  to  leeward. 

The  Chairman  understood  the  experience  of  the  breeders  of 
fancy  pigeons  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject.  Darwin 
claims  that  he  can  produce  monstrosities  in  animals,  and  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  with  plants. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Wolcott  asked  whether  Mr.  Wilder  had  not  shown 
that  in  almost  every  instance  cross-fertilization  is  brought  about  by 
the  aid  of  man. 

Mr.  Wilder  replied  that  it  was  not ;  the  pollen  floats  in  the  air, 
which  is  so  filled  with  it  that  if  there  is  a  stigma  anywhere,  the 
pollen  will  seize  on  it  as  quickly  as  fire  on  gunpowder. 

M.  H.  Merriam  said  that  there  was  much  confhsion  in  regard  to 
the  original  types  of  plants  and  animals.  His  view  is  that  there  is 
a  feral  type,  towards  which  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  return.  A 
flock  of  pigeons  left  to  breed  in-and-in  returned  to  the  feral  type  in 
a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  This,  however,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  individuality,  but  each  may  have  distinct  characteristics. 
Circumstances,  known  and  unknown,  produce  peculiar  characteris- 
tics, and  hence  we  have  varieties.  In  the  ordinary  operation  of 
natural  causes,  plants  will  be  fertilized  both  ways,  for  widely  dis- 
seminated influences  are  always  in  operation  to  produce  this  effect, 
unless  special  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  self-fertilization  does  occur,  and  cross-fertilization 
does  also,  because  the  causes  are  so  universal.  The  cultivator 
should  guide  the  process  of  cross-fertilization  so  as  to  produce  the 
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results  he  desires.  The  question  for  him  is,  how  he  can  unite  the 
properties  of  two  yarieties  so  as  to  count  certainly  on  the  result, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  which  elude 
our  control  or  observation. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  said  the  question  before  us  is  whether  Nature 
provides  for  self-fertilization  or  cross-fertilization.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  all  the  facts  brought  forward  as  illustrations,  tend  to  show 
that  Nature  more  generally  provides  that  blossoms  should  be  fertil- 
ized ftom  the  pollen  of  neighboring  blossoms,  rather  than  ftom  that  of 
their  own.  The  fact  that  a  plant  of  com  growing  alone  fails  to  pro- 
duce well  filled  ears  shows  that  it  is  dependent  upon  neighboring 
plants  to  supply  pollen  for  complete  impr^nation.  The  ethereal 
nature  of  the  pollen  of  most  plants  seems  to  make  it  peculiarly  fitted 
to  be  carried  by  the  wind  to  fertilize  other  blossoms  than  those  in 
which  it  was  produced. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr. ,  said  that  Nature  aimed  only  at  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  species.  This  was  mainly  done  by  means  of  seed,  and 
all  the  various  methods  of  distributing  the  pollen,  by  wind,  insects, 
gravitation,  or  other  agencies,  were  exerted  solely  with  that  end  in 
view.  Man  avails  himself  of  these  results,  and  often  Nature's  so- 
called  accidents  prove  superior  to  the  fruit  of  his  best  directed 
efforts. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Wetherell  as  to  the  fertilization 
of  orchids,  Mr.  Rand  said  they  were  generally  incapable  of  fer- 
tilization without  the  aid  of  some  foreign  agency,  and  that  insects 
were  the  agents  employed  by  Nature  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of 
this  class  of  plants.  In  performing  this  service  the  insects  are  blind 
agents,  doing  the  work  while  seeking  food.  The  orchid  flowers  are 
so  formed  that  in  order  to  get  at  the  honey,  a  violent  disruption  of 
the  flower  is  generally  necessary,  and  the  sticky  masses  of  pollen 
are  often  carri^  away  on  the  heads  of  insects,  who  thus  effect  fer- 
tilization. In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Rand  mentioned 
the  singular  structure  of  AnffroBCum  sesquipedcde,  an  orchid  peculiar 
to  Madagascar.     (See  the  Transactions  for  1874,  Part  I,  p.  26.) 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  thought  this  subject  required  a  knowl- 
edge of  science.  Sometimes  the  cultivator  appeared  distrustful  of 
the  scientist  in  the  discussion  of  questions  like  the  present,  and 
would  look  only  to  practical  laborers  for  any  reliable  information. 
This  should  not  be ;  he  thought  both  classes  could  aid  in  such  dis- 
cussions.   The  cultivator  could  furnish  the  facts  needed  in  each 
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case,  and  the  scientist  could  use  them  in  reaching  right  conclusions 
and  opinions  in  horticultural  pursuits.  They  should  never  be  jeal- 
ous of  each  other,  but  should  work  together  as  Mends  and  helpers. 
This  would  be  for  the  enlightenment  and  service  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

During  the  discussion  much  had  been  said  of  the  work  of  Nature, 
as  if  it  were  a  distinct  thing  from  the  work  of  man.  But  in  truth 
they  were  both  operating  in  the  same  direction,  if  not  always  in  the 
same  way.  The  mind  of  man  is  indeed  a  part  of  Nature,  and  its 
efforts  are  designed  to  be  toward  the  one  great  end,  a  perfect 
culture.  It  is  through  man  that  her  highest  processes  are  to  be 
developed.  Human  means  and  instrumentalities  are  essential,  both 
to  a  correct  knowledge  and  a  right  use  of  Nature.  This  idea  would 
help  us  in  the  consideration  of  our  present  subject,  as  in  all  others 
of  a  like  delicate  and  complex  character. 

John  B.  Moore  remarked  that  it  was  fortunate  that  trees  are 
not  liable  to  be  influenced  in  their  fruit  by  the  pollen  of  other  trees. 
K  they  were,  a  man  might  plant  a  Bartlett  pear  tree,  and  gather 
any  variety  or  any  number  of  varieties ;  and  where  trees  were  so 
situated  as  to  receive  the  pollen  of  other  varieties,  we  should  never 
be  sure  what  kind  of  fruit  our  trees  would  bear. 

E.  W.  Buswell  mentioned  a  fact  of  which  he^was  reminded  by 
the  allusions  that  had  been  made  to  the  manner  in  which  insects 
follow  flowers.  Being  very  fond  of  humming  birds,  and  noticing 
that  they  visited  flowers  with  deep  nectaries,  he  planted  large  num- 
bers of  honeysuckles,  four  o'clocks,  and  similar  flowers.  This  plan 
was  entirely  successful ;  his  garden  was  visited  by  multitudes  of 
humming  birds,  which  grew  friendly,  and  even  familiar.  A  pair  of 
large  green  humming  birds  would  come  and  poise  on  their  wings 
before  his  face,  and  play  over  a  bouquet  of  flowers  which  he  held  in 
his  hand. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  3,  1877. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock. 
President  Parkman  in  the  chair. 

W.  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  an- 
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Doiinced  that  Part  n  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for 
1876,  was  ready  for  distribution. 

WiLUAH  E.  BowDFTGH,  of  Boston  Highlands,  and 

Hiram  Wilde,  of  Randolph, 
having  been  recommended  by  the  Execative  Committee,  were  duly 
elected  to  membership. 
Meeting  dissolved. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussion  announced  the 
subject  of  the  lecture  delivered  before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Halsted, 
on  the  27th  of  January — Injurious  and  other  Fungi — for  discussion 
at  this  meeting. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  the  injurious  effects  of  ftmgi  were 
well  known,  but  it  was  a  question  in  regard  to  many  diseases  in 
plants,  where  the  presence  of  fungi  was  noticed,  whether  these 
diseases  were  caused  by  the  fUngi,  or  whether  the  fUngi  were  the 
consequence  of  the  disease.  The  leaf  blight,  which  attacks  the 
foliage  and  fruit  of  the  pear  in  the  form  of  black  spots,  causing  the 
leaves  to  drop,  is  well  known  to  be  a  fungus.  The  fungus  which 
causes  the  potato  rot  has  been  thoroughly  studied  and  elucidated 
by  writers  in  European  journals,  the  "  resting-spores  "  having  been 
discovered  within  a  year  or  two.  The  best  remedy  is  to  plant  early 
varieties,  and  to  plant  and  harvest  them  early,  before  they  are  affected 
by  the  autumnal  rains.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  mildew  on  the 
grape  vine  and  with  the  remedy.  Mr.  Hovey  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  microscopic  investigations  of  all  the  fungi 
which  are  not  yet  thoroughly  understood,  would  be  pursued  until 
some  means  of  preventing  the  injury  which  they  cause  is  discovered. 

William  C.  Strong  remarked  that  in  some  particulars  the  subject 
was  well  understood,  but  in  others  it  was  not  well  known. 

President Parkman mentioned  the  "fungus  of  the  cutting  bench," 
as  one  of  which  nothing  was  said  by  the  lecturer,  but  one  which 
comes  very  near  to  our  feelings,  if  not  to  our  interests.  It  is  an 
insidious  enemy,  which  in  a  night  will  destroy  j-ards  of  cuttings, 
but  for  which  no  remedy  is  known. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  thathe  had  found  hot,  dry  sand — as  hot  as  possible 
without  injuring  the  plants — strewed  on  the  cutting  bed,  a  remedy. 
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though  not  complete  and  thorough.  The  Aingus  seems  to  thrive 
best  in  a  certain  temperature  and  moisture,  which  the  hot  sand 
corrects. 

President  Parkman  said  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and 
that  this  was  best  effected  by  careflil  attention  to  the  purity  of  the 
sand,  and  to  maintaining  a  proper  temperature  and  moisture. 
Where  the  flmgus  has  destroyed  cuttings,  the  sand  is  observed  to 
be  netted  with  small  white  filaments. 

Mr.  Strong  thought  the  means  recommended  by  the  President 
as  a  preventive  would  tend  to  cure  the  trouble. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Wolcott  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
find  the  spores  and  destroy  them  before  the  mycelium  was  formed. 
It  appeared  that  no  one  had  observed  the  flingus  until  it  had  done 
the  mischief. 

President  Parkman  replied  that  a  long  course  of  scientific  obser- 
vation would  be  necessary  to  gain  the  knowledge  suggested,  and  that 
such  investigation  was  very  desirable.  Perhaps  by  it  some  remedy 
might  be  discovered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plum  knot.  The  observa- 
tion which  can  be  given  by  cultivators  is  not  of  the  minute  character 
necessary.  After  raising  a  crop  or  two  of  cuttings,  the  sand  be- 
comes filled  with  vegetable  matter,  and  should  be  kept  continually 
clean  by  washing. 

Mrs.  Wolcott  asked  if  it  was  not  possible  to  persuade  cultivators 
to  accept  the  discoveries  of  scientific  men,  and  to  save  themselves 
fix>m  pecuniary  loss  by  preventing  flingus.  She  thought  there  was 
an  opposition  among  gardeners,  which  was  much  to  be  regretted,  to 
accepting  and  acting  upon  such  discoveries. 

President  Parkman  replied  that  scientific  investigation  was  as 
important  in  horticulture  as  in  other  matters,  and  that  the  highest 
practical  results  could  not  be  had  without  it. 

Mr.  Strong  thought  that  we  should  be  modest  and  not  attempt  to 
go  beyond  our  depth  in  these  discussions.  He  had  observed  various 
facts  in  regard  to  the  fhngus  under  consideration.  He  had  noticed 
that  its  growth  depended  on  a  humid  condition  of  the  soil  and  at- 
mosphere. He  alluded  to  the  remedy  proposed  by  Mt.  Hovey,  and 
said  that,  besides  this,  thoroughly  aerating  the  sand  every  time  of 
using  would  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  Hovey  had  never  noticed  any  mycelium,  more  than  a  web 
over  the  bed,  which  seemed  to  be  composed  of  infinitesimal  parti- 
cles of  water.    This  web  was  over,  rather  than  in,  the  soil — ^not  over 
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the  cuttings,  but  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Another  kind  is  quite  white,  in  a  thin  layer  and  more 
distinct.  The  condition  of  a  bed  affected  with  this  fhngus  appeared 
to  him  similar  to  that  of  a  room  so  crowded  with  people  that  they 
had  not  sufficient  air.  When  planted  wide  apart,  with  plenty  of  air, 
the  cuttings  do  not  appear  so  liable  to  injury  as  when  crowded. 
The  fhngus  will  go  through  a  bed  and  kill  the  base  of  the  cuttings 
while  the  top  is  uninjured. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  said  that  her  cuttings  were  entirely  killed,  top 
and  bottom. 

Mrs.  Wolcott  asked  Mr.  Hovey  if  he  did  not  think  that  under 
the  web  which  he  described,  he  could,  with  a  microscope,  find  the 
mycelium  of  this  fhngus. 

Julius  A.  Palmer,  Jr.,  said  that  the  remarks  of  the  previous 
speakers  would  convey  the  impression  that  all  the  fungi  were  ene- 
mies of  the  horticulturist,  but  while  some  of  them  were  destructive 
of  food,  others  were  valuable  for  food.  Among  the  latter  is  the 
Agarkus  ulmarius^  a  large  white  fungus,  growing  on  the  elm  tree, 
and  which  there  is  no  danger  of  confounding  with  any  poisonous 
species.  The  Common  in  spring  is  covered  with  a  little  black 
toadstool,  Agaricus  {Psilocyhe)  foRnisedi,  which  is  excellent  food. 
Any  puff-ball  that  is  white  when  broken  open  is  not  poisonous.  So 
late  an  authority  as  Dr.  Curtis  classed  the  Coprinus  comatus  among 
the  poisonous  species,  but  it  is  generally  considered  harmless. 
Among  the  known  puff-balls  there  is  not  one  of  those  which  are 
white  when  opened  that  is  poisonous.  If  on  cutting  open  a  puff- 
ball  any  trace  of  yellow  is  left  on  the  knife,  this  is  an  evidence  of 
decomposition,  and  fhngi  in  this  state  are  as  unwholesome  as  tainted 
meat.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  how  he  cooked  puff-balls,  Mr. 
Pakner  stated  that  he  broiled  them. 

James  Cruickshanks  said  that  he  had  been  much  interested  in  the 
facts  given  us  by  Mr.  Palmer,  but  he  would  recommend  every  one 
to  be  very  much  on  their  guard  as  to  what  they  ate.  When  a 
journeyman  gardener,  he  saw  what  he  supposed  to  be  some  very  fine 
mushrooms.  He  took  them  in  and  broiled  them,  and  ate  a  portion, 
and  a  short  time  after  he  was,  for  two  hours,  as  near  being  poisoned 
as  ever  a  man  was  who  escaped.  He  supposed  the  hurtful  charac- 
ter of  these  fungi  was  due  to  their  growing  near  pine  trees. 

Mr.  Palmer  said  that  the  eatable  ftmgi  are  not  marked  by  their 
attractiveness,  and  mentioned  a  case  where  a  family  were  poisoned 
12 
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by  eating  a  white  mushroom  of  attractive  appearance.  There  is 
only  one  safe  ground,  —  to  know  them  as  well  as  we  know  our  com- 
mon vegetables.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  difference 
between  the  bulb  of  a  hyacinth  and  that  of  an  onion,  yet  no  one 
would  ever  mistake  one  for  the  other ;  and  so  while  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  in  words  the  distinction  between  different  mushrooms,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  them  by  the  eye  when  once  educated  to 
do  so.  The  speaker  thought  the  poisonous  qualities  of  mushrooms 
exaggerated.  He  had  eaten  forty  different  kinds.  There  are  in 
Massachusetts  perhaps  a  thousand  different  varieties — as  different 
one  from  another  as  a  cherry  is  from  a  plum,  or  a  raspberry  from  a 
strawberry. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  Mr.  Palmer  said  that  he  did  not  think 
there  was  any  danger  of  finding  deleterious  species  among  the 
mushrooms  of  commerce,  as  there  is  no  variety  likely  to  make  its 
appearance  in  the  beds  of  the  cultivator,  which  he  could  not  easily 
distinguish  from  the  true  kind. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  ftmgus 
tribe,  the  mushroom  and  truffle  especially,  are  very  valuable,  form- 
ing excellent,  agreeable,  and  pleasant  food.  Though  several  are 
known  to  be  harmless,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  it  is  rather 
dangerous  to  eat  those  with  which  we  are  not  familiar.  The  CqpriniLS 
and  the  common  mushroom  are  distinct,  and  there  is  also  a  small 
brown  one  known  as  the  almond  mushroom,  having  a  taste  like 
almonds.  The  common  mushroom  is  well  known,  and  if  we  get  to 
be  as  familiar  with  the  family  generally  as  we  are  with  beets  and 
turnips,  they  would  be  available  as  food.  At  present  the  number 
esteemed  as  wholesome  will  not  count  much  in  comparison  with  the 
injurious  species. 

Mr.  Palmer  said  that  the  provision  of  food  in  this  country  was 
such  that  we  had  availed  ourselves  of  the  fungi  to  a  very  small  ex- 
tent only,  but  in  other  countries  it  was  different.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  would  regard  our  waste  of  fUngi  as  we  should  the  rotting 
of  grapes  in  the  vineyard.  Large  quantities  of  mushrooms  are 
eaten  by  the  Chinese  in  California ;  they  are  grown  in  Mexico  and 
imported  from  thence  into  San  Francisco.  The  speaker  said  that 
he  ate  the  common  horse  mushroom,  or  champignon,  and  regarded 
them  as  nutritious.  They  are  rich  in  nitrogen  and  take  the  place 
of  meat,  yielding  a  gravy  like  that  of  meat.  They  live  like  animals, 
absorbing  oxygen  and  giving  off  carbon — the  reverse  of  phaeno- 
gamous  plants. 
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Leander  Wetherell  asked  whether  any  of  the  ftmgi  were  poison- 
ous at  times,  and  at  other  times  innoxious. 

Mr.  Pahner  replied  that  a  poisonous  species  is  so  from  the  moment 
of  its  birth ;  a  wholesome  one  is  so  until  it  decays.  Eventually 
they  are  attacked  by  maggots  and  go  the  way  of  all  living  things. 

Mr.  Wetherell  said  that  many  farmers  have  stated  that  their  cattle 
have  been  poisoned  by  eating  the  com  fhngus,  while  a  writer  says 
this  is  extremely  rare.  There  was  more  of  this  Aingus  the  past 
season  than  ever  before,  though  it  is  said  to  be  most  prevalent  in  wet 
seasons,  and  the  last  summer  was  very  dry.  He  never  saw  so  much 
in  all  his  life  before,  as  he  saw  in  one  cornfield  of  about  three 
acres ;  but  he  heard  of  only  now  and  then  a  case  of  poisoning.  He 
thought  the  liking  for  fVmgi  as  an  article  of  food,  an  acquired  taste, 
and  he  would  give  the  same  advice  in  regard  to  using  them  as  he  did 
to  a  young  lady  who  was  going  out  to  collect  autumn  leaves,  and 
asked  how  to  avoid  dogwood,  ivy,  and  other  poisonous  plants,  viz. : 
to  gather  nothing  but  what  you  know  is  harmless. 

Mr.  Palmer  agreed  entirely  with  the  gentlemen  who  thought  no 
one  should  attempt  to  gather  or  eat  mushrooms  until  they  could 
distinguish  between  the  harmless  and  noxious  so  as  not  to  feel 
the  slightest  fear.  People  would  sometimes  bring  him  six  different 
kinds  for  a  name,  not  recognizing  any  difference  between  them.  He 
did  not  think  the  taste  for  mushrooms  was  an  acquired  one.  The 
noxious  fimgi  have  a  slimy  taste,  or  an  earthy  flavor ;  on  the  con- 
trary the  wholesome  ones  have  an  appetizing  flavor.  We  shall 
never  learn  the  distinction  between  the  wholesome  and  the  pois- 
onous kinds  by  sitting  down  and  saying  that  no  one  knows  any- 
thing about  them. 

John  C.  Hovey  said  there  were  many  eatable  kinds ;  he  had  him- 
self eaten  seven  different  kinds.  He  thought  we  should  study  and 
know  them  as  well  as  we  know  a  Bartlett  pear.  Those  which  he  is 
acquainted  with  he  knows  certainly. 

Mrs.  Wolcott  asked  whether  the  discovery  of  more  smut  on  the 
com  last  year  than  before,  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
to  take  the  advice  of  scientists,  and  destroy  the  spores.  If  there 
wei-e  half  a  dozen  heads  filled  with  smut,  that  was  enough  to  seed 
all  Worcester  county.  She  thought  the  farmers  might  eradicate  it 
if  they  would. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussion  announced  for  the 
next  Saturday  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Slade's  Prize 
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Essay,  the  Improvement  and  Ornamentation  of  Suburban  and 
Country  Roads. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  10,  1877. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  W.  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication  and  Discussion,  who  remarked  that  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  exhibited  by  John  B.  Moore  were  the  finest 
ever  seen  here,  and  before  taking  up  the  topic  assigned  for  discus- 
sion, called  on  Mr.  Moore  for  information  as  to  their  culture. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  a  great  part  of  whatever  credit  was  due  for 
the  roses  belonged  to  his  son,  but  that  they  had  not  yet  succeeded 
in  growing  them  up  to  their  ideas  of  perfection.     They  were  grown 
in  pots  during  the  summer,  and  after  the  wood  was  ripened  were 
placed  in  the  house.     This  was  done  about  the  middle  of  December, 
previous  to  which  time  the  tops,  and  sometimes  the  soil  in  the  pots, 
were  frozen.    He  endeavored  to  prevent  rather  than  to  destroy  in- 
sects, and  to  this  end  smoked  the  plants  once  a  week,  whether  any 
insects  were  visible  or  not.     The  only  insects  he  had  had  besides 
the  green  fly,  were  a  few  green  worms.     The  plants  exhibited  were 
potted  on  last  spring  and  were  bloomed  in  the  same  pots  that  they 
were  in  last  summer.     He  shifted  once  a  year ;  the  largest  plants 
were  imported  two  years  ago.     The  pots  were  plunged  two-thirds 
of  their  depth  in  coal  ashes,  while  out  doors,  and  about  three  feet 
apart  in  the  ftdl  sunlight.     Mr.  Moore  thought  it  very  important  to 
plunge  them  a  suilicicnt  distance  apart  to  give  plenty  of  air  between. 
They  were  watered  once  a  day,  or  twice  if  they  needed  it,  fix)m  the 
hydrant,  with  considerable  force.     When  the  weather  became  so 
cold  that  there  was  danger  of  bursting  the  pots,  the  space  between 
was  filled  with  leaves.     When  the  plants  were  first  placed  in  the 
house  the  temperature  was  kept  quite  low,  but  afterwards  they  had 
more  warmth.     They  were  grown  in  a  low  house,  and  there  also 
were  watered  from  a  hydrant  with  a  hundred  feet  head,  though  the 
full  force  was  not  used.     He  had  been  cutting  flowers  for  more  than 
a  month.     He  did  not  think  it  made  much  diflference  whether  the 
tops  were  frozen  or  not,  but  thought  it  did  some  good.     The  main 
thing  is  to  ripen  the  wood. 
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The  Chairmaii  remarked  that  if  frost  was  not  necessary  the  wood 
might  be  ripened  much  earlier  than  if  it  was. 

Mr.  Moore  continaed  by  saying  that  he  was  not  yet  satisfied  as  to 
the  best  way  of  pruning.  Some  growers  recommend  cutting  down 
to  three  or  four  buds,  but  strong  growers  must  be  pruned  longer 
than  weak  ones.  He  cut  enough  flowers  last  summer  to  pay  for 
the  care  of  the  plants. 

E.  W.  Buswell  asked  Mr.  Moore  whether  he  thought  it  prefer- 
able to  expose  the  plants  to  Arosts  or  to  ripen  the  wood  by  drying. 

Mr.  Moore  replied  that  he  had  practised  but  one  method, — 
fi*eezing,  —  though  he  had  withheld  water  in  the  fall.  He  did  not 
think  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  had  been  frozen,  but  the  surfaces  cer- 
tainly had. 

James  Cartwright  said  that  he  had  adopted  the  same  method  as 
Mr.  Moore  had  described,  but  had  planted  some  out  and  did  not  see 
much  difference  between  them  and  those  grown  in  pots.  He  gener- 
ally froze  them,  but  had  some  not  frozen  and  did  not  see  much  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  he  struck  a  lot  of  plants  last  spring,  which 
were  coming  into  bloom. 

Mr.  Cartwright  said  that  he  intended  to  grow  all  his  plants  out- 
doors next  year.  He  thought  young  plants  did  better  than  large 
ones.  He  did  not  think  that  plants  in  pots  bloomed  earlier  than 
those  planted  out.  In  his  opinion,  all  the  roses  forced  to  bloom  at 
Christmas  cost  more  money  than  could  be  got  for  them. 

M.  H.  Merriam  said  that  from  his  experience  the  present  winter, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  forcing  roses  which  had  not  been 
exposed  to  frost  was  not  successfld.  There  are  some  plants  which 
it  is  necessary  to  ripen  off  and  expose  to  a  certain  degree  of  cold, 
among  which  are  the  lily  of  the  valley  and  the  strawberry. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  there  is  no  frost  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, yet  pears  are  grown  successlhlly  there.  He  did  not  know  that 
pear  trees  are  benefited  by  frost.  It  is  true  that  the  California  peai's 
are  not  equal  in  flavor  to  those  of  Massachusetts,  but,  so  far  as 
growth  and  productiveness  are  concerned,  they  have  settled  the 
question  whether  frost  is  necessary  to  the  pear.  It  appears  from 
the  attempt  of  Mr.  Simpson  to  grow  three  crops  of  grapes  in  two 
years,  that  a  period  of  rest  is  necessary.  The  leaves  fall  without 
any  frost,  from  want  of  sufficiently  high  temperature.  To  produce 
fruit  there  must  be  a  preparation  of  the  sap,  which  in  certain  varie- 
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ties  of  the  pear,  such  as  the  Dix,  is  not  effected  in  less  than  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  Time  is  reqnired  to  prepare  and  consolidate  the 
juices.  Tea,  and  other  ever-blooming  roses,  do  not  succeed  if  taken 
out  of  the  ground  and  put  immediately  into  the  house ;  they  require 
time  to  prepare  for  blooming,  and  should  not  be  pruned  too  early, 
but  you  cannot  check  the  growth  entirely.  For  the  majority  of  our 
common  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  currant,  frost  is  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  frost  might  be  beneficial,  even  if 
not  necessary. 

Mr.  Hovey  did  not  think  it  was  ;  Nature,  in  placing  fruits  in  a 
northern  climate,  made  them  capable  of  enduring  frost,  but  it  is 
not  a  necessity  to  them. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevanfs  experience  had  been  that  exposure  to  a 
drought  might  give  results  similar  to  those  produced  by  exposure 
to  frost.  The  object  of  frost  is  to  give  the  plants  a  rest,  and  this 
can  be  imitated  by  drought. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  withholding  water  withholds  a  certain 
amount  of  vigor.  Many  plants  will  die  if  water  be  withheld  for 
a  day  or  two.  Dryness  will  effect  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  but 
not  as  well  as  dryness  with  cold. 

The  Chairman  asked.  Why  stop  at  the  freezing  point  instead  of 
going  lower  and  giving  the  plant  a  more  complete  rest?  He  found 
when  fatigued  that  a  nap  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  refreshed  him  so 
that  he  could  go  on  with  his  work. 

E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.  said  that  anything  that  would  produce  a  rest  and 
a  ripening  of  the  wood,  would  effect  the  object  in  view.  In  our  cli- 
mate the  agency  is  frost ;  the  ripening  of  the  wood  of  the  pear  tree 
is  accomplished  both  with  and  without  frost,  according  to  the  cli- 
mate. Mr.  Rand  gave  an  account  of  his  success  in  forcing  roses 
the  present  winter.  He  had  a  house  about  twenty-five  feet  square, 
filled  with  roses  —  almost  entirely  Gen.  Jacqueminot.  The  greater 
part  of  these  were  struck  from  cuttings  nearly  a  year  ago.  They 
were  turned  out  into  the  garden,  and,  the  summer  being  diy,  were 
occasionally  watered.  They  made  a  good  growth,  and  were  taken 
up  the  last  of  November,  pruned  to  from  two  to  six  eyes,  pot- 
ted in  six  inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  frame  which  was  covered  at 
night.  A  crust  froze  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  nearly 
an  inch  thick.  They  were  brought  into  the  house  in  succession, 
much  air  was  given,  they  were  allowed  to  break  very  slowly,  and 
watered  with  weak  liquid  manure.     The  advantage  of  3'ear  old 
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plants  for  cut  flowers  is  that  they  give  single  buds,  and  there  is 
no  waste  as  with  the  older  plants  which  flower  in  clusters.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  plants ;  some  have  twelve 
or  more  buds,  and  some  only  three  or  four. 

Mr.  Merriam  asked  whether  the  effect  of  frost  was  not  the  same 
as  the  efiect  of  time  and  drought,  without  frost.  His  plants  put  in 
without  frx>st  had  done  poorly. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  gave  his  views  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  drought 
and  frt)st.  When  frost  strikes  a  plant  there  is  a  change  of  densities, 
and  in  cases  there  is  an  apparent  transference  of  nutrient  matter 
from  the  outermost  layers  towards  the  interior.  This  same  move- 
ment also  seems  to  occur  from  the  inspissation  of  sap  through 
drought.  The  subject  is,  however,  an  intricate  one,  and  must  be 
used,  if  at  all,  analogically. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  it  is  admitted  that  the  effect  of  ttost  is  the  same 
as  that  of  heat.  In  Russia  it  has  been  proposed  to  cook  food  by 
subjecting  it  to  intense  cold.  He  had  kept  amar^llis  seeds  in  a 
cold  room,  and  they  came  up  in  half  the  time  required  by  seeds 
which  had  not  been  exposed  to  severe  cold.  Frost  acts  as  a  pre- 
mature ripening,  and  if  the  degree  is  not  too  great  it  does  no  harm. 
He  had  known  Tea  rose  bushes  to  split  open  from  the  effect  of  frost. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  practical  question  for  us  is,  whether 
there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  bring  our  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses 
into  bloom  earlier  than  we  do  now. 

Mr.  Cartwright  said  that  he  had  forced  this  class  of  roses  for 
seven  years.  He  had  always  put  them  into  the  house  the  first  of 
December,  and  the  first  year  he  began  to  cut  flowers  on  the  7th  of 
January ;  the  next  year  on  the  17th  ;  this  year  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary. Generally  he  began  cutting  from  the  17th  to  the  20th  of 
January. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  he  could  not  conceive  of  the 
ripening  of  plants  so  as  to  start  them  earlier,  and  Mr.  Cartwright 
replied  that  he  could  not. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  said  that  by  a  judicious  application  of  drought  he 
had  flowered  hardy  roses  at  Christmas. 

Mr.  Cartwright  had  had  roses  in  bloom  before  Christmas,  but 
they  cost  him  a  dollar  apiece. 

Mr.  Merriam  said  that  his  roses  had,  unlike  Mr.  Cartwright's, 
bloomed  unusually  early  this  year.  He  mentioned  an  instance  where 
the  culture  of  the  grape  had  been  attempted  in  a  very  moist  climate 
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in  tropical  South  America  with  poor  success,  and  the  roots  of  the 
vine  were  laid  partially  bare,  thus  producing  an  artificial  drought, 
which  caused  good  crops  to  ripen. 

Mr.  Rand  called  attention  to  the  flowers  of  Hexacentris  Mysorensis, 
exhibited  by  him.  This  is  a  new  flower  because  old,  having  been 
introduced  many  years  ago,  and  since  gone  out  of  cultivation.  It 
is  a  native  of  Mysore,  and  a  climber  like  the  Thuribergia^  to  which 
it  is  closely  allied.  It  produces  racemes  of  richly  colored  flowers, 
of  unique  form,  which,  though  they  do  not  keep  long  in  water,  last 
a  good  while  on  the  plant,  presenting  a  very  graceftil  appearance. 

The  discussion  on  roses  continued  so  long  that  the  special  assign- 
ment, the  Improvement  and  Ornamentation  of  Suburban  and  Country 
Roads,  the  subject  of  Dr.  Slade's  Prize  Essay,  was  postponed  for  a 
week.  It  was  announced  that  possibly  Prof.  Stockbridge,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  might  be  in  town  on  the  next 
Saturday,  in  which  case  he  would  lecture  before  the  Society  on 
"  Fertilizers,"  and  the  subject  first  assigned  would  be  fiirther  post- 
poned. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  17,  1877. 

W.  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  in  the  chair. 

The  number  of  plants  on  exhibition  was  less  than  usual,  but  among 
them  was  one  of  Bogiera  elegana,  which  C.  M.  Atkinson,  who  was 
called  on  by  the  Chair  to  give  information  concerning  it,  said  was  a 
native  of  the  temperate  regions  of  Gautemala,  and  a  very  valuable 
plant  for  exhibition,  as  it  could  always  be  depended  upon  for  a 
specimen. 

Mr.  Atkinson  went  on  to  speak  of  the  reports  of  the  weekly 
exhibitions  of  the  Society  in  the  "  Evening  Transcript."  He  al- 
luded to  the  feverish  impatience  with  which  the  reports,  in  the 
"Gardener's  Chronicle,"  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
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exhibitions  at  Chiswick  were  looked  for,  and  said  that  the  reports 
of  our  own  exhibitions  in  the  *' Transcript"  were  read  with  much 
eagerness.  He  thought  it  desirable  that  they  should  contain  the 
names  of  varieties  in  prize  collections. 

Other  gentlemen  made  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  after  which 
Professor  Levi  Stockbridge,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, was  introduced,  and  delivered  a  lecture,  of  which  the  substance 
is  here  given,  on 

Fertilizers. 

Prof.  Stockbridge  expressed  his  feeling  of  obligation  to  the 
Society  for  the  opportunity  to  give  his  views  on  a  subject  which  he 
r^arded  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  nation.  The  first  idea 
that  strikes  an  individual  in  considering  the  subject  is  that  it  has 
been  diBCussed  year  after  year  and  the  same  questions  repeated 
under  no  new  circumstances.  The  inquiry  arises  whether  in  this 
matter  there  is  anything  settled.  Something  ought  by  this  time  to 
be  finished  and  made  a  rule  of  practice.  In  endeavoring  to  arrive  at 
certainty  in  regard  to  this  subject,  we  find,  first,  that  there  is  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  seaboard  states,  which  have  been 
longest  settled,  absolute  necessity  for  artificial  fertilization.  The  soil 
has  been  tilled  so  long,  and  so  much  has  been  carried  away  in  the  form 
of  crops,  that  it  is  far  less  fertile  than  when  cultivation  began.  This 
point  being  established,  it  follows,  secondly,  that  the  same  state  of 
things  will  always  continue,  unless  the  soil  is  assisted  by  artificial 
means.  By  Nature's  processes,  aU  crops  decaying  on  the  soil,  it 
becomes  marvellously  fertile,  but  when  we  come  we  produce  an 
entirely  different  state  of  things.  AU^the  agencies  of  Nature  work 
together  to  prepare  plant  food,  but  our  power  to  remove  is  greater 
than  Nature's  to  prepare,  and  will  so  continue. 

The  third  point  is.  How  shall  we  supply  by  artificial  means  the 
deficiency  which  we  have  artificially  created? 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  aid  nature  in  developing  plant  food  by 
tillage,  under  which  term  the  speaker  included  all  physical  opera- 
tions on  the  soil.  The  next  is  to  put  back,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
material  carried  away.  We  find  after  using  our  crops  that  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  reftise  left,  and  to  put  that  back  is  the  most 
natural  way  of  supplying  food  to  our  crops.  This  brings  us  to 
barn-yard  manure,  the  best  fertilizer,  for  all  the  general  purposes  of 
the  farm,  that  we  shall  ever  find,  for  it  not  only  feeds  the  plant,  but 
produces  important  physical  effects  on  the  soil. 
13 
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Our  fourth  point  is,  Will  the  waste  of  all  material  put  back  on  the 
land  in  the  most  advantageous  way,  keep  up  its  fertility?  No,  not 
if  every  particle  is  saved.  According  to  the  last  census,  there  were 
in  Massachusetts  942,000  acres  of  tillage  land,  while  the  whole 
quantity  of  farm  yard  manure,  or  fertilizers  from  the  reftise  of  the 
crops,  was  but  422,000  cords — an  average  of  only  about  one  and  a 
half  loads  to  the  acre.  We  must  look  outside  of  this  source.  Is 
there  any  substitute?  The  lecturer  answered,  Yes,  — it  is  proved, 
not  specially  by  him,  or  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  or  by  Liebig,  or  by 
Dr.  Nichols,  but  by  the  individual  experiments  of  each,  that  other 
substances  will  do  the  work  of  feeding  plants. 

Farmers  ought  to  take  in  the  fact  that  plants  never  feed  on 
manure  or  soil  as  such  ;  these  become  nourishment  to  plants  only 
when  such  compound  substances  are  taken  to  pieces,  and  separated 
into  their  original  elements.  We  speak  of  piles,  cords,  or  loads  of 
manure,  but  plants  never  feed  in  bulk,  either  on  phosphate  in 
nodules,  or  magnesia  in  talc,  or  soda  in  mica,  or  potash  in  feldspar. 
These  materials  are  of  no  use  in  those  forms.  The  soil  must  be 
changed  ;  yard  manure  must  be  changed,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  till  our  soils.  Will  not  potash  in  the  form  of  oxide  of  potassium 
be  worth  just  as  much  to  the  plant  as  in  the  form  of  yard  manui-e  ? 
Science  and  common  sense  say.  Yes.  There  is  no  other  conclusion 
to  come  to.  In  fact  it  must  be  better  because  more  readily  access- 
ible. 

Up  to  this  point  scientists  and  practical  men  agree  —  chemicals 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  for  plant  food  as  yard  manure. 
Ai*e  we  ready  to  act  on  this  con  elusion  ?  Pure  science  does  not 
amount  to  much  unless  we  can  put  it  into  practice  on  the  land. 
We  want  to  go  on  to  our  inaccessible,  barren  hills  with  substances 
which  will  enable  us  to  do  there  what  we  do  in  our  home  lots  with 
yard  manure. 

We  have  a  soil  that  begins  to  fail.  Why  ?  Is  it  because  every- 
thing that  plants  feed  on  is  gone,  or  because  only  one  or  two  ele- 
ments are  gone?  A  plant  uses  large  quantities  of  potash,  which  is 
very  scarce  and  very  hard  to  develop  from  potash  feldspar.  In  our 
New  England  soils  the  first  element  deficient  is  potash,  and  when 
this  is  gone  crops  refuse  to  grow.  Sterility  may  result  from  the 
absence  of  one  element,  and  common  sense  says,  supply  the  miss- 
ing element.  Science  further  tells  us  to  analyze  the  soil,  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  missing  element  is,  and  this  is  also  good  common  sense, 
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but  the  trouble  is  that  it  is  impracticable.  The  chemist,  with  his 
strong  acids,  will  bring  out  potash  where  the  plant  cannot,  and 
therefore  he  is  not  a  correct  guide.  Not  knowing  the  presence  in  the 
soil  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  plants  in  available  form,  is  it 
possible  to  apply  an  artificial  fertilizer  which  will  supply  all  their  re- 
quirements and  which  may  be  called  a  complete  manure  ?  It  has 
been  proved,  and  the  fact  is  the  common  knowledge  and  property 
of  every  one,  that  in  the  soil  of  the  seaboard  states  three  elements 
are  wanting,  which  if  supplied  will  form  a  perfect  manure.  In  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  to-day,  if  potash,  nitrogen, 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  compounded  in  proper  proportions,  we  can, 
as  a  system,  depend  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  barn-yard  manure, 
and  in  some  respects  they  are  superior.  The  question  arises.  Can 
we  apply  this  system  in  practice?  and  here  come  in  the  Stock- 
bridge  theory  and  fertilizers.  This  theory  asks,  If  these  three  chem- 
icals make  a  complete  manure,  is  there  any  rule  by  which  to  com- 
pound them  for  plants  ?  Plants  may  differ  greatly  in  their  compo- 
sition, and  the  same  plant  may  have  different  components  in  its 
different  parts.  Is  this  composition  accidental  or  in  obedience  to 
law?  We  know  that  we  can  compel  or  tempt  a  plant  to  take  up 
imnatural  material,  but  in  general  the  composition  of  plants  is  by  a 
fixed  law.  The  manure  must  correspond  to  the  composition  of  the 
plant ;  that  for  tobacco  or  onions  must  be  made  different  from  that 
for  wheat.  The  Stockbridge  theory  says.  Know  your  plant,  give  to 
it  the  materials  required  by  its  peculiar  composition,  and  give  them 
in  soluble  form.  Other  points  have  been  established,  and  now  the 
question  is  how  to  fit  the  plant.  We  must  make  a  fertilizer  for  a 
potato  in  one  way,  and  for  com  or  wheat  in  a  different  way,  and 
make  it  so  as  to  present  the  food  in  an  available  form.  The  gentle- 
men present  knew  something  of  this  theory  and  how  the  formula  for 
fifty  bushels  of  com  or  one  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  is  stated. 
Those  who  know  how  much  influence  is  exerted  on  our  crops  by  the 
sun,  frost,  and  air,  ask  whether  Nature  is  not  against  us  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  theory.  The  lecturer  admitted  that  certainly  she  was 
at  times,  and  that  owing  to  causes  unknown  to  us,  or  not  under  our 
control,  this  system  might  sometimes  fail,  but  he  felt  sure  that,  in 
the  average  of  ten  years,  it  would  produce  the  results  promised. 
There  are  a  thousand  side  issues,  and  many  pros  and  cons,  and 
many  questions  may  be  asked,  but  an  experience  of  eight  or  nine 
years  on  all  soils  had  given  him  confidence  in  the  system.     It  has 
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been  tried  and  found  equally  beneficial  in  all  the  states,  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana. 

Facts  gathered  for  and  against  the  system,  seem  to  prove  that 
we  may  by  this  method  very  materially  lessen  the  uncertainties 
which  surround  cultivators,  and  make  the  hills,  the  remote  parts, 
and  the  sterile  lands  of  our  farms  fertile.  Prof.  Stockbridge  closed 
by  repeating  the  statement  that  while  some  of  the  ideas  which  he 
expressed  were  original  with  him,  others  had  long  been  common 
property,  Liebig  perhaps  being  first  to  publish  them. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Prof.  Stockbridge  could  not  have  spoken 
on  a  more  interesting  subject,  and  that  he  would  receive  the  thanks 
of  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  An  opportunity  would  now 
be  given  for  members  who  wished  to  ask  Prof.  Stockbridge  any 
question,  to  do  so. 

William  D.  Philbrick  said  that  Prof.  Stockbridge  had  veiy  clearly 
stated  his  theory,  and  that  he  felt  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  due  to  him.  But  he  had  not  touched  on  the  branch  of  hus- 
bandry in  which  the  speaker  was  engaged,  vijz.,  market  gardening. 
Market  gardeners  are  differently  situated  from  farmers  in  general, 
whose  supply  of  manure  is  limited  to  the  cattle  kept  on  the  farm. 
He  could  get  all  the  stable  manure  he  needed  by  paying  for  it,  but 
he  wished  to  be  sure  of  growing  the  largest  crops  at  the  least  ex- 
pense for  fertilizers.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  vegetables  could 
be  raised  for  market  on  Prof.  Stockbridge's  system. 

Prof.  Stockbridge  replied  that  he  disliked  to  go  farther  in  theory 
than  in  practice,  and  that  he  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with 
market  gardening.  On  a  farm  he  would  use  chemicals  in  combina- 
tion with  barn-yard  manure.  Barn-yard  manure  is  of  uncertain 
composition,  and  the  refuse  of  English  hay  and  Indian  com  cannot 
make  the  best  manure  for  a  potash  crop.  Early  beets  might  be 
manured  with  part  barn-yard  manure  and  part  potash,  which  would 
be  cheaper  than  to  use  all  barn-yard  manure.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Phil- 
brick's  question  whether  he  could  carry  on  a  market  garden  entirely 
with  chemicals,  he  would  say  that  a  market  garden  being,  unlike  a 
farm,  tilled  all  the  time,  organic  matter  must  be  applied  in  some  way, 
and  he  thought  there  was  probably  no  better  way  than  in  stable 
manure,  but  on  a  farm  it  could  be  applied  in  a  cheaper  way,  such 
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as  by  clover  roots  decomposing  in  the  ground.  He  did  not  think  he 
could  do  without  these  on  a  farm. 

The  Chairman  asked  why  the  organic  matter  might  not  be  applied 
in  a  specific  form,  as  for  instance,  peat  composted  with  ashes. 

Prof.  Stockbridge  replied,  that  while  the  yard  manure  effects  this 
object,  we  might  also  apply  straw  or  sea-weed,  or  vary  the  compo- 
sition to  suit  the  soil.  The  soil  must  be  kept  in  proper  absorbent 
condition. 

Josiah  W.  Talbot  said  that  he  had  made  one  definite  experiment 
with  the  Stockbridge  fertilizers.  He  took  an  acre  of  old  pasture 
land  which  had  not  been  manured  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
applied  the  formula  for  fifty  bushels  of  com,  and  kept  a  careful 
account  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  other  expenses.  The  produce 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  bushels  of  ears,  and  the  cost  was 
not  over  forty  cents  per  bushel  of  shelled  com.  The  fertilizer  cost 
a  little  less  than  thirty  dollars.  In  estimating  the  crop  we  should 
value  all  that  we  take  off,  and  in  this  case  the  fodder  nearly  paid 
for  the  fertilizer.  He  did  not  think  the  land  would  have  yielded 
fifteen  bushels  without  the  fertilizer.  He  did  not  try  any  compara- 
tive experiments,  but  his  neighbors  had  land  of  the  same  character, 
manured  with  yard  manure,  which  yielded  more  fodder  but  no 
better  ears,  the  crop  befng  about  seventy  or  eighty  bushels.  He 
charged  himself  with  all  expenses  and  credited  himself  with  the 
crop.  He  did  not  estimate  the  interest  or  the  tax  on  the  land,  for 
it  was  nearly  worthless.  Applied  to  grass  the  fertilizer  doubled 
the  crop.  On  grapes  the  result  was  satisfactory.  These  need 
potash  and  phosphate,  and  but  little  nitrogen. 

John  B.  Moore  said  that  the  Stockbridge  fertilizer  to  produce 
fifty  bushels  of  com  per  acre  cost  twenty-seven  dollars,  and  the 
freight  was  fifty-five  cents,  which  would  bring  the  cost  of  Mr.  Tal- 
bot's com  so  high  that  the  experiment  could  not  be  deemed  success- 
ftd.  He  doubted  whether  northern  com  was  more  valuable  than 
southem,  and  the  latter  could  be  bought  in  Concord  for  sixty-five 
cents  per  bushel.  He  knew  a  hundred  men  who  could  make  a 
better  report  than  Mr.  Talbot's. 

M.  H.  Merriam  said  that  he  tried  an  experiment  with  the  Stock- 
bridge  fertilizers  on  mowing  land,  which  was  not  satisfactory.  He 
had  a  field  of  three  acres  which  had  been  in  grass  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  sometimes  neglected.  A  space  of  average  fertility  was 
measured  off  and  the  fertilizer  applied  to  it,  none  being  put  on  the 
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remainder  of  the  field.  The  tract  where  the  fertilizer  was  applied 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  where  it  was  not.  It  was 
applied  earlj  in  the  spring  and  followed  by  abundant  rains.  This 
failure,  however,  had  not  shaken  his  confidence  in  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  Prof.  Stockbridge's  theory,  for  the  road  to  success  is 
through  failures. 

Robert  Manning  gave  an  account  of  an  experiment  similar  to 
that  made  by  Mr.  Merriam,  which  resulted  more  satisfactorily.  In 
a  mowing  field  an  acre  was  carefhlly  measured,  and  the  Stockbridge 
formula  for  English  ha}^  and  clover  was  applied.  The  increase  in 
the  crop  on  this  acre  over  that  where  no  fertilizer  was  applied  was 
very  plainly  perceptible,  but  the  whole  crop  ha^nng  been  sold  stand- 
ing, the  exact  difi*erence  could  not  be  ascertained.  He  was  quite 
sure,  however,  that  the  increase  in  the  crop  of  last  year  was  not 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Moore  agreed  with  Prof.  Stockbridge  as  to  the  value  of  the 
articles  named  as  fertilizers,  but  in  his  view  tlie  theory  could  not  be 
carried  out.  The  formula  for  potatoes  is,  to  produce  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre,  and  in  like  proportion  for  other  quantities.  Sup- 
pose you  wish  to  produce  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and  apply 
four  times  the  quantity  named,  to  soil  extremely  rich  in  nitrogen. 
In  that  case  the  potatoes  would  all  run  to  tops,  and  you  would  not 
get  any  tubers  at  all.  The  effect  would  be  precisely  the  same  as 
every  one  has  seen  when  potatoes  were  grown  on  the  site  of  a  ma- 
nure heap.  Mr.  Moore  agreed  with  Prof.  Stockbridge,  that  a  soil 
could  not  be  analyzed  so  as  to  afford  any  valuable  results  to  the 
fanner.  Prof.  Mapes  would  invite  fanners  to  send  him  a  little  of 
their  soils  to  analj-ze,  and  he  would  engage  to  tell  them  fh)m  it 
what  fertilizer  to  use.  Suppose  the  sample  happened  to  be  taken 
from  a  spot  where  cattle  had  dropped  manure ;  it  would  then  be 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  correct  result.  Or  if  you  took  an  aver- 
age sample  there  might  be  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  soil  in  one 
field.  Analysis  might  show  potash  where  there  was  none  available 
for  plant  food.  He  thought  that  Prof.  Stockbridge  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  by  bringing  about  the  agitation  of  this  subject, 
but  he  could  distinguish  no  difference  between  the  Stockbridge 
theory  and  that  of  Prof.  Ville,  which  was  promulgated  many  years 
ago.  He  had  used  all  the  articles  of  which  the  Stockbridge  fertili- 
zers are  composed,  for  years. 

Prof.  Stockbridge  was  confident  that  four  hundred  bushels  of  po- 
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tatoes  could  be  raised  by  his  formula,  for  it  was  composed  just  as 
Nature  compounds  the  materials  when  she  makes  a  potato.  Nitro- 
gen is  volatile  and  all  the  time  escaping  into  the  air,  and  if  there  is 
any  nitrogen  in  the  soil  beyond  what  has  been  applied,  and  the 
plant  begins  to  gather  it,  it  must  gather  also  phosphate  and  potash. 
It  is  ahnost  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  surplus  of  nitrogen, 
unless  you  fertilize  with  yard  manure.  It  has  been  asked,  Where 
is  the  limit — why  not  make  fourteen  hundred  as  well  as  four  hun- 
dred bushels?  and  supply  the  necessaiy  air,  carbonic  acid,  simlight 
and  heat.  The  farmer  cannot  go  farther  than  Nature  will  go  with 
him.  The  points  stated  by  Mr.  Moore  are  nothing  new.  The 
speaker  was  not  sure  that  he  knew  what  M.  Ville's  theory  was,  and 
he  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Moore  replied  that  it  was  so  long  since  he  read  M.  Ville's 
book  that  he  was  unable  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  his  theory, 
but  the  book  contained  an  account  of  experiments  in  the  growth  of 
plants  in  distilled  water  and  sand,  with  the  addition  of  the  three 
substances  which  compose  the  Stockbridge  fertilizers.  In  regard 
to  the  surplus  of  nitrogen  in  a  soil,  he  knew  that  such  a  thing  was 
possible.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  value  of  nitrogen,  and  had 
used  large  quantities  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  fix  it. 

Prof.  Stockbridge  advised  Mr.  Moore  to  apply  potash  to  soils 
which  he  suspected  to  contain  nitrogen  in  excess.  The  new  point 
with  him  is,  that  the  best  fertilizer  for  any  crop  is  made  by  com- 
pounding nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  available  form 
and  in  the  same  proportions  as  those  in  that  crop  when  perfectly 
mature. 

Leander  WethereU  read  from  the  translator's  preface  to  M.  Ville's 
lectures  on  agriculture,  as  follows :  "  By  adding,  according  to  M. 
Ville's  system,  nitrogenous  matter,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  potassa — 
that  is  to  say,  a  normal  or  complete  manure — to  calcined  sand,  the 
seed-wheat  being  equal  to  1,  the  crop  is  represented  by  23." 

Prof.  Stockbridge  replied  that  that  was  not  his  theory.  M.  Ville 
did  not  make  any  statement  in  regard  to  mingling  the  substances ; 
lie  did  not  say  that  the  best  manure  for  wheat  would  be  made  by 
combining  these  materials  in  certain  proportions.  The  only  rule 
given  is  in  the  first  lecture — so  many  thousand  pounds  of  yard 
manure  are  a  good  dressing  for  an  acre  for  two  years.  If  of  aver- 
age quality,  it  will  have  so  many  pounds  of  each  constituent,  and 
mineral  fertilizers  must  be  combined  in  the  same  pi-oportions,  but 
he  does  not  give  any  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  plant. 
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Mr.  Wetherell  read  from  M.  Ville's  sixth  lecture,—* '  First :  There 
exist  four  r^ulating  agents  par  excellence  in  the  production  of  vege- 
tables, —  nitrogenous  matter,  phosphate  of  Hme,  potassa,  and  lime. 
Second :  To  preserve  to  the  earth  its  fertility,  we  must  supply  it 
periodically  with  these  four  substances  in  quantities  equal  to  those 
removed  by  the  crops."  Also  from  his  first  lecture :  *'  The  analysis 
of  all  known  vegetables,  or  the  products  extracted  from  them,  leads 
to  this  very  unexpected  fact,  —  that  fifteen  elements  only  concur  in 
these  innumerable  formations.  These  fifteen  elements,  which  alone 
serve  to  constitute  all  vegetable  matter,  are  divided  into  two 
groups: — First:  The  oi^anic  elements,  which  are  encountered 
only  in  the  productions  of  organized  beings,  and  the  source  of 
which  is  found  in  the  air,  and  in  water.  They  are  carbon,  hydr(^n, 
oxygen,  nitrogen.  Second:  The  mineral  elements,  which  resist 
combustion,  and  which  are  derived  from  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe. 
They  are  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  silicium,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  iron,  manganese,  aluminium.'' 

Mr.  Wetherell  said  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  all  but  the  four 
substances  named  are  contained  in  the  soil ;  and  Prof.  Stockbridge 
had  said  that  chemicals  will  do  just  as  well  as  barn-yard  manure  in 
making  crops.  The  speaker  alluded  to  the  sanguine  gentleman 
who  predicted  a  time  coming  when  the  manure  for  an  acre  of 
ground  could  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  and  was  answered 
by  another  gentleman  that  when  that  time  came  ^e  crop  could 
be  carried  in  the  other  pocket.  ,Mr.  Wetherell  asked,  Why 
should  we  handle  barn-yard  manure  if  plant  food  can  be  frirnished 
equally  well  with  so  much  less  bulk  ?  K  Ville  and  Professor  Stock- 
bridge  are  right  in  claiming  what  they,  especially  the  latter,  do,  viz. : 
apply  a  given  amount  of  fertilizers  and  harvest  a  given  amount  of 
corn  per  acre,  say  sixty  or  ninety  bushels,  then  has  farming  become 
well-nigh  an  exact  science.  If  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  reached  this  point  it  has  made  a  valuable  discovery,  and 
only  two  uncertain  points  remain :  one  is  atmospheric  influences,  and 
the  other  is  the  insects  injurious  to  vegetation.  If  these  two  points 
can  be  settled  as  certainly  as  that  relative  to  fertilizers,  then  farm- 
ing would  be  an  exact  science.  Mr.  Wetherell  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  owned  a  small  farm,  and  if  Prof.  Stockbridge  confirms  his 
hypothesis,  as  stated,  he  should  consider  the  value  of  his  farm  more 
than  doubled. 

Nathaniel  T.  Allen  mentioned  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  an  exper- 
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imental  agricultural  school  in  Saxony  and  to  the  views  of  Prof. 
Nobbe,  that  eight  or  nine  inorganic  elements  are  required  by  plants. 
Prof.  Nobbe  had  these  elements  prepared,  and  experimented  in  the 
growth  of  plants  in  distilled  water  with  the  addition  of  these  sub- 
stances, which  mixture  he  termed  ^'  plant  soup."  A  plant  of  buck- 
wheat so  treated  grew  ten  feet  high,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
had  ripened  eight  hundred  perfect  seeds,  which  were  afterwards 
increased  to  a  thousand.  Mr.  Allen  did  not  see  why  Prof.  Nobbe 
had  not  accomplished  just  what  Prof.  Stockbridge  claimed. 

Prof.  Stockbridge  said  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  this  ex- 
periment. Prof.  Nobbe  took  a  buckwheat  plant  and  supplied  it 
with  every  thing  but  soda,  giving  potash  instead,  to  determine 
whether  one  mineral  could  take  the  place  of  another,  and  found 
that  it  could.  This,  however,  does  not  injure  the  view  that  the 
composition  of  a  plant  is  fixed  by  law,  any  more  than  the  fact  that 
a  man  can  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  arsenic  without  injury, 
by  gradually  increasing  the  doses,  proves  that  arsenic  is  a  whole- 
some food. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  WethereU's  question.  Prof.  Stockbridge  said  that 
for  all  purposes  of  the  farmer,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  plant  and  soil,  barn-yard  manure  is  the  best,  but  if  we  consider 
only  the  feeding  of  plants,  chemicals  are  just  as  good.  We  use 
'  barn-yard  manure  on  our  farms  because  we  have  it.  Fish  guano 
and  all  other  waste  materials  which  contain  fertilizing  elements, 
should  be  scrupulously  saved  and  applied  to  the  soil. 

Mr.  Wetherell  said  that  the  precise  point  he  wished  to  ascertain 
is  this :  If  chemicals  will  do  just  as  well  as  barn-yard  manure, 
why  should  a  man  who  has  none  purchase  it,  when  chemicals  are 
just  as  good? 

Prof.  Stockbridge  said  that  he  should  not,  for  chemicals  would 
do  just  as  well  in  feeding  crops,  and  at  less  expense  in  handling. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  close  attention  which  had  been 
given  to  the  discussion  for  nearly  two  hours,  showed  the  deep 
interest  felt  in  the  subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wetherell,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
voted  to  Prof.  Stockbridge  for  his  very  interesting  lecture. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  next  Saturday  the  subject  first 
assigned  for  this  meeting,  viz.,  '^  The  Improvement  and  Ornamenta- 
tion of  Suburban  and  Country  Roads,"  would  be  discussed. 
14 
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MEETING   FOR   DISCUSSION. 

Satubdat,  March  24,  1877. 

The  meetmg  was  called  to  order  by  W.  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion,  who  expressed  the 
hope  that  none  of  the  gardeners  present  would  leave  the  room  before 
the  close  of  the  discussion,  as  he  thought  it  desirable  that  we  should 
compare  notes  freely.  Mr.  Strong  remarked  on  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  varieties  of  the  rose  forced  in  winter  now,  as  com- 
pared with  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Safrano  and  Bon  Silene  were 
almost  the  only  yarieties  used  for  that  purpose,  and  he  called  for 
information  as  to  the  most  desirable  kinds. 

Edwin  Sheppard  said  that  he  had  found  the  Comtesse  de  Serenye 
one  of  the  best  light  colored  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses  for  forcing. 

CM.  Atkinson  mentioned  as  among  the  best,  Bessie  Johnstone, 
President  Thiers,  Centifolia  Rosea,  and  Elie  Morel.  Pierre 
Netting  is  very  large,  but  requires  more  sun  than  we  get  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  La  Reine  is  an  old  variety  and  a  very  firee 
bloomer ;  Mr.  Atkinson  had  had  a  plant  in  an  eight  inch  pot,  with 
twenty-two  flowers.  The  color  has  been  called  washy  by  some.* 
Madam  Lacharme  is  admirable  for  forcing,  but  does  not  stand  well 
in  summer.  Captain  Christy  and  La  France  are  fine  new  kinds. 
Caroline  de  Sansal  is  third  rate  in  comparison  with  many  modern 
kinds.  Baroness  Rothschild  is  very  popular,  but  a  shy  bloomer.  In 
freedom  of  flowering  none  will  compare  with  Gren.  Jacqueminot — 
it  has  too  many  buds.  Mr.  Atkinson  thought  that  the  following 
named  varieties  would  comprise  the  cream  of  the  roses  best  adapted 
for  forcing :  Auguste  Rigotard,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tham,  Bessie  Johnstone,  Captain  Christy,  Centifolia  Rosea,  Claude 
Levet,  Climbing  Victor  Verdier,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Comtesse 
d'  Oxford,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Dupuy-Jamain, 
Edouard  Morren,  Emilie  Hausburg,  Etienue  Levet,  John  Hopper, 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Madame  Lacharme,  Madame  Scipion 
Cochet,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marquis  de  Castellane,  Madem- 
oiselle Eugenie  Verdier,  Monsieur  Noman,  Pierre  Seletzsky,  Presi- 
dent Thiers,  Richard  Wallace,  Paul  Neron. 

James  Cartwnght  had  not  found  Baroness  Rothschild  a  shy 
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bloomer ;  he  had  had  five  or  8iz  bnda  on  a  cluster,  and  thought  it 
the  best  light  colored  variety.  It  has  but  little  fragrance.  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Boule  de  Neige  he  thought  the  best  white  he  had  ever 
seen.  It  is  cup  shaped,  stands  forcing  well,  and  blooms  weU  from 
spring  to  autumn,  but  not  as  well  in  winter,  appearing  to  require 
more  sun  than  we  have  at  that  season. 

Mr.  Sheppard  had  found  Boule  de  Neige  very  satisfactory  as  far 
as  he  had  tried  it ;  it  bloomed  well  in  winter  with  him.  Alfred 
Auber,  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  is  a  yery  fine  bloomer,  of  dark  rose 
color,  and  very  firagrant. 

John  B.  Moore  said  that  he  had  been  surprised  to  see  Boule  de 
Keige  growing  freely  in  the  border  along  with  Tea  roses  at  Mr. 
Tailby's.  In  his  view  the  Baroness  Rothschild  was  the  best  Hybrid 
Perpetual  to  force  for  market.  He  thought  there  were  several  kinds 
that  bloom  as  freely  as  General  Jacqueminot.  The  larger  and  more 
double  a  rose,  the  less  the  number  of  buds  produced  by  it.  Ches- 
hunt  Hybrid  is  a  yery  free  bloomer ;  he  had  had  a  young  plant 
with  fifty  buds.    Beauty  of  Waltham  is  a  good  rose  and  of  good 

Charles  M.  Hovey,  remarked  that  La  Seine  is  one  of  those  pro- 
ductions, which,  like  the  Bartlett  and  Seckel  pears  and  the  Baldwin 
apple,  hold  their  popularity  a  long  time.  When  he  visited  M.  Laf- 
fay,  the  originafibr,  at  Meudon,  in  1844,  it  was  surpassed  in  form, 
size,  or  general  beauty,  by  few  varieties,  and  it  still  stands  among 
the  best.  It  can  only  be  called  washy  in  contrast  to  the  dark  varie- 
ties that  we  have  run  into  of  late. 

Among  the  Teas  there  are  many  beautifrd  roses  of  but  little,  if 
any,  value  for  the  forcing  house,  except  under  certain  conditions. 
Many  of  them  remain  closed  in  the  bud  and  do  not  open  freely. 
The  less  double  sorts  are  the  most  valuable,  but  they  must  be  cut 
very  eaiiy  to  have  them  in  perfection.  General  Jacqueminot  does 
not  stay  long  in  the  bud.  Mr.  Hovey  agreed  with  Mr.  Moore  that 
size  in  roses  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  quantity ;  the  laige  flowered 
varieties  are  difiicult  to  bloom,  especially  under  a  high  temperature. 

Mr.  Sheppard,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Chair,  said  that 
he  thought  Mar6chal  Niel  as  profitable  as  any  of  the  large  roses. 
Jn  a  private  place  he  would  cultivate  the  large  fiowered  varieties, 
but  tiie  smaller  ones  are  more  profitable  for  the  fiorist. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  called  on  to  say  something  of  a  remarkably 
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fine  specimen  of  spinach  exhibited  by  him.  The  seed  was  sown  the 
last  week  in  August,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  the  plants  were 
covered  with  sedge.  The  winter  was  favorable  to  the  keeping  of 
the  spinach  because  the  snow  came  early.  He  had  found  that  his 
seedling  carnations,  of  which  he  had  a  large  bed,  came  out  in 
admirable  order  this  spring.  Feverfew  passed  safely  through  the 
winter  and  came  into  flower  early.  He  used  large  quantities  of 
pine  needles  for  covering ;  their  elasticity  made  them  the  best  of 
all  materials  for  covering  herbaceous  plants  which  carry  their  foliage 
over  winter,  such  as  hollyhocks,  polyanthus,  pansies,  sweet  williams, 
etc.  He  would  not  uncover  so  early  as  this  without  taking  the 
precaution  to  cover  again  if  cold,  and  would  not  uncover  straw- 
berries at  all  yet.  He  considered  covering  in  autumn  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  gardening.  He  would  use  sedge  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees,  which  lie  flat  and  cake  together. 
Tritomas  covered  with  the  latter  are  sure  to  rot. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  opinion  that  oak  and  other  broad 
leaves  make  a  good  covering.  They  are  apt  to  blow  away,  and 
therefore  should  have  some  brush  placed  over  them.  If  used  too 
freely  the  plants  under  them  will  damp  off.  He  thought  the 
branches  of  evergreen  trees  preferable  to  pine  needles,  or  indeed  to 
any  other  covering.  Stable  manure  is  the  worst  covering  that  can 
be  used  for  herbaceous  plants.  * 

John  G.  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and 
Flowers,  called  attention  to  a  plant  of  ^phdeads  splendena^  exhibited 
by  J.  Warren  Merrill. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  in  the  grand  old  days  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  exhibitions  at  Chiswick,  this  plant  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Cole,  one  of  the  best  plant  growers  in  England. 
He  had  seen  a  plaht  five  feet  in  diameter,  with  hundreds  of  flowers. 
It  should  have  a  very  porous  soil,  and  needs  silica,  and  therefore 
thrives  best  on  peat  and  sand  with  plenty  of  crocks.  It  requires  a 
somewhat  dry  atmosphere,  and  an  intermediate  house,  where  the 
lowest  night  temperature  in  winter  would  be  from  85°  to  40**.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Other  good  varieties  are 
humilis  and  macrantha  rosea. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  plant  is  not  new,  but  though  introduced 
many  years  ago,  it  has  not  been  seen  here  of  late  years.  In  this 
country  it  has  been  very  little  grown,  and  he  was  doubted  whether 
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it  oonld  be.  The  plant  exhibited,  though  a  small  one,  was  a  re- 
markably fine  specimen.  In  England  it  has  been  exhibited  at 
some  of  the  great  flower  shows  as  one  of  twelve  magnificent  speci- 
mens, and  in  such  a  condition  it  is  veiy  beantifld,  but  there  were 
only  two  or  three  cultivators  who  ever  grew  it  so,  and  even  there  it 
has  seldom  been  seen  of  late.  It  requires  a  peculiar  temperature 
and  a  very  dry  atmosphere  and  proper  soil ;  once  overwatering  will 
ruin  it,  and  drying  is  equally  hurtAil.  The  treatment  should  be 
similar  to  that  of  heaths,  but  it  is  more  difilcult  to  cultivate. 

James  Ciiiickshanks  said  that  in  his  younger  days  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  two  or  three  varieties,  and  it  was  then  called  Hdi" 
ehrysum.  He  knew  of  a  case  in  which  some  plants  were  placed  in 
the  cool  end  of  a  pine  stove,  and  others  in  the  greenhouse ;  the  lat- 
ter did  best  and  fiowered  strongest.  He  had  seen  very  handsome 
specimens  two  feet  high  and  a  foot  and  a  half  across. 

Mr.  Atkinson  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hovey  in  regard  to  the 
limited  extent  to  which  it  was  cultivated  in  England.  It  was  more 
or  less  cultivated  in  every  collection,  whole  pits  being  devoted  to  it, 
and  it  was  a  common  market  garden  plant.  It  is  a  ticklish  thing 
to  handle,  but  easy  to  grow  with  right  treatment.  He  thought  he 
could  grow  it  successftilly  if  he  watered  it  himself,  but  not  if  every- 
body put  on  water  fVom  a  hydrant. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  one  of  the  causes  of  failure  with  such  plants 
as  this  is  doubtless  excessive  watering  from  the  hydrant.  Mr. 
Cruickshanks  had  been  at  Mr.  Pontey's,  and  seen  the  magnificent 
specimens  grown  there.  Mr.  Hovey  had  fine  young  plants  many 
years  ago,  when  they  were  put  in  charge  of  a  skilfVil  gardener,  and 
were  placed  in  a  house  with  the  azaleas,  but  they  did  not  succeed — 
they  would  go  back.  We  can  grow  two  or  three  kinds  of  heath 
successfully,  such  as  caffira  and  densa^  but  Cavendishii  and  others 
are  much  more  difScult.  Like  them,  the  plant  under  consideration 
requires  a  place  where  the  roots  shall  not  be  subjected  to  too  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  moisture. 

Mr.  Cruickshanks  said  that  the  cause  of  failure  was  too  little  care 
in  watering — if  too  dry  the  plants  are  ruined,  and  if  too  wet  the 
roots  will  rot. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  after  so  much  had  been  said  of  the 
difficulty  of  growing  this  plant,  many  would  be  disposed  to  exper- 
iment and  see  just  how  difficult  it  is. 

So  much  time  had  been  consumed  in  the  above  discussion  that  it 
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was  TOted  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  '^  ImproTement  and 
Ornamentation  of  Suburban  and  Country  Boads,"  for  another 
week. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  81,  1877. 

W,  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussion,  pre- 
siding. The  Chairman  remarked  on  the  fine  display  of  plants  and 
flowers  in  the  room,  and  called  for  any  information  that  the  mem- 
bers might  have  concerning  them.  As  none  was  offered,  the  speo- 
ial  assignment,  the  ''  Improvement  and  Ornamentation  of  Suburban 
and  Country  Boads,"  was  taken  up.  This,  the  Chairman  said,  had 
been  postponed,  not  because  of  its  lack  of  interest,  but  because  the 
objects  exhibited  on  previous  Saturdays  could  best  be  discussed 
while  present  before  us.  Travellers  are  struck  with  the  excellence 
of  the  roads  in  England,  and  the  park-like  character  of  the  scenery — 
not  merely  of  the  places  set  apart  as  public  parks,  but  of  the  country 
generaUy .  This  arises  in  a  great  measure  firom  the  excellence  of  the 
roads,  and  the  hedges  by  which  they  are  bounded.  We  think  there 
is  no  country  like  our  own,  but  in  many  respects  it  is  crude  and 
imfinished,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  our  roads,  the  margins  of 
which  are  often  in  a  most  untidy  condition,  even  when  the  carriage 
way  is  well  kept.  The  best  means  of  ornamenting  roads  are  not  so 
well  defined  as  the  method  of  forming  a  good  road-bed.  In  the 
dty  of  Newton,  where  the  speaker  resides,  there  was  talk  of  estab- 
lishing a  public  park,  but  he  thought  there  was  a  great  work  to  be 
done  first  in  the  streets,  which  are  now  in  a  scanddous  condition  as 
regards  neatness.  Private  ways  in  such  a  condition  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  the  owner,  and  care  and  attention  should  be  given  to 
this  point  before  establishing  a  public  park. 

Aaron  Davis  Capen  said  that  a  fatal  mistake  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  streets,  was  in  planting  too  many  trees.  As  an  example  of 
too  close  planting  he  pointed  to  the  trees  in  the  cemetery  opposite, 
standing  so  close  as  to  be  drawn  up  as  in  a  forest.  That  is  the 
way  to  plant  if  a  forest  is  wanted,  but  not  for  ornament.  He  had 
noticed  the  planting  of  trees  on  the  Conunon,  when  there  were 
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already  three  or  four  times  too  many.  Instead  of  buying  more,  he 
would  take  np  a  large  proportion  of  those  now  growing.  The  case 
was  similar  with  many  of  the  ways  laid  ont  during  the  late  period 
of  inflation.  He  conld  point  to  trees  set  out  twenty-five  years  ago, 
which  are  now  all  drawn  up  for  want  of  room. 

John  B.  Moore  said  that  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  improving 
the  appearance  of  our  roads  is  to  get  rid  of  nuisances.  By  a  recent 
act  of  the  Legislature,  authority  is  given  to  towns  to  pass  by-laws, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superior  Court,  for  this  purpose. 
The  town  of  Concord,  where  he  resides,  had  passed  such  a  by-law, 
and  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  road  commissioners  to  remove  from 
the  roadsides  all  piles  of  wood,  manure,  stones,  rubbish,  or  other 
unsightiy  objects.  The  people  generally  have  acquiesced  in  the 
law,  and  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  an  appeal  to  the  courts  to 
enforce  it.  The  residents  in  the  village  have  cleaned  up  the  brush, 
and  mowed  the  grass  by  the  roadsides.  The  speaker  agreed  with  Mr. 
Capen  that  trees  were  frequentiy  planted  too  close ;  he  thought  elms 
should  be  a  hundred  feet  apart.  The  danger  is  that  if  they  are 
planted  too  closely,  with  the  idea  of  thinning  out,  it  will  not  be 
done.  As  to  thinning  the  trees  on  Boston  Common,  as  Mr.  Capen 
would  do  if  he  had  the  power,  he  would  be  hung  in  fifteen  minutes 
after  doing  it.  The  speaker  did  not  approve  the  action  of  the 
Society  in  regard  to  the  Paddock  elms,  which  were  so  much 
decayed  as  to  be  dangerous.  People  may  like  to  see  walls  grown 
up  to  a  solid  hedge  with  wild  shrubbery,  but  he  regarded  it  as  evi- 
dence of  a  poor  farmer ;  it  wastes  his  land  and  affords  a  harbor 
for  skunks,  woodchucks,  and  other  vermin.  He  would  ornament 
roads  by  planting  trees  or  saving  those  standing,  and  did  not  like 
to  see  trees  planted  too  regularly,  but  the  first  step  must  be  the 
adoption  of  by-laws  to  prevent  nuisances. 

Leander  Wetherell  agreed  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Moore,  and  felt 
that  the  Society  made  a  mistake  in  desiring  to  retain  the  Paddock 
elms.  The  trees  on  the  Common  would  not  all  bear  out  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  in  regard  to  crowding ;  some  of  those  on 
Beacon  street  had  long  limbs,  reaching  nearly  across  the  street, 
though  planted  near  together.  Mr.  Wetherell  spoke  of  the  influ- 
ence of  trees  in  keeping  roads  wet,  though  perhaps  such  roads  were 
not  well  made,  and  were  not  underdrained.  Trees  were  sometimes 
removed  on  account  of  keeping  the  road  wet.  He  spoke  of  cases 
where  road-masters  had  ordered  trees  cut  down  for  this  reason.    A 
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well  built  road  might  be  planted  with  trees  without  becoming  too  wet. 
Mr.  Wetherell  alluded  to  the  long  and  beautiful  avenue  of  trees  at 
Col.  BuBsell's  farm  in  Milton,  planted  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
which  surprised  him  by  the  taste  displayed  at  that  early  day,  and 
to  the  roads  in  Amherst,  Northampton,  Hatfield,  and  Sunderland, 
bordered  with  beautifid  tre«s.  Jenny  Lind  and  other  foreigners 
were  attracted  to  Hatfield,  summer  after  summer,  by  the  beauty  of 
the  elms.  Mr.  Wetherell  said  that  although  there  are  objections  to 
trees,  he  was  not  opposed  to  planting  them,  and  it  was  delightfhl 
to  pass  through  a  street  lined  on  both  sides  with  rock  maples,  which 
tree  he  thought  was  surpassed  by  few  for  ornamental  street  plant- 
ing. It  succeeds  better  than  the  elm,  and,  though  not  as  graceftd, 
is  clean  and  free  from  vermin  in  summer,  and  far  more  beautifhl 
in  its  autumnal  hues.  Large  quantities  of  sap  for  sugar  making 
are  in  some  places  drawn  from  rock  maple  trees  growing  in  the 
street.  Mr.  Wetherell  spoke  of  the  general  foimation  of  tree  plant- 
ing associations  through  the  country,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Moore 
in  regard  to  the  good  effect  of  the  by-law  mentioned  by  him.  He 
would  remove  hedges  from  the  roadside,  especially  the  wild  cherry 
trees,  which  form  a  harbor  for  caterpillars.  The  eye  of  a  traveller 
is  always  attracted  to  a  farm  well  cultivated  inside,  and  with  the 
road  kept  clean  and  neat  outside,  yet  he  regretted  to  see  in  New 
England  so  many  good  farms  and  farmhouses  where  the  roadsides 
were  covered  with  woodpiles,  tools,  timber,  carriages,  etc.,  lying 
and  rotting,  in  a  manner  betokening  the  utmost  slovenliness. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  said  that  the  subject  had  many  bearings,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  the 
desired  improvement  is  the  prevalence  of  the  utilitarian  spirit. 
Our  fathers,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  could 
not  lay  out  roads  properly,  and  so  we  find  them  in  the  countiy 
located  without  reference  to  the  principle  of  beauty,  which,  in  its 
place,  is  just  as  important  as  utility.  Boads  should  be  laid  out  so 
as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect,  but  regard  should  also  be  had  to 
accessibility.  Boads  were  frequently  made  too  narrow,  and  conse- 
quently large  sums  have  been  expended  for  widening  them,  in 
Cambridge,  where  Mr.  Muzzey  resides,  and  in  other  places.  Trees 
should  be  planted  in  the  right  place,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  obliged 
hereafter  to  cut  them  down  or  make  the  sidewalks  with  reference  to 
the  trees.  The  fertilization  of  trees  in  streets  is  often  neglected, 
or  misjudged    as  to  the  material  used.     The  pruning  is  often 
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n^lected  or  badly  done.  If  they  were  pruned  when  young  we 
should  not  only  be  saved  much  expense,  but  also  much  unsightly 
appearance,  and  sometimes  the  life  of  the  tree.  If  we  look  at  some 
of  these  little  points  we  can  make  very  great  improvement  at  small 
expense. 

The  Chairman  said,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Moore's  objection  to  hedges, 
that  while  they  would  be  out  of  place  in  cultivated  sections,  there 
were  many  localities  where  they  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
scenery,  and  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  It  is  true  that  the  Paddock 
elms  were  not  sightly  trees,  and  so  also  the  Old  South  Church  is  not  a 
sightly  building,  but  trees,  as  well  as  buildings,  acquire  a  historical 
interest,  and  to  cut  them  down  is  like  showing  disrespect  to  a  ven- 
erable old  man.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  removing  unsightly  objects 
from  the  roadsides,  especially  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  cities 
and  towns  are  themselves  the  greatest  transgressors,  and  we  have 
to  educate  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  neatness.  Stockbridge 
and  Concord  are  towns  where  the  streets  are  not  only  adorned  with 
trees,  but  pride  is  taken  in  keeping  them  neat.  The  speaker  con- 
demned the  custom  of  hoeing  up  the  grass  in  the  roads  and  gutters, 
as  in  those  adjoining  his  own  estate,  where  an  army  of  laborers 
were  employed  in  this  work.  He  had  obtained  permission,  and 
was  removiug  the  clay  and  gravel  from  the  gutters,  and  carting  in 
loam,  with  the  purpose  of  growing  grass  there  and  keeping  it  mown. 
Nature  tries  to  hide  blemishes  in  the  landscape,  and  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  us  if  we  faU  to  assist  her.  A  gutter  planted  with  grass  will  carry 
off  the  water  on  sloping  ground  without  washing.  There  is  gener- 
ally no  necessity  for  removing  clay  and  gravel,  as  in  his  case,  but 
the  soil  can  be  cultivated  in  grass  by  merely  ploughing  and  seeding. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  there  was  an  objection  to  grass  in  the 
gutters  on  level  ground — the  water  would  not  run  off  freely — but 
where  there  is  sufficient  fall  it  wUl  do. 

Mr.  Wetherell  liked  the  Chairman's  suggestion  of  grass  in  gutters, 
but  doubted  its  practicability  in  many  localities.  He  could  ride  for 
miles  in  many  sections  of  the  commonwealth  where  the  ground  was 
too  rough  to  apply  the  plan.  Some  of  the  railroads  in  Canada 
have  the  sides  of  cuts  made  into  terraces  and  grassed,  and  the 
road  bed  also  is  grassed,  which  has  an  excellent  effect  in  prevent- 
ing dust.  Mr.  Wetherell  spoke  of  the  width  of  highways,  instanc- 
ing the  street  at  Old  Hadley,  which  must  be  not  far  from  twenty 
rods  wide,   affording  ample   opportunity   for   the   adornment  b}' 
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planting  trees,  which  so  characterizes  the  highways  in  the  yalley  of 
the  Connecticut. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  dis- 
tinction between  suburban  and  country  roads.  Back  in  the  country, 
where  there  is  not  a  house  for  miles,  the  roads  are  not  mainly  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  dwell  on  them,  but  for  passers 
through.  In  these  places  there  is  not  wealth  enough,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be,  to  make  such  roads  as  the  essayist  suggests.  When 
we  come  within  the  suburbs  of  cities  we  can  expect  more,  but  not 
often  even  then,  in  the  style  recommended.  In  a  suburban  resi- 
dence one  wishes  to  get  away  from  brick  sidewalks,  and  to  have  things 
as  rural  as  possible  without  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  convenience. 
The  question  is,  how  to  produce  the  most  picturesque  effect,  with- 
out sacrificing  these  essentials.  The  roads  in  Brookline  are  bor- 
dered with  grass  and  barberry  bushes,  and  the  grass  is  cut  and  the 
roads  are  kept  in  order  by  the  proprietors.  These  make  the  pleas- 
antest  roads  both  for  pedestrians  and  riders,  but  when  we  come  to 
build  up  we  lose  this  rural  character  and  need  something  different. 
The  speaker  thought  trees  entirely  out  of  place  in  city  streets,  un- 
less very  wide,  —  as  much  out  of  place  as  in  a  flower  garden.  The 
shade,  insects,  and  falling  leaves  are  often  a  great  annoyance. 
They  should  be  confined  to  boulevards,  as  they  are  in  Paris,  and  to 
such  places  as  our  own  Chester  Park  or  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
The  beautiful  lime  trees  in  Charles  street  will  soon  be  a  nuisance. 
He  disliked  to  destroy  an  old  tree,  and  had  erred  in  not  cutting 
down  trees  which  should  have  been  removed.  The  treatment  of 
roads  must  be  governed  by  the  character  of  the  place,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  people  generally  is  not  sufScient  to  admit  of  macadam- 
ized roads. 

The  Chairman  remarked  on  the  indications  that  the  members  of 
the  Society  were  becoming  interested  in  service  in  the  field,  and  an- 
nounced that  this  would  close  the  series  of  meetings  for  discussion 
this  season. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Satdbdat,  April  7,  1877. 

A  duly  notif  ed  stated  meeting  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  President 
Pabkman  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  announced  an  award  to  the  Society  by  the  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  for  the  Pears  collected  and  exhibited  by  the 
Society  at  Philadelphia  in  September  last,  and  a  similar  award  for 
the  Apples  exhibited  at  the  same  time. 

The  Secretary  also  communicated  an  invitation  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  to  the  members,  to  attend 
the  exhibitions  of  that  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  May  5. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  May  6,  1877. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock. 
President  Pabkman  in  the  chair. 

No  business  being  brought  before  the  Society,  it  adjourned  to 
Saturday,  June  2. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satukdat,  June  2,  1877. 

An  adjoomed  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Paskman  in  the  chair. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executiye  Committee,  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : 

Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Bust,  of  New  Bedford, 
E.  L.  Beard,  of  Cambridge, 
HowABD  Gray,  of  Boston. 

Prof.  George  L.  Goodale,  of  Cambridge,  was,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Committee,  elected  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Society. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  after  some  remarks  on  the  history  and  work 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  moved  the  following  vote, 
which  was  unanimously  passed : 

Voted,  That  the  President  appoint  a  delegation  of  twenty  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical Society,  at  Baltimore,  in  September  next,  and  that  the 
delegation  have  liberty  to  add  to  their  numbers,  or  appoint  substi- 
tutes. 

Meeting  dissolved. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  July  7,  1877. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11 
o'clock,  Plresident  Parkman  in  the  chair. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was 
Voted,  To  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundi^  dol- 
lars, for  the    expenses  of  entertainments  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  for  the  current  year. 
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The  President,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  passed  at  the  last 
meeting,  reported  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  dele- 
gates to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomolc^cal  Society : — 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Charles  M.  Hovey,  William  C.  Strong, 
Thomas  P.  James,  Charles  O.  Whitmore,  E.  W.  Buswell,  Robert 
Manning,  Hervey  Davis,  John  B.  Moore,  Bei:\}amin  G.  Smith,  J. 
W.  Manning,  James  W.  Clark,  William  Parsons,  Henry  F.  French, 
William  H.  Spooner,  B.  E.  Bliss,  Lemuel  Clapp,  E.  L.  Sturtevant, 
Aaron  D.  Capen,  Frank  Andrews. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  James  F.  C.  Hyde,  E.  W.  Wood, 
and  C.  H.  B.  Breck,  be  added  to  the  delegation. 

William  Falconer,  of  Cambridge,  being  recommended  by  the 
Execative  Committee,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  August  4. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  August  4,  1877. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Paskman  in  the  chair. 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  President 
appointed  the  following  named  members  a  Committee  to  nominate 
suitable  candidates  for  oflScers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year : — 
Charles  O.  Whitmore,  William  C.  Strong,  John  G.  Barker,  John 
C.  Hovey,  Patrick  Norton,  Charles  H.  B.  Breck,  and  James 
Cruickshanks. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  some  appropriate  remarks  on  the  services 
to  the  Society  of  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Buswell,  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  present  memorial  resolutions.  The  motion 
was  unanimously  carried,  and  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Charles  O. 
Whitmore,  and  Charles  M.  Hovey,  were  appointed  that  Committee. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  1st. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  let,  1877. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice  President  Whttmorb  in  the  chair. 

On  reconmiendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Samuel  H. 
ScuDDER,  of  Cambridge,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society, 
and  John  Jay  Smith,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  a  Corresponding 
Member. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  present 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Buswell,  reported  the  following : — 

Resolved^  That  in  the  removal  of  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Buswell,  by 
death,  the  members  of  this  Society  have  lost  a  lady  whose  welcome 
presence  was  always  with  us;  whose  pleasant  address,  cordial 
greeting,  courtesy  and  social  qualities,  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
our  institution,  will  ever  be  highly  appreciated  and  kept  in  mind  by 
the  members  of  this  Society,  and  a  lai^e  circle  of  mourning  friends. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  resolution  be  entered  on  our  records, 
and  that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Buswell,  her  su^ving 
partner,  as  expressive  of  the  sympathy  of  our  members  in  his 
afflictive  bereavement. 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Robert  Manning;  remarks 
were  made  by  James  Cruickshanks  and  Charles  M.  Hovey,  and  the 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

The  presiding  oflScer  read  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  him 
as  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee : 

Boston,  15th  August,  1877. 
C.  O.  Whitmore,  Esq.  : 
Dear  Sir: 

With  reluctance  and  regret  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  compelled  by 
other  engagements  to  decline  again  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Society,  which  it  has  been  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  hold  for  the  past  three  years. 

Respectfully  yours, 

F.   Parkman. 
The  Chairman  then  presented  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, which  was  read  by  the  Secretary  and  accepted  by  the 
Society.     , 
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Marshall  P.  Wilder,  mentioned  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  del^ates  to  the  Pomolc^cal 
Society. 

Meeting  dissolved. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satubdat,  October  6,  1877. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  being  the  annual  meeting  for 
the  choice  of  officers,  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  Vice  President 
Whsthoke  in  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary  stated  that  due  notice  of  the  meeting 
had  been  given  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers. 

The  chair  appointed  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  E.  W.  Buswell,  and 
John  G.  Hovey,  a  Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes 
given,  and  report  the  number. 

Voted,  That  the  poUs  remain  open  one  hour  and  that  the  check 
list  be  used. 

The  polls  were  opened  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  the  Diplomas  and 
Medal  awarded  to  the  Society  by  the  United  States  Centennial 
Commission,  and  presented  the  same. 

The  polls  were  closed  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve.  The  Committee 
to  count  the  votes  presented  their  report,  which  was  accepted,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  declared  the  persons  named  in  the  report  to  be  elected 
officers  and  committees  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1878. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  November  8. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Sattjkdat,  November  8,  1877. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Pabehan  in  the  chau*. 
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The  President,  as  Chainnan  of  the  Execative  Committee,  re- 
ported a  recoimnendation  that  the  following  named  sums  be  appro- 
priated for  the  year  1878 : 

For  Prizes, $4,575  00 

"  the  Library  Committee,  ...         225  00 

*^   the  Committee  on  Pablication  and  Dis- 

cuflsion, 200  00 

<'    a  portrait  or  bust  of  the  President  elect,  200  00 

The  President  reported  the  following  further  action  of  the 
Executive  Committee : — 

Votedy  That  the  Executive  Committee  recommend  to  the  Finance 
Committee  that  the  unexpended  balances  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  Library,  for  the  years  1875  and  1876,  including  that  of  $600 
for  the  "  Flora  Danica,"  be  recognized  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Votedj  To  reconmiend  to  the  Society  the  passage  of  the  follow- 
ing vote :  Votedy  That  the  recent  action  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, in  the  application  of  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
to  the  Library,  in  the  years  1875  and  1876,  shall  not  be  taken  as  a 
precedent,  but  that  all  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  for 
any  year,  after  the  payment  of  all  bills  contracted  in  that  year, 
shall  revert  to  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  vote  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  was  unani- 
mously passed. 

The  following  named  gentlemen,  having  been  recommended  by 

the  Executive  Committee,  were  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members  of 

the  Society : 

Bev.  Cbawfobd  NiaHrmaiXB,  of  Dorchester, 

Wabben  FEimo,  of  Revere, 
M.  H.  Norton,  of  Boston, 
Daniel  Dupfley,  of  Brookline, 
William  D.  Park,  of  Boston. 

The  following  vote,  offered  by  C.  M.  Atkinson,  was  unanimously 
passed: 

Voted  J  That  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  shall  show,  in  separate 
items,  all  expenses  incurred  of  ten  dollars  and  upwards. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  1. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satcbdat,  December  1,  1877. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Pabxman  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  as  the  first  business  before  the  meeting, 
lesolutions  in  memory  of  Thomas  Rivers,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
European  horticulturists  and  pomologists,  which  would  be  appro- 
priately presented  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  foremost  American 
X>omologist. 

Mr.  Wilder  thanked  the  President  for  suspending  the  usual  order 
of  business  that  we  might  render  proper  honor  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  corresponding  members  of  the 
Sodely.  He  was  adyised  by  the  memorial  card  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  that  Thomas  Rivers  died  at  his  residence,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  England,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1877,  aged  seventy-nine 
years.  It  had  been  his  privilege  for  nearly  fifty  years  to  be 
acquainted  by  correspondence  or  personally,  with  Mr.  Rivers,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  horticulturists  of  the  age.  As  a 
nurseryman,  pomologist,  tree  and  rose  grower,  and  especially  as  a 
hybridizer,  producing  and  disseminating  new  and  choice  varieties 
of  fhiits  and  fiowers  the  name  of  Mr.  Rivers  would  long  be  remem- 
bered with  veneration  and  gratitude.  For  nearly  sixty  years  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  nursery  business,  and  it  can  be  said 
with  truth,  that  no  man  in  all  Europe  ever  maintained  a  higher 
character  for  fidelity  and  integrity.  As  a  pomologist  he  would  be 
remembered  for  generations  to  come,  especially  for  the  production 
of  new  and  valuable  fruits  from  seed,  which  exercised  a  fascuiation 
over  him ;  as  he  said  ''  growing  with  his  growth  and  strengthening 
with  his  decline.''  As  a  raiser  and  introducer  of  new  fruits,  the 
editor  of  the  London  ''Gardener's  Chronicle,"  (than  which  there 
can  be  no  higher  authority),  said  of  him,  ''  the  name  of  Thomas 
Rivers  stands  pre-eminent.  We  have  had  no  English  pomologist  to 
compare  with  him  in  this  department,  if  we  except  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight."  The  same  paper  gave  a  list  of  more  than  seventy  new 
Tarieties  of  fruits  raised  and  sent  out  by  him.  Mr.  Rivers  con- 
sidered as  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs,  the  production  of  early 
peaches,  by  which  the  season  is  extended  for  several  weeks,  and 
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which  are  now  distributed  throughout  the  fruit  growing  world.  As 
a  lover  of  the  rose,  and  the  great  leader  in  its  improvement  in 
England,  his  name  will  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  grateftil 
millions,  while  the  rose  shall  unfold  its  petals  to  the  morning  light, 
or  shed  its  fragrance  on  the  passing  breeze.  Of  his  love  and  devo- 
tion to  the  rose,  it  has  been  remarked  that  '^  Age  cannot  wither  his 
loyalty,  and  beneath  a  hundred  medals,  orders,  and  clasps,  his 
brave  heart  is  still  with  the  rose.''  His  catalogue  of  roses,  pub- 
lished forty-four  years  ago,  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Loudon  the 
most  useful  one  in  the  English  language. 

Besides  writing  many  excellent  practical  works  on  horticulture, 
Mr.  Rivers  had  been  for  many  years  a  large  contributor  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  his  various  books  and  papers  on  the  rose,  the 
pear,  root  pruning,  double  grafting,  the  construction  of  orchard- 
houses  and  other  cheap  protections  against  the  uncertainties  of  an 
English  climate,  and  on  other  subjects,  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  horticultural  literature. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  time  would  fail  him,  were  he  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  various  ways  in  which  Mr.  Rivers'  name  has  been 
associated  with  the  progress  of  rural  economy  and  the  horticulture 
of  the  world.  Truly  it  might  be  said  of  him, ''  His  works  do  follow 
him."    His  books  are  the  best  record  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Wilder  closed  by  presenting  the  following  resolutions :  — 

Resolved^  That  in  the  death  of  Thomas  Rivers,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  corresponding  members  of  this  Society,  we 
recognize,  in  common  with  the  horticultural  world,  the  loss  of  a 
friend  of  horticultural  science,  rural  improvement,  and  ornamental 
culture,  and  a  benefactor  to  our  race. 

Beaolvedy  That  while  we  deplore  the  loss  of  so  useM  a  man,  we 
desire  to  thank  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  events  that  he  was 
spared  to  us  for  so  long  a  course  of  years,  and  was  at  last  gathered 
to  his  fathers  '^  like  a  shock  of  com  frilly  ripe  in  its  season." 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  this  Society  sympathize  sincerely 
with  the  bereaved  family  in  their  affliction,  and  that  a  copy  of  these 
proceedings  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Rivers  as  a  token  of  the  respect 
and  esteem  in  which  her  late  husband  was  held  in  America. 

William  C.  Strong  testified  to  the  sense  of  obligation  which  he, 
in  common  with  other  horticulturists,  felt  to  Mr.  Rivers  for  his 
many  suggestive  and  successful  experiments,  especially  in  the  con- 
struction of  cheap  orchard-houses. 
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James  Craickshaiiks  spoke  of  visitiiig  Mr.  Rivers  and  seeing  his 
extensive  nurseries,  and  meeting  with  kindness  and  attention  more 
than  conld  be  expected  or  expressed. 

President  Parkman  said  that  his  first  introduction  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  rose  was  through  Mr.  Rivers'  book,  in  which  he  had  recorded 
his  ample  experience  in  the  culture  of  that  flower.  The  book  is 
fbll  of  the  honest  enthusiasm  of  his  character,  which  here  found 
expression  in  r^ard  to  the  rose.  At  the  time  it  was  written,  Mr. 
Rivers  was  more  prominent  in  rose  culture  than  any  other  English- 
man, and  with  its  progress  he  stood  at  least  equal  to  any  one  who 
hBB  written  on  the  subject.  He  afterwards  wrote  on  orchard-houses, 
and  a  passage  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  dedicated  the  profits  resulting  from  it  to  the  repair  of  the  parish 
church  in  which  his  family  had  worshipped  for  generations,  showed 
the  quality  of  the  man.  Although  the  speaker  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Rivers  he  felt,  in  common  with  all  horticul- 
turists, that  we  had  lost  one  of  our  leaders. 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Robert  Manning,  and  were 
unanimously  passed. 

W.  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  read  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

Waldo  O.  Ross,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  read  the 
Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

J.  H.  Woodford,  Chairman  of  the  Garden  Committee,  read  the 
Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

^  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits,  read  the  Annual 
Report  of  that  Committee. 

The  above  mentioned  reports  were  severally  accepted  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Hervey  Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  the  recommendation  in  the  report  of  that 
Committee,  that  the  Prospective  Prize  of  sixty  dollars,  for  the  best 
Seedling  Hardy  Grape,  be  Warded  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  the 
Moore's  Early. 

It  was  moved  by  John  G.  Barker  and  seconded  by  James 
Cruickshanks,  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Fruit  Committee  be 
approved  by  the  Society. 

N.  B.  White  moved  that  the  award  be  postponed  for  one  year. 

The  vote  passed  January  13, 1877,  relative  to  Prospective  Prizes, 
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was  read,  and  the  sabject  was  diBcassed.  Bemarks  were  made  by 
John  C.  Hovey,  E.  W.  Wood,  W.  C.  Strong,  N.  B.  White,  and 
B.  G.  Smith.  Mr.  White's  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the 
motion  to  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Froit  Committee, 
passed  in  the  afflrmatiye. 

John  6.  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and 
Flowers,  read  the  Annnal  Report  of  that  Committee. 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables, 
read  the  Annnal  Beport  of  that  Committee. 

Bobert  Manning,  Secretary,  read  his  Annnal  Beport. 

These  reports  were  severally  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pnblicatilon. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  list  of  prizes  to  be  offered  for  the  year  1878. 

Farther  time  was  granted  to  tiie  Committee  of  AirangeiDents  to 
present  their  teport. 

On  motion  of  N.  B.  White,  it  was 

Voted,  That  all  Prospective  Prizes  shall  be  awarded  only  to  the 
originators  of  tiie  productions  for  which  such  prizes  are  offered. 

Meeting  dissolved. 


REPORTS. 


REPORT 

OF  /FHB 

COMMIHEE    ON   PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS, 

FOB  THB  YBAB  1877. 


By  JOHN  G.  BARKER,  Chaieman. 


The  dosing  year  again  reminds  ns  of  our  duty  to  report  our 
doings  for  the  past  season,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
can  say  to  the  Society  that  this  department  has  been  well  sus- 
tained through  the  entire  year.  The  interest  in  the  impromptu 
exhibitions  seems  to  increase  with  each  season,  some  of  Flora's 
choicest  productions  having  been  presented  at  these  shows.  The 
Rhododendron  Show,  although  the  contributions  were  not  as  lai^e 
as  in  preyious  seasons,  was  one  of  the  very  best  ever  held  by  the 
Society,  the  splendid  stands  of  new  and  choice  varieties  from  H. 
H.  Hunnewell  being  by  far  the  best  ever  exhibited.  The  Rose 
Show  was  a  grand  success  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all,  both 
visitors  and  contributors,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  that  so  many 
sent  their  contributions,  adding  much  more  to  its  interest  than  if 
the  whole  show  were  made  up  and  all  the  prizes  taken  by  a  few 
contributors.  There  are  a  great  many  roses  grown  in  this  vicinity, 
and  by  skilful  growers,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  show  of  the  season.  The 
weekly  exhibitions  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  contributions 
kept  up  to  a  good  standard.  The  Annual  Exhibition,  as  we  all 
know,  was  one  of  the  very  best  ever  held ;  at  no  time  have  the 
plants  been  any  better,  and  the  superb  specimens  from  H.  H.  Hun- 
newell have  never  been  equalled.  The  prizes  were  nearly  all  com- 
peted for,  thus  showing  a  lively  interest  in  the  exhibition.  The 
Chrysanthemum  Show  has  taken  its  place  among  the  best,  as  the 
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last  ftdly  proved.    We  have  been  pennitted  to  welcome  all  our  old 
or  regular  oontributors,  with  the  addition  of  some  new  ones. 

Ctglaxens. — ^There  are  but  yexy  few  plants  that  will  pay  the 
cnltiTator  better  for  his^time  and  trouble  than  the  cyclamen.  As  a 
decoratlye  plant  for  both  the  conserratory  and  the  window  it  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable,  and  as  a  florist's  flower  it  is  eqoally  good,  as 
the  flowers  can  be  used  to  yeiy  great  advantage,  and  with  care 
may  be  had  l^m  Chiistmas  to  May.  The  plants  exhibited  the  past 
season  have  been  exceedingly  good.  The  exhibitors  were  James 
O'Brien  and  C.  B.  Gardiner.  Particularly  noticeable  were  the 
superb  spedmens  shown  by  Mr.  Grardiner  on  the  8d  of  Mardi. 
The  large  plants  which  attracted  so  mudi  attention  were  five  years 
old  firom  the  seed,  the  largest  measuring  eighteen  and  one-half 
inches  in  circumference.  Mr.  Gardiner  informs  us  that  he  has 
picked  firom  it  in  the  seasons  of  1875  and  1876  an  average  of  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  blossoms,  and  it  appears  to  have  ftill  as  many 
this  season.  Indeed  all  the  plants  exhibited  at  this  time  were  the 
best  ever  shown,  each  one  being  a  mass  of  beautiM  foliage  with 
well  shaped,  richly  colored  flowers,  and  although  all  were  not  quite 
as  large  as  the  one  mentioned,  they  must  have  had  at  least  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  blossoms  on  each  plant.  Mr. 
Gardiner's  mode  of  cultivation  is  to  diy  them  off  entirely  during 
the  summer  and  place  them  under  the  benches  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  compost  used  is  good  garden  soil,  muck,  and  leaf  mould,  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  little  sand.  Mr.  Gardiner  uses  no  liquid  manure 
of  any  kind  and  grows  them  in  a  temperature  of  from  40^  to  50^. 

Camellias. — ^The  only  exhibitors  were  Hovey  &  Co.,  who  on  the 
dd  of  March  made  a  very  fine  display  of  named  varieties,  and 
showed  also  a  handsomely  arranged  basket  of  the  beautifiil  seed- 
lings of  whidi  mention  was  made  in  a  previous  report. 

Orchids. — ^Although  not  exhibited  in  as  large  numbers  as  in 
some  previous  seasons,  good  plants  have  been  shown  by  C.  M. 
Atkinson,  of  Fhaius  grandifolius  (BUtia  TanA^erviUuB) ,  which  Mr. 
Williams  in  his  ^*  Orchid  Grower's  Manual "  describes  as  a  noble 
eveigreen  plant  from  China,  growing  three  feet  high,  and  producing 
its  flower  spikes  one  or  two  feet  above  the  foliage,  the  color  of  the 
flowers  being  white  and  brown ;  they  bloom  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  and  last  long  in  beauty  if  in  a  cool  house.  This  is 
a  most  useflil  plant  for  winter  blooming,  and,  when  well  grown,  a 
noble  plant  for  exhibition. 
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From  E.  S.  Band,  Jr.,  came,  on  the  8d  of  March,  three  varktiefl 
of  winter  blooming  orchids,  yiz. : — 

Oypripedium  hirsutissimumj  a  rare  and  beantiflil  Indian  spedes, 
wbidi  when  in  bloom  wOl  last  ibr  sereral  weeks  in  perfection.  The 
plant  shown  was  the  first  eyer  exhibited  here,  and  was  a  good 
^>eeimen. 

Oypripedium  wUomim  was  also  a  well  grown  and  well  bloomed 
plant.  Foliage  long,  light  green;  flowers  rery  large,  and  like 
fhose  of  C  kirsutissimum  will  last  for  weeks  in  p^eetion.  It  is  one 
of  tlie  best  of  the  genus. 

EpideTidrum  eUipticum. — ^While  not  a  large  flowering  variety,  this 
is  very  gay  and  always  in  bloom ;  the  plant  was  a  good  specimen. 

Mr.  Rand  also  exhibited  Oypripedium  Daycmum^  a  native  of 
Borneo.  A  flne  strong  growing  species,  of  the  batbcUtim  type,  with 
beautiful  mottled  foliage. 

James  Cartwright  presented  the  [following: 

OalcMihe  Veitckii — ^a  small  plant  of  this  beantiful  spedes.  On 
large  plants  the  flower  spikes  are  frequently  eighteen  inches  high ; 
and  the  blossoms  of  a  rich  rose  color.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for 
winter  decoration. 

OaMeya  crispa^  a  very  fine  free  growing  ordiid  from  BrazU ;  the 
color  of  the  flowers  is  very  attractive,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  ooUection.    It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  LoBlia  critpa. 

Dendrobium  ihyrnflarum^  a  very  showy  species,  of  the  habit  of 
2>.  deimflorumj  bat  of  stronger  growth ;  the  flowers  are  golden  and 
white  and  ara  produced  in  beautiful  clusters. 

At  the  special  exhibition  of  summer  flowering  varieties  on  the 
21st  of  July,  Mr.  Cartwright  exhibited  the  three  varieties  named 
below. 

CcMeya  Loddigesii^  a  beantiftd  flowering  variety  from  Brazil; 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  pale  rose  color,  tinged  with  lilac ;  the  lip  a 
light  rose,  marked  with  yeUow. 

Oypripedium  niveum^  a  native  of  Slam.  A  very  dwarf  plant ; 
foliage  daric  green,  with  minute  white  spots ;  purplish  red  below ; 
flowers  porcelain  white,  spotted  with  violet  purple. 

Phdlasnopms  amalnlis. — One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  of 
which  the  species  are  few.  The  plant  is  of  medium  growth  and 
produces  veiy  beautiful  flowers  which  last  a  long  tune  in  perfection. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  very  gracefhl  spikes  and  are  arranged  in 
two  rows  down  the  spike.    The  sepals  and  petals  and  Up  are  pure 
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white ;  the  inside  of  the  flower  is  marked  with  rosy  pink.  This  va- 
riety is  a  native  of  Manilla  and  is  very  properly  called  the  "  Queen 
of  Orchids/' 

W.  J.  Vass  has  exhihited  small  specimens  of  Brassavola  glavtca^ 
Onddium  bicdUosumy  Phaius  grandifoliusy  Cypripedium  harbaium^ 
Bra88ia  verrucosa  and  Laslia  purpurata^  all  well  known  varieties, 
which  can  be  found  fully  described  in  any  of  the  books  on  orchids  in 
the  library. 

From  William  Gray,  3d,  we  had  Oypripedium  longifolium — not 
as  showy  as  many  of  the  species,  but  desirable  on  account  of  its 
being  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  time. 

From  William  Gray,  Jr.,  came  the  following : 

Cypripedium  harhaJtum  superbum,  which  Williams,  in  his  "  Man- 
ual," describes  as  a  fine  variety,  growing  in  the  same  way  as  bar- 
batum,  but  with  the  foliage  more  variegated,  and  the  flowers 
handsomer,  the  Up  being  very  dark,  and  the  upper  petal  having 
more  white ;  it  will  last  about  six  weeks  in  perfection.  This  makes 
a  fine  plant  for  exhibition. 

Cypripedium  biflorumj  from  Mt.  Ophir.  One  of  the  barbatum 
group,  and  by  some  considered  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  The 
flowers  are  very  bright  in  color,  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

F.  L.  Ames  exhibited  the  two  following : 

Cypripedium  Farishii. — A  species  of  stately  growth,  with  broad, 
coriaceous,  dull  green  foliage ;  flowers  greenish  white  and  purple, 
not  showy  but  very  enduring.  A  strong  plant  of  this  species  will 
be  seldom  out  of  bloom. 

Cypripedium  Dominianum. — ^A  fine  hybrid  raised  between  (7.  cari- 
cinum  and  (7.  caudatumy  by  Mr.  Dominy,  in  compliment  to  whom 
it  has  been  named  by  Professor  Reichenbach.  In  habit  the  plant 
most  resembles  C  caridnum^  but  the  flowers  are  much  larger  and 
brighter  colored.  The  petals  remind  one  of  similar  appendages  in 
C.  caudatum^  but  they  are  twisted  spirally  like  those  of  C.  carid" 
nv/m.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  two  or  three  together  on 
tall  scapes,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  shaded  with  reddish 
brown  and  spotted  with  purple.  The  staminode  and  the  basal 
portions  of  the  petals  are  densely  set  with  stiff  hairs.  It  is  the 
first  time  it  has  been  exhibited. 

From  Edward  Butler  came  two  fine  specimen  plants  of  CcUanthe 
vestita  rubra  and  C.  vestita  oZiki,  which  were  two  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Cdlanthes  ever  shown.    The  Calanthes  are  very  beautifiil, 
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and  exceedingly  usef\il  as  winter  blooming  kinds ;  they  are  easily 
grown,  and  the  flowers  are  very  durable ;  a  collection  of  orchids  is 
hardly  complete  without  them. 

Sfrino  Flowebing  Bulbs. — ^The  yery  liberal  premiums  offered 
for  the  past  two  years  in  this  direction  have  failed  to  draw  out  the 
competition  hoped  for.  The  exhibitors  of  Hyacinths  were  C.  M. 
Atkinson  and  Hovey  &  Co.,  each  of  whom  showed  very  fair  speci- 
mens. Of  Narcissus,  Hovey  &  Co.  were  the  only  exhibitors.  For 
Tulips,  Jonquils,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  there  was  no  competition. 

Indian  Azaleas. — ^The  special  exhibition  occurred  on  the  7th  of 
April,  and  although  there  were  good  plants  shown,  as  a  whole  they 
were  not  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  The  exhibitors  were 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and  C.  M.  Atkinson.  The  best 
six  were  from  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  varieties  being  Madame  Leon  Maen- 
haut,  Guillaume  m.,  Gloire  Avant  Tout,  Madame  Louise  Van 
Houtte,  Fimbriata  Alba,  and  Flag  of  Truce.  Besides  the  above, 
the  Messrs.  Hovey^exhibited  many  flne  varieties  from  their  laige 
collection. 

From  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  whose  enthusiasm  as  a  grower  and 
producer  of  this  beautiftil  flower  knows  no  bounds,  we  note  the  fol- 
lowing fine  varieties,  and  append  descriptions,  as  far  as  we  can  ob- 
tain them,  of  the  rarer  ones : 

ArgiLS  (new). 

Baron  de  Vri^e. — Salmon  rose,  mai^in  white. 

Bijou  de  Paris. — ^White  ribbonned  with  rose  and  salmon. 

Charmer. — ^Bright  amaranth,  good  form,  and  petals  of  great 
substance. 

Countess  of  Beaufort. 

CRoire  de  Belgique. — ^White,  striped  with  rose. 

Harlequin. 

Jean  Van  Chert. 

John  QotM  VeUch  (new). 

JvlieUe. 

Madame  Glomer. 

Mile.  Louise  de  Kerchove. 

Mrs.  Wright. 

Philadelphia. 

Prince  Albert. — ^Large  flower,  fine  scarlet. 

Princess  Louise. 

Bhenania. — ^Bosy  carmine,  beautiAilly  spotted. 
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Bigiabnvumd  Backer* 

Vnwrwerk. 

From  John  B.  Moore  came  good  spechiMn  plants  of  the  foDoir- 
ing  fine  TarietieB,  aU  in  the  best  possible  oonditioti ;  the  flowers 
large  and  fine,  the  foliage  healthy  and  handsomely  intermixed  with 
the  floweis : 

Carl  Evke. — ^Bright  rose  edged  with  white. 

Deoofra. 

DieudoMii  8pae. — Rose,  bordeied  with  white  and  striped  witii 
oarmine ;  a  fine  plant. 

Etendard  de  Flandre. 

Flag  of  Truce. 

Francois  de  Voe. 

Julian». 

Madame  Iris  Lefiibvre. 

Mwie  Lefebwre. 

Marie  Vervaene. 

Vesumus. 

Special  attention  was  directed  to  a  group  of  seedlings  ftom 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  exhibited  on  the  24th  of  February.  The 
plants  were  small,  being  about  eighteen  inches  high ;  the  fiowem 
were  good,  but  no  better  than  many  well  known  varieties ;  they 
were  but  three  years  from  seed,  the  principal  point  being  that  they 
were  brought  into  fiower  in  so  short  a  time  from  the  -sawing  of  the 
seed.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  were  large  enou^  they  were  grafted 
on  strong  growing  stocks,  by  which  process  they  were  brought 
to  flower  much  earlier  than  if  left  on  their  own  roots,  saving  mudi 
time  in  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  producer's  labors. 

CiNERABiAs. — ^It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Committee 
that  the  plantsjshown  by  J.  Warren  Merrill  on  the  17th  of  February 
were  the  best  that  have  been  exhibited  for  the  past  ten  years.  The 
Cineraria  in  its  improved  condition  is  indispensable  in  any  collec- 
tion of  greenhouse  plants ;  there  are  very  few  if  any  plants  so  gay 
and  beautiful  during  the  winter  months,  so  that  it  is  higiily  usefiil 
both  for  exhibition  and  decorative  purposes.  The  plants,  bolii  as 
to  variety  of  color  and  good  cultivation,  were  all  tiiat  could  be 
desired.  We  hope  that  the  success  attained  by  Mr.  Merrill  will 
stimulate  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

PoLTAJNTHUs. — ^Thc  ouly  exhibitor  was  C.  M.  Atkinson,  who 
showed  six  well  grown  plants.    This  is  an  old  but  too  much 
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jEMgleotod  fkywer,  aad  liesecreB  w»e  gooeral  eakiTatioB  and  bette 
tveatment  liian  it  generally  veoeiyea.  In  Skiglaad,  ^oaaiderable 
atteBtJon  is  paid  to  its  oaltivatiofla.  It  is  oiie  of  the  earliest 
spring  floweriag  plants,  and  will  well  i^epaj  the  atteaticm  that  it 
vegnires  far  saGoeeslU  cnltivatioii. 

ViOLSTS. — Six  good  plants  in  pots  were  shown  by  C  M.  Attdn- 
son  OB  the  dd  of  Mardi ;  tiie  varielgr  was  Marie  Louise,'  and  the 
jfiawefs  were  veiy  la^ge  and  fine. 

Amaxtlus. — ^There  was  no  competition  for  the  prenAuns  offered 
in  April,  but  A.  McLasen  extabited  two  good  aeedtings  on  the  17tii 
of  Febmary ,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  another  which  promises  to  be 
a  good  acquisition ;  the  flower  large,  color  bdght  scarlet  witib  fine 
white  markings  through  the  centre  of  each  petaL  From  J.  B. 
Moore  we  had  cut  flowers  of  well  known  varieties.  From  Francis 
Putnam  yery  good  exhibitions  of  seedlings  which  were  well  worthy 
a  place  in  any  collection. 

Pelabgoniuics. — ^This  exhibiticm  which  was  held  on  the  5tii  of 
May  was  not  a  success,  and  but  very  few  of  the  liberal  premiums 
offered  by  the  Society  were  awarded,  and  what  plants  were  shown, 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  not  worthy  of  any  special 
note.  It  would  seem  that  with  so  many  florists  and  amateurs  who 
h»ve  fine  collections  of  Pelargoniums  as  there  are  in  this  vicinity, 
tthis  should  be  one  of  the  best  instead  of  one  of  the  po<Mrest 
eodubitions  of  the  Society. 

Show  And  Fakoy  F^iujKaoNinxs. — ^For  these  there  was  no  com- 
petition, Hie  principal  reason  being,  perhaps,  that  the  time  the  pre- 
miums were  offered  (June  2d),  was  at  least  one  month  too  late. 

CaweosjAsuS' — Six  fine  plants  were  shown  by  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
which  were  masses  of  beautifol  flowers  and  were  very  ornamental. 

TmiiFS.-— A  good  stand  of  twenty-five  named  varieties  was  shown 
^y  C.  M.  Atkinson,  he  being  the  only  exhibitor. 

Masses  Seebubs  were  shown  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  Miss  8.  W.  Story, 
and  Miss  A.  C.  Sienrick.  There  was  nothing  new  or  remarkable 
in  i^Mse  coHecticsBS,  but  each  was  made  up  <3f  a  good  selection  of 
well  known  standard  varieties. 

fifloi>os>]ai]>B(»i8 — June  2d  being  the  apecial  prize  day,  very 
excellent  cdllecti(ms  were  shown  by  H.  H.  Hunnewell  and  C.  M. 
Atkinson,  and  a  sQCoaller  collection  of  good  varieties  from  E.  Shep- 
herd. Again  on  the  9th  of  June,  a  very  superb  collection  of  new 
and  rajre  rhododendrons  was  shown  by  H.  H.  Hunnewell.    Though 
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many  superb  collections  have  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hnnnewell,  we 
feel  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  this  has  never  been  equalled. 
Francis  B.  Hayes  also  exhibited  a  small  collection.  In  our  last 
report  may  be  found  a  careftilly  prepared  list  of  choice  varieties, 
which  we  think  will  be  of  use  to  any  one  about  making  a  collection 
of  rhododendrons. 

Habdt  Azaleas  were  shown  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  E.  Shepherd,  and 
B.  G.  Smith,  each  exhibiting  a  good  collection  of  choice  varieti^. 
We  append  a  list  of  the  ten  varieties  exhibited  by  B.  G.  Smith, 
which  were  very,  fine  and  showed  good  care  in  their  selection.  No 
other  lists  were  handed  the  committee. 

Baron  Pycke. — Large,  orange. 

Coccinea. — ^True  scarlet. 

Cruenta, — Scarlet,  fine. 

GUnre  de  Belgiqm. 

Oraf  von  MSran  plena. — ^Fine  rose. 

Narcissiflora. — Splendid  yellow. 

Ne  plus  ultra, — Extra  orange. 

Othello. 

Princepa  speciosa. 

Prince  Frederick, 

The  hardy  Azalea  deserves  more  general  cultivation  than  it  now 
receives.  There  is  no  hardy  plant  that  requires  less  care ;  it  will 
flourish  well  in  any  good  garden  soil.  The  plants  may  be  massed 
with  other  shrubs,  but  produce  the  best  effect  in  groups  by  them- 
selves on  the  lawn.  If  planted  in  a  partially  shaded  place  the 
flowers  will  last  much  longer  in  perfection. 

Roses. — ^The  plants  in  pots  and  the  cut  flowers  shown  from  time 
to  time  have  been  among  the  very  best  contributions  placed  upon 
the  Society's  tables;  and  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the 
annual  rose  shows  have  steadily  improved.  Your  Committee 
thought  that  the  show  of  1876  could  hardly  be  equalled,  but  that  of 
1877  far  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  At  the  Rose 
Show  held  June  20th,  William  Gray,  Jr.,  exhibited  the  following 
new  varieties  sent  out  since  1873 : 

Anioine  Movion, — ^Fine  orange  rose ;  very  large,  foil  and  fine. 

Madame  Lacharme. — ^Very  vigorous;  flowers  very  large,  foil, 
beautifolly  formed;  while  opening  slightiy  shaded  with  rose  in 
the  centre,  changing  into  pure  white ;  a  superb  rose. 

Madame  Marine  Cote, — Flowers  clear  red,  passing  to  deep  rose ; 
cup  shaped ;  very  large,  full,  fine  form ;  growth  very  vigorous. 
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Mrs.  VeUch. — ^Bright  rose,  streaked  with  white ;  free  flowering, 
veiy  vigorous. 

Souvenir  de  Spa. — ^Flowers  large ;  ftiU  and  reiy  finely  formed ; 
color  deep  red,  with  fiery  reflex. 

Star  of  WaUham. — ^Bright  pink ;  good  shape ;  large  and  ftill. 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties  the  competitors  were  C.  M.  Atkin- 
son and  Francis  Parkman ;  the  collection  receiving  the  flrst  prize 
contained  the  following  flne  varieties : 

Baron  Adolphe  de  EotTuchUd. — ^Bright  red;  laige,  f\ill;  flne 
foliage. 

Captain  Christy. — ^Flowers  very  delicate  flesh  color,  deeper  in 
the  centre ;  very  effective,  large  flower ;  vigorous. 

Charles  Lefebvre. — Fine  brilMant  velvet  crimson ;  large,  cupped ; 
considered  one  of  the  finest  roses  in  cultivation. 

Comtesse  d^ Oxford. — ^Bright  carmine  red;  large  and  fldl,  fine 
form ;  a  splendid  rose. 

Etienne  Dupuy. — Flowers  large,  full,  well  formed ;  color,  bright 
silvery  rose. 

Francis  Michdon. — Deep  rose,  reverse  of  petals  silvery ;  large, 
ftill  and  globular  in  form. 

John  Harrison. — ^Brilliant  deep  crimson,  shaded  velvety  black ; 
very  eflective ;  a  vigorous  grower. 

Madame  Louis  Leveque. — ^Fine,  bright,  clear  rose ;  very  large, 
fuD,  and  globular ;  imbricated. 

Madame  Marie  Finger. — ^Bright  flesh-colored  rose,  deeper  in  the 
centre;  globular  form ;  large. 

Paul  Neron. — Dark  rose ;  flne  form,  large  and  fall. 

Perfection  de  Lyon. — Color,  bright  rose,  reverse  of  the  petals 
lilac ;  form  cupped,  large  and  fhll. 

Of  the  best  six  distinct  named  varieties  the  exhibitors  were  Wil- 
liam Gray,  Jr.,  Francis  Parkman,  and  JohnB.  Moore.  We  are  not 
able  to  give  any  lists  of  the  six  varieties,  as  none  were  handed  to 
the  Committee. 

For  the  best  three  named  varieties,  William  Gray,  Jr.  and  John 
B.  Moore  were  the  competitors;  the  best  three  were  Madame 
Schwartz,  Due  de  Momy,  and  Monsieur  Boncenne ;  the  last  named 
is  violet  crimson,  richly  shaded ;  large  and  full. 

Moss  Roses. — ^The  only  exhibitor  was  W.  H.  Spooner,  Jr.,  who 
showed  a  veiy  fine  stand  of  choice  vaiieties. 


"tmKMSL  R08£8. — In  this  class  James  Comley  was  the  snccessftil 
competitor ;  his  collectioii  contained  the  following  vaiistids : 
Bon  Silene,  N^hetos, 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Paul  Labont^, 

Isabella  Sprunt,  Perle  de  Lyon, 

Madame  Harriyeaox,  Sourenir  de  Malmaison, 

Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Nezon, 

Mile.  Marie  Berton,  Yellow  Tea, 

the  de8cripti(»is  of  which  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  leading  cata- 
logues. 

For  twelve  Marechal  Niel  roses,  M.  D.  Spaolding  exhibited  a 
good  stand,  and  for  twelve  of  any  other  sort  a  very  fine  stand  of 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison  was  shown  by  James  Gomley. 

In  the  general  display  excellent  stands  were  shown  by  J.  S. 
Richards  and  E.  W.  Wood ;  these  were  two  of  the  best  general 
displays  ever  made. 

Special  Prizes. — ^The  competition  for  these  prizes  was  veiy  sat- 
isfactory. For  the  best  twelve  of  any  one  variety  the  premium  waa 
awarded  for  a  stand  of  Alfired  Colomb,  a  bright  fiery  red  rose ;  huge 
and  ftill,  very  efiective,  and  one  of  the  best  roses  in  coltivation. 

For  the  best  six  of  any  one  variety  the  premium  was  awarded 
for  a  stand  of  Louis  Van  Houtte.  The  fiowers  are  reddish  scarlet 
and  amaranth,  shaded  with  blui^  purple ;  very  large  and  fUl ;  a 
splendid  rose. 

For  the  best  twelve  named  varieties  the  premium  was  awarded  to 
Francis  Parkman  for  a  stand  containing  the  following  superb  vari- 
eties: 

Alfred  Colomb,  Leopdd  Premier, 

Caroline  de  Sansal,  *    Madame  Bonoenne, 

Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  C.  Crapelet, 

Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Madame  Victor  Verdief , 

Etienne  Levet,  Marquise  de  CasteUane, 

Felix  Genero,  Paul  Neron. 

For  the  best  six  named  varieties  the  preminm  was  awarded  to 
J.  C.  ChaflSn.  The  varieties  were  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Fran9ois  Michelon,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  MUe.  Boq- 
naire,  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. 

Besides  those  shown  at  the  annual  rose  show,  there  was  exhibited  by 
James  Comley,  on  the  24:th  of  January,  a  fine  lot  of  cut  flowers  of 
Tea  roses ;  also  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  rose,  Gustave  Revilliod, 
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a  beautifiilf  satiny  pseony  rose,  large,  fiill  and  imbricated ;  and  by 
M.  H.  Merriam,  a  good  plant  of  Anna  de  Diesbach. 

March  3d  being  prize  day  for  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses  in  pots,  two 
good  collections  were  exhibited  by  John  B.  Moore.  Again  on  the  10th 
of  March,  Mr.  Moore  showed  a  collection  of  six  varieties  in  pots ; 
they  were  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Captain  Lamure,  Cheshunt  Hy- 
brid, Mademoiselle  Engene  Verdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and 
Paul  Verdier.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Moore  to  say  that  the  plants  ex- 
hibited by  him  were  the  best  grown  roses  in  pots  ever  exhibited, 
and  gaye  good  eyidence  that  they  had  been  grown  by  skilibi  hands ; 
the  foliage  was  very  laige  and  healthy,  and  the  flowers  as  near  per- 
fection as  any  one  ought  to  expect. 

James  Comley  has  made  a  fine  display  of  new  and  other  Tea 
roses ;  among  them  we  note,  besides  well  known  yarieties,  the  fol- 
lowing, as  new  and  desirable : 

Charles  BovoUi. — ^New. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 

JeanDucher. — Salmon  yellow,  shaded  rose  peach;  globular, 
fbll ;  extra  fine. 

LeUy  Ccies. — ^New. 

Mad.  Miolan  CarvdUio. — ^New. 

Marquis  de  Sanima. — New. 

Perle  des  Jardins. — Straw  color ;  very  fine  and  yery  desirable ; 
one  of  the  best. 

Souvenir  de  Mad.  Fernet.  —  New.  Fine  light  rose,  shaded 
clear  yellow,  yery  effectiye  in  color;  large,  globular  form;  first 
dass. 

G.  M.  Atkinson  also  exhibited  on  the  80th  of  March  and  the  7th 
of  April,  yery  good  collections  of  roses  in  pots,  which  were  well 
grown  plants;  among  them  we  noticed  the  following  varieties: 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Edward  Morren,  Marquise 
de  Castellane,  Monsieur  Pierre  Seletszki,  and  Monsieur  Hippolyte 
Jamain. 

Gloxinias. — ^We  regret  to  again  report  that  there  was  no  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  offered  for  this  beautiflil  flower,  which  for 
summer  decoration  for  the  greenhouse  and  oonseiratory  has  scarcely 
an  equal.  From  the  ease  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  and  the  large 
quantity  grown  in  this  vicinity  by  both  amateurs  and  florists,  it  would 
seem  that  the  competition  for  Gloxinias  should  be  very  spirited, 
but  the  only  ones  exhibited  at  any  time  were  some  flne  cut  flowers 
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fix>m  J.  B.  Moore,  and  plants  in  pots  from  Marshall  P.  Wilder  on 
the  2d  of  June. 

Wardlln  Cases  were  shown  by  D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  Hovey  Sc 
Co.,  and  Carl  Deeterich,  which  were  all  well  filled,  and  were  fine 
ornaments  for  any  room,  but  your  Committee  think  that  with  some 
of  them  too  much  attention  was  given  to  elaborate  wood-work ;  so 
much,  as  was  remarked  in  our  last  report,  as  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  plants.  The  main  attraction  ought  to  be  the  plants 
in  the  case,  and  not  the  case  outside  the  plants,  although  that 
should  be  neatly  made. 

Fern  Case. — ^W.  H.  Halliday  exhibited  a  very  pretty  one  for  a 
table ;  also  a  hanging  Fern  Case ;  both  were  nicely  filled  with 
plants  in  excellent  condition,  and  were  worthy  a  place  in  any  room. 

Herbaceous  P^okies. — ^There  was  only  one  small  collection 
exhibited,  and  these  could  not  be  ranked  as  first  class.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.  there  were  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Richardson's 
Seedlings  which  have  been  fully  mentidkied  in  previous  reports,  and 
well  sustain  the  character  given  them  as  valuable  additions  to  this 
handsome  species  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Sweet  Williams. — James  Nugent  and  Hany  L,  Rand  were  the 
exhibitors,  with  two  very  good  stands.  This  popular  fiower 
deserves  a  place  in  every  garden ;  any  one  can  grow  it,  and  it 
always  gives  satisfaction.  Some  of  the  auricula  fiowered  varieties 
are  very  fine. 

Native  Plants  have  been  exhibited  in  larger  quantities  than  for 
several  seasons  past. 

Among  the  many  exhibited  by  George  £.  Davenport,  most 
noticeable  was  a  plant  of  Vittaria  lineata,  a  grass  like  fern  growing 
on  trees,  from  Florida ;  three  varieties  of  TriUium,  viz.,  T.  ereotumj 
T.  grandiflorum^  and  T.  recurvatum — ^the  last  exhibited  in  1876 
under  the  name  of  T.  sessile,  but  has  proved  to  be  T.  recurvatum; 
also,  Cypripedium  arietinum  (Ram's  Head  Cypripedium) ,  Cypru 
pedium  candidum  (Small  White  Lady's  Slipper)  ;  C,  parviflorum 
(Small  Yellow  Lady's  Slipper)  ;  (7.  pitbescens  (Larger  Yellow 
Lady's  Slipper).  Again  on  the  4th  of  August  Mr.  Davenport 
exhibited  a  very  nice  collection,  all  neatly  arranged  and  named. 
Also,  on  the  8th  of  September,  Paronychia  argyrocoma  (Silver 
Chickweed)  ;  Gerardia  tenuifolia,  var.  alba  (Slender  Gerardia), 
which  is  the  first  time  these  two  have  been  shown ;  and  EupaJtorium 
aromaticumy  a  very  pretty  species  with  a  small  corymb  of  large, 
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white,  aromatic  flowers.  Mr.  Davenport  has  shown  many  other 
well  known  varieties,  all  named,  and  adding  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibitions. 

E.  H.  Hitchings  exhibited  a  very  fine  specimen  of  HoUonia 
inJUxta  (Water  Violet)  ;  a  single  flower  of  LUium  Ganadense  having 
five  petals  of  pure  yellow  without  spots ;  Habenaria  dliaris^  (Yellow 
Fringed  Orchis),  ^^our  handsomest  species;"  Sagittaria  gracUia 
(Pursh),  Eupatorium  teucrifolium^  and  other  rare  species.  Mr. 
Hitchings  has  not  exhibited  in  as  large  quantities  as  in  previous 
seasons,  but  what  has  been  lacking  in  quantity  has  been  fUlly 
made  up  in  quality ;  his  exhibits  have  been  only  of  the  rarest  and 
choicest  varieties. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  as  in  previous  seasons,  has  faithfhlly  per- 
formed her  part  in  making  this  department  of  the  exhibitions  success- 
ful, having  taken  the  first  premium  at  most  of  the  exhibitions  of 
native  fiowers. 

We  have  also  been  permitted  to  welcome  to  this  department 
Byron  D.  Halsted,  of  the  Bussey  Institute,  whose  exhibits  have 
been  very  interesting  and  instructive.  They  commenced  on  the 
9th  of  June,  with  twelve  species  of  Fungi,  growing  upon  wild 
plants,  the  plants  and  the  ftingi  growing  upon  them  being  all  care- 
ftiUy  named.  At  the  Rose  Show  Mr.  Halsted  presented  twenty- 
five  genera  of  Lichens  in  fifty  species ;  and  at  the  Strawberry  Show, 
twenty  genera  of  Grasses  in  thirty-two  species ;  two  genera  in  four 
species  of  Jwncacem;  eighteen  Sedges,  including  seventeen  species 
of  Carex^i  and  Eleocharis  obtusa;  also  twenty-three  genera  of  Fungi 
in  forty  species. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  Mr.  Halsted  presented  sixty-five  species 
of  '*  Wild  Plants  in  Fruit,"  ranging  firom  trees  like  the  oak  and 
hickory  down  to  grasses,  and  herbs  of  even  smaller  growth.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  \/&nn  fruit  is  here  used  in  its  broad  botanical 
sense,  including  all  ripened  pistils  and  their  contents,  whatever 
their  form  or  texture,  and  not,  as  the  word  is  popularly  employed, 
to  designate  only  those  that  are  edible. 

Of  the  Fleshy  fruits,  the  Berry  was  represented  by  Solanym 
Dulcamara  (Bittersweet) ,  three  species  of  Vacdnium  (Blueberries 
and  Cranberry),  Actcea  alba  (Baneberry),  Comvs  Canadensis,  etc. 
The  Drupe  or  Stone  fruit  by  Prunus  Virginiana  and  P.  Pennsylvan- 
tca  (Choke  and  Wild  Red  Cherries),  Bhamnus  catharticus  (Buck- 
thorn), Hex  verticUkUa  (Black  Alder),  and  some  Viburnums^  in- 
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eluding  the  showy  red  frnit  of  F.  lantanoides.  The  Drupelets  had 
a  representative  in  the  fruit  of  the  Rvbus  vUiosus  (Blackberry). 
The  Dry  fruits  had  the  Akene  represented  by  several  members  of 
the  orders  BanunculcLcece  and  Bosaceoe.  The  Nut  by  the  Oak, 
Hazel,  Hickory,  and  Butternut.  The  Key  fruit  by  the  Maple  and 
Birch.  The  Pod  finits  included  the  -4«cfepta«  CamiOi  (Milk-weed) , 
and  several  specimens  fr^m  the  Mustard  and  Pulse  families. 
Some  Dehiscent  fruits,  or  those  which  split  open  and  drop  their 
seeds,  were  shown  in  two  species  of  LUiumj  Hypericum  perforatum 
(St.  Johnswort),  Mullein,  etc.  Last  of  all  a  number  of  cones  of 
Pinus  and  Abies  represented  the  Scaly,  Multiple  fruits. 

Mr.  Halsted  also  exhibited  at  the  same  time  fifty  species  of  wild 
flowers. 

J.  H.  Sears  exhibited  Draba  vema^  and  Mary  T.  Saunders 
Draha  Caroliniana, 

On  the  8th  of  September,  Miss  Maria  E.  Carter  exhibited  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  CompositcB^  consisting  of  seventy-five 
species.  It  being  the  largest  number  of  that  order  shown  at  any 
one  time  we  append  a  list  of  the  species : 


Vemonia  Noveboracenaia. 
lAatria  acariosa. 
Eupatorium  purpureum. 
"  sessUifolium. 

*'  perfoliatum. 

"  ageratoidea. 

Mikania  acandena. 
Aater  corymhoaua, 

"    macrophyllua. 

"     Radula. 

"    patena. 

"    loevia. 

"    lasvia  var.  cya/neita. 

^^    undtdattia. 

"    cordifoliiLa. 

"    mtUHflortia. 

"    dumoaua. 

"     Tradeacanti. 

"    miaer. 

"    longifoliua. 

"    puniceua. 


Aster  Nov(B-Angli(B, 

"     linifoliua. 
Erigeron  Oanadenae, 
*'  atrigoaum. 

"  annuum. 

IHplopappua  Unoiriifoliua. 

*'^  umbdlatua. 

"  comifoliua. 

Solidago  aquarroaa. 

"      bicolor. 

"      latifolia. 

"      cosaia, 

**      pubenUa. 

"      aempervirena. 

"      neglecta, 

"      pgi;tula, 

"      arguta. 
Solidago  aUiaaima. 

"       nemoralia. 

"       Canadenaia- 

^^      gigantea. 
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Solidago  lanceokUa.  OnapJialium  tdiginagum. 

IntUa  Hdenium.  Antennaria  margarUacea. 

Ambrosia  artemisuBfolia.  EredUhitea  hieradfolia. 

Xantkium  strumarium,   var.       CerUaurea  nigra, 
echinaium.  CirHum  lanceokUum. 

^udbeckia  ladnicUa.  ^^         mtUicum. 

"        hirta,  "         pumUum* 

Hdianthus  divaricatus.  ^*         arvense. 

Coreopsis  trickosperma.  Lappa  major. 

Bidens  frondosa.  Cickorium  IrUybus. 

^^       chrysanth/emoides.  LeorUodon  autumncUe. 

Maruta  Cotula.  Hieracium  Canadense. 

Achillea  Millefolium.  *'        scabrum. 

LeucarUkemum  vtUgare.  Nabalus  cUbus. 

Tanacetum  wlgare.  Taraxacum  Dens-leonis. 

Artemisia  vulgaris.  Lactuca  elongata. 

Onaphaliumpolycephalum.  Sonchus  oleraceus. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  C.  W.  Jenks  exhibited  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Cypripedium  aoaule^  var.  dUxi.  From  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wolcott,  on  the 
20th  of  Jane,  we  had  very  fine  Bpecimens  of  Habenaria  Jimbriata^ 
Tar.  oUkl.  From  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilmarth,  on  the  11th  of  August, 
JSabbatia  chloroides — ^pink  and  white  varieties ;  the  flowers  were 
Tery  pretty.  Other  contributions  to  this  department  were  made  by 
James  W.  Clark,  E.  W.  Mitchell,  Master  Hugh  Tallant  and  H.  A. 
Young. 

Hollyhocks  were  exhibited  by  H.  Grundel  and  A.  McLaren. 
The  spikes  were  the  best  of  this  popular  flower  that  have  been 
shown  for  several  years,  and  the  variety  was  excellent.  John  B. 
Moore  also  exhibited  at  several  of  the  weekly  exhibitions,  very 
large  fine  spikes  of  flowers,  and  dishes  of  flowers. 

Stocks. — ^The  only  collection  on  exhibition  was  fh>m  James 
Comley. 

Latb  Phloxes. — ^Unusually  good  collections  were  shown  by 
Frauds  Parkman  and  John  B.  Moore.  On  a  visit  to  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Parkman,  we  saw  some  three  thousand  seedlings  in  bloom, 
which  with  their  great  variety  of  color  presented  a  truly  magnificent 
appearance,  many  of  them  surpassing  the  imported  varieties  grow- 
ing in  a  bed  near  by.  These  seedlings  were  of  fine  form  and  sub- 
stance, and  quite  distinct  in  color,  giving  every  shade  of  pink,  red, 
and  rose,  while  quite  a  number  had  beautifhl  distinct  eyes.     Our 
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attention  was  also  called  to  a  bed  of  dwarf  varieties  not  over 
fifteen  inches  high,  which  Mr.  Parkman  hopes  by  fhrther  experi- 
ments to  reduce  to  even  less  height.  We  hope  he  may  be 
successfhl,  as  there  can  be  nothing  finer  than  an  edging  of  these 
beautiful  fiowers  for  a  herbaceous  border.  Later  in  the  season  we 
visited  the  garden  of  John  B.  Moore,  who  has  a  superb  collection 
of  named  varieties.  No  more  satisfactory  plants  can  be  placed  in 
our  gardens;  give  them  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  they  will  soon 
reward  the  efibrts  of  the  grower  with  large,  handsome  clumps  of 
rich  flowers. 

Petunias. — Several  collections  were  placed  upon  exhibition,  the 
best  were  those  from  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood  and  W.  G.  McTear,  each 
collection  containing  fine  flowers  of  self-colored  and  striped  varie- 
ties. 

Gladioli. — ^The  principal  exhibitors  were  J.  S.  Richards,  George 
Craft,  Herbert  Gleason,  A.  McLaren,  and  J.  B.  Moore.  Gladioli 
have  been  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibitions.  In  addition 
to  the  named  varieties  and  the  general  displays  which  have  been 
shown,  various  contributors  have  from  time  to  time  shown  very 
good  seedlings,  but  although  many  of  them  were  very  fine  and 
worthy  of  cultivation,  there  were  none  which  in  the  judgment  of 
your  Committee  possessed  qualifications  so  superior  to  the  many 
well-known  standard  varieties  as  to  warrant  a  special  award.  The 
number  of  varieties  is  simply  legion,  and  they  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  high  standard  of  perfection  that  it  would  be  very  difi9- 
cult  to  improve  on  what  we  already  have. 

Native  Febns. — On  the  20th  of  June,  George  E.  Davenport 
exhibited  a  collection  of  forty  species  and  six  varieties  of  hardy  na- 
tive ferns,  grown  outside,  in  Ids  garden.  Of  this  collection, 
Adiantum  CapiUvs-Veneria^  L.,  is  deserving  of  special  mention  on 
account  of  its  having  survived  a  long  winter  so  far  north,  with  no 
other  protection  than  a  slight  covering  of  brush  and  in  a  southern 
exposure.  The  collection  included,  also,  Aiq>lenium  FUix-foemina^ 
var.  Uidniata^  Moore  (an  English  variety  discovered  in  New  Jersey 
in  1875),  and  Woodsia  glabeUay  R.  Br.,  team  Vermont,  of  both 
which  it  is  believed  that  cultivated  specimens  have  never  been  ex- 
hibited before. 

August  4th,  E.  H.  Hitchings  showed  an  interesting  collection  of 
thirty-four  species  and  varieties  of  ferns,  collected  in  the  towns  of 
Chelsea,  Stoneham,  Melrose,  Maiden,  Hyde  Park,  Milton,  Ded- 
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ham,  and  Canton.  These  were,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions, 
-whole  plants,  showing  the  manner  of  growth. 

August  11th,  being  prize  day,  two  good  collections  were  shown 
by  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer  and  F.  W.  Morandi.  Gleorge  E.  Daven- 
port also  presented,  for  exhibition  only,  a  large  collection,  of  which 
the  following  had  never  before  been  exhibited :  Aapidium  argutumj 
Kaulf.,  from  Califomia;  Woodsia  hyperborea,  R.  Br.,  from  Ver- 
mont, and  BotrycMvm  sivnplex^  Hitch.,  from  New  York  State. 

On  the  1st  of  September  Mr.  Hitchings  exhibited  a  collection  of 
nine  different  forms  of  Batrychium  tematumj  and  again  on  the  10th 
of  November,  a  collection  of  eighteen  plants,  in  various  forms, 
which  was  the  greatest  variety  of  this  species  we  have  seen  in  the 
same  number  of  plants. 

AsTEES. — ^Excellent  stands  were  shown  by  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
E.  Shepherd,  Parker  Barnes,  J.  S.  Richards,  John  Parker,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Gill,  John  B.  Moore,  and  A.  McLaren.  Asters  are  among 
our  most  usefhl  garden  plants,  and  from  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  cultivated,  have  become  great  favorites. 

Vebbenas. — ^The  show  was  excellent ;  there  were  several  contrib- 
utors, of  whom  the  successftQ  ones  were  J.  B.  Moore  and 
A.  McLaren.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  this  once  most  popular 
of  all  bedding  plants  is  receiving  so  much .  attention,  and  is  ex- 
hibited in  such  goodly  varieties. 

Double  Zinnias. — ^There  was  more  than  usual  competition  for 
the  prizes  offered  for  this  popular  annual.  Large  and  very  hand- 
some flowers  were  shown  by  J.  B.  Moore,  George  Craft,  James 
Nugent,  W.  G.  McTear,  W.  K.  Wood,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill. 

Gbsenhouse  Plants. — ^The  best  six  in  bloom  exhibited  in  April, 
were  by  C.  M.  Atkinson  and  were  fine  healthy  specimens  of  Axcdeaa^ 
Kennedyaa,  etc. 

At  the  Annual  Exhibition  the  competitors  for  the  best  twelve 
Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants  were  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Hovey  &  Co., 
W.  Gray,  Jr.,  and  W.  C.  Strong.  The  coUection  from  Mr.  Hun- 
newell was  of  unusual  excellence,  each  plant  being  a  superb  speci- 
men.   The  species  were  as  follows : 

Aloccuia  mcurcrhiza  variegcUa. — One  of  the  most  striking  and 
effective  ornamental  leaved  plants  ever  introduced,  and  the  very 
best  specimen  ever  shown. 

A.  metalika. — ^Another  highly  ornamental  plant. 

BromeUa  sceptrum. 
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Oroton  Johannis, 

C.  Toungii. — ^A  robust  growing  plant  of  very  beautijftil  form. 

O.  Wetsmomni. — One  of  the  best  and  most  ornamental  of  the 
genus. 

DieffenbacMa  Baiaei. — One  of  the  finest  hybrids  of  this  very 
ornamental  genus. 

Eurya  kuifolia  var. 

Ficua  Parcdlu — ^A  very  pretty  vari^ated  leaved  plant,  of  free 
growth. 

Hydrangea  speciosa. 

Maranta  Van-den-Heckei. — ^A  very  distinct  and  handsome  grow- 
ing species  from  Brazil. 

Martenezia  Idndeniana, — A  very  handsome  plant  of  this  exceed- 
ingly ornamental  species  of  American  Palms. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  following  species : 

Alocasia  macrorhiza  var. 

Aralia  ptUchra. 

CameUia  Sasanqaa  var. 

CyanophyUum  magnificunu 

Dion  EdiUe. — ^A  splendid  plant  well  worthy  a  place  in  eveiy  col- 
lection of  ornamental  leaved  plants. 

Dasylirion  glauoa. 

Latania  rubra. — One  of  the  finest  species  of  the  genus. 

Pandanus  ekgarUiaaimiLS. — ^An  elegant  plant  well  adapted  for 
decorative  purposes. 

P.  omahia. — ^A  noble  growing  species  from  the  Philippines. 

Phormium  VeUchiu — ^A  fine  species  of  this  ornamental  genus  of 
plants. 

Seaforthia  degans. — ^A  very  useftd  plant,  of  the  highest  decorative 
character. 

Thrinax  parviflora. — ^The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  of  great  beauty, 
and  it  is  well  adapted  for  decorative  purposes. 

Although  H.  H.  Hunnewell  and  Hovey  &  Co.  were  the  succesa- 
frd  competitors,  Wm.  Gray,  Jr.  and  W.  C.  Strong  exhibited  good 
collections ;  in  each  were  many  rare  and  choice  plants. 

Spbgimen  Plants  were  exhibited  by  H.  H.  HunneweU  and  Hovey 
&  Co.  From  Mr.  Hunnewell  came  a  magnificent  specimen  plant 
of  Musa  superba.  It  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  we 
append  the  following  description  taken  from  "Williams'  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants :"   "A  very  distinct  and  handsome  plant. 
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bat  requiring  strong  heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere  to  develop  its 
beauties.  In  a  young  state  it  is  not  vexy  difSgrent  in  appearance 
from  M.  Bo^pienlum  and  its  yariet&es,  but  as  its  leaves  increase  in 
size,  the  stem  becomes  swollen  towards  the  base,  and  the  whole 
plant  assumes  more  the  appearance  of  a  grand  compact  form  of  JIf. 
atiMte,  though  fix>m  this  plant  it  is  abundantly  distinct.  M.  auperha 
is  a  somewhat  rare  and  magnificent  plant,  but  from  its  size  only 
suitable  for  those  possessing  ample  room  and  a  large  collection. '* 

The  specimen  presented  by  Hovey  ^  Go.  was  Cycas  revokdaj 
an  old  plant,  popularly,  but,  Mr.  WilUams  says,  erroneously,  called 
the  Sago  Palm,  since  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Palms.  Mr.  W. 
fbrther  says,  '^  as  a  window  plant  when  young,  and  for  the  decora- 
tion of  hall  and  corridors  when  large,  it  is  surpassed  by  none  and 
equalled  by  few.  In  Saxony  its  leaves  are  extensively  used  at 
funerals  as  emblems  of  immortality." 

Specimen  Flowebino  Plant. — ^The  sucoessM  competitor  was  J. 
B.  Moore,  who  brought  a  good  plant  of  the  ^beautifhl  Lapageria 
aiba. 

Yabiboated  Lxavkd  Plants. — ^For  this  prize,  Hovey  d;  Co., 
exhibited  the  following  varieties :  Aloccuia  ma/crohiza  vat. ,  Aanama9»a 
sativa  var.^  Eurya  laHfolia  iKir.,  Agam  medio^ktay  Bcmbusa 
Foftunei  var..^  and  Tucca  cUoifolia  var. 

From  W.  C.  Strong  we  had  EuUdia  Japonica  var.^  Or^ton 
piehim^  (7.  an$rtt^(/»2iiim,  Pandanus  J(wanicu9i  Draccena  amabUis, 
and  Agave  m$di(hpicta.  The  plants  in  these  collections  were  small 
but  well  grown. 

For  the  prize  for  the  best  single  specimen  not  offered  in  any  col- 
lection, H.  H.  Hunnewell  sent  a  splendid  specimen  of  Anthurium 
irystdOinfim,  and  Hovey  &  Go.  a  good  plant  of  I^unmium  ColefMoi 
var. 

Calabiuics. — ^There  were  several  competitors  for  this  prize  and 
all  the  collections  were  made  up  of  good  varieties ;  C.  M.  Atkinson 
and  Hovey  &  Co.  were  the  successftil  competitors.  There  were 
also  some  new  ones  from  W.  T.  Andrews,  but  though  they  were  all 
good,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  distinction  enough  between  them 
and  the  many  well  known  varieties  now  in  cultivation  to  require  any 
special  note. 

Ferns. — ^Nine  named  varieties  were  shown  by  J.  Warren  Merrill, 
as  follows : 

AlsophMa  atutrali8j  a  very  beautifbl  species  of  rapid  growth. 

5 
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OihoHum  Barometz. 

(7.  princepsy  a  noble  fern  requiring  plenty  of  room. 

Dicksonia  antarctica^  a  very  beautifbl  species  with  a  stoat  stem 
and  large  spreading  fronds ;  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  DseM 
of  its  class. 

CReUikefnia  circinata  glauca. — ^From  New  Zealand,  and  wor&y  a 
place  in  every  collection  of  ferns,  being  one  of  the  most  robust  and 
beautifhl  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs. 

(?.  dicarpa, — One  of  the  most  el^ant  of  the  genus ;  it  is  said 
to  be  a  good  grower  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  section  to  which  it 
belongs. 

(Heandra  nodosa. 

Flatycerium  grcmde.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  all  ferns.  It 
is  an  epiphytal  eveigreen  stove  species ;  a  native  of  New  Holland 
and  the  Malayan  Islands. 

Polypodium  musasfdlium. 

Hovey  &  Go.  exhibited  the  following  species : 

Adiantym  cuneatum^  an  old  fern  but  indispensable  in  every  col- 
lection, and  will  do  well  in  a  moderate  temperature ;  splendid  fbr 
bouquets. 

A.  macrophyUum. 

AUopkHa  Vcm  Oheerti. 

Asplenium  Fdbianum. 

DavdUia  Mooreana.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautifhl  of  ferns, 
the  fronds  are  extremely  handsome  and  gracefidly  arched. 

D.  Tyermannu 

Oymnogramme  Tartarean  an  ornamental,  evergreen,  stove  spedes. 

Leucostegia  immena. 

Six  new  varieties  were  shown  by  J.  Warren  Merrill,  as  follows : 
DavdUia  Boryanaj  Lomaria  fluviatiHa^  Lygodium  Fosteri^  AgfO" 
morpha  Meyenianay  Adiantum  cristatumj  Asplenium  longissimvm. 

Adiaittums. — J.  Warren  Merrill  and  Hovey  &  Co.,  were  the 
exhibitors.    From  Mr.  Merrill  came  the  following  varieties : 

Adiantum  Farleyense, — ^Very  properly  called  the  grandest  of  the 
Adiantvms,  It  derives  its  name  from  the  place  of  its  origin, 
Farley  Hill,  Barbadoes,  West  Indies. 

A.  gradXLimum  (Mist  Adiantum). — ^The  most  graceftil  and 
elegant  mist-like  form  yet  introduced.  As  the  plant  becomes 
stronger  it  is  very  elegant. 

A.  Hendersoni. — ^A  distinct  plant  of  robust  habit,  which  when 
well  grown  presents  a  very  gracefhl  appearance. 
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A.  prvnceps. — ^A  free  growing  plaat,  with  very  graoefblly  arched 
fronds,  and  of  great  value  for  exhibition  or  deoorative  purposes. 

A.  pHonophyUum. 

A.  rribeUvm. — ^A  very  pretty  fern,  which  should  be  in  every  col- 
lection, and  if  grouped  with  other  delicate  ferns  will  be  a  pleasing 
addition. 

Hovey  &  C!o.'8  collection  comprised 

A.  amabQe. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  Maiden-hairs, 
and  cannot  fail  to  become  a  favorite  in  all  choice  collections. 

A.  condnnum, — ^A  very  graceftd,  pendulous,  evergreen,  stove 
species,  from  the  West  Indies. 

A.  condnnum  Uxtum. — ^A  new  variety  of  A.  concinnwn,  but  of 
stronger  growth,  making  a  fine  plant  for  decorative  purposes. 

A.  deoorum. — ^A  lovely  fern ;  said  to  be  of  very  easy  growth. 

A.  exdgum  muUifidum. 

A.  Farieyense. 

Trbb  Fkbns. — ^Two  very  fine  plants  of  AlaophUa  austroMs  were 
shown  by  W.  C.  Strong.    It  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  tree  ferns. 

Single  Specimens  Tree  Ferns  were  shown  by  J.  Warren  MerriU 
and  W.  C.  Strong.  Mr.  Merrill  brought  a  fine  plant  of  CiboUum 
Schiedeiy  a  very  el^ant  species,  with  large,  spreading,  pale  green 
fronds,  which,  if  placed  in  a  prominent  position,  presents  a  very 
imposing  appearance.  It  may  be  grown  in  a  cool  house.  Mr. 
Strong  brought  a  good  plant  of  BcUantium  arUarcticum  {Dicksonia 
aTdarctica), 

Mr.  Merrill  also  exhibited  at  the  Annual  Show,  a  great  variety  of 
ferns  cultivated  by  him,  a  list  of  which  he  has  fhmished  the  Com- 
mittee, as  follows : 

Exono  Fkbns. 

GionidiiMn  Moarei  (new)  •  SdcUeria  squwrosa  (new) . 

Leucostegia  immeraa  (new) .  Diplazium  plantagineum  (new) . 

DavaUiaelcUa  (r&w).  ^*       Zeylanicum* 

^*        cUwata.  PleopdHa  stigmaiica  (new), 

^^       aouieata*  Oymnogramme  Peruviana. 

Adiawtum  tetraphyUum.  ^^            WettenhaUiana. 

CheQarUhes  elegans.  ^^            chryBophyUa^  var. 

"         lendtgera  (new).  Par«>n«t  (new) . 

Woodfioardia  radi/cans  cristaia  Dictyogramme  Japanica. 

(new).  "                 "     variegcUa. 
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Native  Ferns. 


Aorosttckum  aureum  (rare). 
Polypodium  Plumvkiy  H.  B.  E. 
'^         ifUermedium. 
^*         incanum  (rare). 
"         Seotderi  (rare). 
"         Cdlifomicum. 
''         PkyUUidii. 
"         aureum, 
^^         alpesiris  (new  and 
very  rare). 
Gfynrnogramme  triangtUaris. 
Notholcena  ferruginea  (new  and 

very  rare). 
NotholoBrui  dealbata  (new  and 

very  rare). 
Notholoma  Newherryi. 
CheQarUkeB  CdlifoTnica. 
AlabaTnenais. 
microphyUa. 
Fendleri. 
vesHta. 
gra4nllima  (new  and 

veiy  rare). 
EcOoni. 
languginoaa. 
myriophyUum. 
viicoaa* 
FeOasa  Bridget. 
"     cOrcpurpwrea. 
^'     omUhoptu. 
^^     flexuoaa, 
"      denaa. 
Pieris  longifoUa. 
«     CfreUca. 

^^     aquUina^  var.  caudata. 
Adiantum  CcqfdUua-Veneria. 


VUtaria  linecUa. 
Blechnum  eerrvkiium. 

"         Spicani. 
WooduHirdia  radicans. 
"  Virginica. 

^*  areoUaa. 

SociUypenditium  wdgare. 
Camptoabrus  rhiaophyUus. 
AtplenUim pinnaHfidum  (rare). 

<<         ebenoidea. 

"         Trichomanes. 

"  "        var.  parvu- 

2um,  Mart  et  Gsl. 
"        viride. 
"         dentaiuin  (rare). 
**         septenirianaie  (new 

and  rare). 
^*        myricphyUum. 
*^        marinum. 
Aapidium  LanchUis. 
^^       munUum. 
«<       Californicum. 
^       aculeoUum. 
"  "       var.  Braumi. 

"       patens. 
"       fragrans. 
"       cmtotum,  var.  17%)ri^ 

omim. 
^^       argiOum, 

Trichoma/nes  Pietemi. 
^^  TodicoM. 

Aneimia  adianUfolia. 
Lygodium  palmaium. 
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In  addition  to  tbe  ooltection  just  named,  Mr.  MeniU  has  diown 
at  the  weekly  exhibitions,  good  plants  of  the  following : 
DavaUia  (MkroUpia  f)  anthni^    Lastrea  sanctum. 

cifolia,  Ni^hrolepia  peciinata. 

Lindsaya  cuUratcu  Fadyenia  prolifera, 

CheHatUhes  viscosa.  Polypodium  Phegopteria. 

PdUea  temifolia,  "  Dryopteris. 

Pteris  semdata^  var.  LeyL  "  calcareum, 

Daodia  hmulata.  Phegopteris  hexagonoptera. 

"      caudata.  **  polypodwides. 

A^lenium  aUenuatum.  HipTiobolus  pertuMUi. 

"  monanthemum.  Ooniopteris  gracUis. 

**  FUix-fcefmina^  rar.       Oymnogramme  triangularis. 

Victoria.  Hemionitia  palmata. 

Pdlysticihium  hpidocaiUon  (new    Aorostichum  quercifolium  (jOym" 

and  rare) .  nopteris  Neitnert) . 

Ltcopods. — ^The  only  collection  was  from  W.  C.  Strong,  who 
exhibited  Lycopodium  delicatissimum^  L.  denticiUatum  aureum^  L. 
involvena^  L.  ctmnoZe,  L.  stohniferum^  andX.  Japonkumparadoscum. 

Dracskas. — Six  finer  plants  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  seen  on 
exhibition  than  those  from  H.  H.  Hunnewell.    The  varieties  were 

Dracama  amahUis. — ^A  very  handsome  variety,  and  perhaps  the 
finest  of  the  light  variegated  kinds. 

D.  CheUoni. — ^A  fine  growing  species ;  the  leaves  are  veiy  large 
and  the  colors  rich,  producing  a  splendid  effect. 

D.  imperiaMa, — ^Also  a  fine  growing  variety,  and  well  adapted  for 
general  decorative  purposes. 

D.  Mooreana^  a  noble  plant  of  graceful  habit ;  the  base  of  the 
leaf-stalk  and  midrib  are  of  a  bright  reddish  color,  which  in  the 
leaf  changes  to  a  glossy  bronze. 

D.  Shepherdii. — ^A  large  and  splendid  growing  plant,  which  well 
deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 

D.  Toungii. — ^This  superb  variety  is  well  adapted  for  conserva- 
toiy  decoration  or  exhibition  purposes ;  it  is  a  noble  plant,  with 
veiy  bright  colors,  and  becomes  more  beautifhl  with  age. 

The  plants  from  Hovey  &  Co.  were  much  smaller,  but  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties  was  very  good.  They  were  2>.  amabiliSj  D.  im- 
perialis,  and  D.  Shepherdi^  which  have  already  been  described,  and 
the  three  following : 

D.  GfuUfoylei. — ^This  variety  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
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species.    It  is  a  splendid  plant  for  both  ornamental  and  deooratLire 
purposes. 

D.  Hendenoni. — Of  graoeflil  and  elegant  habit ;  color  of  the 
leaves  bright  green,  beautiMly  marbled,  with  pink  and  white 
stripes. 

D.  stricta. — ^This  has  the  habit,  general  character,  and  color  of 
D.  ferrea^  bat  the  leaves  are  beautifhlly  feathered  and  flaked  with 
brilliant  rosy  crimson  and  carmine. 

Seedling  Dracaenas,  have  been  exhibited  by  F.  L.  Harris  and  Ed- 
ward Butler.  Mr.  Harris  presented  one  of  dwarf  habit ;  leaves  yery 
wide  in  proportion  to  their  length  (six  inches  wide  and  thirteen 
inches  long),  waved  and  much  arched,  giving  the  plant  a  distinct 
and  unique  appearance ;  margin  of  leaf  and  petiole  of  a  rich  ma- 
genta. Inclining  to  purple,  and  in  the  young  leaves  of  an  extremelj 
delicate  hue ;  the  edging  of  color  of  variable  and  irregular  width, 
but  never  extending  into  the  body  of  the  leaf.  The  seed  was  sown 
in  1876  and  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between  BegiwB  and  Moore- 
a/na.  It  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  this  highly  useM  and  orna- 
mental genus  of  plants. 

From  Edward  Butler,  gardener  to  Wellesley  GoU^e,  came  six 
seedling  Dracasnas^  as  follows : 

WeUedeyana  (No.  1). — Of  vigorous  growth  and  ample  foliage, 
the  leaves  being  ftill  sixteen  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
petioles,  and  six  inches  wide,  oval,  pointed,  the  extremities  tamed 
downwards.  The  color  is  dark  bronzy  green,  margined  more  or 
less  widely  with  deep  magenta  rose,  inclining  to  crimson,  and  6*6- 
quently  broadening  out  irregularly  and  covering  nearly  the  whole 
leaf;  a  narrow  margin  of  color  extends  down  the  edge  of  the 
petiole  to  the  very  base.  The  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  especially 
the  petiole,  have  a  glaucous  hue.  The  midrib  on  the  under 
side  is  deeply  color^  throughout.  The  young  leaves  are  variegated 
with  white,  which  soon  changes  to  pink,  and  with  maturity  becomes 
of  a  still  deeper  color.  The  plant  is  about  two  years  old,  and  five 
feet  high ;  a  cross  between  stricta  and  ReginoR^  of  excellent  habit, 
holding  its  lower  leaves,  and  forming  a  veiy  handsome  plant.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  six  seedlings  shown  by  Mr.  Butler. 

No.  2.  In  general  habit  similar  to  WeHedeyana^  but  a  Httle 
more  compact,  the  color  more  striped  and  blended  with  the  green, 
and  the  young  leaves  of  a  lighter  green. 

No.  3  and  No.  5,  are  of  taller  and  slenderer  growth,  and  have 
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lanceolate  foliage ;  the  young  leaves  of  the  fonner  are  striped  with 
white,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  yari^ated  with  purplish  crim- 
son, even  in  their  youngest  stages. 

JVb.  4.  The  most  vigorons  of  all ;  leaves  seven  inches  in  width, 
-with  a  very  narrow  edge  of  purplish  magenta;  the  midrib  and 
small  veins  of  the  same  color,  and  the  petiole  of  a  deeper  shade ; 
of  the  type  of  BrazUienM. 

No.  6.  Of  comparatively  dwarf  habit ;  lanceolate  leaves ;  edges 
of  leaves  and  petioles  magenta  scarlet,  often  extending  irregularly 
into  the  body  of  the  leaf. 

The  last  five  are  the  result  of  the  same  cross  as  produced  Wettes- 
leyana^  viz.,  between  sMcta  and  BegincB,  and  while  in  general 
appearance  and  habit  they  are  somewhat  like  the  parent  plants, 
they  are  more  vigorous  in  growth  and  a  great  improvement  over 
them,  being  fhlly  equal  to  any  of  the  high  priced  mipori;ed  varieties. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  attention  of  our  practical 
gardeners  has  been  called  to  the  improvement  by  cross-fertilization 
of  this  highly  ornamental  and  usefbl  genus  of  plants,  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  the  labors  of  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Butler  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  production  of  these  beautifhl  hybrids.  Other 
seedlings,  which  are  very  fine,  will  be  exhibited  from  time  to  time  as 
they  are  more  fhUy  developed. 

Palms. — ^William  Gray,  Jr.,  exhibited  Areca  ItOeBcenSy  a  fine 
palm  for  table  decoration,  being  small  and  dwarf;  with  gracefhl 
fronds  of  pale  green  color.  It  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  collection ; 
Mr.  Gray  also  presented  Livistania  rotundifolia. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  came  Pritdiardia  Pacifloa  variegcUa  and 
Phoenix  tediruaa^  the  latter  a  very  fine  greenhouse  palm ;  a  native 
of  South  Africa. 

FtTCHXB  Flaivts.  —  The  only  collection  exhibited  was  from 
WilHam  Gray,  Jr.,  who  showed  the  well  known  Sarraoenia  pur- 
purea; S.  psUtadna^  a  native  of  Florida ;  and  Darlingtonia  CaLifor- 
nica^  a  singular  and  very  interesting  plant. 

AoAVBS.— John  C.  Hovey  and  Hovey  &  C!o.,  were  the  exhibitors, 
with  two  good  collections.  Of  late  years.  Agaves  have  become 
very  popular  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  should  any  of  the 
readers  of  this  report  wish  for  frirther  information  in  regard  to 
culture  and  varieties  they  are  referred  to  an  excellent  article  with 
descriptions  of  a  large  number  of  varieties,  in  Williams'  "  Choice 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,"  second  edition,  Vol.  n.,  page  71. 
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The  varieties  shown  by  J.  C.  Hovey  were  J^ve  Jmerieoma 
longifolia  variegatay  A.  meduhpicUij  A.  appHanata^  A.  fHifera,  A* 
ScMdigera^  A.  VerschaffeUii. 

From  Hovey  &  Ck>.  oame  Agave  Americana  medio-pieta,  A. 
ofiplanata,  A.  Be»$eriana  amcsnat  A.  dealbaia,  A.  hetera/caMtha 
CQSfuZea,  A.  hyatrix. 

Cacti. — ^Two  excellent  collections  were  shown  by  J.  C.  Hovey, 
the  best  containing  fifteen  new  and  rare  spedes  and  varieties  not 
exhibited  in  1876,  viz :  — 

Cereus  P&ruvianus^  MammiOaria  HopferianOj 
Echinocactua  cylindrUma^  *^  impoxicafna^ 

"  gibboms  feraXy  "  niveacrwtoto, 

"  Fferadorffliy  OpunHa  crasaa  gigantea, 

Bchinocereus  cinerascenSj  ^*       integrifoliay 

Bchinopifia  RuotHy  «<       megacantJuij 

^^         Schdhasiij  **       Bajlneaquiana. 


JUammiUaria  gracilis, 


Succulents  (other  than  Agaves  and  Caeti). — The  only  exhibitor 
was  John  C.  Hovey ;  we  note  the  following  new  and  rare  spedes 
not  exhibited  in  1876 : 

Aloe  cdubrinay  Oasteria  oUfuifoUay 

**   senray  Pachyphytum  lingufBfiHia^ 

Echeveria  SeaphyUa^  Haworthia  expanea. 
Euphorbia  mammillariSf  ^^         inargarUifmij 

Oasteria  axHnadfoliay  *^         BeintoarHj 

*^       elongaiay  Bochea  peffoHakLy 

^^       loBtepunetatay  Stapelia  erucoidea. 
**       8ubnigrican8f 

Mr.  Hovey  also  exhibited  twelve  new  and  rare  Agaves,  and 
seventy-seven  other  succulent  plants.  A  very  interesting  feature  of 
his  exhibits  was  that  they  were  very  neatly  and  plainly  labelled,  a 
duty  too  often  neglected  by  exhibitors. 

New  Pot  Plakt. — ^H.  H.  Hunnewell  exhibited  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  FhyUotamium  Lindeniy  of  which  Mr.  Williams  in  his 
work  on  '^  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants/'  second  edition,  Vol.  n., 
p.  88,  says,  '^  It  is  a  magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  only 
species  at  present  known.  The  leaves  are  large,  measuring  from 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  six  inches  in  breadth ;  they  are  broadly 
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sagittate,  with  laige  lobes  or  ears ;  the  groand  color  in  a  light, 
shining  green,  the  midrib  is  sllyeiy  white,  as  also  are  the  branch- 
ing midribs  of  the  lobes,  the  secondary  veins  are  also  striped  with 
the  same  metallic  lustre.  The  petioles  are  roond,  curiously  striped 
with  black,  and  usually  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height.  It  is 
equally  effective  as  an  ornament  to  the  stove  or  the  exhibition 
table,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection  where  ornamental- 
leaved  plants  are  grown.    Native  of  the  forests  of  New  Grenada." 

Cblosia  Ptsamidalis. — Specimens  were  shown  by  G.  M.  Atkin- 
son  and  J.  S.  Richards,  which  were  quite  attractive ;  the  flowers 
are  very  ornamental,  and  are  produced  in  great  profhsion,  in  spikes 
of  the  most  beautifhl  feathery  (diaracter. 

Dahlias  have  been  shown  by  Macey  Bandall>  S.  G.  Stone, 
Hovey  &  Co.,  James  Nugent,  and  J.  B.  Moore.  The  different  col- 
lections have  been  very  good ;  particularly  noticeable  were  those  of 
Macey  Bandall  and  S.  G.  Stone. 

BouQuirrs. — ^The  contributors  to  this  department  were  James 
Nugent,  Hovey  &  Co.,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  James 
O'Brien,  James  Comley,  and  W.  G.  McTear.  While  there  have 
been  some  good  bouquets  shown,  as  a  whole  they  have  not  been  up 
to  the  highest  standard. 

Baskbts  of  Flowers  have  been  shown  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  and  Hovey  &  Co.  These  names 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the  productions,  which 
are  always  among  the  principal  attractions  of  the  exhibitions. 

Table  DEnoKS  have  been  shown  by  Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  Joyce, 
Mrs.  Gill,  and  Hovey  &  Co.,  have  been  arranged  in  good  taste,  with 
choice  flowers,  and  have  added  mudb  to  the  attractions  of  the 
tables.  The  effort  made  last  year  to  create  a  more  spirited  compe- 
tition in  table  designs,  by  modifying  the  General  Rules  so  that 
persons  competing  in  this  class  could  use  flowers  not  raised  by 
themselves,  has  proved  a  complete  faUure,  not  one  person  other 
than  the  regular  contributors  having  presented  a  single  design. 

Cut  Flowers  were  shown  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  by  J.  B. 
Moore,  W.  K.  Wood,  Mrs.  Gill,  J.  O'Brien,  W.  C.  Strong,  Hovey 
A  Co.,  James  Nugent,  S.  G.  Stone,  W.  G.  McTear,  and  John  Par- 
ker. Several  of  the  stands  were  very  handsomely  filled,  and  were 
kept  through  the  exhibition ;  others  were  not  properly  attended  to 
each  day,  which  detracted  very  much  from  the  general  effect.  We 
trust  that  no  person  will  in  future  engage  a  stand  for  cut  flowers  at 
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the  annual  exhibition,  unless  he  intends  to  keep  it  in  good  order 
by  renewal  each  day.  At  the  weekly  exhibitions  W.  K-  Wood,  J. 
B.  Moore,  Mrs.  Gill,  and  Hovey  &  Co.  have  been  the  principal 
exhibitors.  The  stands  have  been  finely  arranged  with  choice 
flowers,  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  hall ;  at 
no  time  have  the  displays  at  the  weekly  exhibitions  been  so  well 
kept  up. 

Fifty  named  varieties  op  Annuals  and  Pebennials. — ^Hovey 
&  Co.,  J.  B.  Moore  and  C.  M.  Atkinson  have  been  the  contribu- 
tors, each  having  shown  good  collections  of  named  varieties,  which 
have  been  an  instructive  feature  of  the  exhibition ;  but  your  Com- 
mittee again  repeat,  as  in  the  two  preceding  years,  that  the  compe- 
tition has  not  met  their  expectations. 

Rustic  Stands. — ^Two  excellent  stands,  arranged  in  good  taste, 
with  choice  plants,  were  shown  by  Hovey  &  Co.  and  W.  J.  Vass. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs. — W,  C.  Strohg  exhibited  thirty- 
six  varieties  of  hardy  evergreeens,  comprising  ten  varieties  of 
Retinisporas,  twelve  of  Spruces,  and  eight  of  Arbor  Vitaes,  with 
Junipers,  Pines,  etc.,  forming  an  interesting  collection. 

Chrtsanthehums. — This  exhibition  occurred  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, and  was  a  great  success — ^the  best  show  of  this  flower  ever 
held  by  the  Society.  The  value  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for  fall  and 
winter  decoration  can  hardly  be  over-estimated ;  the  splendid  plants 
exhibited  by  H.  L.  Higginson  and  C.  M.  Atkinson,  bear  ample 
proof  of  this.  The  plants  from  Mr.  Higginson,  both  bush  and 
standards,  were  superb  specimens,  and  gave  good  evidence  of 
the  ability  of  his  excellent  gardener,  Joseph  Clark ;  we  have  no  fear 
of  contradiction  when  we  say  that  these  plants  were  perfect.  Mr. 
Atkinson  is  sufficiently  well  known  as  a  good  plantsman  to  need  no 
further  commendation  on  our  part.  John  B.  Moore  and  James 
Comley  also  exhibited  plants  in  pots,  and  E.  Sheppard,  B.  G. 
Smith,  and  James  Nugent  cut  flowers. 

New  and  Rare,  or  Fine  Specimen  Plants. — C.  M.  Atkinson 
exhibited 

Begonia  glaucophyUa  tcandens^  a  very  fine,  graceftil  growing 
variety,  with  beautiftd  orange  flowers.  It  is  a  splendid  basket 
plant. 

Imatophyllum  miniatum. — A  fine  specimen  plant  with  seven 
spikes  of  fiowers. 

Bhynchoapermum  jasminioides. — A  very  handsomely  trained 
specimen  plant,  filled  with  its  beautiftd  white  flowers. 
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Ardhurium  variegatum. — ^Veiy  pretty. 

Gfloxinia  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner. 

Spircea  aricefolia. 

Hydrangea  horteTitis. — ^Two  very  handsomely  trained  specimen 
plants ;  the  largest  and  best  exhibited. 

Thibavdia  pulchra. — ^A  veiy  elegant  plant ;  the  flowers  are  very 
pretty,  and  will  pay  well  for  good  care. 

From  £.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  came  a  good  plant  of  AifUhurium 
Scherzerianum^  in  fine  bloom ;  also  Hexacentris  Myaarensis^  a  splen- 
did climbing  plant  for  the  stove ;  if  desired  for  exhibition  purposes 
it  may  be  trained  to  a  trellis  in  such  a  manner  that  its  long,  pendu- 
lous branches  will  show  to  the  best  advantage;  for  decorative 
purposes  it  will  be  found  highly  useild.  Also,  Thunhergia  laurifolia^ 
another  stove  climbing  plant  of  great  beauty ;  the  flowers  are  very 
large,  and  of  a  pale  blue  color,  with  a  yellow  throat. 

From  J.  Warren  Merrill,  ApheUxis  splendena  (See  Transac- 
tions for  1877,  Part  I.,  p.  108). 

From  J.  B.  Moore,  very  fine  sprays  of  flowers  of  Lapageria  rosea. 

From  Jackson  Dawson,  Salvia  earduacea  (new) . 

From  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  BrowaUia  Eoezli^  new,  and  a  great  acqui- 
sition to  this  useful  class  of  plants;  also.  Hydrangea  Thomas 
Hogg. 

From  F.  L.  Ames,  Croton  Disradi  ( Veitch) ,  a  distinct  and  effec- 
tive plant,  furnished  with  broad,  three  lobed  or  halberd  shaped 
leaves  of  a  glossy  green,  and  spotted  with  golden  yellow — one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of  all  Crotons  in  cultivation. 
Also,  Aralia  elegarUissima. 

From  Benj.  Grey,  Torenia  Fmimieriy  new  and  veiy  pretty. 

From  Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Eulalia  Japonica, 

W.  C.  Strong  presented  at  the  Rose  Exhibition  a  very  good  col- 
lection of  plants,  among  them  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Aloe  nobUia^  Eucalyptus  globulus^ 

AlsophUa  australisy  Hechtea  Ohiesbreghiiiy 

Cyathea  meduUariSj  Maranta  zebrina^ 

DycJcia  regaXis^  Musa  evisete. 

From  J.  C.  Hovey,  a  good  collection  of  Iris  Kasmpferi. 

From  Daniel  Duffley,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  AmaryUis  BeUa- 
donna^  with  twenty-eight  spikes  of  its  lovely  flowers. 

From  W.  T.  Andrews,  a  fine  collection  of  Begonias,  consisting  of 
varieties  Rei  Fernando  Major,  Madlle.  Henrietta  Graux  (new, 
1877),    Berenice  (new,  1877),  Argentea    hirsuta,   and    Michael 
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Angelo.  These  were  shown  in  August,  and  in  September  another 
collection  of  six  varieties  was  presented.  All  were  nice  specimen 
plants,  and  the  varieties  were  distinct  and  good. 

From  C.  W.  W.  Wellington,  very  fine  specimens  of  lAaJtris 
pycnostachya. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  came  the  following : 

AUamanda  WarcUeiana^  a  vety  fine  acquisition.  The  lobes  of 
the  corolla  are  broader  and  rounder  and  of  greater  substance  than 
in  any  other  species ;  the  throat  is  also  darker  in  color,  and  the 
outside  of  the  flower  is  of  a  reddish  shade ;  it  blooms  nearly  all  the 
year  round. 

StoHce  HcHfordi. — One  of  the  most  beautifhl  greenhouse  plants, 
producing  a  succession  of  large  racemes  of  bright  blue  and  white 
flowers,  which  remain  in  perfection  for  two  or  three  months. 

ImalophyUum  miniatum  and  /.  nobUiSy  of  easy  culture,  and  when 
in  bloom  veiy  effective  and  beautifhl'  plants. 

From  John  Parker,  Pelargonium  Peter  Grieve ;  this  plant  was 
grown  in  a  window,  and  showed  that  it  had  received  good  care ;  it 
was  one  of  the  best  window  plants  we  have  seen. 

From  L.  H.  Foster,  a  flne  spedmen  plant  of  Erica  denaa. 

From  W.  J.  Yass,  FdiMeUia  pulchenrifnot  fl.  pi.  (cut  spedmens)  • 

From  J.  W.  Blanchard,  a  good  specimen  plant  of  Bhynchoaper^ 
mum  Jaaminioide8. 

From  M.  H.  Merriam,  a  very  fine  plant  of  BaugainviUea  glabra; 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  showy  of  the  genus ;  eveiy  collection 
wiU  be  enriched  by  a  plant  of  this  variety.  It  is  said  to  be  the  beet 
for  pot  culture. 

In  conclusion  particular  attention  is  again  called  to  the  Schedule 
of  Prizes  for  1878.  Although  the  premiums  in  some  cases  have  been 
reduced,  they  have  been  kept  up  as  liberally  as  the  appropriation 
wiU  allow,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  small  reduction  made 
will  not  be  deemed  by  cultivators  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  decrease 
of  interest  in  the  exhibitions. 

As  Chairman  I  wish  to  tender  to  the  Committee  my  sincere 
thanks  for  their  prompt  and  efficient  support  for  the  past  season, 
and  for  the  perfect  hannony  attending  our  deliberations. 

This  report  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  at  a  meeting  held 
December  1,  1877. 

JOHN  6.  BARKER,  Chairman. 
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January  6. 
OrcUuity: — 
To  James  Comley,  for  Azalea  Indica^     .... 

Januabt  21. 
QratuUieB: — 
To  James  Comley,  for  choice  Roses,        .... 
M.  H.  Merriam,  for  Specimen  Hybrid  Perpetaal  Rose, 
W.  J.  Vass,  for  Cut  Flowers, 

Jakuart  27. 
Oratuities: — 
To  John  B.  Moore,     for  Cut  Flowers, 
Mrs.  E.M.Gill, 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 
James  Comley, 
W.  J.  Vass, 

Febbuakt  3. 

Ctclamens. — ^For  the  best  six  in  pots,  to  C.  B.  Gardiner, 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  O'Brien, 
Table  Desiok. — ^For  the  best  other  than  a  Basket  of 
Flowers,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,        .... 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,     . 

OratuUies: — 
To  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  PAatu«  gntndifoUtts  and  Begonia 

glaucophylla  scandens^ 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  for  Fernery  of  Native  Plants,  . 
John  B.Moore,  ''   Specimen  Azalea, 


$2  00 


1  00 
8  00 
1  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


6  00 
5  00 

5  00 
4  00 


6  00 
5  00 
8  00 
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To  C.  B.  Gardiner,  for  Cyclamen, 

$3  00 

E.  A.  HaU,          "         "         .        . 

2  00 

L.  H.  Foster,      "  Rose  Buds, 

1  00 

James  Comley,    "  Cut  Flowers, 

2  00 

John  B,  Moore,    "     "        " 

2  00 

W.  K.  Wood,      "     "        " 

2  00 

Miss  S.W.  Story,"     "        " 

2  00 

W,  J.Vass,         "     »        " 

1  00 

B.  G.  Smith,        '•     "        " 

1  00 

Februabt  10. 
OratuUies : — 
To  Mra.  A.  D.  Wood,  for  Cut  Flowers,  .        .        .        2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  Amaryllis,  .         .         .         .         1  00 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  Azaleas,       .         .         .         .        8  00 

February  17. 

OratuUies : — 

To  J.  Warren  Merrill,  for  Cinerarias,       .  .  .  .  6  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  for  Specimen  Azaleas,  .  .  .  .  4  00 

'*          ''       "    choice  Cut  Roses,    .  .  .  .  2  00 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  choice  Lilacs,          .  .  .  .  3  00 

A.  McLaren,  for  Seedling  Amaryllis,  .  .  .  1  00 

February  2^. 
OratuUies: — 
To  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  Azaleas,       .         .         .         .         4  00 
C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  a  fine  specimen  of  ImatophyUum 

miniatum^ 3  00 

L.  H.  Foster,  for  Erica  densa,  .         .        .        .         2  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  for  Azaleas, 4  00 

"        "        *'   fine    blooms    of   Hybrid    Perpetual 
Roses, 2  00 

March  8. 

Camellias. — For  the  best  display  of  named  varieties,  cut 
flowers,  not  less  than  twenty  blooms,  to  Hovey  & 
Co., 6  00 

Orchids,  Winter  Blooming. — ^For  the  best  three  varie- 
ties, to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 10  00 
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in 


Pablor  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

Hybrid  Pebpetual  Roses. — For  the  best  six  plants  in 

pots,  of  distinct  varieties,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

For  the  best  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six  distinct 

varieties,  to  J.  B.  Moore,     .... 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  . 

Spring  Flowebing  Bulbs. — ^For  the  best  collection 

pots,  the  second  prize  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Htacinths. — For  the  best  nine  in  pots,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson 
For  the  best  six  in  pots,  «to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 

For  the  second  best,       *'     "  " 

For  the  best  three  in  pots,  **     **  " 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  best  two,  in  pots,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
For  the  best  single  specimen,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
Nabcissus. — ^For  six  pots,  three  bulbs  in  a  pot,  the  second 
prize  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  .... 

For  three  pots,  the  second  prize  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

Gfratuities: — 
To  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  Azaleas, 

Francis  Parkman,  for  Rose  Celine  Forestier, 

C.  B.  Gardiner,  for  Cyclamens, 

Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Basket  of  Camellias, 

E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  specimen  Anthurium  Scherzeri- 

anum^ 

John  Parker,  for  Pelargonium  Peter  Grieve, 
J.  B.  Moore,  for  Collection  of  Hyacinths,  . 
Mrs.  N.  P.  Russell,  for  Hyacinths,    . 
Henry  W.  Goodwin,  *'        "  .        . 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Violets  in  pots,  . 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  for  TroptBolum  tricolorum^ 
J.  B.  Moore,  for  Tea  Roses, 
a         a        a  Amaryllis, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  Cut  Flowers,      . 
Benj.  G.  Smith,     "     ««        u  .         . 

W.  J.  Vass,  "     an  .         . 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,      ''     u        **  .        , 

Mrs.A.D.Wood,  '*     '*        "  .        . 


$5  00 


12  00 

10  00 

5  00 

4  00 

8  00 

8  00 

6  00 

4  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

4  00 

8  00 

8  00 

3  00 

10  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

2  00 

8  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

3  00 
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Mabch  10. 

Oratuities: — 

To  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  ffexacentris  Mysorenaia^     .         .  $1  00 

W.  J.  Vasa,  for  choice  Cut  Flowers,           .        .        .  2  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  for  fine  plants  of  Hybrid  Peipetual  Roses,  8  00 

**        "        ''    "   Cut  Roses,          .        .        .        .  2  00 

«        4c         44    i4   Azaleas, 8  00 

Mabch  24. 

OratuUies : — 

To  J.  Warren  Merrill,  for  Aphdexis  splendenSj  .  .  1  00 

W.  J.  Yass,  for  Cut  Flowers  and  Azaleas,  .  •  3  00 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  Azaleas,       .        .  •  .  5  00 

James  Comley,  for  Roses  and  Cut  Flowers,  .  •  2  00 

Mabch  80. 
GhratuUiea: — 

To  James  Comley,  for  choice  Tea  Roses,        •        .        •  2  00 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Roses  in  Pots,   .        •        «        •  4  00 

J.  W.  Blanchard,  for  Ehynchoapermum  jcLsminioides^  2  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  for  Azaleas,  .....  6  00 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  for  Richardia  maculata,  .        .        .  1  00 

AZALEA  EXHIBITION. 

Apbil  7. 

Indian  Azaleas. — ^For  the  best  six  named  varieties,  in 

pots,  to  Hovey  &  Co., $25  GO 

For  six  named  varieties  in  eightrinch  pots,  the  second 

prize  to  Hovey  &  Co., 10  00 

For  the  best  single  specimen,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,        .       10  00 
Gbbenhouse  Plants. — ^For  the  best  six,  in  bloom,  to  C. 

M.  Atkinson, 20  00 

Polyanthus. — ^For  the  best  six,  in  pots,  to  C.  M.  Atkin- 
son,     5  00 

Basket  of  Flowebs. — ^For  the  best  arranged,  to  Mrs.  A. 

D.  Wood, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,      .        .        .        3  00 
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OnUuities:  — 
To  Marshall  P.  WOder,  for  Azaleas,       .... 
Hovej  &  Co.,  u         44  .... 

M.  H.  Merriam,  for  a  fine  specimen  plant  of  Botigain- 

vUlea  glabra^ 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  in  pots, 

"  "  ''  Basket  of  Roses, 

W.  J.  Vass,  *'   Pot  Plants,        .... 

B.  6.  Smith,         '^   Pansies, 

George  E.  Davenport,  for  Trillium  nivaley 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,         *'   Floral  Design,  . 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  "  Basket  of  Flowers,     . 

James  Comley,  "   choice  Cut  Flowers,  . 

W.J.  Vass,  *'   Cut  Flowers      . 

J.  B.  Moore,  «4     44        4*  ... 

April  14. 
Ghraiuities:  — 

To  J.  Warren  Merrill,  for  Calceolarias,  .... 
James  Comley,  for  Cut  Flowers,        .... 

April  21. 
OrcOuUies:  — 
To  Hugh  Tallant,  for  Native  Flowers,    .... 
George  E.  Davenport,  for  Native  Flowers, 

April  28. 

OratuUies :  — 
To  John  B.  Moore,  for  Lapageria  rosea^ 

James  Comley,  for  choice  Roses,       .... 

PELARGONIUM  EXHIBITION. 
Mat  5. 

T^ELARGomiTMS. — ^For  the  best  six  named  Zonale  varieties, 

to  William  Gray,  8d, 15  00 

For  six  named  bronze  varieties,  the  second  prize  to 

Hovey  &  Co., 10  00 

Calceolarias. — ^For  six  varieties,  in  pots,  the  second 

prize  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 8  00 

7 


$8  00 

8  00- 

5  00 

4  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

2  00 

8  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
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Table  Design. — For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 

Flowers,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 

Tulips. — ^For  the  best  twenty-five  named  flowers,  to  C.  M. 
Atkinson, 

Special  Prize^  offered  by  Peter  Smith. 
For  the  best  Specimen  Variegated  Zonale  Pelargonium, 
to  William  Gray,  8d, 

Cfratuities: — 
To  J.  Warren  Merrill,  for  choice  Ferns, 

Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Variegated  Zonale  Pelargoninms, 

''  "  "  Azaleas,  .... 
Miss  Fanny  Brewer,  for  Saxifraga  Virginienaia, 
W.  J.  Vass,  "   Anthurium  Scherzerianum^ 

Jackson  Dawson,        ^*   Salvia  carduacea^ 
George  E.  Davenport,  for  Native  Plants,  . 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,     "  Dish  of  Flowers, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  "  Basket  of  Flowers,    . 

Mat  12. 
Gfratuity:  — 

To  Greorge  E.  Davenport,  for  choice  Native  Flowers, 

Mat  19. 
Cfratuities:  — 

To  J.  B.  Moore,  for  Seedling  Gloxinias, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  Cut  Flowers,  . 
W.J.  Vass,  "     an  .         . 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  "     **        '*  .        . 

Francis  Parkman,  ^<   collection  of  Dwarf  Iris, 
WilliamGray,Jr., "    Cjipnpediums^  . 
C.  W.  Jenks,         "    Cpyripedium  pubescenSj 
E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,    "  Native  Plants,  . 

June  2. 

Cut  Flowebs. — ^For  the  best  display,  filling  150  bottles, 

to  W.  K.  Wood, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
For  the  third  best  to  J.  B.  Moore, 


$4  00 

3  00 

5  00 


6  00 


8  00 

6  00 

8  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 


2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


6  00 
5  00 
4  00 
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Table  Desiun. — ^For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 

Flowers,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 

Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair  of  Parlor  Bouquets,  to 

James  Comley, 

For  Hand  Bouquets,  the  second  prize,  to  Mrs.  E.  M 

Gill,    / 

Hardy  Shrubs. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co 
For  the  second  best,  to  Miss  S.  W.  Story, 
For  the  third  best  to  Miss  A.  C.  Eenrick, 
Native  Plants. — ^For  the  best  display  of  named  species 

and  varieties,  to  Mrs,  C.  N.  S.  Homer, 
Rhododendrons. — ^For  the  best  twelve  named  varieties 
one  truss  of  each,  to  H.  H.  Hunnewell, 

ffunnetoeU  Premiums. 
Hardt  Rhododendrons. — ^For  the  best  display  of  named 
varieties,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,        .... 
Hardt  Azaleas. — ^For  the  best  display  of  named  varieties, 

to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  Sheppard, 
For  the  third  best  to  B.  6.  Smith, 


$5  00 
4  00 

4  00 


2  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

5  00 

10  00 

OrcUuities :  — 
ToH.  H.  Hunnewell,  for 
E.  Sheppard,  " 

MarshaU  P.  Wilder,  " 
J.  B.  Moore,  " 

C.  W.  Jenks,  " 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  " 
Geo.  E.  Davenport,  " 
E.  W.  Mitchell,  " 
Miss  A.  C.Wheeler,  " 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  " 


Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas, 

Rhododendrons,    . 

collection  of  Pseonies, 

Gloxinias,     . 

Cypripedium  acavle^  var.  aXba. 

Pansies, 

Native  Plants, 

Dish  of  Flowers,  . 
Cut  Flowers, 


85  00 

20  00 

10  00 

5  00 


5  00 

1  00 
5  00 

2  00 


00 
00 
00 


June  9. 
Qratuitiea:  — 

To  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  for  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas, 

"  "  "   new  and  rare  Rhododendrons, 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  '*   Rhododendrons,    . 

Mrs.  Needham,  "   Acanthus  kUifoUuSy 


1  00 

1  00 

2  00 


5  00 

10  00 

1  00 

1  00 
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Cerattium  a(ptnum, 

.      $1  00 

CcMleya  crispa. 

1  00 

Air  Plants,   . 

1  00 

Fungi, 

2  00 

Cut  Flowers, 

1  00 

"         " 

1  00 

To  John  B.  Moore,        foi 
James  Cartwright,     ^' 
Miss  S.  A. Bradbury,'* 
Byron  D.  Halsted,    '* 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  '* 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GUI,       *' 


June  16. 
OrcUuUies:  — 

To  William  Gray,  Jr.,  for  a  fine  stand  of  Hybrid  Perpetual 

Roses, 

W.  J.  Vass,  for  Plants, 

J.  B.  Moore,  for  choice  Cut  Flowers, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU,  for       '*        *'  ... 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,      "        **        ^  ... 


5  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


ROSE  EXHIBITION. 

June  20. 

Hardy  Perpetual  Roses. — ^For  the  best  six  new  varieties 

sent  out  since  1873,  to  William  Gray,  Jr.,     .         .     $25  00 
For  the  best  twelve  distinct  named  varieties,  to  C.  M. 

Atkinson, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Francis  Parkman, 
For  the  third  best,  to  G.  M.  Atkinson,     . 
For  the  best  six  distinct  named  varieties,  to  William 

Gray,  Jr., 

For  the  second  best,  to  Francis  Parkman, 
For  the  third  best,  to  John  B.  Moore, 
For  the  best  three  named  varieties,  to  William  Gray,  Jr. 
For  the  third  best,  to  John  B.  Moore, 
Moss  Roses. — ^For  the  best  twelve  named  varieties,  to  W 

H.  Spooner, 10  00 

Tender  Roses. — ^For  the  best  twelve  named  varieties,  to 

James  Comley, 10  00 

For  the  best  twelve  Marechal  Niel,  to  M.  D.  Spalding,        5  00 
For  the  best  twelve  of  any  other  variety  of  Tea  Rose, 

to  James  Comley  for  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,        .        5  00 

General  Display. — For  the  best,  to  J.  S.  Richards,       .       15  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  W.  Wood,       .        .        .       10  00 


10  00 

8  00 

6  00 

6  00 

5  00 

4  00 

4  00 

2  00 
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Special  Prizes  for  Hybrid  Ferpehud  Boeee. 
For  the  best  twelve  of  any  one  variety,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  best  six  of  any  one  variety,  to  J.  S.  Richards, 
For  the  best  twelve  named  varieties,  to  Francis  Park- 


man, 


For  the  best  six  named  varieties,  to  J.  C.  Chaffin, 

Sfeciken  Plant. — ^For  the  best  specimen  plant  of  a  kind 
for  which  no  special  prize  is  offered,  to  A.  B.  Gil< 

bert, 

Nativb  Plants. — ^For  the  best  display  of  named  species 

and  varieties,  to  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer, 
Wabdian  Case. — ^For  the  best,  to  D.  B.  Beckford,  Jr«, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Hjebbaceous  PiEONiES. — For   ten   named  varieties,  the 

second  prize  to  A.  McLaren, 

SwEirr  Williams. — ^For  the  best  thirty  trusses,  not  less 

than  ten  distinct  varieties,  to  James  Nugent, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Harry  L.  Rand,    . 

Cut  Flowebs. — ^For  the  best  display  to  W.  K.  Wood, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  O'Brien,     . 

TABI.E  Design. — ^For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 

Flowers,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 

Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair  of  Parlor  Bouquets,  to 

Hovey  &  Co.,      .... 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  Comley, 

For  the  best  pair  of  Hand  Bouquets  to  James  O'Brien, 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  Nugent,     . 

Oratuities: — 
To  William  Gray,  Jr.,  for  a  magnificent  stand  of  Baronne 
de  Rothschild  Rose,     . 
W.  H.  Spooner,  for  Roses, 
M.  D.  Spalding,  for  Collection  of  Roses, 
A.  McLaren,  for  Roses,    . 
Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Moss  Roses, 
W.  C.  Strong,  for  Collection  of  Plants, 
Hovey  &  Co.,  "  ''        '' 


$25  00 
15  00 

25  00 
15  00 


10  00 

6  00 

10  00 

8  00 

4  00 


5  00 

4  00 

5  00 

4  00 

8  00 

4  00 

8  00 

2  00 

4  00 

8  00 

4  00 

8  00 

15  00 

5  00 

8  00 

1  00 

1  00 

20  00 

10  00 
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To  F.  L.  Ames,  for  choice  Plants, 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Ehynchospermum  jamninioideSj 

D.  B.  Beckford,  Jr.,  for  BroughJtonia  sanguineaj 
Miss  A.  C.  Eenrick,  for  Magnolia  macrophyUa^ 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Wolcott,  for  Habenaria  fimbriaUiy 
£.  H.  Hitchings,  fbr  Hottania  inJUxta^ 
Hovej  &  Co.,  for  Richardson's  Seedling  Pseonies, 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  for  Gloxinias,    . 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  for  Dianthus, 
James  Comley,         for  Cut  Flowers, 
C.  M.  Atkinson,         "     "        " 
Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU,        "     "         " 
Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick,  "     "        " 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  for  Basket  of  Flowers, 
J.  Warren  Merrill,  for  Ferns,    . 


18  00 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  CO 

2  00 

2  GO 

1  OO 

4  00 

2  00 

8  00 

1  00 

2  00 

8  00 

STRAWBERRY  SHOW. 


JUNB  27. 

Cut  Flowebs. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  third  best,  to  James  Nugent, 
Basket  of  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  arranged,  to  Mrs 

S.  Joyce, 

Pablor  Bouquets. — ^For  the  best  pair,  to  James  (yBiien, 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  Nugent,     . 

OratuUies: — 
To  J.  S.  Richards,  for  Roses,  .... 

William  Gray,  8d,  for  Hj'brid  Perpetual  Roses, 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  for  Table  Design, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  BUbergiaj 
D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  for  Oncidium^   . 
M.  W.  Clark,  for  Myosotis^      .... 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  for  Dianthus^ 
Hany  L.  Rand,  for  Sweet  Williams, 
Miss  A.  C.  WTieeler,  for  Cut  Flowers, 
Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick,  ^»     "        *•      . 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  for  Bouquet  and  Fansies,    . 
Byron  D,  Halst^Hl,  for  Drosera  and  Vtriadariay 


\5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

8  00 

3  00 

2  00 

5  00 

3  00 

3  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  OO 

1  OO 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 
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To  Byron  D.  Halsted,  for  Collectioii  of  named  Fungi,     . 
u  a  4c  it       (i      u     Grasses, 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  for  Native  Flowers, 
E.  H.  Hitchings,  a        u  t*     ,         , 

July  7. 

Cut  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  third  best,  to  James  Nugent, 
Tabus  Design. — For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 
Flowers,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  O'Brien,    . 

GfratuUies: — 
To  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Plants, 

Mrs.  S.  A.  F.  Mead,  for  Soya  camosa,     . 
W.  6.  McTear,  for  Eucomis  regia^    . 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  for  Balsams, 
Harry  L.  Rand,  for  Tropaeolums, 
Francis  Putnam,  for  Seedling  Amaryllis,    . 
C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  for  Basket  of  Flowers, 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,    "        *'       *«        «* 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  "        *«       *'        «* 
MissA.  C.Wheeler,"        "       "        " 
Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Cut  Flowers,  . 
J.  B.  Moore,     "     "        "        . 
J.  S.  Bichards,  for  LUivm  Canadenae^ 
James  Comley,  *'        "     PhUadelphicum^ 
E.  H.  Hitchings,  for  Native  Flowers, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  for  Native  Plants, 
Greorge  E.  Davenport,    "       "  '* 

J.  W.  Merrill,  for  Ferns, 

July  14. 

Cut  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  W.  K.  Wood,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mfs.  E.  M.  Gill, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Hand  Bouquets. — ^For  the  best  pair,  to  W.  G.  McTear, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  O'Brien, 


$5  00 

5  00 

3  00 

1  00 

5  00 

4  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

5  00 

4  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 
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Table  Design. — ^For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 

Flowers,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,           .        .         .        .  $3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  O'Brien,  .         .         .        •  2  00 

Natiys  FLAirrs. — For  the  best  display  of  named  species 

and  varieties,  to  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,        .        .  5  00 

CfratuUies : — 

To  W.  J.  Vass,  for  Plants, 1  00 

E.  A.  Story,  for  Justida  camea,       .         .         .         .  1  00 

"          «'       "    Double  Lobelia        .         .         .        .  1  00 

James  Nugent,  for  Bouquets  of  Sweet  Peas,       .         .  1  00 

Stiles  Frost,       "  **  '**'..!  00 

Harry  L.  Rand,  for  Lilies, 1  00 

Francis  Putnam,  for  Amaryllis,          .         .         .        .  1  00 
C.  M.  Atkinson,  '^   Hollyhocks  and  Carnations,        .  8  00 
'^            *^          ^'   Seedling  Carnations   and   Pico- 
tees,   2  00 

Macey  Randall,  for  Dahlias, 1  00 

John  B.  Moore,  "  Cut  Flowers,        •        .        .        .  2  00 

J.  S.  Richards,   "     "        " 1  00 

James  Nugent,   "     **        " 2  00 

W.  J.  Vass,        "     "        " 2  00 

James  Comley,   *'     "        ** 1  00 

Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Dish  of  Flowers,          .        .  1  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  for  Table  Design,        .        .        .  2  00 

George  E.  Davenport,  for  Native  Flowers,         .        .  1  00 

E.  H.  Mitchell,              "'«"...  1  00 

James  Comley,              ^^    LUium  Canadensej    •        .  1  00 


July  21. 

Hollyhocks. — ^For  the  best  twelve  spikes,  of  twelve  dis- 
tinct colors,  to  Herman  Grundel, 
For  the  second  best,  to  A.  McLaren, 
Orchids. — ^For  three  varieties  in  bloom,  the  second  prize 

to  James  Cartwright, 

Cut  Flowebs. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     • 
Basket  of  Flowebs. — ^For  the  best  arranged,  to  Mrs 
S.  Joyce,    ..••... 


10  00 
8  00 

8  00 
5  00 
4  00 
3  00 

3  00 
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Parlor  Bouqttbts. — For  the  best  pair,  the  second  prize 
to  James  Comley, 

OratuUies :  — 
To  J.  Warren  Merrill,  for  Ferns,         .... 


C.  M.  Atkinson, 
Francis  Putnam, 
J.  O'Brien, 
J.  B.  Moore, 
James  Nogent, 

C.  M.  Atkinson, 
E.  Sheppard, 

D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr., 

E.  H.  Hitchings, 
Mrs.  C.N.S.  Homer, 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler, 
J.  O'Brien, 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 
George  Craft, 
James  Nugent, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 
W.  J.  Vass, 


^'    Oncidium  Wentvxnihianumy 
^^   Seedling  Amaryllis, 
**   new  Dwarf  Candytuft, 
^^   fine  Hollyhocks, 


t« 

it,  a 

"  Native  Flowers, 

"  Dish  of  Flowers, 

"  Cut  Flowers, 

(«  C( 

((  (( 
((      (( 


$2  00 


8  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  00 
8  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
8  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


July  28. 

Cut  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  W.  K.  Wood,  .  5  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,          .         .  4  00 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,         .         .         .  8  00 
For  the  best  collection  of  Qftj  named  varieties  of  Green- 
house Flowers,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,           .         .        .  6  00 
Basket  of  Flowebs. — ^For  Uie  best  arranged,  to  Hovey 

&  Co., 8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,     .        .        .  2  00 
FuMGi. — ^For  Uie  best  collection  of  named  varieties,  to 

Byron  D.  Halsted, 4  00 

OratuUies: — 

To  A.  McLaren,  for  Hollyhocks, 1  00 

"  *«        *«   AmaryUis, 2  00 

E.  A.  Stoiy,    "   Lilies,  1  00 

8 
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Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  for  Native  Plants, 

• 

$3  00 

George  E.  Davenport,       * 

(          u 

(( 

• 

2  00 

Miss  M.  E.  Carter,            ' 

C            4( 

(( 

.           . 

2  OO 

E.  H.  Hitchings,                ' 

(            (( 

a 

. 

1  00 

Byron  D.  Halsted,             * 

'  Weeds  and  Wild  Plants 

,        2  00 

Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,         * 

*   Dish  of  Flowers, 

1  OO 

J.  B.  Moore,                     ' 

«   Cut  Flowers, 

2  00 

George  Craft,                     * 

2  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,               ^ 

2  00 

James  Nugent,                  ' 

1  00 

James  Comley,                  ^ 

1  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,           ' 

1  00 

August  4. 

Stocks. — For  six  varieties,  one  plant  of  each,  the  second 

prize,  to  James  Comley,       .         ... 
Hand  Bouquets. — ^For  the  best  pair,  to  James  Nugent, 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  O'Brien,    . 

Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  third  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 

For   the  best  collection  of  fifty  named  varieties  of 

Annuals  and  Perennials,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,    . 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

Table  Design. — ^For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 

Flowers,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  .         •        •         . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

Natfte  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  display  of  named  species 

and  varieties,  to  George  E.  Davenport, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer, 


GhratuUies:  — 

To  James  Nugent,  for  Stanhopea  tignnay 

E.  A.  Story,         "  IMum  auraJtum^ 
E.  Sheppard         "         "  «« 

J.  S.  Richards,     "  Gladioli,    . 

Francis Parkman,  "  Seedling  Phlox, 

A.  McLaren,        "  Hollyhocks, 

Macey  Randall,    <'  Dahlias,    . 


3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

5  00 

4  00 

8  00 

6  00 

4  00 

5  00 

4  00 

5  00 

4  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 
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To  James  Comlej,  for  collection  of  Boses, 
George  Craft,       "   Cut  Flowers, 
W.  J.  Vass,  "     "  " 

James  Comlej,     "     *'  *' 

Mrs. C.B.Chase,  "     "  " 

James  Nugent,     "     "         ** 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  for  Cut  Flowers, 


£.  Sheppard, 

Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler, 

Byron  D.  Halsted, 

E.  H.  Hitchings, 

Eddie  W.  Mitchell, 


"  Dish  of  Flowers, 

'*   New  England  Algae, 

"  Native  Ferns  and  Flowers, 

'*   collection  of  Native  Ferns, 

"   Native  Flowers, 

«4  ((  4C 


$1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

1  00 

2  00 

August  11. 

Ijate  Phloxes. — ^For  the  best  ten  distinct  named  varieties, 
to  Francis  Parkman,    . 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
X^BTUiHAS. — For  the  best  collection  of  double 
varieties,  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,    . 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  G.  McTear, 
Cur  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  J.  B. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Basket  of  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  arranged,  to  Hovey 

&Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 
Native  Ferns. — For  the  best  display  of  named  species, 
not  cultivated,  to  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer, 
For  the  second  best,  to  F.  W.  Morandi,  . 

OratuUiea:  — 
To  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Specimen  Hydrangeas, 


J.  S.  Richards, 
Francis  Parkman, 
W.  T.  Ahdrews, 
Macey  Bandall, 
E.  A.  Story, 
A.  McLaren, 


"  Gladioli, 

''  Seedling  Phlox, 

<«  Begonias, 

"  Dahlias, 

''  Lilies,    . 

"  HoUyhocks,   . 


4  00 

8  00 

4  00 

8  00 

5  00 

4  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

5  00 

i  00 

10  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 
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To  James  Comley,      for  Roses,   .... 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,        *'    Pomegranate  Flowers,     . 
CM.  Atkinson,      '^    LUium  lancifoUum^ 
Daniel  Duffley,        "    AmaryUis  Belladonna^    . 
C.  W.  W.  Wellington,  for  Liatris  pycnostachyaj 


Hovey  &  Co., 
M.  H.  Merriam, 
George  Craft, 
James  Nugent, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Chase, 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler, 
Byron  D.  Halsted, 

George  E.  Davenport, 

E.  H.  Hitchings, 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Wilmarth, 


"  Peristeria  elata^ 

"  Cut  Flowers, 

(4  44  44 

44  44  44 

"  Basket  of  Flowers, 

44  44  44 

*'  Dish  of         " 

"  NaUve  " 

44 
44 


44 
44 


44 
44 
44 


Plants  in  Fruit, 
Flowers,     . 
Ferns, 
Flowers,     . 


$1  00 

1  00 
4  00 
3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  OO 

2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 
2  00 
2  00 


August  18. 

Gladioli. — For  the  best  twenty   named   varieties,   in 
spikes,  to  J.  S.  Richards,     .... 
For  the  second  best,  to  George  Craft, 
For  the  best  ten  named  varieties,  to  J.  S.  Richards, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Craft, 
For  the  best  display  of  named  or  unnamed  varieties,  to 

J.  S.  Richards, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Craft, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Herbert  Gleason,    . 
Pablob  Bouquets. — ^For  the  best  pair,  the  second  prize 

to  James  Comley, 

Hand  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair,  to  J.  O'Brien, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  . 
Cut  Flowbbs. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 
For  the  best  collection  of  fift^  named  varieties  of  An 
nuals  and  Perennials,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  second  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 


10  00 

8  00 
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8  00 
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Table  Design. — ^For  the  best,  other  than  a 
Flowers,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  . 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

Gratuities : — 
To  E.  A.  Story,  for  Lilies  and  Gladioli, 
M.  H.  Merriam,  for  Gladioli,    . 
A.  McLaren,        »       «' 
"        "  "    Hollyhocks, 

F.  Webster,  for  Petunias, 
Macey  Randall,  for  Dahlias, 
E.  Sheppard,  for  Lilies,     . 
Hovey  &  Co.,      "   Rhexia  Virginioa^ 

"  "  "   Bignonia  grandiflora^ 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Thibaudia  pulckra^ 
'*  "  *'  LUium  auratum^ 

J.  Warren  Merrill,  for  choice  Ferns, 
James  Nugent,  for  Cut  Flowers, 

D.  E.  Beckford,  Jr.,  for  Dish  of  Flowers, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Chase,       "      "  " 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Basket  of  Flowers, 
George  E.  Davenport,  for  Native  Plants, 
Byron  D.  Halsted,  for  Native  Plants, 

E.  H.  Hitchings,      "        "     Ferns, 

August  25. 
Asters. — ^For  the  best  thirty  flowers,  not  less  than  ten 
varieties,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
For  the  second  best,  to  E.  Sheppard, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Parker  Barnes, 
For  the  best  fifteen  flowers,  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
to  J.  S.  Richards,     . 
For  the  second  best,  to  John  Parker, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
Pompons. — ^For  the  best  sixty  blooms,  not  less  than  six 
varieties  to  Parker  Barnes,  .... 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  third  best,  to  A.  McLaren,  • 
Cut  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  E.  W.  Wood, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 


ket  of 

IS  00 
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Basket  of  Flowers. — For  tiie  best  ammged,  to  Mrs. 
S.  Joyce,     ......•• 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

Oratuities: — 
To  George  Craft,  for  Gladioli,     . 

J.S.Richards,   "        "  ... 

M.  H.  Merriam, "        "  ... 

A.  McLaren,  for  Hollyhocks^and  Gladioli, 
Macey  Randall,  for  Dahlias, 
Hovey  &  Co.,     *'        "  ... 

£.  Sheppard,       '^        *^      and  Asters, 
Harry  L.  Rand,  for  Tropffiolemns,     . 
£.  Sheppard,  for  LUium  auratumj     . 

C.  W.  W.  Wellington,  for  Liatris  aphceroideaj 
James  Comley,  for  Plants  and  Flowers,     . 

E.  A.   Story,  for  Cut  Flowers, 
W.  J.  Vass,       "      u  C4  ,        . 
J.B.  Mo<»e,      *'      44         44  ,        , 

F.  B.  Hayes,     "      cc  44  ,        , 
James  Nugent,  "      44          44             ^        ^ 

D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  for  Dish  of  Flowers, 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  "      "     "      " 
George  E.  Davenport,  for  Native  Plants,  . 
H.  A.  Yomig,  "       "  " 
Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,   "       "      Flowers, 

44        44      44        44        44      44      Ferns,     . 

September  1. 

Vebbenab. — For  the  best  collection,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  McLaren, 
Cut  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     . 
For  the  best  collection  of  fifty  named  varieties  of  An- 
nuals  and  Perennials,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Basket  of  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  arranged,  to  Mrs.  A, 

D.  Wood, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
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Native  Plants. — ^For  the  best  display  of  named  spedes 
and  varieties,  to  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Bjron  D.  Halsted, 

OratuiHes: — 

To  W.  T.  Andrews,  for  Begonias, 
George  Craft,  for  Gladioli, 
Macey  Randall,  for  Dahlias, 
Hovey  &  Co.,     "        " 
S.  G.  Stone,       "        " 
A.  McLaren,  for  Hollyhocks, 
Hovey  &  Co.,  **  Pot  Plants, 

4«     »  ((       («  YaHota  purpurea^ 
Daniel  Dnffley,  for  Nerine  coruscanSj 
James  Nugent,  for  Cut  Flowers, 
S.  G.  Stone,      *'     "        " 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Dish  of  Flowers, 

D.  R,  Beckford,  "      "     "        " 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Chase,        "      "     "        «' 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  for  Botrychiums^     . 
George  £.  Davenport,  for  Native  Plants, 
Eddie  W.  Mitchell,  for  Native  Flowers, 


15  00 

4  00 

5  00 

5  00 

4  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

September  8. 

Double  Zinnias. — ^For  the  best  twenty  flowers,  six  varie- 
ties, to  J.  B.  Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  G.  McTear,   • 
For  the  third  best,  to  Greorge  Craft, 
For  the  best  ten  flowers,  four  varieties,  to  James  Nugent. 
For  the  second  best,  to  George  Craft, 
For  the  titiird  best,  to  Mrs.  W.  Latham,    . 
Cut  Flowebs. — For  the  best  display,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     . 
Basket  of  Flowebs. — For  the  best  arranged,  to  Mrs. 

A.  D.  Wood, 

Table  Design. — ^For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 
Flowers,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,    .        .        .        • 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
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OrcUuUtes : — 

To  J.  S.  Richards,  for  Gladioli,      . 

George  Craft,      '*        '«  ... 

W.T.Andrews,''   Begonias,    . 
Hovey  &  Co.,     "    DaMias, 
James  Comley,   "    Echinocactvs  cylindricusy 
J.  Warren  Merrill,  for  Ferns,     . 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  a  Dish  of  Flowers, 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,       "         ''      "         " 
Hovey  &  Co.,  "        "     "        " 

James  Nugent,  for  Cut  Flowers, 
Miss  M.   E.   Carter,  for  Native  Plants, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  '«        *'  " 

Byron  D.  Halsted,  for  Grasses  and  Sedges, 
''  "         "    Native  Flowers,     . 


$6  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  OO 

1  00 

1  00 

1  OO 

1  OO 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

2  00 


ANNUAL  EXHTBmON. 

Seftembeb  18,  19,  20,  and  21. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — ^For  the  best  twelve  greenhouse 
and  stove  plants,  of  different  varieties,  to  H.  H. 

Hunnewell, $35  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,      .        .        .      80  00 
Specimen  Plant. — For  the  best,   not  variegated,  of  a 
kind  for  which  no  special  prize  is  offered,  to  H.  H. 

Hunnewell, 10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,      •        .        .        6  00 
Specimen   Flowering  Plant. — ^For  the  best,  to  J.  B. 

Moore, 10  00 

Variegated  Leaved  Plants. — For  the  best  six  varieties 
not  offered  in  the  collection  of  greenhouse  plants, 

to  Hovey  &  Co., 15  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  C.  Strong,      .         .        .       10  00 
For  the  best  single  specimen,  not  offered  in  any  collec- 
tion, to  H.  H.  Hunnewell, 5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,      .        .        •        4  00 
Caladiums. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  C.  M.  Atkin- 
son,     6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,      •        .        .        5  00 
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Fkbns. — ^For  the  best  nine  named  varieties,  to  J.  Warren 

MerriU, $15  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,      .        .        .      10  00 
For  the  best  six  new  varieties,  to  J.  Warren  Merrill,    •       10  00 
Adiaktums. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  J.  Warren 

Merrill, 10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,      .        .        .        8  00 

Tbeb  Ferns.— For  the  best  two,  to  W.  C.  Strong,  •        .      15  00 

For  the  best  single  specimen,  to  J.  Warren  Merrill,      .        6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  C.  Strong,     .        .        .        5  00 

XiTCOPOi>s. — For  the  best  six  named  varieties,  to  W.  C. 

Strong, 5  00 

Drao.£Nas. — ^For  the  best  six  named  varieties,  to  H.  H. 

Honnewell, 10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,      .        .        •        6  00 
Palms. — For  the  best  pair,  to  William  Gray,  Jr.,    .        .      10  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,       .        .        .        6  00 
I^rrcHEB  Plants. — For  the  best  three,  to  William  Gray, 

Jr., 8  00 

Agaves. — For  the  best  six  distinct  varieties,  to  J.  C. 

Hovey, .       15  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,      .        .        .       10  00 
Cacti. — For  the  best  twenty-flve  species  and  varieties,  to 

J.  C.  Hovey, 10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  C.  Hovey,       .        .        .        8  00 
Succulents. — ^For  the  best  collection  (other  than  Agaves 
and  Cacti) ,  of  twenty-five  species  and  varieties,  to 

J.  C.  Hovey, 15  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,     .        •        •      10  00 
Best  New  Pot  Plant. — It    having  never  before  been 
shown  at  any  exhibition  of  the  Society,  to  H.  H. 
Hunnewell,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal. 
Celosia    Ptramidaijs. — ^For  the  best  four,  to  C.  M. 

Atkinson, 5  00 

For  the  best  tliree,  to  J.  S.  Richards,       .        •        .        4  00 
Gladioli. — For  the  best  display  and  best  kept  during  the 
exhibition,  of  named  or  unnamed  varieties,  filling 
two  hundred  bottles,  to  J.  S.  Richards,        .        •       10  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  George  Craft,       .        .        .        8  00 
For  the  third  best,  to  H.  Gleason,    .        .        .        .        6  00 
9 
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Dahlias. — ^For  the  best  twelve  named  varieties,  to  S. 

Stone, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Macey  Randall,    • 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  best  six  named  varieties,  to  James  Nugent, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  best  single  flower,  to  S.  G.  Stone,  . 
For  the  best  general  display,  filling  100  bottles,  to  Ma- 
cey Randall, 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  G.  Stone, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Leliputian  Dahlias. — For  the  best  general  display,  filling 
50  bottles,  to  Macey  Randall, 
For  the  second  best,  to  S.  G.  Stone, 
Parlor  Bouquets. — ^For  the  best  pair  exhibited  on  Wed- 
nesday, to  James  Nugent,    .... 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  best  pair  on  Thursday,  to  James  Nugent, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Hand  Bouquets. — ^For  the  best  pair  exhibited  on  Wed 
nesday,  to  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill, 
For  second  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 
For  the  best  pair  on  Thursday  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 
For  the  second  best,  to  James  Nugent,    . 
Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display  and  best  kept  during 
the  exhibition,  filling  100  bottles,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     . 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  James  O'Brien,     . 
For  the  fifth  best,  to  W.  C.  Strong, 
For  the  sixth  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  seventh  best,  to  James  Nugent,  . 
Basket  of  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  arranged  and  best 
kept  through  the  exhibition,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 
Rustic  Stand. — ^For  the  best  specimen,   not  less  than 
three  feet  in  height,  to  be  planted  with  choice 

plants,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  J.  Vass,        ... 
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Hovey 

&Co., 

«4 

4i 

(( 

«4 

James 

Comley, 

Table  Design.— For  the  best,  and  best  kept  during  the  ex- 
hibition, to  be  arranged  without  fruit,  and  not  to 
exceed  four  feet  in  height,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 

Hunnew^  Premiums, 
Eyebgbeek  Trees  and  Shrubs. — ^For  the  best  display,  in 
pots,  to  W.  C.  Strong, 

OrcUuitiea : — 
To  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Eurya  latifolia  variegata^ 
J.  B.  Modte,         *'  MararUa  Makoyana^ 
Wm.  Gray,  8d,     "  Caladium  argyrUes^  . 
"  Hymenodium  crinUum^ 
^'  RoezUa  glauca^ 
*'  Bonaparteajuncea^     . 
"  Phoenix  redinala^ 
'^  Amaryllis  Josephine^ 
D.  B.  Beckford,  Jr.,  for  lonopsis panidUata, 
James  Comley, 
G.  F.  Fessenden, 

W.  J.  Vass,  "  collection  of  Plants, 

"  ''  Ivies, 

"  "  Coleus, 

"  Insectivorous  Plants, 
"  Plants, 

'^  new  and  rare  Succulents, 
"  new  Agaves, 
'^  Caladiums, 
^^  Begonias,    . 
^^  Zinnias, 
"  Gladioli,      . 
"  rare  Exotic  Ferns, 
**  choice  Native  Ferns, 
"  Fungi, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  "  Native  Plants,     . 
James  Comley,  '^  Basket  of  Roses, 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  *'  Old  Style  Basket, 

Carl  Deeterich,  "  Wardian  Case, 

W.  H.  Halliday,         "  Fern  " 

**  "  "  Hanging  Fern  Case, 


"  Nymphcea  DevonisTisis 
"  Abutilon  sp., 


Hovey  &  Co., 

Byron  D.  Halsted, 
James  Comley, 
J.  C.  Hovey, 

F.  W.  Andrews, 
W.  C.  Strong, 
J.  B.  Moore, 
E.  Sheppard, 
J.  Warren  Merrill, 

44  44 

B.  D.  Halsted, 
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September  29. 
Oraiuity: — 
To  S.  6.  Stone,  for  Dahlias, 


October  6. 

Table  Design. — For  the  best,  other  than  a  Basket  of 
Flowers,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  •        .        .        . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
Parlor  Bouquets. — ^For  the  best  pair,  to  James  O'Brien, 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  Nugent,    .        i 
Hand  Bouquets. — ^For  the  best  pair,  to  James  Nugent, 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  O'Brien,    . 

OratuUies:  — 
To  Macey  Bandall  for  Dahlias, 
S.  G.  Stone,         "        " 
Hovey  &  Co.,       **        " 
J.  C.  Park,  " 

B.  G.  Smith,  " 
James  Cartwright, 
D.R.Beckford,Jr., 
James  Comley, 


J.  B.  Moore,  " 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,      " 
Mrs.  C.N.S.  Homer,  " 

«i  it  n  n 


Cockscombs, 

Dahlias  and  Cockscombs, 

for   Odontoglossum  grandBy 

^'  AUamandaSy 

"   Pot  Plants, 

^'  Bouquet  of  Roses, 

"   Cut  Flowers, 

"  Basket  of  Flowers, 
Native  Plants,     . 
Fernery, 


October  27. 
Oratutties:  — 
To  S.  G.  Stone,  for  Dahlias, 
James  Comley,  "   Cut  Flowers, 
W.  J.  Vass,      "     "  '' 


$5  00 


8  00 
2  00 
4  00 
8  00 
8  00 
2  00 


8  00 
8  00 

1  00 
8  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


November  8. 


To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Plants, 

W.  J.  Vass,  for  Cut  Flowers,    • 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  for  Basket  of  Flowers, 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  Native        *' 


8  00 
1  00 
1  00 
8  00 
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CHEYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 


NOYEMBEB   10. 


CHBTSAirrHEMUMS. — For  the  best  bix  distinct  named  Large 
Flowered  yarieties,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
For  the  second  best,  to  H.  L.  Higginson, 
For  the  best  six  distinct  named  Pompons,  to  H.  L. 
Higginson,           .... 
For  the  second  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
For  the  best  four  named  Liliputians,  to  H.  L.  Higgin- 
son,     

For  the  best  specimen  plant,  to  H.  L.  Higginson, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 

For  the  best  twelve  named  Large  Flowered  yarieties,  cut 

specimens,  to  H.  L.  Higginson,    . 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 

For  the  best  twelve  named  Pompon  yarieties,  cat  sped- 

mens,  to  H.  L.  Higginson,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 

For  the  best  general  display  of  named  or  unnamed 

yarieties,  cut  specimens,  to  E.  Sheppard, 

For  the  second  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith, 

For  the  third  best  to  H.  L.  Higginson,     . 

Bajbket  OF;  Flowebs. — ^For  the  best  arranged,  to  Mrs 

A.  b.  Wood,      .... 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

Hand  Bouquets. — ^For  the  best  pair,  to  James  Nugent, 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  O'Brien,    . 

OraiuUies:  — 

ToH.  L.  Higginson,  for  Chrysanthemums, 
J.  B.  Moore,  **  ** 

James  Comley,  "  " 

C.  M.  Atkinson,        "  " 

James  Nugent, 
Edward  Butler, 
J.  B.  Moore, 


Cdlanthea^     . 
Oypripedium  insignef 


•10  00 

6  00 

10  00 

6  00 

4  00 

6  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

6  00 

4  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

8  00 

5  00 

4  00 

2  00 

1  00 

6  00 

2  00 
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To  Miss  S.  W.  Story,  for  EvMia  Japonica^ 


M.  H.  Merriam, 
W.  J.  Vass, 
Hovey  &  Co., 
J.  B.  Moore, 
James  Comley, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU, 
E.  H.  Hitchings, 


**   Roses, 

^'  Plants  and  Flowers, 

"  Plants, 

**   Table  Design, 

"   Cut  Flowers, 


Botrychium  tematumj 


$1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
8  00 
8  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 


ChrcUuUies :  — 


December  1. 


To  W.  J.  Vass,  for  Oesnera  splendidissima  and  O.  zebrinay  2  00 
James  Cartwright,  for  Gattieya  Loddigesiij  •  .  1  00 
Mrs.  A.  D,  Wood,  for  Dish  of  Flowers,    .        .        .        1  00 


December  29. 


QraJtuities:  — 


To  James  Cartwright,  for  Gypripedium  inHgne^       .        .        1  00 
H.  H.  Hunnewell,  for  Euphorbia  pleniasima  fl,  pL^     .        1  00 


The  following  Medals  and  Certificates  of  Merit  have  been 
awarded :  — 

February  24.  To  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  Seedling  Azaleas, 
First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

April  7.    To  C.  B.  Gardiner,  for  fine  Cyclamen,  Silver  Medal. 

Bose  Show,  June  20.  To  Byron  D.  Halsted,  for  a  collection 
of  Lichens,  Silver  Medal,  i 

To  Edward  Butler,  for  Seedling  DracoBTta^  WeUedeyaruiy  Silver 
Medal. 

To  J.  Warren  Merrill,  for  a  new  and  rare  Fern,  Polystichium 
lepidocatUon,  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

To  George  E.  Davenport,  for  a  splendid  collection  of  Hardy  Na- 
tive Ferns,  Silver  Medal. 

Annual  Exhibition.  To  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  for  the  best  new  Pot 
Plant,  PhyUatoBnium  Lindeniy  Silver  Medal. 

To  Edward  Butler,  for  Seedling  Dracosna^  No.  8,  Silver  Medal. 
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The  amount  awarded  to  each  contributor  is  as  follows :  - 

— 

Ames,  F.  L. 

$8  00 

Hovey  &  Co. 

$421  00 

Andrews,  F.  W. 

18  00 

Hovey,  J.  C.       . 

63  00 

Atkinson,  C.  M. 

240  00 

Hunnewell,  H.  H. 

91  00 

Barnes,  Parker    • 

7  00 

Jenks,  C.  W.      . 

2  00 

Beckford,  D.  R.,  Jr.   . 

21  00 

Joyce,  Mrs.  S.    . 

64  00 

Blanchard,  J.  W. 

2  00 

Eenrick,  Miss  A.  C.    . 

6  00 

Bradbury,  Miss  S.  A. 

1  00 

Latham,  Mrs.  W. 

1  00 

Brewer,  Miss  F. 

1  00 

McLaren,  A. 

23  00 

Botler,  Edward   . 

20  00 

McTear,  W.  G. 

10  00 

Carter,  Miss  M.  E.      . 

7  00 

Mead,  Mrs.  A.  S. 

2  00 

Cartwnght,  James 

15  00 

Merriam,  M.  H. 

14  00 

Chaffln,  J.  C.      . 

15  00 

Merrill,  J.  W.     . 

90  00 

Chase,  Mrs.  C,  B. 

5  00 

Mitchell,  E.  W.  . 

5  00 

Clark,  M.  W,      • 

1  00 

Moore,  J.  B. 

.     222  00 

Comley,  James   . 

88  00 

Morandi,  F.  W. 

4  00 

Craft,  George      . 

59  00 

Needham,  Mrs.   . 

1  00 

Davenport,  George  E. 

23  00 

Nugent,  James   • 

.       70  00 

Dawson,  Jackson 

1  00 

O'Brien,  J. 

44  00 

Deeterich,  Carl   • 

3  00 

Park,  J.  C. 

3  00 

Dnffley,  Daniel    . 

5  00 

Parker,  John 

4  00 

Fessenden,  B.  F. 

1  00 

Parkman,  Francis 

.       63  00 

Foster,  L.  H.      . 

3  00 

Putnam,  Francis 

3  00 

Frost,  StUes 

1  00 

Rand,  E.  S.,  Jr. 

.       13  00 

Gardiner,  C.  B. 

19  00 

Rand,  Harry  L. 

9  00 

Gilbert,  A.  B.     • 

10  00 

Randall,  Macey  . 

.       35  00 

Gill,  Mrs.  E.M. 

104  00 

Richards,  J.  S.    . 

.     106  00 

Gleason,  Herbert 

12  00 

Russell,  Mrs.  N.  P. 

2  00 

Goodwin,  Henry  W.    . 

2  00 

Sheppard,  E. 

.       27  00 

Gray,  William,  Jr.      . 

95  00 

Smith,  B.  G. 

.       14  00 

Gray,  William,  3d,      . 

26  00 

Spalding,  M.  D. 

8  00 

Grundel,  H. 

10  00 

Spooner,  W.  H. 

.       15  00 

Hall,  E.  A. 

2  00 

Stone,  S.  G. 

.       29  00 

HalKday,  W.  H. 

5  00 

Story,  E.  A. 

•       10  00 

Halstead,  B.  D. 

59  00 

Story,  Miss  S.  W. 

.       18  00 

Hartwell,  Samuel 

2  00 

Strong,  W.  C.     . 

.       77  00 

Hayes,  F.  B.       . 

2  00 

Tallant,  Hugh     . 

1  00 

Higginson,  H.  L. 

42  00 

Vass,  W.  J. 

.      48  00 

Hitchings,  E.  H. 

23  00 

Webster,  F. 

2  00 

Homer,  Mrs.  C.  N.  S. 

58  00 

Wellington,  C.  W.  W 

3  00 
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Weston,  Mrs.  L,  P.    .  $8  00  Wood,  Mrs.  A. 

Wheeler,  Miss  A.  C.    .  13  00  Wood,  E.  W. 

Wilder,  Marshall  P.     .  28  00  Wood,  W.  K. 

Wilmarth,  Mrs.  H.  D.  2  00  Young,  H.  A. 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  W.    .  2  00 


D. 


$48  00 

10  00 

70  00 

2  00 


Amount  appropriated,         .        .  .  $3,000  00 

'*       awarded,                .        .  .  2,673  00 

Balance,      .  .  $327  00 

Amount  awarded  for  Special  Prizes,  .  $164  00 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE    ON    FRUITS, 

FOB  THB  YBAB  1877. 


By  HERVEY  DAVIS,  Chairman. 


The  season  now  drawing  to  a  close,  has  been  very  favorable  for 
nearly  all  kmds  of  Fraits,  and  the  exhibitions  will  compare  very 
satisfactorily  with  those  of  the  past  few  years,  in  regard  to  all 
fraits,  excepting  apples  and  blackberries.  The  show  of  apples  has 
been  the  most  inferior  for  several  years,  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  this  is  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  the  small  crop  will  be  a  serious  and  irreparable  loss. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  see  the  interest  that  many  of  our 
oldest  contributors  still  continue  to  manifest  in  our  exhibitions; 
most  prominent  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  and  the  Messrs.  Hovey,  all  of  whom  joined  the  Society  soon 
after  its  formation,  now  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  the  last  Annual 
£zhibition  having  been  the  Forty-ninth.  And  while  we  speak  of 
those  who  are  with  us,  it  is  sad  to  recall  how  many  of  our  most 
constant  exhibitors  are  gone.  Among  those  most  prominent  and 
greatly  missed,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  as  always 
present  at  our  exhibitions,  Josiah  Stickney,  Frauds  Dana,  Fred- 
erick Clapp,  Joseph  H.  Fenno,  and  B.  B.  Davis ;  all  of  them  very 
active  and  constant  contributors.  But  while  we  mourn  the  loss  of 
those  tried  friends,  we  are  glad  to  see  coming  forward  to  take  their 
places  so  many  young  and  enthusiastic  persons,  who,  we  doubt  not, 
will  make  our  exhibitions  as  good  and  interesting  as  those  of  past 
years.  It  is  also  very  gratifying  to  see  the  general  interest  mani- 
fested at  the  present  time,  in  originating  new  hybrid  and  other 
seedlings  of  different  species  of  fruits,  which  must  in  the  near  fhture, 

10 
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result  in  giving  us  some  very  desirable  new  kinds.  When  we  look 
upon  the  valuable  collection  of  seedling  pears,  originated  by  Messrs. 
F.  &  L.  Clapp,  and  the  strawberries  and  grapes  originated  by 
John  B,  Moore,  in  the  past  few  years,  we  have  confidence  in  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall 
see  many  more  valuable  new  seedling  fruits  exhibited  on  our  tables. 

Strawbebbies. — Some  very  fine  forced  strawberries  were  ex- 
hibited by  James  Comley,  March  10th,  and  again  on  March  24th 
and  3 1st,  Mr.  Comley  being  the  only  person  who  has  shown  forced 
strawberries  in  any  amount  during  the  season.  Strawberries  grown 
in  frames  under  glass  were  shown  by  Charles  Garfield,  May  26th 
and  June  2d.  The  season  was  very  favorable  for  the  strawberry, 
and  the  exhibition  of  this  fruit  has  been  up  to  the  average  of  the 
past  few  seasons.  Those  most  worthy  of  note,  were  the  General 
Sherman,  Hervey  Davis,  and  Belle,  shown  by  John  B.  Moore,  and 
the  Belle  and  Col.  Cheney,  shown  by  George  HiU.  At  the  Rose 
Show,  June  20th,  the  first  prize  for  the  best  four  quarts  of  any 
variety,  was  awarded  to  the  Hervey  Davis,  and  the  second  to  the 
General  Sherman. 

At  the  Strawberry  Show,  June  27th,  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
four  quarts  of  any  variety,  was  awarded  to  the  BeUe.  We  wish 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  very  remarkable  success  Mr.  Moore 
has  had  in  raising  seedlings,  he  having  originated  the  General 
Sherman,  Belle,  and  Hervey  Davis.  The  last  was  shown  in 
1876,  as  No.  26,  and  for  a  description  of  the  same,  reference  is 
made  to  the  report  of  that  year,  page  87.  The  General  Sherman  is 
an  early  fruit,  very  large  and  handsome;  quality,  good.  The 
Hervey  Da\ds  is  also  a  very  large  fruit ;  quality,  very  good  to  best. 
Mr.  Moore  thinks  this  the  most  valuable  seedling  he  has  raised,  as 
it  is  very  hardy  and  prolific ;  it  is  an  early  variety.  The  Belle  is 
the  largest  of  any  of  Mr.  Moore's  seedlings,  and  we  think  it  the 
largest  strawberry  ever  exhibited  on  our  tables.  It  is  not  as  r^u- 
lar  in  form  as  the  other  two,  many  of  the  berries  being  inclined  to 
the  cockscomb  shape ;  the  quality  is  good.  Much  has  been  said  in 
favor  of  the  Monarch  of  the  West,  Star  of  the  West,  and  the  Great 
American,  but  we  believe  either  of  those  raised  by  Mr.  Moore  is 
in  all  respects  superior  to  any  of  them. 

There  have  been  but  few  seedlings  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  and  none  worthy  of  any  particular  note,  except  one 
shown  by  John  B.  Moore,  which  he  has  named  Walden,  and  which 
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we  think  may  prove  very  yaluable,  as  it  is  of  good  size  and  yeiy 
good  quality. 

Cherries. — ^The  season  has  been  favorable  for  this  froit,  and  the 
exhibitions  have  been  very  good.  C.  £.  Grant  exhibited  the  fol- 
lowing yarieties  June  27th :  Black  Heart,  Elton,  Black  Tartarian, 
and  Black  Eagle.  James  Nugent  showed  Walshs'  No.  4.  July 
7th,  Marshall  F.  Wilder  exhibited  two  new  seedlings,  one  of  them 
fh)m  seed  of  the  Downer's  Late,  though  not  quite  as  good  in  quality, 
bat  may  still  prove  valuable  as  a  late  variety.  July  14th,  C.  N. 
Brackett  exhibited  two  seedlings,  Nos.  1  and  2.  No.  1  was  con- 
sidered much  superior  to  the  other,  and  may  be  called  good. 
Warren  Fenno  exhibited  his  seedling  Norfolk ;  this  is  considered 
the  best  cherry  shown  during  the  season. 

CuRBAKTS. — ^The  exhibitions  of  this  fruit  have  been  better  than 
last  season.  They  have  been  made  by  about  the  same  persons,  and 
of  the  same  varieties.  The  first  prize  for  the  best  four  varieties 
was  awarded  to  the  following  collection  shown  by  C.  M.  Atkinson : 
Yictoria,  La  Versaillaise,  Dana's  Transparent  and  Black  Naples. 
The  specimens  of  Victoria,  which  has  not  been  shown  before  for 
some  years,  were  very  handsome,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  most 
skilfbl  cultivation. 

Gooseberries. — ^The  exhibitions  of  this  finit,  particularly  the 
foreign  varieties,  have  been  better  than  the  past  few  years.  The 
fruit  has  been  very  large,  handsome,  and  well  ripened,  and  very 
free  from  mildew,  which  is  generally  the  trouble  in  growing  foreign 
varieties  in  this  country. 

Basfberries. — The  exhibitions  of  this  fruit  were  not  up  to  the 
average  of  the  past  few  seasons,  though  better  than  last  year ;  the 
varieties  about  the  same.  July  21st,  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  Saunders,  and  the  second  to  the  Herstine.  The  Fran- 
conia  has  been  much  better  this  season,  than  the  previous  year. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  exhibited  some  specimens  of  a  variety  not  often 
seen,  the  Souchetii. 

BLACE3ERRIES. — ^Thc  exhibitions  of  this  very  valuable  fruit  have 
improved  somewhat  from  last  season,  but  not  as  much  as  we  desire 
to  see  them.  There  has  been  some  very  fine  finit  shown  this 
year.  The  dish  of  Wilson's  Early,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  &  L. 
Clapp,  July  28th,  was  very  large  and  fine.  James  Nugent  has 
also  shown  some  very  good  Dorchesters.  The  other  varieties  have 
not  been  as  good  as  in  former  seasons. 
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Pluks. — ^The  exhibition  of  Plums  has  been  abont  up  to  tiie  aver- 
age of  the  past  few  seasons.  Stiles  Frost  has  shown  some  veiy 
fine  specimens  during  the  year,  and  was  awarded  the  first  and 
second  prizes,  August  25th,  for  Prince's  Yellow  Gage  and  Lom- 
bard. August  18th,  Warren  Fenno  received  the  first  prize  for 
Washington.  At  the  Annual  Exhibition,  the  first  prize  was  given 
to  Stiles  Frost,  for  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay. 

Nbotarines. — ^The  only  specimens  of  this  fhiit  were  shown  by 
John  Falconer,  who  received  the  first  and  second  prizes,  for  Albert 
Victor  and  Reine  Victoria.  They  were  very  fine  specimens,  grown 
in  the  orchard  house. 

Fios. — ^There  is  not  much  interest  taken  in  growii^  or  exhibiting 
this  fruit,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fobes  being  the  only  person  showing  any 
during  the  season. 

Peacbbs. — ^We  have  nothing  to  report  on  forced  peaches,  none 
of  the  prizes  having  been  awarded.  Peaches  of  orchard-house  cul- 
ture were  shown  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  by  John  Falconer,  who 
made  a  very  fine  display,  taking  all  the  premiums  offered  with  the 
following  varieties :  first  prize  for  Stump  the  World ;  second,  for 
Bivers'  Princess  of  Wales ;  third,  for  Richmond ;  fourth,  for  Ray- 
mackers.  These  were  all  veiy  handsome  specimens.  The  display 
of  out-door  peaches  was  better  than  last  season ;  the  Foster  peach 
received  the  first  prize  for  a  single  dish,  and  there  were  more  of 
this  variety  on  our  tables  than  of  any  other,  showing  that  the  sea- 
son has  been  favorable  for  them,  or  else  people  are  growing  them 
in  preference  to  other  varieties.  Seedlings  were  shown  by  Philan- 
der Ames  and  Warren  Fenno. 

Apples. — We  are  obliged  to  report  the  poorest  display  of  apples 
during  the  season  that  has  been  made  for  a  huge  number  of  years, 
and  we  think  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  uncommonly  small 
crop  in  this  and  all  the  New  England  States.  We  are  aware  that 
this  is  what  is  called  the  ^^  off  year,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  year 
that  most  of  the  orchards  in  this  section  of  the  country  yield  a  veiy 
small  crop.  We  give  the  number  of  dishes  of  the  different 
varieties,  for  comparison  with  last  year :  — 

Baldwin,           .        .        .11  Gravenstein,     ...  6 

Dutch  Codlin,  ...        4  Hubbardston,  ...  7 

Fall  Orange,     ...         1  King  of  Tompkins  County,  8 

Golden  Russet,         .         .         1  Ly scorn,  ....  1 
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Maiden's  Blush, 


2    Pumpkin  Sweet,       •        .        1 


Minister,  .        .        .        1    B.  I.  Greening,        .        .        3 

Mother,  ....  3  Roxbury  Russet,  .  •  9 
Northern  Spy,  .        .        1    Washington  Strawberry,  .        1 

Porter,     •        .        .        •        8 

The  above  list  comprises  sixty-two  dishes ;  and  last  year,  at  our 
Annual  Exhibition,  we  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  dishes. 

July  7th,  Marshall  P.  Wilder  presented  some  specimens  of 
Haines'  Seedling  apple,  from  M.  Cole  d;  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  6a. 
The  fruit  was  not  in  a  perfect  condition  for  trial,  being  partly  de- 
cayed from  being  sent  so  long  a  distance  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
It  was  very  large  and  handsome ;  quality,  good ;  not  unlike  the 
Grayenstein  in  flavor. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  on  the  15th 
of  December,  from  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  International 
Show  Society,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  ft^m  which  we  have  before 
received  similar  favors,  of  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  apples 
placed  on  our  tables  this  year.  They  were  mostly  gathered  frK>m 
the  orchard  of  Robert  W.  Starr,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and 
that  of  his  brother.  We  regret  very  much  that  owing  to  their  hav- 
ing been  gathered  and  packed  for  some  time,  a  portion  of  the 
specimens,  particularly  the  early  varieties,  were  decayed  and  not  in 
a  condition  to  test.  The  Committee  considered  the  collection  a 
remarkably  fine  one  for  any  section,  and  more  particularly  so  as 
coming  fix>m  so  far  East,  and  where  the  season  is  so  short  and  cold. 
We  desire  to  mention  a  few  of  the  varieties,  which  were  extra  fine : 
Blue  Pearmain,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Blenhein  Pippin,  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Cabashea  or  Twenty  Ounce  Pippin^ 
Rose,  Alexander,  Failawater,  Starratt,  Cayuga  Red  Streak  or 
Twenty  Ounce  AppUy  and  Red  Cheek  or  Monmouth  Pippin.  We 
think  the  above-named  varieties  were  quite  as  good  as  the  same 
varieties  grown  in  the  New  England  States.  We  were  much  grati- 
fied to  see  for  the  first  time,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  an  apple  of 
English  origin,  and  a  favorite  variety  in  England.  It  is  of  medium 
size,  roundish ;  yellow,  streaked  and  clouded  with  red ;  flesh,  yellow 
and  very  rich.  It  ripens  from  October  to  February.  As  a  whole 
this  collection  of  apples  was  much  less  ribbed  than  those  generally 
received  from  Nova  Scotia.  None  of  them  were  striking  in  this 
respect  except  the  White  Calville,  which  is  always  much  ribbed 
wherever  grown.    This  evenness  of  form  is  accounted  for  by  the 
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fact  that  the  collection  was  originallj  made  for  the  pnrpose  of  mod- 
elling  from,  and  perfection  of  form  and  color  were  sought  rather 
than  size,  which  ruled  in  the  collection  sent  in  1874. 

Pears. — It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  a  very 
fine  display  of  this  fruit  during  the  entire  season.  At  the  weekly 
shows  and  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  prizes  were  offered,  as  last 
year,  only  for  single  dishes.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  best 
method  of  offering  and  awarding  prizes,  as  in  all  cases  the  best 
fruit  receives  the  premiums,  if  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  is 
correct.  The  varieties  most  worthy  of  particular  mention  this 
season  are  the  Bartlett,  Souvjenir  du  Congr^s,  Duchesse,  Winter 
Nells,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice.  At  the  Annual  Exhibition  the 
show  of  Bartletts  was  one  of  the  best  ever  made  by  this  Society, 
there  being  twenty-eight  dishes,  and  most  of  them  very  fine.  The 
four  dishes  receiving  the  prizes  weighed,  respectively,  9  lbs.  SJ 
ozs.,  9  lbs.  2  ozs.,  9  lbs.  ^  oz.,  and  8  lbs.  15}  ozs.  The  pears 
which  attracted  most  attention  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  were  the 
Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  from  Warren  Fenno.  These  were  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  kind  ever  shown  here,  averaging  a  little  over  a 
pound  each  in  weight,  and  the  largest  measuring  seven  inches  in 
length.  For  the  information  of  the  many  who  were  so  much  in- 
terested in  this  superb  dish  of  pears  we  will  say,  that  in  quality  the 
variety  will  rank  as  "  very  good,"  and  that  the  tree  is  a  very  vigor- 
ous grower.  At  the  Annual  Exhibition,  A.  J.  Coe,  of  West  Men- 
don,  Conn.,  presented  two  specimens  each  of  Beurre  d'Anjoo, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Lawrence,  Vicar,  and  Winter  Nelis.  These  were 
all  quite  large,  but  not  as  handsome  or  of  as  good  shape  as  many 
dishes  of  the  same  varieties  shown  by  other  persons. 

At  the  exhibition  on  the  6th  of  October,  the  most  remarkable 
display  was  of  the  Duchesse ;  there  being  twenty-six  dishes,  most 
of  them  very  fine ;  the  three  dishes  receiving  the  several  premiums 
weighed  as  follows :  13  lbs.  5^  ozs.,  13  lbs.  4|  ozs.,  13  lbs.  4  ozs., 
and  several  of  the  other  dishes  were  nearly  as  large. 

November  3,  M.  Morse  had  a  remarkable  dish  of  Doyenne  du 
Comice.  November  10th,  at  the  annual  show  of  winter  pears,  the 
display  was  very  fine — ^much  above  the  average  of  the  past  few 
years.  We  think  we  can  say  without  any  doubt,  that  the  dish  of 
Winter  Nelis,  receiving  the  first  prize,  was  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest dish  of  this  variety  ever  shown  at  any  of  our  exhibitions, 
and  we  think  we  can  challenge  California  to  produce  a  dish  that 
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would  equal  it  in  size  and  beauty.  The  weight  was  7J  lbs.  De- 
cember 1st,  Alexander  Greenlaw  exhibited  a  very  fine  dish  of 
Winter  Nelis ;  December  13th,  A.  S.  M'Intosh  a  fine  dish  of  Glout 
Morceau,  and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Draper  a  good  dish  of  Columbia. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  Marshall  P.  WUder  presented  the 
Docteur  Lentier,  a  new  variety.  Large,  obovate  pyriform,  some- 
what irregular ;  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  dots  and  splashes  of  thin 
russet,  continuous  around  the  eye  and  stem.  Flesh  white;  fine 
grained,  buttery,  very  juicy,  sprightly  and  very  sweet,  with  a  plea- 
sant aroma,  and  sometimes  a  little  astringency.     Quality,  best. 

October  27th,  Mr.  Wilder  presented  specimens  of  the  following 
varieties,  for  the  Committee  to  test  their  quality : 

Emile  d'Heyst. — ^This,  we  consider  best  in  quality,  and  it  is  also 
large  and  handsome.  It  has  been  cultivated  by  Mr.  Wilder  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  but  is  not  as  widely  known  as  it  deserves  to 
be ;  we  think  it  should  take  the  place  of  many  varieties  of  its  season 
not  nearly  as  good  in  quality. 

President. — One  of  Dr.  Shurtleff 's  seedlings :  large ;  quality  very 
good ;  it  promises  to  be  a  valuable  pear  for  market. 

EoUekt, — Quality  good. 

January  27th,  Marshall  P.  Wilder  left  with  the  Committee  for 
trial,  specimens,  of  the  growth  of  1876,  of  a  seedling  pear  from  B. 
S.  Fox,  of  California,  which  he  has  named  Col.  Wilder.  The  fruit 
was  very  much  wilted,  but  we  think  that  if  properly  kept  until  in 
eating  order,  it  might  be  melting  and  buttery,  and  rank  as  very 
good.  September  29th,  a  large  collection  of  seedlings  raised  by 
Mr.  Fox  was  received,  through  Mr.  Wilder,  for  exhibition  and  trial. 
Many  of  them  arrived  in  bad  condition,  owing  to  their  having  been 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at 
Baltimore,  and  could  not  be  fairly  tested.  The  following  are  brief 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  best  varieties : 

Foafs  No.  64. — Medium  size,  or  large;  elongated  pyriform; 
colored  throughout  with  rich  brownish  red;  resembles  Bishop's 
Thumb  in  appearance;  juicy  and  rich;  a  little  too  astringent; 
very  good. 

No.  52.  Hardly  medium  size ;  pyriform ;  russet,  with  reddish 
dieek ;  juicy,  sweet  and  good. 

No.  153. — ^Medium  size ;  obovate ;  yellow  with  thin  russet  and 
mottled  red  cheek,  juicy ;  rich  and  very  good,  but  a  little  too  as- 
tringent. 
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No.  159. — ^Large,  resembling  the  B.  S.  Fox  (another  of  Mr. 
Fox's  seedlings,  which  bears  his  name),  in  form  and  insertion 
of  stem ;  also  in  color ;  more  spirited  and  also  more  astringent. 

No,  253. — ^Medimn  size ;  oblate ;  stem  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length ;  yellow,  juicy  and  good. 

No.  157. — ^Large,  green,  with  bloom ;  shaped  like  Gloat  Morceaa ; 
knobby,  like  Thompson,  and  ogly ;  rich,  with  flavor  and  texture 
resembling  a  greenflesh  melon. 

The  Francis  Dana  pear  was  shown  by  Eliphalet  Stone, 
at  the  Annaal  Exhibition.  This  was  one  of  several  seedlings, 
given  to  Mr.  Stone,  when  young  plants,  by  the  late  Francis  Dana, 
and  which  he  has  named  in  memory  of  the  originator.  Full  me- 
dium size ;  globular  acute  pyriform ;  skin,  clear  lemon  yellow,  with 
tracings  of  thin  russet.  In  geneiral  appearance  it  resembles  the 
Howell.  Flesh,  buttery,  juicy,  and  of  very  good  quality,  but  will 
not  come  up  to  best.  Ripens  the  last  of  September.  ^<  Yellows 
up"  very  handsomely,  and  it  is  thought  may  become  a  valuable 
market  pear. 

October  20th,  F.  &  L.  Clapp,  exhibited  some  of  their  seedlings  or 
new  varieties!  No.  75,  fh)m  Winter  Nelis,  we  do  not  think  any 
improvement  over  the  parent.  No.  127,  from  Urbamste,  was  in 
quality  very  good  to  best.  No.  22,  or  Frederick  Clapp,  will  rank 
as  best  in  quality,  and  the  dish  shown  this  year  we  think  the  finest 
ever  exhibited.  No.  12,  or  Newhall,  was  also  very  fine.  No.  17, 
or  Nicholas,  was  very  good.  All  of  the  above  seedlings  have  been 
described  in  previous  reports.  December  15,  Messrs.  Clapp  pre- 
sented a  fine  dish  of  their  seedling.  No.  17,  which  will  rank  as  very 
good,  and  which  we  think  will  be  valuable  for  market. 

November  10th,  Asahel  Foote,  of  Williamstown,  sent  a  dish  of 
his  seedling  pear,  Homestead,  described  in  the  ^'  Second  Appendix  '* 
to  "  Downing's  Fruits  of  America."  Pyriform ;  medium  to  large ; 
quality  good.  There  have  been  several  other  seedlings  shown 
during  the  season,  but  none  worthy  of  particular  note,  excepting 
one  presented  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  November  10th ;  fruit  medium  to 
large,  roundish,  color  russet,  thickly  covered  with  brownish  dots ; 
very  juicy,  but  rather  too  acid. 

Premiums  were  offered  for  forty  different  varieties  of  pears  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition.  The  number  of  dishes  of  each  variety  offered 
for  prizes  was  as  follows : 
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1 

Ftemiab  Beauty, 

8 

9 

Goodale, 

4 

28 

Gloat  Moroeant 

7 

15 

HoweD,  .        .        .        . 

16 

20 

Lswienoe, 

14 

1» 

Lomse  Bonne  of  Jersey,  . 

25 

10 

Ifaiie  LonlM, . 

10 

11 

11 

4 

Moore's  Poond, 

2 

17 

Moont  Yonon, 

6 

5 

Onondaga, 

11 

12 

Paradia  d'Aatonine, 

9 

10 

Piatt,      •        •        .        < 

«. 

4 

Sheldon, 

28 

15 

Soavenir  da  Congrds, 

2 

6 

Seckel,    . 

.      28 

8 

St.  Michael  Aidutngel, 

7 

21 

Urbaniste, 

.      14 

12 

Vicar,     . 

6 

6 

Winter  NeKs,  . 

.      12 

AndrewB, 
Bartlett, 
Belle  LaoratiTdy 
Bemre  d'Anfoa, 
BeoneBoaCy  • 
Benne  daiigesQ, 
Beiiiiel>i^    . 
Bemre  Giis  d'Hiver, 
Beone  Haidj, 
Beoire  Langetier, 
Bemre  Snpeifiiif 
BufltnOf  •        • 
Caen  da  Franoe, 
Dana's  Hovey, 
De  Tongres,    . 
Doyenne  BoDSBOok. 
Dudieeee, 

Doyenne  da  Cornice. 
Fulton,   • 

Nateye  Gbapbs. — ^The  show  of  this  fruit  has  been  about  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  past  few  seasons.  Moore's  Early  was  shown 
August  25th,  by  John  B.  Moore,  and  awarded  a  First  Class  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit.  The  fruit  was  well  colored,  but  not  fhlly  ripe. 
September  1st,  Moore's  Early  received  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
early  grape.  Champion  was  shown  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
September  8th,  Moore's  Early,  Concord,  Delaware,  and  Hartford, 
received  the  prizes  for  early  varieties,  in  the  order  named.  Sep- 
tember 29th9  H.  E.  Hooker  exhibited  the  Brighton  grape.  This  is 
considered  a  very  fine  grape,  and  a  valuable  acquisition.  The 
specimens  shown  were  equal  to  any  before  exhibited.  We  do  not 
see  any  reason  to  change  om  previous  good  opinion  of  it,  if  it 
proves  hardy  in  all  locations.  It  has  been  described  in  previous 
reports. 

^  September  4th,  Mr.  Moore  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Fruit 
Committee  and  other  gentlemen,  to  visit  his  place  in  order  to  ex- 
amine his  seedling  grape,  Moore's  Early,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  Concord  and  Hartford,  growing  side  by  side  in  the  same  vine- 
yard, with  the  same  soil  and  cultivation.  We  found  the  Moore's 
11 
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Early  fblly  ripe,  and  bearing  an  abundant  crop  on  all  of  the  yines, 
comprising  several  hundred.  To  all  appearance  they  had  not  re- 
ceived any  extra  care  or  coltivation.  The  soil  was  a  light,  sandy 
loam.  Tlie  Concords  and  Hartfords  were  neither  of  them  ripe,  and 
to  all  appearance  would  not  be  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Mr. 
Moore  has  offered  this  grape  for  the  Prospective  Prize,  for  the  best 
seedling  grape.  Your  Committee  have  seen  the  fruit  on  exhibition 
for  five  years  previous  to  this ;  it  having  been  first  exhibited  in 
1872.  It  has  received  the  first  prize  for  the  best  early  grape  every 
year  for  the  last  four  years.  The  Committee  have  also  seen  it 
growing  in  the  vineyard  the  past  two  seasons,  and  are  Ailly  and 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Moore  is  entitled  to  the  prize 
for  which  he  has  offered  it.  Your  Committee  would,  therefore, 
unanimously  recommend  to  the  Society,  that  John  B.  Moore  be 
awarded  the  prize  of  sixty  dollars  for  his  seedling  grape,  Moore's 
Early. 

The  exhibition  of  grapes  on  the  6th  of  October,  was  very  good. 
The  Concords  shown  by  Mr.  Blanchard  were  very  fine  bunches — 
very  large  and  well  shouldered,  but  not  as  ripe  or  as  sweet  as  those 
shown  last  year.  The  Crevelings  shown  by  B.  G.  Smith,  were  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen  of  that  variety ;  the  bunches  were  very 
large  and  ftill,  which  is  not  common  with  this  kind.  The  Worden 
Grape  was  shown  by  A.  F.  Rice. 

N.  B.  White  has  exhibited  several  of  his  seedlings  during  the 
season.  We  have  nothing  to  say  of  them  different  from  what  has 
been  said  in  previous  reports. 

Foreign  Grapes. — ^The  exhibition  of  foreign  grapes  has  been  as 
good  during  the  season,  as  for  the  past  few  years.  At  the  annual 
exhibition,  B.  G.  Smith  received  the  first  prize  for  the  best  six 
varieties ;  Henry  C.  Cook,  for  the  best  four ;  E.  W.  Wood,  for  the 
best  three,  and  Stiles  Frost  for  the  best  two.  All  of  the  above 
mentioned  collections  contained  some  very  fine  bunches,  and  most 
of  the  fruit  was  well  grown  and  well  ripened.  H.  S.  Mansfield  and 
E.  H.  Luke  had  some  very  fine  fruit  in  their  collections. 

Oranges,  etc. — February  10th,  Miss  Marion  C.  Allen,  exhibited 
some  very  fine  oranges,  and  again,  on  the  2d  of  June.  She  has 
been  the  only  person  exhibiting  this  fruit  during  the  season. 
August  11th,  Hovey  &  Co.,  exhibited  a  very  fine  spike  of  fruit 
of  Musa  Cavendishii  (Dwarf  Banana) ,  containing  a  large  number 
of  specimens,  and  well  grown. 
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At  the  Annual  Exhibition,  the  nmnber  of  dishes  of  the  several 
finits  was  as  follows : 


Number  of  dishes  of  Pears, 

687 

Apples, 

74 

Foreign  Grapes,    . 

86 

Native       *" 

57 

Peaches, 

46 

Nectarines, 

2 

ing  in  all,  852  dishes,  of  all  yarieties  of  fruit. 

In  1876,  there 

were  1,011  dishes. 

Premiums  and  gratuities  have  been  awarded  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  different  persons.  The  annexed  list  of  awards  shows  the  amount 
of  prizes  to  be  $1,288;  gratuities  $886;  total,  $1,624;  balance 
unexpended,  $276.  The  above  mentioned  amount  of  premiums 
includes  the  Prospective  Prize  of  $60,  awarded  to  John  B.  Moore, 
for  his  seedling  grape,  Moore's  £arly.  The  laige  unexpended 
balance  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  small  crop 
of  apples,  few  prizes  have  been  awarded  for  that  fhiit. 

All  of  which  is  respectftdly  submitted. 

Hebvet  Davis, 

P.    B.    HOVET, 

John  B.  Moore, 
Benj.  6.  Smith, 
E.  W.  Wood, 

C.  F.    CUBTIS, 

D.  T.   CUBTIS, 


FruU 
Committee. 


PRIZES  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR  FftUITS. 


January  6. 

WiNTEE  Feabs. — For  the  beat,  to  J.  H.  Feono,  for  Jose- 
phine de  Malines, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  L.  Bird,  for  Winter 

Nells, 

WiNTEE  Apples.— For  the  best,  to  William  T.  Hall,  for 

Northern  Spy, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Asa  Clement^  for  Baldwin,  . 


OratuUies : — 
To  John  L.  Bird,  for  Passe  Colmar  Pears, 
W.  P.  Walker,  for  Easter  Beurre  Pears,    . 
B.  6.  Smith,  for  Pears,    .... 
F.  &  L.  Clapp,  for  Seedling  Pears,  No.  64, 
Asa  Clement,  for  collection  of  Apples, 
Edwin  Fletcher,  "  "  *' 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  for  "  " 

J.  H.  Fenno,  for  Apples, 


>3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  OO 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

Januart  13. 
OraiuUy:  — 
To  O.  B.  Hadwen,  for  collection  of  Apples, 


2  00 


Febbuabt  8. 

Winter  Pears. — ^For  the  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,  for 

Josephine  de  Malines, d  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,  for  Dachesse 

de  Bordeaux, 2  00 

Winter  Apples.— For  the  best,  to  William  T.  Hall,  for 

Northern  Spy, 3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Asa  Clement,  for  Fallawater,        2  00 
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OrcUuUies: —  • 

To  Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Benrre  d'Ai^oa  Pears, 
O.   B.  Hadwen,  for  oollection  of  Apples, 
Asa  Clement,         "  **  ** 

Samael  Hartwell,  ''  ^«  ^^ 

Joseph  H.  Fenno,  ^'    Apples,  •        •        •        . 


«1  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


FSBBUABT    10. 

OratuUy:  — 
To  Miss  Marion  C.  Allen,  for  Oranges,  .        .  2  00 

Mabch  8. 

WiNTBR  Pears. — For  the  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,  for 

Dachesse  de  Bordeaux, 3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  H.  Fenno,  for  Easter 

Benrre, 2  00 

WiNTES.  Apples. — For  the  best,  to  William  T.  HaU,  for 

Northern  Spy, 8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Hunt 
Busset, 2  00 

Oratuiiies:  — 

To  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Apples  and  Pears,  .        .        .        .  1  00 

B.  G.  Smith,  for  Pears, 2  00 

F.  &  L.  Clapp,  for  Seedling  Pears,  No.  64,       .        .  2  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Apples, 1  00 

Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Apples,       .        .  .  1  00 

March  10. 
OratuUy:  — 

To  James  Comley,  for  Forced  Strawberries,    .        .        .        8  00 

March  24. 

OrcOuities:  — 

To  James  Comley,  for  Strawberries,       .        .        .        •        8  00 
O.  B.  Hadwen,  for  collection  of  Apples,    .        .        .        2  00 

March  81* 
OrcUuities:  — 

To  James  Comley,  for  Strawberries,       .        .        .        .        1  00 
J.  H.  Fenno,  for  Apples  and  Pears,  .        .        .        2  00 
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April  7. 
Gratuities :  — 
To  R.  Manning,  for  Apples  and  Pears,  . 

C.  E.  Grant,  "        *'*'".•. 
Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  for  collection  of  Apples, 
Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Apples,    •        .        .        . 
Miss  A.  C«  Wheeler,  for  Apples, 
James  Comlej,  for  Strawberries, 


$2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 


Mat  26. 
QraJtuity:  — 
To  Charles  Garfield,  for  Strawberries,     .        .        .        .        8  00 

June  2. 

Grapes. — ^For  the  best  two  bunches,  to  Peter  Smith,  for 

Black  Hamburg, 10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Peter  Smith,  for  Zinfindal,   .         6  00 

Strawberries. — ^For  the  best,  to  Charles  Garfield,  for 

Triomphe  de  Gand,      • 5  00 

QraJtuiUes:  — 
To  Miss  Marion  C.  Allen,  for  Lemons  and  Oranges,        .        2  00 
Cephas  H.  Brackett,  for  Forced  Peaches,  .        .        .        2  00 

June  9. 
QroJtuUy:  — 
To  Charles  Garfield,  for  Strawberries,     .        .        .        .        1  00 

June  16. 
Onauities:  — 

To  John  B.  Moore,  for  Hervey  Davis  and  Gen.  Sherman 

Strawberries, 5  00 

E.  P.  Richardson,  for  Jenny  Lind  and  Downer^s  Pro- 
lific Strawberries, 2  00 

Warren  Fenno,  for  Brighton  Pine  Strawberries,         •  1  00 

Aaron  D.  Capen,  for  Charles  Downing  Strawberries,  1  00 

Charles  Garfield,  for  collection  of  Strawberries,  .  2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,         "         "  ic  .  1  00 

Wm.  C.  Child,      "         «  "  .  2  00 
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ROSE  SHOW. 

JmcB  20. 

Strawberries. — ^For  the  best  four  quarts  to  John  B. 

Moore,  for  Hervej  Davis, $8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  B«  Moore,  for  Gren. 

Sherman, 6  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  George  Hill,  for  Col.  Cheney,  .        4  00 
For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Ju- 

conda, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  C.  Park,  for  Seth  Boyden,        8  00 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker,  for  Triomphe 

de  Gand, 2  00 

Forced  Grapes. — ^Third  prize  for  two  bunches,  to  Cephas 

H.  Brackett,  for  Black  Hamburg,         .        .        .        8  00 

OratuiHe$:  — 

To  William  C.  Child,  for  collection  of  Strawberries,        •  8  00 

C.  E.  Grant,           an                     a                 .  2  00 

Aaron  D.  Capen,  for  Charles  Downing  Strawberries,  1  00 

E.  P.  Bichardson,  for  Grace  Strawberries,         •        •  1  00 

June  28. 
OratuUies:  — 

To  John  B.  Moore,  for  Strawberries,    •        •        .        •  4  00' 

E.  P.  Bichardson,  "  "  ....  1  00 

George  Dorr,  for  Monarch  of  the  West  Strawberries,  1  00 

Charles  H.  Wall,  for  Lennig's  White  "  .  1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  for  Cherries, 1  00 


STRAWBERRY  SHOW. 
June  27. 

Strawberries. — For  the  best  four  quarts,  to  John  B. 

Moore,  for  Belle, $10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Hill,  for  Belle,  .        8  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  President 

Wilder,       ........        6  00 
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For  the  best  fifty  berries,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Belle,  $5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Walden,  3  00 

For  the  best  two  quarts  of  Caroline,  to  John  B.  Moore,  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  £.  P.  Richardson,        .        .  3  00 

For  the  best  Champion,  to  E.  P.  Bichardson,       .        .  S  OO 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  C.  Park,          .        .        •  2  00 

For  the  best  Charles  Downing,  to  J.  C.  Park,      •        .  3  OO 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,            •        .  2  00 

For  the  best  CoL  Cheney,  to  J.  C.  Park,     .        .        .  4  00 

For  the  best  Gen.  Shennan,  to  John  B.  Moore,   .        •  4  00 

For  the  best  Hovey's  Seedling,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  •        •  4  00 

For  the  best  Jenny  Lind,  to  E.  P.  Richardson,    •        .  3  00 

For  Jucunda,  the  third  prize,  to  C.  E.  Grant,      •        •  2  00 

For  the  best  President  Wilder,  to  Horace  Eaton,          •  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,       .        •        •  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder,        .        .  2  00 

For  the  best  Seth  Boyden,  to  John  C.  Park,        .        .  3  00 

For  Triomphe  de  Gand,  the  second  prize  to  W.  P. 

Walker, 3  00 

Chsbbies: — ^For  the  best  four  varieties,  to  C.  E.  Grant, 
for  Black  Heart,  Bla(^  Eagle,  Elton,  and  Black 

Tartarian, 6  00 

For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  I.  P.  Langworthy,  for 

Knight's  Early  Black, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Black  Tar- 
tarian,           3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  James  Nugent,  fbr  Walsh's 

No.  4, 2  00 

OratuUiea: — 

To  John  C.  Park,  for  Belle  and  Monarch  of  the  West 

Strawberries, 3  00 

Warren  Fenno,  for  Monarch  of  the  West  Strawberries,  1  00 
Horace  Eaton,  for  Great  American                   **          .  1  00 
John  B.  Moore,  for  trusses  of  Belle  and  Walden  Straw- 
berries,         2  00 

Charles  H.  Wall,  for  Lennig's  White  Strawberries,     .  2  00 

H.  C.  Bowers,  for  Agriculturist                    «              .  2  00 

W.  P.  Walker,  for  Triomphe  de  Gand         "              .  1  00 

E.  P.  Richardson,  for  collection  of               *^              .  2  00 
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To  C.  E.  Grant,  for  colleciion  of  Strawberries,        .  .  $2  00 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  for  Foreign  Grapes,  .         •  .  8  00 

Aaron  D.  Capen,  for  collection  of  Cherries,        .  •  2  00 

F.  R.  Shattuck,  for  Black  Tartarian  Cherries,    .  .  1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  for  Napoleon  Bigarreaa  Cherries,  .  .  1  00 

July  7. 

Chereues. — ^For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  T.  S.  Lockwood,       < 

for  Coe's  Transparent, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Dorr,  for  Downer's 

Late, 8  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Black  Eagle,        2  00 
Strawberries. — For  the  best  two  quarts  to  John  B. 

Moore,  for  Belle, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Walden,        3  00 

OratuUies :  — 
To  E.  P.  Richardson,  for  Brinckl6's  Orange  Raspberries,  2  00 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  Raspberries,      .         .         .         .  1  00 
Warren  Fenno,  for  Black  Cap  Raspberries  and  Cur- 
rants,            2  00 

B.  G.  Smith,  for  Currants, 2  00 

W.  K.  Wood,  "  **  -  2  00 

July  14. 

Raspberries. — For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  Warren  Fenno, 

for  Saunders, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  William  G.  Prescott,  for  Fran- 

conia, 8  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Warren  Fenno,  for  Herstine,       .         2  00 
Currants. — For  the  best  four  quarts  of  Red,  to  W.  K. 

Wood,  for  La  Versaillaise, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  B.  Q,  Smith,  for  La  Versail- 
laise,   8  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  La  Versail- 
laise,   2  00 

For  the  best  four  quarts  of  White,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  for 

Transparent, 8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  for  White 

Dutch, 2  00 

12 
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Oratuitiea : — 
To  C.  N.  Bracket!,  for  Cherries,     .         .         .         . 
Warren  Fenno,  for  Cherries  and  Currants, 
Charles  Garfield,  for  Currants  and  Raspberries, 
Charles  H.  HaU,  "  "         "  " 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  White  Currants, 
E.  W.  Mitchell,  for  Currants,   .        .        .        . 
C.E.Grant,        "  "  .        .        .        . 

Mrs.E.M.GiU,  "  "  .         .         .        . 


$2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


July  21. 

Raspbebbies. — ^For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

for  Saunders, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Fenno,  for  Herstine,        3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Warren  Fenno,  for  Saunders,         2  00 
GuBBANTS. — For  the  best  collection,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson, 
for  Victoria,  La  Versaillaise,  Dana's  Transparent, 
and  Black  Naples, 5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  for  Cherry,  La 

Versaillaise,  Transparent,  and  Black  Naples,         .         3  00 
For  the  best  four  quarts,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  for  La  Ver- 
saillaise,       4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  K.  Wood,  for  La  Versail- 
laise, •        ...        3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  La  Ver- 
saillaise,      2  00 

GoosEBEBBiES. — For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  Charles  Gar- 
field, for  Roaring  Lion, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  for  Smith's  Im- 
proved,         3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Charles  Garfield,  for  White- 
smith,          2  00 

Oratuitiea :  — 

To  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  Souchetii  Raspberries,  .  .  1  00 

William  G.  Prescott,  for  Franconia  Raspberries,  .  2  00 

Charles  Garfield,  u  u  a  .  1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  u  44  a  .  1  00 

John  B.  Moore,  for  Raspberries  and  Gooseberries,  .  2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  for  collection  of  Currants,     .         .  .  2  00 
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July  28. 

Blackberries. — For  the  best,  to  F.  &  L.  Clapp,  for 

Wilson's  Early, 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  Nugent,  for  Dorches- 
ter,      

Fears. — For  the  best  Doyenne  d'Et^,  to  Horace  Eaton,  . 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker,    . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Warren  Fenno, 

OratuUiea :  — 
To  Charles  Garfield,  for  Royal  George  Gooseberries, 

A.  S.  M'Intosh,  for  Dorchester  Blackberries, 

B.  G.  Smith,  for  "  " 
W.  C.  Child,  for  Kittatinny  " 
Warren  Fenno,  for  Herstine  Raspberries,  . 

C.  D.  Kingman,  for  Foster  Peaches, 
Robert  Manning,  for  Petit  Muscat  Pears,  . 

August  4. 

Pears. — ^For  the  best  Beurre  Giffard,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Fenno,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith, 

For  the  best  Doyenne  d'Et^,  to  Warren  Fenno, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  S.  Hanrood, 

For  the  third  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker, 

For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  Marshall  P.  Wil 

der,  for  Supreme  de  Quimper, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Fenno,  for  Bloodgood 

Apples. — ^For  the  best  Large  Yellow  Bough,  to  Benj.  B 

Davis,         .         .         .         . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Heustis, 

For  the  best  Early  Harvest,  to  B.  G.  Smith, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Fenno,    . 

GroosEBERRiES. — For  the  best  two  quarts  of  Native,  to  B 

G.  Smith,  for  Downing, 


OrahiUies:  — 
To  C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Beurre  GiflTard  Pears, 
C.  D.  Kingman,  for  collection  of  Peaches, 
J.  Falconer,  for  Peaches  and  Apricots, 


$3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
1  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2  00 
1  00 


3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 


1  00 
3  00 

2  00 
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To  B.  G.  Smith,  for  Gooseberries  and  Apples,        .         .  $2  00 

Robert  Manning,  for  Amber  Gooseberries,         .         .  1  00 

Charles  Garfield,  for  Gooseberries  and  Blackberries,  .  2  00 

August  11. 

Gooseberries. — ^For  the  best  two  quarts  of  Foreign,  to  B. 

G.  Smith,  for  Bang-up, 3  00 

Apples. — For  Large  Yellow  Bough,  the  second  prize  to 

G.  M.  Mellen, 2  00 

For  Bed  Astrachan,  the  second  prize  to  J.  T.  Foster,  2  00 

Third  prize  to  H.  T.  Andrews,         .         •        .        .  1  00 

For  the  best  Williams,  to  B.  G.  Smith,        .         .        .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Hill,        .         .        .  2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  Cummings,     .         •        .  1  00 
For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  T.  M.  Davis,  for 

Summer  Harvey, 8  00 

Pears. — ^For  the  best  Beurre  Giffard,  to  John  Fillebrown,  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Fenno,    .        .        .  2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  William  T.  Hall,    .        .         .  1  00 
For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  Marshall  P. 

Wilder,  for  Supreme  de  Quimper,         .         .         .  3  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Brandy- 
wine,  2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Brandywine,  1  00 
Blackberries. — ^For  the  best,  to  James  Nugent,  for  Dor- 
chester,         3  00 

Oraiuities:  — 

To  Charles  Garfield,  for  Blackberries  and  Grooseberries,  .  1  00 

J.  Cruickshanks,  for  Moorpark  Apricots,  .         .        .  1  00 

C.  D.  Kingman,  for  collection  of  Peaches,          .        .  2  00 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  collection  of  Pears,        .         .  2  00 
Hovey  &  Co.,  for  spike  of  fruit  of  Musa  Cavendiskii 

(Dwarf  Banana), 5  00 

August  18. 

Plums. — ^For  the  best  dish,  to  Warren  Fenno,  for  Warfi- 

ington, 8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Stiles  Froet,  for  Prince's 

Yellow  Gage, 2  00 
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Pears.— For  the  best  Clapp's  Favorite,  to  F.  &  L.  Clapp,  $4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Horace  Eaton,     .        .         .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,         .         .         .  2  00 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis,        .         .         .  1  00 

For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  Warren  Fenno,  for 

Brandywine, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Brandy- 
wine,           3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  Ster- 
ling,      2  00 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Alexander  Dickinson,  for 

Dearborn's  Seedling, 1  00 

Figs. — ^The  second  prize  to  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fobes,  for 

Brown  Turkey, 2  00 

OraJtuitiea :  — 

To  James  Nugent,  for  Dorchester  Blackberries,       • .       .  1 

A.  S.  M'Intosh,  for  Glapp's  Favorite  Pears,       •        .  1 

B.  6.  Smith,  for  Williams  Apples,  ....  1 
J.  L.  D.  Sullivan,  for  Peaches,  ....  1 
Edward  Davenport,  for  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  .  .  1 
J.  T.  Foster,  for  Lawn  Peaches,  .  .  *  .  .  1 
J.  Cruickshanks,  for  Moorpark  Apricots,  ...  1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


August  25. 

Peabs. — ^For  the  best  Bartlett,  to  Alexander  Dickinson, 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Horace  Partridge, 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  John  McClure, 

For  the  best  Boston,  to  Hovey  db  Co., 

For  the  best  Rostiezer,  to  John  McClure, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Horace  Eaton, 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  T.  Foster, 

For  the  best  Tyson,  to  A.  S.  M'Intosh, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Walker  &  Co., 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  db  Co., 

For  the  best  Clapp's  Favorite,  to  F.  &  L.  Clapp, 
For  the  second  best,  to  A.  S.  M'Intosh, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Edward  Davenport, 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  John  McClure, 


4  00 
3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  DO 
3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 
1  00 
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Plums. — ^For  the  best  dish,  to  Stiles  Frost,  for  Prince's 

YeUow  Gage, $3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Stiles  Frost,  for  Lombard,    .        2  00 
Peaches. — For  the  best  dish,  to  Alexander  Dickinson,  for 

Hale's  Early, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  T.  Foster,  for  Laura,       .        3  00 
Figs. — ^The  second  prize  to  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fobes,  for 

Brown  Turkey, 1  00 

OrcUuUies :  — 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  collection  of  Pears,  .  .  .  2  00 
Warren  Heustis,  for  Bartlett  Pears,  .  .  .  .  1  00 
B.  G.  Smith,  for  Pears, 1  00 

Seftebcbeb  1. 

Apples. — ^For  the  best,  to  G.  M.  Mellen,  for  Gravenstein,  4  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Fenno,  for  Graven- 
stein,             3  00 

Peabs. — ^For  the  best  Bartlett,  to  George  S.  Harwood,    .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,  .        .        .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,         .        .         .  2  00 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Alexander  Dickinson,   .         .  1  00 

For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  Warren  Fenno,  for 

Brandywine, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  for  Duchesse  de 

Berri, 3  00        j 

For  the  third  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker,  for  Belle  Lucra- 
tive,      2  00 

%     For  the  fourth  best,  to  A.  S.  M'Intosh,  for  Tyson,  1  00        i 
Native  Grapes. — For  the  best  six  bunches  of  any  variety, 

to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Moore's  Early,  .         .        .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  W.  Talbot,  for  Cottage,  .  3  00 
For  the  third  best,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  Cham- 


pion 


2  00 


Oratuities :  — 

To  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Pears  and  Grapes,  .         .         .  .  2  00 

W.  T.  Hall,  for  Pears  and  Apples,    ...  ,  2  00 

I.  A.  Morton,  for  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  .  .  1  00 
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To  F.  &  L.  Clapp,  for  Seedling  Fear,  No.  86,  for  its  size 

and  beauty, $2  00 

G.  M.  Mellen,  for  Apples, 1  00 

J.  L.  D.  Sullivan,  for  Seedling  White  Nectarine,        .  1  00 

Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Seedling  Peaches,         .        .  1  00 

Stiles  Frost,  for  collection  of  Plums,           .         .        .  2  00 

September  8. 

Apples. — For  the  best  Gravenstein,  to  William  T.  Hall,  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,   .         .         •  2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  G.  M.  Mellen,         .         .        .  1  00 

For  the  best  Porter,  to  W.  P.  Walker,        .        •         .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  L.  Weston,     .        .         .  2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  G.  M.  Mellen,        .         .         .  1  00 
For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  Warren  Fenno, 

for  Maiden's  Blush, 3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Pumpkin 

Sweet, 2  00 

Pears. — ^For  the  best  Andrews,  to  Horace  Partridge,       .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Alexander  Dickinson,  .         .  2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  .         .         .         .   •     1  00 

For  the  best  Belle  Lucrative  to  Alexander  Dickinson,  .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  T.  Andrews, .        .         .  2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Walker  &  Co.,       .        .         .  1  00 

For  the  best  Doyenne  Boussock,  to  O.  B.  Hadwen,      .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  W.  Wood,      .         .         .  2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis,          .         .         .  1  00 

For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  Walker  &  Co.,  for 

St.  Michael  Archangel, '  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Alexander  Dickinson,  for 

Stevens'  Genesee,        .         .         .        .        .         .  2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker,  for  Doyenne 

Robin, 1  00 

Native  Grapes. — For  the  best  of  any  variety,  to  John  B. 

Moore,  for  Moore's  Early,    .         .        .         .         .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Charles  H.  Wall,  for  Concord,  3  00 

For  tne  third  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Delaware,      .  2  00 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Charles  Garfield,  for  Hartford 

Prolific, 1  00 
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Peaches.— For  the  best,  to  J.  T.  Foster,  for  Foster, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Joshua  Crane,  for  Foster     • 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  T.  Andrews,  for  Crawford's 

Early, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Craw- 
ford Early,  

Oratuities:  — 

To  Benjamin  F.  Hunt,  for  collection  of  Pears, 
C.  N.  Brackett,        "  "        "      "    . 

G.  M.  Mellen,  for  Flemish  Beauty  Pears,  . 
Warren  Fenno,  for  Peaches  and  Pears, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Johnson,  for  "       "        " 
Joseph  L.  Chase,  for  Smith's  Orleans  Plums, 
C.  D.  Kingman,  for  Foreign  Grapes, 


$4  00 
3  00 

2  00 

1  00 


•       < 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

200 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

ANNUAL  EXHIBinON. 
September  18,  19,  20,  Ain>  21. 

Apples. — ^For  the  best  Baldwin,  to  B.  G.  Smith,     . 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  T.  Foster, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Bussell, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 
For  the  best  Dutch  Codlin,  to  William  T.  Hall,    . 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  N.  Gaut, 
For  the  best  Fall  Orange,  to  O.  B.  Hadwen, 
For  the  best  Gravenstein,  to  Walter  Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  F.  &  L.  Clapp,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  William  T.  Hall,     • 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Warren  Heustis,  . 
For  the  best  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  to  Walter  Russell. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  T.  Foster, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 
For  the  best  Hunt  Russet,  to  George  Dorr, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  L.  Weston,     . 
For  the  best  King  of  Tompkins  County,  to  Hovey  &  Co 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,   . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Warren  Fenno, 
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For  the  best  Ljscom,  to  O.  B.  Hadwen, 

For  the  best  Maiden's  Blush,  to  Warren  Fenno,  . 

For  the  best  Minister,  to  William  T.  Hall,  . 

For  the  best  Northern  Spy,  to  John  W.  Esterbrook, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Fenno,    . 
For  the  best  Porter,  to  G.  M.  Mellen, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Rossell,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  J.  T.  Foster, 
For  the  best  Pumpkin  Sweet,  to  Joseph  Parker,  . 
For  the  best  Rhode  Island  Greening,  to  J.  L.  DeWolf, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Fenno,    . 
For  the  best  Roxbury  Russet,  to  John  L.  DeWolf, 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  N.  Gaut, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Warren  Heustis,     . 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  William  A.  Grafts, 
For  the  best  Washington  Strawberry,  to  Warren  Fenno 
PsABS. — For  the  best  Adams,  to  HoTcy  &  Co., 
For  the  best  Andrews,  to  Horace  Partridge, 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 

For  the  third  best,  to  S.  P.  Langmaid,     . 
For  the  best  Bartlett,  to  S.  P.  Langmaid,    . 

For  the  second  best,  to*  William  R.  Austin, 

For  the  third  best,  to  William  A.  Crafts, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  John  McClure, 
For  the  best  Belle  Lucrative,  to  Isaac  Oliver, 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  P.  Langmaid, . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Alexander  Dickinson, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Augustus  Parker, 
For  the  best  Beurre  d'AnJou,  to  WiUiam  R.  Austin, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Timothy  Corey,  . 

For  the  third  best,  to  S.  P.  Langmaid,     . 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  W.  S.  Janvrin, 
For  the  best  Beurre  Bosc,  to  Augustus  Parker,    . 

For  the  second  best,  to  William  R.  Austin, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Warren  Fenno, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 
For  the  best  Beurre  Clairgeau,  to  John  L.  DeWolf, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  FiUebrown, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Warren  Fenno, 
18 


$3  00 
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For  the  fourth  best,  to  William  R.  Austin, 
For  the  best  Beuire  Did,  to  Alexander  Dickinson, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  S.  Janvrin,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  L.  DeWolf,    . 
For  the  best  Beurre  Oris  d'  Hiver  Nouveau,  to  Warren 
Fenno, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovej  <&  Co., 
For  the  best  Beurre  Hardy,  to  William  R.  Austin, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Edward  Hyde,     • 

For  the  third  best,  to  A.  S.  M'Intosh, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  Eendrick,  . 
For  the  best  Beurre  Langelier,  to  C.  £.  Grant,    . 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker,    • 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  L.  Bird, 
For  the  best  Beurre  Superfin,  to  T.  M.  Davis,     . 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  C.  Park, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Lewis  Slack, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  A.  Dickinson, 
For  the  best  Bufftmi,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Horace  Partridge, 
For  the  best  Caen  du  France,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Amos  Bates*, 
For  the  best  Dana's  Hovey,  to  Alexander  Dickinson, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  W.  Merrill, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Eben  Snow, 
For  the  best  De  Tongres,  to  C.  E.  Grant,   . 

For  the  second  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  L.  Bird, 
For  the  best  Doyenne  Boussock,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  L.  DeWolf,    . 
For  the  best  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  to  George  S.  Har- 
wood, 

For  the  second  best,  to  William  A.  Craft, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Warren  Fenno, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker,     . 
For  the  best  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  to  A.  Dickinson, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  F.  Nickerson, 
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For  the  third  best,  to  W.  S.  Janvrin, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 
For  the  best  Flemish  Beauty,  to  C.  £.  Grant, 

For  the  second  best,  to  £.  H.  Luke, 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  F.  Nickerson,     . 
For  the  best  Fulton,  to  J.  C.  Park,      . 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,  . 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  T.  Foster, 
For  the  best  Glout  Morceau,  to  J.  F.  Nickerson, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Dana  Hoyey, 
For  the  best  Goodale,  to  C.  E.  Grant, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Fenno, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
For  the  best  Howell,  to  W.  S.  Janvrin, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Jesse  Haley, 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  C.  Park,    . 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  David  W.  Stowers, 
For  the  best  Lawrence,  to  S.  P.  Langmaid, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Fenno,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Eben  Snow,    . 
For  the  best  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  to  Timothy  Corey, 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  P.  Langmaid, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Alexander  Dickinson, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  John  McClure, 
For  the  best  Marie  Louise,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  Alexander  Dickinson, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  L.  De  Wolf, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Walker  &  Co., 
For  the  best  Merriam,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Timothy  Corey,  . 

For  the  third  best,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  A.  S.  M'Intosh,    . 
For  the  best  Moore's  Pound,  to  A.  Dickinson, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  best  Mount  Vernon,  to  Walker  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  McDermott,    . 
For  the  best  Onondaga  or  Swan's    Orange,  to    A 
McDermott,        .        •        •        •        • 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  F.  Nickerson, 
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For  the  third  best,  to  Warren  Fenno, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  John  McClure, 
For  the  best  Paradis  d'  Automne,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder,     . 

F<3r  the  third  best,  to  John  L.  Bird, 
For  the  best  Pratt,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,    . 

For  the  second  best  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
For  the  best  Seckel,  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  S.  Harwood,    - 

For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,    . 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  John  Fillebrown,  . 
For  the  best  Sheldon,  to  George  S.  Harwood, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,   . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Horace  Eaton, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  W.  S.  Janvrin, 
For  the  best  Souvenir  du  Congrds,  to  Warren  Fenno, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder,     . 
For  the  best  St.  Michael  Archangel,  to  Jesse  Haley, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  third  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  A.  Dickinson, 
For  the  best  Urbaniste,  to  Timothy  Corey, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  third  best,  to  William  A.  Crafts, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Walker  &  Co.,     . 
For  the  best  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  to  W.  S.  Janvrin, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  McClure,     . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Horace  Eaton, 
For  the  best  Winter  Nelis,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  P.  Walker,    . 

For  the  third  best,  fb  John  L.  Bird, 
Peaches. — For  the  best  dish,  to  J.  T.  Foster,  for  Foster, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Horace  Eaton,  for  Oldmixon, 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  F.  Nickerson,  for  Foster, 
For  the  best  dish,  of  orchard  house  culture,  to  John  Fal- 
coner, for  Stump  the  World,        .... 

For  the  second  best  to  John  Falconer,  for  River's 
Prince  of  Wales, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  Falconer,  for  Richmond, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  John  Falconer,  for  Ray- 
macker's, 
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NECTARnnss. — ^For  the  best  dish,  to  John  Falconer,  for 

Albert  Victor, $4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Falconer,  for  Beine 

Victoria, 8  00 

Plums. — ^For  the  best  dish,  to  Stiles  Frost,  for  Beine 

Claude  de  Bavay, 8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Stiles  Frost,  for  Schuyler's 

Gage, 2  00 

Native  Grapes. — ^ForthebestAdirondac^to  S.G.Damon,        3  00 

For  the  best  Concord,  to  N.  Blanchard,       .         .         .        4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  S.  Chase,  .        .        8  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  M.  Muldoon,  .         .         .        2  00 

For  the  best  Delaware,  to  E.  Myrick,  .        .         .        3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Thomas  S.  Lockwood,  .        2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Warren  Fenno,       .         .         .         1  00 

For  the  best  Hartford,  to  J.  W.  Talbot,       .         .         .        3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  G.  Damon,      .         .         .        2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,      .        •        .        1  00 

For  the  best  Israella,  to  S.  G.  Damon,        •        .         .        8  00 

For  the  best  of  any  other  early  variety,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

for  Moore's  Early, 8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  for 

Creveling, 2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  E.  Myrick,  for  Eumelan,         .        1  00 
Foreign  Grafes. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  Benjamin 
G.  Smith,  for  Golden  Hamburg,  Wilmot's  Ham- 
burg, Black  Hamburg,  Muscat  Hamburg,  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling,  and  Red  Chasselas,  .         .       12  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  S.  Mansfield,  for  Golden 
Hamburg,  Black  Hamburg,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 


Boyal  Muscadme,  Black  Prince,  and  Red  Chasselas, 
For  the  best  four  varieties,  to  Heniy  C.  Cook,  for  Vic* 
toria  Hamburg,  Black  Hamburg,  Rose  Chasselas 
and  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau,  . 
For  the  best  three  varieties,  to  E.  W.  Wood,  for  Vic- 
toria Hamburg,  Black  Hamburg,  and  Golden  Ham 

burg, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Augustus  Parker,  for  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Muscat  Hamburg,  and  Black  Ham^ 
buig, 
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For  the  third  best,  to  E.  H.  Luke,  for  Muscat  Ham- 
burg, Black  Hamburg,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
For  the  best  two  varieties,  to  Stiles  Frost,  for  Black 
Hamburg  and  Wilmot's  Hamburg, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Black  Ham- 
burg and  White  Chasselas,  .... 

For  the  third  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  for  Victoria  Ham- 
burg and  Red  Chasselas,      .... 
For  the  best  two  bunches  of  any  White  Grape,  to  H 
S.  Mansfield,  for  White  Frontignan,     . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Daniel  Curtin,  for  White 
Chasselas, 


Oratuities  for  Fears :  — 

To  M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  collection, 
Benj.  F.  Hunt,  " 

F.  J.  Baxter,  " 

John  Cummings,  " 
William  C.  ChUd,  *« 
C.  E.  Grant,  " 

Frank  M.  GiUey,        " 

C.  N.  Brackett,  " 
J.  B.  Moore,  " 
Horace  Partridge,  " 
James  Cruickshanks,  '^ 
S.  N.  Gaut,  *' 
Josiah  Crosby,  " 
S.  A.  MerriU,  " 
Mrs.  F.  Nichols,  ** 
Parker  Barnes,  *' 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick,  for  Kingsessing  Pears, 
Miss  H.  M.  Young,  for  Dana's  America  Pears, 
Walker  A  Co.,  for  Walker  Pears, 

D.  W.  Lothrop,  for  Seedling  Pear,    . 

Oratuities  for  Peaches : — 

To  William  C.  Child, 

Joseph  S.  Chase, 

Philander  Ames, 

Amos  Nickerson, 


•4  00 

5  00 

4  00 

8  00 

5  00 

400 

3  00 

300 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

200 

2  00 

200 

200 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

100 

1  00 

1  00 

200 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 
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To  Warren  Fenno, 
J.  Dana  Hovey, 


OratuUiea  for  Gfrapea^  etc. : — 
To  B.  G.  Smith,  for  Foreign  Grapes 

John  B.  Moore,  for  collection  of  Native  Grapes, 

M.  H.  Merriam,  for  Diana, 

£ben  Snow,  for  lona, 

N.  B.  White,  for  Native  Grapes, 

G.  F.  Waters,  for  Fall  Harvey  Apples, 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  for  Fruit  Design, 


September  29. 
OraiuUies :  — 
To  Lewis  Slack,  for  collection  of  Pears, 
George  H.  Rogers,  for  Seckel  Pears, 
John  C.  Newton,  for  St.  Michael  Pears, 
Asa  Bullard,  for  Duchesse  Pears, 
C.  £.  Grant,  for  Pears  and  Grapes,  . 
G.  M.  Mellen,  for  Porter  Apples, 

OCTTOBER  6. 

P&ABS. — ^For  the  best  Benrre  Bosc,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Warren  Fenno,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  S.  N.  Gaut,    • 
For  the  best  Benrre  Claiigeau,  to  Jesse  Haley,     . 
'  For  the  second  best,  to  John  Fillebrown, 

For  the  third  best,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 
For  the  best  Benrre  Diel,  to  T.  M.  Davis,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  £.  L.  Draper, 

For  the  third  best,  to  R.  W.  Ames, 
For  the  best  Doyenne  du  Comice,  to  Warren  Fenno, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  C.  Park,     . 
For  the  best  Duchesse,  to  A.  Dickinson,     • 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  V.  Wellington, 

For  the  third  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 
For  the  best  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  to  John  McClure 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  Dickinson, 

For  the  third  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 


11  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

4  00 

S  00 

2  00 

4  00 

8  00 

2  00 

4  00 

8  00 

2  00 

4  00 

8  00 

2  00 

4  00 

8  00 

2  00 

!,   4  00 

8  00 

2  00 
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For  the  best  Urbaniste,  to  John  L.  Bird,     . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Jesse  Haley, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Apples. — ^For  the  best  Fall  Orange,  to  Charles  Steams, 
For  the  best  Gravenstein,  to  F.  &  L.  Clapp, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Charles  Steams, 
For  the  best  Porter,  to  G.  M.  Mellen, 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  N.  Gaut, 
For  the  best  Washington  Strawberry,  to  Warren  Fenno, 
Native  Grapes. — ^For  the  best  Agawam,  to  C.  E.  Grant, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  F.  Holt, 
For  the  best  Catawba,  to  C.  £.  Grant, 
For  the  best  Concord,  to  N.  Blanchard, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 
For  the  best  Creveling,  to  B.  G.  Smith, 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 
For  the  best  Diana,  to  Augustus  Torrey,     . 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  F.  Heustis, 
For  the  best  lona,  to  Eben  Snow, 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 
For  the  best  Isabella,  to  J.  V.  Wellington, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  T.  Andrews, 
For  the  best  Wilder,  to  S.  G.  Damon, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill, 
For  the  best  Massasoit,  to  S.  G.  Damon,     . 
Foreign  Grapes  : — ^For  the  best  three  varieties,  to  E.  W. 

fV  OOQ,  •••••• 

For  the  second  best,  to  B.  G.  Smith, 
For  the  best  two  bunches,  to  B.  G.  Smith,  • 
For  the  second  best,  to  E.  W.  Wood, 
Quinces  : — ^For  the  best,  to  Charles  Bird, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  S.  Janvrin,    • 
For  the  third  best,  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

OratuUies: — 

To  A.  S.  M'Intosh,  for  Pears, 2  00 

Warren  Fenno,     "       " 2  00 

R.  Manning,         *«       *< 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  "       " 1  00 

S.  A.  HaU,  *'       " 1  00 


14  00 

8  00 

2  00 

3  00 

8  00 

2  OO 

8  00 

2  OO 

,    8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

8  00 

5  00 

4  00 

8  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 
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To  Asa  Bollard,  for  Pears,    .... 
John  L.  Bird,  *'".... 
JohnMcClure,**       "       .        .        .        . 
James  Cruickshanks,  for  oollection  of  Pears, 
C.  E.  Grant,  *•  *'        "       " 

J.  C.  Park,  "  "        "       " 

Miss  Sarah  Stoiy,       "  "        •*       " 

T.  M.  Davis,  **  "         '*       ** 

Mrs.  H.  v.  Draper,  for  Pears  and  Grapes, 
S.  N.  Gaut,  for  Apples  and  Pears,    • 
WiUiam  C.  Child,  for  Apples,   . 
J.  B.  Moore,  for  Peaches, 
C.  D.  Chamberlain,  for  Seedling  Peaches, 
Charles  Leeds,  for  Seedling  Peach,    . 
B.  G.  Smith,  for  Foreign  Grapes, 
A.  F.  Rice,  for  Worden  Grapes, 


11  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

OOTOBEB    18. 

OratuiHe*: — 


To  George  E.  Freeman,  for  Sheldon  Pears,     . 

2  00 

William  E.  Coffin,  for  Glout  Morcean  Pears,      . 

1  00 

William  G.  Prescott,  for  Seedling  Pear,     . 

1  00 

Joseph  Gardner,  for  Beurre  Diel  Pears,      . 

1  00 

James  Marble,  for  Gloria  Mundi  Apples,  . 

1  00 

October  20. 

Oratuities: — 

To  C.  E.  Grant,  for  collection,       .... 

2  00 

F.  &  L.  Clapp,  for  collection  of  Seedling  Pears, 

5  00 

I.  G.  Dearborn,  for  Peaches,     .... 

1  00 

October  27. 
OratuUiea: — 

To  William  G.  Prescott,  for  Urbaniste  Pears, 
G.  M.  Mellen,  for  Beurre  Bosc  Pears, 
H.  M.  Young,  for  collection,     . 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


November  8. 
Gratuity : — 

To  M.  Morse,  for  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears, 

U 


1  00 
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November  10. 

Feabs. — For    the    best  Beurre  d'Anjou,   to  Alexander 
Dickinson, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  McClure,     . 
For  the  best  Caen  du  France,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  best  Dana's  Hovey,  to  A.  S.  M'Intosh,    . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Jesse  Haley, 
For  the  best  Lawrence,  to  J.  V.  Wellington, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  S.  Janvrin,     . 
For  the  best  Mount  Vernon,  to  Walker  &  Co.,     . 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  McDermott,    . 
For  the  best  Winter  Nells,  to  F.  C.  Clouston, 

For  the  second  best,  to  T.  M.  Davis, 


$3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
8  00 
2  00 


French  Premiums. 

Apples. — ^For  the  best  Baldwin,  to  J.  T.  Foster,     . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU, 
For  the  best  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  T.  Foster, 
For  the  best  Roxbury  Russet,  to  J.  T.  Foster,     . 

For  the  second  best  J  to  S.  N.  Gaut, 

OrcUuitiea:  — 
To  Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  for  collection  of  Grapes, 
C.  E.  Grant,  for  Catawba  Grapes,     . 
Horace  Partridge,  for  Grapes,  . 
Warren  Fenno,  for  collection  of  Pears, 
A.  S.  M'Intosh, "         "         "       *« 
A.  Dickinson,     "  "         "       " 

Edwin  A.  Hall,  for  Pears, 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Menton,  for  Glout  Morceau  Pears, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  Emile  d'Heyst  Pears,     . 
M.  Morse,  for  Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pears, 
John  L.  Bird,  for  Easter  Beurre  Pears, 


3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 


1  00 
1  00 

1  00 
3  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


November  24. 
OrcUuity: — 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  collection  of  Pears, 


2  00 
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December  1. 
OraiuUiea : — 
To  C.  E.  Grant,  for  collection  of  Pears, 

Alexander  Greenlaw,  for  Winter  Nelis  Pears, 


$2  00 
2  00 


DECEBiBEB   15. 

GhratuiHes:  — 


To  A.  S.  M'Intosh,  for  Glout  Morceau  Pears, 

1  00 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Draper,  for  Columbia  Pears,    . 

1  00 

F.  &  L.  Clapp,  for  Seedling  Pears,  No.  17, 

1  00 

The  amount  awarded  to  each  contributor  is  as  follows : 

AUen,  Miss  M.  G.    . 

.      U 

Crafts,  William  A.  . 

18 

Ames,  Philander 

1 

Crane,  Joshua 

8 

Andrews,  W.  T. 

7 

Crosby,  Josiah 

18 

Atkinson,  C.  M. 

.      15 

Cruickshanks,  James 

6 

Austin,  William  R,  . 

.       15 

Cummings,  John 

8 

Barnes,  Parker 

1 

Curtin,  Daniel 

4 

Bates,  Amos    . 

1 

Damon,  S.  G. 

28 

Baxter,  J.  F.  . 

2 

Davenport,  Edward  . 

8 

Bird,  Charles   . 

8 

Davis,  B.  B.    . 

8 

Bird,  John  L.  . 

13 

Davis,  T.  M.  . 

88 

Blanchard,  Nathan  . 

7 

Dearborn,  I.  G. 

1 

Bowers,  H.  C. 

2 

DeWolf,  John  L.      . 

16 

Brackett,  Cephas  H. 

10 

Dickinson,  Alexander 

52 

Brackett,  Charles  N. 

24 

Dorr,  George  . 

8 

Bullard,  Asa    . 

2 

Draper,  E.  L. 

8 

Capen,  Aaron  D. 

4 

Draper,  H.  V. 

1 

Chadboume,  M.  H. 

8 

Eaton,  Horace 

19 

Chamberlain,  C.  D. 

1 

Esterbrook,  John  W. 

4 

Chase,  Joseph  S.      . 

5 

Falconer,  John 

28 

ChUd,  WilUam  C.     . 

11 

Fenno,  J.  H.   . 

17 

Clapp,  F.  &  L. 

28 

Fenno,  Warren 

97 

Clement,  Asa  . 

8 

Fillebrown,  John 

10 

Clouston,  F.  C. 

8 

Fletcher,  Edwin 

2 

Coffin,  William  E.    . 

1 

Fobes,  Mrs.  Benjamin 

8 

Comley,  James 

9 

Foster,  J.  T.    . 

81 

Cook,  Henry    . 

8 

Freeman,  George  E. 

2 

Corey,  Timothy 

14 

Frost,  Stiles     . 

19 
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Garfield,  Charles      . 

$25 

Menton,  Mrs.  Edward  E. 

Gaut,  S.  N.     . 

14 

Merriam,  M.  H.       . 

Gill,  Mrs.  E.  M.      . 

12 

Merrill,  J.  W. 

Gilley,  Frank  M.      . 

2 

M'Intosh,  A.  S.       . 

Grant,  C.  E.    . 

67 

Mitchell,  Edward  M. 

Greenlaw,  Alexander 

2 

Moore,  J.  B.    • 

Hadwen,  0.  B. 

15 

Morse,  M. 

Haley,  Jesse    . 

16 

Morton,  I.  A. 

HaU,  E.  A.      . 

1 

Muldooh,  M.    . 

Hall,  S.  A.      . 

1 

Myrick,  E. 

Hall,  W.T.     • 

23 

Newton,  John  C. 

Hartwell,  Samuel     . 

8 

Nichols,  Mrs.  F. 

Harwood,  George  S, 

17 

Nickerson,  Amos 

Heustis,  J.  F. 

2 

Nickerson,  J.  F. 

Heustis,  Warren 

6 

Nugent,  James 

Hill,  George    . 

14 

Oliver,  Isaac    . 

Holt,  C.  F.      • 

2 

Park,  John  C. 

Homer,  Mrs.  C.  N.  S. 

2 

Parker,  Augustas    . 

Hovey  &  Co.   . 

62 

Parker,  Joseph 

Hovey,  J.  Dana 

2 

Partridge,  Horace    . 

Hunt,  B.  F.     . 

5 

Prescott,  William  G 

Hyde,  Edward 

8 

Rice,  A.  F.      . 

Janvrin,  W-  S. 

17 

Richardson,  E.  P.    . 

Johnson,  Dr.  C.  H. 

1 

Rogers,  George  H.  . 

Joyce,  Mrs.  S. 

1 

Russell,  Walter 

Eendrick,  Mrs.  H.  P. 

9 

Shattuck,  F.  R. 

Ejngman,  C.  D. 

9 

Slack,  Lewis    . 

Langmaid,  S.  P. 

17 

Smith,  B.  G.    . 

Langworthy,  I.  P.    . 

4 

Smith,  Peter    . 

Leeds,  Charles 

1 

Snow,  Eben     . 

Lockwood,  T.  S.      . 

6 

Steams,  Charles 

Lothrop,  D.  W. 

1 

Stowers,  D.  W. 

Luke,  E.  H.     . 

6 

Sullivan,  J.  L.  D. 

Manning,  Robert     . 

6 

Talbot,  J.  W. 

Mansfield,  H.  S.      . 

.       15 

Torrey,  Augustus 

Marble,  James 

1 

Walker  &  Co. 

McClure,  John 

.       17 

Walker,  Wm.  P. 

McDermott,  A. 

8 

Wall,  Charles  H.     , 

Mellen,  G.  M. 

.       19 

Ware,  Benjamin  P. 
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Waters,  Geoige  F.  . 

.      tl 

WUder,  Marshall  P. 

.    $88 

Wellington,  J.  V.     . 

9 

Wood,  E.  W.  . 

15 

Weston,  C.  L. 

5 

Wood,  W.  K.  . 

8 

Wheeler,  Miss  A.  C. 

5 

Yonng,  H.  M. 

8 

WHte,  N.B.  . 

1 

Amount  of  appropriation,    . 
Prizes  awarded,  .... 
Prospective  Prize,  to  John  B.  Moore, 
Gratuities  awarded,     • 


$1,228 

60 

836 


Balance  not  awarded, 


$1,900 


1,624 
$276 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

Committee    on   Vegetables, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1877. 


By  C.  N.  BRACKETT,  Chaibican. 


The  Committee  on  Vegetables  for  the  year  1877  report  as 
follows : 

The  past  season  has  been  remarkably  favorable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  vegetables.  The  various  crops  have  been  abundant, 
and  the  quality  excellent. 

With  such  a  seaaon  and  such  crops  we  naturally  look  for  corres- 
ponding results  at  our  exhibitions,  not  only  in  the  increased  quantity 
and  variety  of  the  various  specimens  offered  for  competition,  but 
also  in  their  quality  and  improvement  generally.  In  other  words, 
a  favorable  season  means  a  good  exhibition  season.  So  far  as  this 
department  is  concerned  this  expectation  has  been  realized,  and 
our  shows  of  vegetables  have  been  among  the  best  ever  made. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  the  opening  exhibition,  on 
the  7th  of  April,  there  were  occasionally  some  veiy  fine  specimens 
of  forced  vegetables  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Libraiy  Room,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  former  years.  These  contributions,  although 
limited  in  quantity  in  comparison  with  those  of  some  previous 
years,  nevertheless  comprised  the  choicest  specimens  of  the 
season,  and  fiimished  ample  proof  of  care  and  skill  in  cultivation. 

During  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  we  were 
indebted  to  the  following  contributors,  to  whom  gratuities  were 
awarded  for  the  objects  named :  to  Josiah  Crosby,  for  Celezy,  Let- 
tuce, Dandelions,  Radishes,  and  Cucumbers ;  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for 
Mushrooms;   to  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  BrusseUs  Sprouts,  Swiss 
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Chard,  and  Cauliflowers ;  to  Cephas  H.  Brackett,  for  veiy  fine 
specimens  of  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  and  Rhubarb ;  to  James 
Comley,  for  several  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  the  first  shown  March  3, 
and  continued  at  intervals  up  to  June  20 ;  to  Walter  Russell,  for 
Lettuce,  Cucumbers,  and  Radishes ;  to  W.  D.  Philbrick,  George 
Hill,  George  F.  Stone,  and  George  W.  Pierce,  for  well  grown  speci- 
mens of  Tennisball  Lettuce. 

The  weekly  shows,  commencing  April  7,  have  all  been  fine,  many 
of  them  unusually  so.  Those  of  June  2d  and  27th  may  be  men- 
tioned as  among  the  best  of  the  season.  June  9,  Mr.  Levi  Emeiy 
exhibited  specimens  of  Victoria  Rhubarb,  a  single  stalk  of  which 
weighed  2  lbs.  11^  ozs.  James  Comley  also  had  on  exhibition,  at 
this  date,  three  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  and  George  Dorr  very  fine 
samples  of  Princess  Head  Lettuce. 

The  show  of  Peas,  during  their  season,  was  considered  much 
superior  to  what  we  have  usually  seen  in  former  years.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  Lima  Beans,  which  have  never  before  been 
shown  in  such  perfection  as  during  the  past  season.  The  first  prize 
for  this  favorite  bean,  both  at  the  weekly  and  annual  shows,  has 
invariably  been  taken  by  Benjamin  G.  Smith.  In  every  case, 
however,  competition  has  been  spirited,  and  the  prizes  have  been 
very  closely  contested^  At  the  Annual  Exhibition  the  number  of 
competitors  for  this  prize  was  twelve. 

July  14,  Joseph  Tailby  exhibited  a  new  Pea,  grown  by  him  from 
seed  received  from  Carter  &  Co.,  of  London,  under  the  name  of 
Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  an  attractive  variety,  the  pods  being 
large  and  well  filled,  and  is  said  to  be  very  productive  and  of 
superior  quality.  It  is  considered  promising,  and  is  recommended 
for  trial. 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  Potato  Beetle  the  past  season, 
the  potato  crop  has  generally  been  abundant,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  far  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  average  of  the  past  few 
years.  At  the  Annual  Exhibition  the  show  of  this  esculent  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  made  in  the  Hall.  There  were 
on  exhibition  at  this  time  fifty-nine  dishes,  consisting  mainly  of  the 
following  varieties :  Early  Rose,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  Snow  Flake, 
Brownell's  Beauty,  Jackson,  Early  Ohio,  Bresee's  Prolific,  and 
Eureka.  The  largest  contributors  were  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard  and 
John  Cummings,  the  former  taking  the  first  prize  for  the  best  four 
varieties,  and  the  latter  all  but  one  of  the  first  prizes  for  the  best 
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single  dishes.  The  prize  for  the  best  ooUection  of  new  seedlings 
was  not  awarded. 

The  first  exhibition  of  Tomatoes  of  open  cnltare  was  made  on  the 
21st  of  July  by  Walter  Russell,  and  the  last  on  the  lOth  of  Novem- 
ber by  C.  E.  Grant;  the  display  in  the  interval  between  those 
dates  having  been  varied  in  kind,  profhse  in  quantily,  and  excellent 
quality.  At  the  Annual  Exhibition  this  favorite  vegetable  was 
largely  represented,  there  being  no  less  than  seventy-three  dishes 
of  the  finest  specimens  ever  seen  on  our  table  at  this  season.  Our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  all  the  varieties  that  were 
shown,  or  to  give  the  names  of  the  contributors ;  most  of  the  varieties 
of  recent  introduction  have  already  been  spoken  of  in  previous 
reports.  The  varieties  most  extensively  cultivated  are  Boston 
Market,  Gen.  Grant,  and  Emery,  and  these  have  invariably  taken 
the  fijTst  prizes  at  all  the  exhibitions  during  the  season. 

Cauliflowers  were  not  as  fine  as  last  year ;  the  best  were  8ho?m 
by  John  B.  Moore  and  John  Cummings. 

At  the  Aimual  Exhibition  the  Squash  family  was  well  represented, 
aud  the  show  was  pronounced  the  best  ever  made  of  this  important 
vegetable.  Seth  W.  Hathaway  was  awarded  the  first  prizes  for 
Marrow,  Hubbard,  Turban,  and  Marblehead. 

The  displays  of  Melons,  Egg  Plant,  etc.,  were  all  remarkably  fhll 
and  fine.  Of  the  different  varieties  of  the  Onion  there  were,  on 
exhibition,  forty-two  dishes,  each  dish  containing  one  peck.  The 
first  prize  for  the  best  three  varieties  was  awarded  to  J.  B.  Moore. 

At  this  exhibition  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  showed  a  fine  coUection  of 
Watermelons,  his  specimens  of  Haskell's  Excelsior  and  Vick's 
Early  taking  the  first  and  third  prizes;  the  Mountain  Sweet, 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard  taking  the  second.  Grood  speci- 
mens of  Phinney's  Early  were  also  shown  by  the  same  contributors. 
The  Greenflesh  varieties,  shown  by  Walter  Russell,  J.  B.  Moore, 
and  others,  were  also  very  good,  considering  the  lateness  of  the 
season. 

No  special  comments  on  the  exhibition  of  the  various  root  crops, 
—  Beets,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  etc., — are  deemed  necessary;  the 
displays  have  been  as  abundant  in  quantity  and  as  satisfactory  in 
quality  as  usual. 

We  would  again  caution  competitors  for  the  Society's  prizes, 
against  deviating  from  the  conditions  specified  in  the  Schedule. 
All  varieties  should  be  correctly  named,  and  should  contain  the 
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reqaired  number  of  spedmens  named  in  the  Schedule, — ^no  more  and 
no  less.  Any  deviation  from  these  or  other  established  roles  dis- 
qualifies the  contribution,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
to  reject  such  collections,  no  matter  how  meritorious  they  may 
otherwise  be.  As  this  disagreeable  duly  was  several  times  imposed 
on  your  Committee  during  the  past  season,  they  desire  to  bring  this 
subject  particularly  to  the  notice  of  contributors,  that  the  mistake 
may  not  be  repeated  in  fhture. 

The  attention  of  contributors  is  called  to  important  changes  and 
alterations  in  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  the  coming  year.  It  will 
be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  Schedule,  that  the  appropriation  for 
prizes  and  gratuities  for  vegetables  has  again  been  reduced,  the 
amount  for  the  coming  year  being  fixed  at  $750,  a  reduction  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  present  year. 

In  order  to  keep  within  the  appropriation,  the  Committee,  in 
making  up  the  Schedule  for  1878,  have  not  only  found  it  necessary 
to  cut  down  most  of  the  prizes  from  what  they  were  the  present 
year,  but  have  also  been  obliged  to  drop  the  November  exhibition 
entirely.  This  is  of  course  to  be  r^retted,  but  as  the  interests  of 
the  Society  appear  to  demand  it,  and  as  it  is  believed  to  be  but 
temporary,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  contributors  will  not  allow 
their  interest  in  our  exhibitions  to  fiag  on  this  account,  but  will 
cheerfhlly  acquiesce  in  a  measure  necessary  to  what  eveiy  member 
should  have  at  heart — ^the  best  interests  of  the  Society. 

We  close  our  report  with  the  following  list  of  prizes  and  gratuities 
awarded  by  your  Committee  the  past  season. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  N.  Br^ceett, 
Walter  Russell, 
George  W.  Pierce, 

J.    FiLLEBROWK, 

JosLiH  Crosby, 
Anthokt  Hatch, 
Samuel  Hartwell, 
15 


Vegetable 
Committee, 
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Jakuabt  6. 
Chratuify: — 
To  Josiah  Crosby^  for  Celery, $1  00 

Jakuasy  20. 
Oraiuity: — 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Mushrooms, 1  00 

Januaby  27. 
Oratuity: — 

To  W.  D.  Philbrick,  for  Lettuce, 2  00 

Februaby  3. 
OratuUieB: — 

To  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Brussells  Sprouts,      .        .        .        2  00 
W.  D.  Philbrick,  for  Lettuce, 1  00 

February  10. 
OratwUy: — 

To  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  collection,  .        .        .        .        S  00 

February  17. 
OratuUy:  — 

To  Josiah  Crosby,  for  Lettuce, 2  00 

February  24. 
OrcUuities: — 

To  George  W.  Pierce,  for  Lettuce, 2  00 

.  Josiah  Crosby,         ♦♦        «  ....        1  00 

March  8. 
OrcOuUieB: — 

To  Josiah  Crosby,  for  collection,    .        .        .        .        %        2  00 
George  W.  Pierce,  for  Lettuce,  .        .        .        .        1  00 
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To  Cephas  H.  Brackett,  for  Mushrooms  and  Cacombers,  $4  00 

James  Comlej  for  Tomatoes, 1  00 

Walter  Russell,  for  two  varieties  of  Radishes,    .        .  2  00 

Mabch  10. 

OratuUies : — 

To  C.  H.   Brackett,  for  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  and 

Rhubarb, 8  00 

Walter  Russell,  for  Radishes,    .        .        .        .        .  1  00 

Mabch  24. 
OratuUies: — 

To  Josiah  Crosby,  for  Lettuce  and  Radishes,           .        .  2  00 

Walter  RusseU,  "      •*         *i        •*          ...  2  00 

George  Hill,  for  Lettuce, 1  00 

James  Comley,  for  One  Hundred  Days  Tomato  (new), .  2  00 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Spinach  and  Rhubarb,        .        •  2  00 


AZALEA  EXHIBITION. 

Afbil  7. 

CucciiBEBS. — ^For  the  best  pair,  to  James  Bard,      •        .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  H.  Brackett,  .        -.         .  8  00 
liETTUCE. — ^For  the  best  four  heads  of  Tennisball,  to 

G.  F.  Stone, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  Garfield,         .        .        .  8  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  W.  T.  Andrews,    .        .        .  2  00 
Radishes. — For  the  best  four  bunches  of  Long  Scarlet, 

to  George  Hill,    . 3  00 

Pabslet. — ^For  the  best  dish  of  two  quarts,  to  Greorge  Hill,  8  00 

Chratuities : — 
To  James.  Comley,  for  three  yarieties  of  Tcnuttoes:  Gen. 

Grant,  Boston  Market,  and  Oitie  Hundred  Days,  2  00 
C.  H.  Brackett,  for  Mushrooms,  •  .  .  .  1  00 
C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Bmsaelfl  Sprouts^       .        .        .        1  00 

Afbil  14. 
Oratuity: — 

To  C.  H.  Brackett,  for  Cucumbers,        .        .        .        .        l  00 
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April  28. 
Qratuitiea : — 

•  To  Walter  Russell,  for  ooUection,   . 
C.  H.  Brackett,  for  Cucumbers, 

Mat  5. 

Oratuitiea : — 

To  James  Comlej,  for  Tomatoes  and  Rhubarb, 
Walter  Russell  for  Radishes  and  Dandelions, 

Mat  12. 

Oratuitiea: — 

To  J.  H.  Bell,  for  Tennisball  Lettuce  (fine),  . 
James  Comley,  for  Tomatoes,    . 


Mat  19. 
Oratuitiea: — 
To  John  B.  Moore,  for  Asparagus  (fine), 

Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb, 
Alexander  Anderson,  for  Rhubarb,    • 
George  Dorr,  for  Rhubarb, 
James  Comley,  for  Tomatoes,    • 


Mat  26. 
Oratuitiea: — 
To  James  Comley,  for  three  yarieties  of  Tomatoes, 
Alexander  Anderson,  for  Victoria  Rhubarb, 


$2  00 
1  00 


8  00 
2  00 


1  00 
I  00 


2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


2  00 
1  00 


June  2. 

AsPABAOUS. — ^For  the  best  four  bunches,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 

For  the  third  best,  to  L.  W.  Weston, 
CucuHBEBS. — For  the  best  pair,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Hill, 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  H.  Brackett, 
Rhubarb. — ^For  the  best  twelve  stalks,   to  Alexander 
Dickinson  (17}  lbs.), 

For  the  second  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell  (15  lbs.). 

For  the  third  best,  to  L.  W.  Weston, 


4  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 
1  00 


JUNB  20. 

OratuUies: — 
To  Josiah  Crosby,  for  collection  of  Vegetables, 
Cephas  H.  Brackett,  for  Cucumbers, 

L.  W.  Weston,  for  Peas, 

C.  E.  Grant,  for  Caractacus  Peas,     . 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  Little  Gkm  and  other  Peas, 


18  00 

2  00 

3  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 
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Badishes. — ^For  the  best  Long  Scarlet,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    . 
For  the  best  Turnip  Rooted,  to  Walter  Russell,   . 
Lettuce. — ^For  the  best  four  heads,  to  Greoige  Hill, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     . 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,     . 
For  the  best  four  heads  of  Boston  Curled,  to  Greoige 

HiU, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     . 
Cabbots. — ^For  the  best  twelve  Short  Scarlet,  to  Josiah 

Crosby, 4  00 

Oratuities :  — 

To  William  G.  Prescott,  for  Rhubarb,     .         .        .  .         1  00 

James  Comley,  for  two  varieties  of  Tomatoes,    .  .        1  00 

Walter  Russell,  for  French  Breakfast  Radishes, .  1  00 

June  9. 
ChraJtuUies:  — 

To  George  Dorr,  for  Princess  Head  Lettuce,  .        .        .  1  00 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Lettuce, 1  00 

Levi  Emery,  for  Victoria  Rhubarb,  (weight  of  largest 

stalk,  2  lbs.  11}  ounces),     .....  1  00 

James  Comley,  for  three  varieties  of  Tomatoes,          .  1  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Dunnetf  s  Triple  Curled  Parsley, .  1  00 

A.  S.  M'Intosh,  for  Artichokes,        .        .        .        .  1  00 

Juins  16. 
OratuUies:  — 
To  John  B.  Moore,  for  Alpha  Peas,        .        .        .  1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  for  Philadelphia  Extra  Early  Peas,        .        1  00 
M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  Alpha  and  Caractacus  Peas,  .        2  00 


3  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
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To  Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Asparagus  and  Feaa,  .  .  $2  00 
C.  D.  Kingman,  for  Alpha  Potatoea,  •  •  .  2  00 
James  Comlej,  for  Tomato^, 1  00 

Juke  23. 
GhratuUies : — 

To  M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  Advancer  Peas,  .  .  .  1  00 
George  Dorr,  for  very  fine  Lettuce,   •        .        .        .        1  00 


STRAWBERRY   SHOW. 

Junk  27. 

Peas. — For  the  best  peck,  to  J.  H.  Bell,  for  Advancer,  .  $4  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  M.  W.   Chadboume,   for 

Advancer, 8  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Marrowftit,  2  00 
Beets. — ^For  the  best  Turnip  Rooted,  to  Walter  Russell, 

for  Bowing's, 3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  for  Dewing's,  3  00 

For  the  best  Egyptian,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     .         .         .  4  00 
Cucumbers. — ^For  the  best  pair,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  for 

White  Spine, 4  GO 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,  for  White 

Spine, 3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  George  Hill,  for  White  Spine,  2  00 
Lettuce. — For  the  best  of  any  variety,  to  Greoige  Dorr, 

for  Royal  Cape, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  for  TennisbaU,  8  00 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  H.  Bell,  for  Black  Seeded 

TennisbaU, 2  00 

Cabbots. — ^For  the  best  twelve  Short  Scarlet,  to  Josiah 

Crosby, 4  00 

For  the  best  Intermediate,  to  Josiah  Crosby,       .        .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    .        .         .  2  00 

Okions. — For  the  best  twelve,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     .        .  4  00 

OrcUuities:  — 

To  C.  E.  Grant,  for  collection  of  Peas,  .        .        .        .  1  00 

J.  H.  Bell,  for  Long  Warted  Squaahea,      .        .        .  1  00 

Walter  Russell,  for  Parsley, 1  00 
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JtJLT  7. 

Cbanbebbt  Beans. — ^For  the  best  peck,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  $4  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    •        .         .  S  00 
For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell,       .         .         .  2  00 
Squashes. — ^For  the  best  four  Summer,  to  George  Hill,  .  8  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    .         .        .  2  00 
pEAfl. — ^For  the  best  peck,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Cham- 
pion,    4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  Hartwell,  for  Marrowfat,  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  L.  W.  Weston,  "          "  2  00 
Onions. — ^For  the  best  twelve,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  for  White 

Portugal, 8  00 

For  the  second  best,   to  Greorge  Hill,  for  White 

Portugal, 2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,  for  Potato,    .  1  00 
Potatoes. — ^For  the  best  peck,  to  M.  W.  Chadboume,  for 

Early  Rose, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  D.  Kingman,  for  Alpha,  .  8  00 
Cabbages. — For  the  best  four,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  for 

Wyman, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,  for  Wyman,  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  for  Wakefield,  2  00 

Oratuities:  — 

To  C.  D.  Kingman  for  Wax  Beans,        .        .        .        .  1  00 

Walter  Russell,  for  Beets, 1  00 

*«           "       for  collection  of  Beans,     .        .        .  2  00 

J.  H.  Bell,  for  oollection, 2  00 

July  14. 

Potatoes. — ^For  the  best  peck,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for 

Early  Rose, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  H.  Bell,  for  Early  Rose,  .  8  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Warren  Heustis,     .        .        .  2  00 

OratuUieB:  — 

To  Joseph  Tailby,  for  Commander-in-Chief  Peas,   .        .  2  00 

L.  W.  Weston,  for  Laxton's  Late  Peas,    .        .  1  00 
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To  M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  collection, 
Charles  Garfield,        "  " 

JoBiah  Crosby,  "  ** 

J.  H.  Bell,  for  Parsley,     . 


July  21. 

SwEBT  Corn. — For  the  best  twelve  ears,  to  W.  C.  Child, 
For  the  second  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Crosby,  . 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Tom  Thumb, 

Squashes. — ^For  the  best  four  Marrow,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

Cabbages. — For  the  best  Drumhead,  to  George  Hill, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,   . 

Beans. — For  the  best  peck  of  Dwarf  Horticultural,  to 
Walter  Russell, 

Tomatoes. — For  the  best  twelve,  to  Walter  RusseU,  for 
Boston  Market, 

OrcUuity:  — 
To  E.  W.  Wood,  for  Tom  Thumb  Com, 

July  28. 

Tomatoes. — ^For  the  best  twelve,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,  for 
Emery,       ....... 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Hill,  for  Emery, 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Gen.  Grant, 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Walter  Russell,  "      "         * 

Sweet  Cobn. — ^For  the  best  twelve  ears,  to  Josiah  Crosby. 

for  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,  for  Crosby, 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,       "         " 

Egg  Plant. — For  the  best  Black  PeMn,  to  James  Bard, 
Third  prize,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

Ghratuities:  — 
To  J.  H.  Bell,  for  Early  Rose  Potatoes, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  collection  of  Beans,  • 
John  Cummings,  for  Boston  Market  Tomatoes, 
CD.  Kingman,  for  Tomatoes, 
Walter  Russell,  for  Cabbages,  .... 
M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  collection,    . 


11  00 

1  00 

1  00 

•  1  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

4  00 

4  00 

8  00 

3  00 


3  00 


1  00 


4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

4  00 
2  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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August  4. 

Squashes. — For  the  best  four  Marrow,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Hill, 
Sweet  Corn. — For  the  best  twelve  ears,  to  Walter  Russell, 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  H.  Bell,  . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,    . 
Tomatoes. — ^For  the  best  twelve  specimens  of  Gen.  Grant, 
to  C.  N.  Brackett,       .... 
For  the  second  best,  to  George  Hill, 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, . 
For  the  best  Boston  Market,  to  John  Cummings, 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  third  best,  to  G.  M.  Mellen, 
For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  C.  N.  Brackett. 

for  Emery, 

For  the  second  best,  to  R.  W.  Ames,  for  Paragon, 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  for  Canada  Victor, 

OnUuitiea : — 

To  Walter  Russell,  for  Purple  Egg  Plant, 
J.  H.  Bell,  for  Cabbages  and  Peppers, 
C.  £.  Grant,  for  Lima  Beans, 
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2  00 

1  00 
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August  11. 

Egg  Plant. — ^For  the  best  four  specimens  of  Black  Pekin, 

to  J.  Bard, 3  00 

For  the  best  four  specimens  of  Lai^e  Round  Purple,  to 

W.  Russell, 4  00 

Greenflesh  Melons. — For  four  specimens,  the  second 

prize,  to  Walter  Russell, 3  00 

Tomatoes. — ^For  the  best  twelve,  of  any  variety,  to  C.  N. 

Brackett,  for  Gen.  Grant, 3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cummings,  for  Paragon,        2  00 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Emery,     .         1  00 
Beans. — ^For  the  best  two  quarts  of  Large  Lima,  to  B.  G. 

Smith, 4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,        .         .         .        3  00 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  C.  Child, .        .        .        .        2  00 
16 
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Oratuitiea: — 

To  John  B.  Moore,  for  collection, 

Walter  RusseU,   "  " 

John  Cumminga,  for  three  varieties  of  Tomatoes, 
Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Burr's  Com,      .... 
C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Triumph  Com,     .... 

August  18. 
Gbeenflesh  Melons. — For  the  best  four  specimens  of 
any  variely,  to  Walter  Russell,     .... 
Purple  Eog  Plaiit. — For  the  best  four  specimens,  to 

Walter  Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     • 

OratuUies: — 
To  Josiah  Crosby,  for  PeMn  Egg  Plant, 

James  Comley,  for  Com, 

Walter  Russell,  "      " 

G.  M.  MeUen,  for  collection, 

John  Cummings,  for  collection  of  Tomatoes, 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  for  Sieva  Beans, 

W.  C.  Child,  for  Lima  Beans, 

August  25. 
Potatoes. — For  the  best  peck  of  any  variety,  to  J.  Cum- 
mings, for  Early  Rose, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  for  Early  Rose. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  H.  Bell,  for  Early  Rose, 
Lima  Beans. — For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  B.  G.  Smith 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Samuel  G.  Stone, 
Peppers. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  James  Bard 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell, 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  H.  Bell,     . 

OratuUies: — 
To  W.  C.  Child,  for  collection  of  Beans, 
M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  collection, 
Walter  Russell,  "  " 

C.  E.  Grant,  "  " 

John  Cummings  "  " 

Horace  Partridge,  for  Potatoes, 
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1  00 
1  00 
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.    1  00 
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1  00 

1  00 
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Septembeb  1. 

Lima  Beaks. — ^For  the  best  two  quarts,  to  B.  G.  Smith, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  . 

Watermelons. — For  the  best  pair,  to  Isaac  P.  Dickinson. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Moun- 

tain  Sweet, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Black 

Spanish, 

Gkeenflesh  Melons. — ^For  the  best  four  specimens,  to 

John  B.  Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  H.  Bell,  . 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  Russell,    . 
Celery. — For  the  best  four  roots,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Hill, 
Peppers. — For   the  best   twelve  specimens,  to  C.  N 

Brackett, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    . 

GhrcUuiHes: — 
To  James  Comley,  for  two  varieties  of  Turnips, 
Daniel  Dufflej,  for  collection  of  Egg  Plants, 
M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  collection,     • 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,        "  "  ... 

C.  E.  Grant,  a         u  ... 

Walter  Russell,  for  Salsify  and  Com, 


$3  00 
2  00 

1  00 
4  00 

8  00 
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8  00 
2  00 

1  00 
4  00 
8  00 

8  00 

2  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


September  8. 

Celery. — For  the  best  four  roots,  to  Josiah  Crosby,        .  4  00 
Salsify. — ^For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  John  Cum- 

mings, •         •         .  8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    .        .        .  2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  M.  W.  Chadboume,        .        .  1  00 
Cauliflowers. — ^For  the  best  four  specimens,  to  J.  B. 

Moore, 4  00 

Gratuities:  — 

To  Lewis  Slack,  for  Canada  Squashes,    .        .        .        .  1  00 

John  Cummings,  for  Sweet  Com,       .         .         .         .  1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Parsley, 1  00 
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To  D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  for  collection,    . 
C.  E.  Grant,  "  "  .         . 

C.  N.  Brackett,  *«  "  .         . 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,  for  collection  of  Beans, 


$1  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

September  18,  19,  20,  akd  21. 

Beets. — ^For  the  best  Turnip  Rooted,  to  George  F.  Stone, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  Fillebrown,     . 

Carrots. — For  the  best  Long  Orange,  to  Walter  Russell 

For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     . 

For  the  third  best,  to  W.  W.  Rawson, 

For  the  best  Intermediate,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Greorge  Russell, 

Corn. — For  the  best  Sweet,  to  George  Doit, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Samuel  G.  Stone, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,    . 

For  the  best  Field  Com,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 

For  the  third  best,  to  Horace  Eaton, 

Cauliflowers. — For  the  best  four  specimens,  to  J.  B 

Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cununings, 

Celery. — For  the  best  four  roots,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Hill, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  Fillebrown,    . 

Tomatoes. — For  the  best  three  varieties,  to  J.  Cummings. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Cummings, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell, 

For  the  best  Arlington,  to  J.  Cummings,     . 

For  the  best  Boston  Market,  to  J.  Cummings, 

For  the  best  Emery,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,    . 

For  the  best  Gen.  Grant,  to  C.  E.  Grant,    . 

For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 

for  Paragon, 

Okra. — For  the  best  twenty-four  specimens,  to  Mrs.  M 
T.  Goddard, 
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Marttnias. — ^Forthebesttwenly-four  specimens,  to  Walter 

Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  6.  W.  Fierce, 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  H.  Bell,     . 
Cranberries. — For  the  best  half-peck,  to  A.  T.  Brown, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 
Greekflesh  Melons. — For  the  best  four  specimens,  to 

Walter  Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  third  best,  to  George  F.  Stone,    . 
MusKMELONS. — For  the  best  four  specimens,  to  J.  H.  Bell 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  A.  Merrill, 

Watermelons. — For  the  best  pair,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  . 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  . 

Beans. — ^For  the  best  two  quarts  of  Large  Lima,  to  B.  G 

Smith, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Hill, 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  £.  Grant, 
Parsnips. — For   the   best  twelve  specimens,  to  J.   L 

DeWolf, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  A.  Crafts, 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  W.  Rawson,     . 
Potatoes. — For  the  best  four  varieties,  to  Mrs.  M.  T. 

Goddard, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cummings, 
For  the  third  best,  to  John  Cummings,     . 
For  the  best  peck  of  Bresee's  ProMc,  to  J.  Cummings 
For  the  best  Brownell's  Beauty,  to  J.  Cummings, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    . 
For  the  best  Early  Rose,  to  J.  Cummings,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  best  Jackson,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,     . 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cummings, 
For  the  best  Snow  Flake,  to  John  Cummings, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  L.  DeWolf, 
For  the  best  peck  of  any  other  variety,  to  J.  Cummings 
for  Eureka,          .         .         . 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  for 
Hardy's  Seedling, 
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To  D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  for  collection,    . 
C.  E.  Grant,  "  " 

C.  N.  Brackett,  *»**.. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  for  collection  of  Beans, 


$1  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

September  18,  19,  20,  and  21. 

Beets. — ^For  the  best  Turnip  Rooted,  to  George  F.  Stone, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    . 
For  the  third  best,  to  John  Fillebrown,     • 
Carrots. — For  the  best  Long  Orange,  to  Walter  Russell 
For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     • 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  W.  Rawson, 
For  the  best  Intermediate,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    . 
For  the  third  best,  to  George  Russell, 
Corn. — For  the  best  Sweet,  to  George  Doit, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Samuel  G.  Stone, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell,    . 
For  the  best  Field  Com,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 
For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Horace  Eaton, 
Cauliflowers. — ^For  the  best  four  specimens,  to  J.  B 

Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cummings, 

Celery. — For  the  best  four  roots,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Hill, 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  Fillebrown,    . 

Tomatoes. — For  the  best  three  varieties,  to  J.  Cummings 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Cummings, 

For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell, 

For  the  best  Arlington,  to  J.  Cummings,     . 

For  the  best  Boston  Market,  to  J.  Cummings, 

For  the  best  Emery,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,    . 

For  the  best  Gen.  Grant,  to  C.  E.  Grant,    . 

For  the  best  of  any  other  variety,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory' 

for  Paragon, 

Okra. — For  the  best  twenty-four  specimens,  to  Mrs.  M 
T.  Goddard, 
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Marttnias  . — ^For  the  best  twenly-four  specimeiis,  to  Walter 

Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  G.  W.  Pierce, 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  H.  Bell,     . 
Cranberries. — For  the  best  half-peck,  to  A.  T.  Brown, 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 
Greenflesh  Melons. — For  the  best  four  specimens,  to 

Walter  Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  third  best,  to  George  F.  Stone,    . 
MnsKHELONS. — For  the  best  four  specimens,  to  J.  H.  Bell 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  A.  Merrill, 
Watermelons. — For  the  best  pair,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  . 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  . 
Beans. — For  the  best  two  quai*ts  of  Large  Lima,  to  B.  G 

Smith, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Hill, 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant, 
Parsnips. — For   the   best  twelve  specimens,   to  J.   L 

DeWolf, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  A.  Crafts, 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  W.  Rawson,     . 
Potatoes. — For  the  best  four  varieties,  to  Mrs.  M.  T. 

Goddard, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cummings, 
For  the  third  best,  to  John  Cummings,     . 
For  the  best  peck  of  Bresee's  Prolific,  to  J.  Cummings 
For  the  best  Brownell's  Beauty,  to  J.  Cummings, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    • 
For  the  best  Early  Rose,  to  J.  Cummings,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  the  best  Jackson,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,     . 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cummings, 
For  the  best  Snow  Flake,  to  John  Cummings, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  L.  DeWolf, 
For  the  best  peck  of  any  other  variety,  to  J.  Cummings. 
for  Eureka,          .         .         . 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  for 
Hardy's  Seedling, 
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Salsify. — For   the   best   twelve   specimens,  to  J.  L. 

DeWolf, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  A.  Crafts, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell, 
Squashes. — For  the  best  four  Canada,  to  Josiah  Pratt, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Greorge  Dorr, 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  C.  Calder, 
For  the  best  four  Hubbard,  to  S.  W.  Hathaway, 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell, 
For  the  best  four  Marrow,  to  S.  W.  Hathaway,  . 
For  the  second  best,  to  John  Fillebrown, 
For  the  third  best,  to  George  Hill,  . 
For  the  best  four  Marblehead,  to  S.  W.  Hathaway, 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 
For  the  third  best,  to  John  Cummings,     . 
For  the  best  four  Turban,  to  S.  W.  Hathaway,    . 
For  the  second  best,  to  John  Fillebrown, 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  . 
Turnips. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  Anthony 

Hatch, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Russell,   . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Walter  Russell, 
For  the  best  twelve  Swedish  Turnips,  to  J.  Comley, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Groddard, 
Cabbages. — For  the  best  four  Drumhead,  to  Seth  W. 

Hathaway, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cummings, 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  B.  Tilley,  . 
For  the  best  Red,  to  J.  Cummings,     . 
For  the  second  best,  to  Anthony  Hatch,  • 
For  the  third  best,  to  Timothy  Corey, 
For  the  best  three  Savoy,  to  J.  Cummings, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,    • 
For  the  third  best,  to  George  Russell, 
Peppers. — For  the  best  twenty-four  specimens,  to  G.  F 

Stone,         

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  N.  Brackett,   . 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  H.  Bell,     . 
Onions. — For  the  best  peck,  to  John  Cummings,     . 
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For  the  second  best,  to  John  B.  Moore,  . 
For  the  third  best,  to  George  Hill,  . 
For  the  best  three  varieties,  to  John  B.  Moore, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 
For  the  third  best,  to  George  Hill,  • 
Ego  Plant. — For  the  best  Black  Pekin,  to  George  W 

Pierce,        

For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,     . 

For  the  third  best,  to  John  Cimunings,     . 

For  the  best  Round  Purple,  to  Walter  Russell, 

For  the  second  best,  to  George  Russell,   . 

For  the  third  best,  to  George  Hill,  . 

Endiyb. — For  the  best  four  specimens,  to  Walter  Russell, 

Horseradish. — For  the  best  six  roots,  to  John  FiUe- 

brown, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Walter  Russell,   . 
For  the  the  third  best,  to  W.  W.  Rawson, 

OrcUuitiea: — 

To  L.  P.  Boothby,  for  Jay's  Seedling  Potato, 
M.  W.  Chadboume,  for  Squash, 
Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Parsley,    . 
J.  H.  Bell,  "        "  '      . 

Walter  Russell,      "        " 
John  Cummings,  for  Pumpkins, 
A.  T.  Brown,        "  " 

Samuel  HartweU,  for  Watermelons, 
J.  H.  Bell,  for  Melons,      . 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  for  collection  of  Potatoes, 
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12  00 

1  00 

5  00 

4  00 

8  00 

4  00 

8  00 

2  00 

4  00 

8  00 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

8  00 

3  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 
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September  29. 
OratuUies :  — 
To  C.  E.  Grant,  for  collection, 
C.  N.  Brackett,  for  Sweet  Com, 


$2  00 
1  00 


October  6. 

Cauliflowers. — For  the  best  four  specimens,  to  John  B 

Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cummings, 
For  the  third  best,  to  M.  TV.  Chadboume, 
Celery. — For  the  best  four  roots,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Fillebrown, 
Cabbages. — For  the  best  three  Drumhead,  to  J.  Cum- 
mings,          

For  the  best  Red,  to  J.  Cummings, 

For  the  best  Savoy,  to  J.  Cummings,  . 

Salsify. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

Horseradish. — For  the  best  six  roots,  to  John  Fillebrown, 

GhratuUies : — 
To  Samuel  6.  Stone,  for  Lima  Beans  and  Com, 
Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Lima  Beans,     . 
John  Cummings,  for  collection  of  Squashes, 
D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  for  collection,    . 
C.  E.  Grant,  «4  u  ,         ^ 

C.  N.  Brackett,  44         i«  ,        . 


4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

4  00 
8  00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


October  13. 
Gratuity :  — 

To  Samuel  G.  Stone,  for  collection. 


1  00 


November  3. 
Oratuity : — 
To  Josiah  Crosby,  for  Celery  and  Cauliflowers, 


00 


November  10. 

Cauliflowers.  — For  the  best  four  specimens,  to  Josiah 

Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cummings, 


4  00 
3  00 
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CsLEET. — ^For  the  best  four  lootB,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  FiUebiown, 
Cabbages. — For  the  best  Bed,  three  specimens,  to  John 
Cnmmings,  ••••••• 

For  the  best  Savoy,  to  J.  Fillebrown, 
For  the  second  best,  to  John  Cummings, 

OratuHy:  — 
To  A.  S.  M'Intosh,  for  Artichokes,         .... 


(4  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 


Dboexbeb  15. 

Oratuity:— 

To  W.  D.  Hiilbriok,  for  Lettuce, 

1  00 

The  amount  awarded  to  each  contributor  ia  aa  follows : 

Ames,  B.  W.      . 

$2  00 

Garfield,  Charles 

$4  00 

Anderson,  Alexander 

2  00 

Gill,  Mrs.  E.  M. 

8  00 

Andrews,  W.  T. 

2  00 

Goddard,  Mrs.  M.  T. 

18  00 

Atkinson,  C.  M. 

15  00 

Grant,  C.  E.       . 

25  00 

Bard,  James 

14  00 

Gregory,  J.  J.  H. 

24  00 

Beckford,  H.  B.,  Jr.   . 

8  00 

Hartwell,  Samuel 

82  00 

Bell,  J.  H. . 

82  00 

Hatch,  Anthony 

6  00 

Boothby,  L.  P.   . 

1  00 

Hathaway,  S.  W. 

20  00 

Brackett,  C.  H.  . 

15  00 

2  00 

Brackett,  C.  N.  . 

87  00 

Hill,  George 

51  00 

Brown,  A.  T.      . 

5  00 

Homer,  Mrs.  C.  N.  S. 

1  00 

Calder,  CO.. 

2  00 

Hovey  &  Co. 

1  00 

Chadbonme,  M.  W.     , 

20  00 

Kingman,  CD.. 

7  00 

Child,  W,  C.      . 

8  00 

MeUen,  G.  M.    . 

8  00 

Comley,  James,  . 

28  00 

Merrill,  S.  A.     . 

8  00 

CJorey,  Timothy  . 

2  00 

ISrintosh,  A.  S.  . 

2  00 

Crafts,  W.  A.     . 

6  00 

Moore,  J.  B.       . 

50  00 

Crosby,  Josiah    . 

.     118  00 

Partridge,  H.      . 

1  00 

Cnmmings,  J.     . 

95  00 

Philbrick,  W.  D. 

41  00 

DeWolf,  J.  L.     . 

9  00 

Pierce,  G.  W.    . 

9  00 

Dickinson,  Alexander 

8  00 

Prang,  Louis 

1  00 

Dorr,  Geoige 

.       14  00 

Pratt,  Josiah 

4  00 

DofBey,  Daniel   . 

2  00 

Prescott,  W.  G.  . 

1  00 

Eaton,  Horace    . 

2  00 

Band,  Harry  L.  . 

2  00 

Emery,  Levi 

1  00 

Bawson,  W.  W. 

5  00 

Fillebrown,  John 
17 

.      27  00 

8  00 
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Bagsen,  Walter  . 

.  1121  00 

Tailbj,  Joseph    . 

.      $200 

Slack,  Lewis 

1  00 

TiUey,J.B. 

200 

Smith,  Beqj.  G.  . 

.      15  00 

Walker,  W.  P.   . 

1  00 

Stone,  G.  F.       . 

.      14  00 

Weaton,  L.  W.  . 

700 

Stone,  S.  G. 

8  00 

Wood,  £.  W.     . 

100 

Amount  of  Appropriation, $1,000  00 

Awarded  in  Prizes, $728  00 

Awarded  in  Gratuities,        .         •        •        .       200  00 

Total  amount  of  Awards,     •        .  928  00 


Amount  of  Appropriation  unexpended, 


$72  00 


REPORT 

ow  m 

COMMITTEE  ON   GARDENS, 


For  the  Year  1877. 


By  JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  Chairman. 


The  Oarden  Committee  receiyed  the  following  i^plicatioiiB  to 
Tisit  places  during  the  year,  Tiz. : 

One  from  Henry  Tonell,  gardener  at  the  City  Hospital,  of  Boston, 
to  inspect  the  flower  garden  o(»mected  with  that  institution. 

One  ftom  Henry  Boss,  Superintendent  of  the  Newton  Cemetery, 
to  inspect  Hiat  Cemeteiy. 

One  from  Francis  B.  Hayes,  of  Lexington,  to  inspect  his  estate, 
entered  for  the  Hnnnewell  Triennial  Prize. 

One  ftom  John  Falconer,  gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  H.  Leonard,  to 
visit  her  flower  garden,  at  Bochester. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Committee,  it  was  voted  to  lay 
the  application  of  Mr.  ToueU  on  the  table,  and  to  instruct  the 
Chairman  to  privately  visit  the  garden  of  the  City  Hospital,  and  if, 
in  his  judgment,  he  believed  it  to  be  worthy  of  an  ofSdal  inspection 
to  notify  the  Committee.  The  Chairman  did  make  the  visit,  but  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  call  the  Committee  together  for  an  official 
inspection,  as  there  was  nothing  of  special  interest  either  in  the 
plants  or  their  arrangement,  to  call  forth  much  praise.  The  heat- 
ing apparatus  for  the  greenhouse,  described  in  the  Garden  Com* 
xnittee's  Beport  for  1875,  is  worthy  of  a  much  better  result  than 
Mr.  ToueU  seems  to  derive  ftom  it.  Judging  ftom  the  display  of 
plants  on  the  hospital  grounds,  and  that  report,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Chairman  would  be  a  fair  one  for  this  year. 

The  application  of  Mr.  Falconer  to  visit  Mrs.  C.  H.  Leonard's 
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flower  garden,  at  Rochester,  we  are  sony  to  say,  did  not  reach  the 
Committee  until  after  the  date  (Angast  1st),  fixed  by  the  Society, 
for  receipt  of  applications,  had  passed ;  and  the  Committee  voted 
reluctantly  to  abide  by  the  rules,  regretting  that  thereby  they  were 
depriving  themselves  of  a  pleasant  day's  duty,  brought  vividly  to 
mind  by  the  recollection  of  a  visit  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mrs. 
Leonard,  in  1875.  And  in  this  connection  the  Committee  would 
remind  members  and  others  that\all  applications  must  be  in  hand 
before  August  1st,  according  to  the  rules. 

Fbancis  B.  Hates'  Esta'te. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  Garden  Committee,  with  a  few  invited 
guests,  members  of  this  Society  and  eminent  for  their  good  taste  in 
horticultural  affairs,  visited  the  estate  of  Francis  B.  Hayes,  at  Lex- 
ington.   This  estate  is  entered  for  the  Hunnewell  Triennial  Prize. 

It  consists  of  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  situated  a  high  eminence  caUed  Granny's  Hill.  Exca^ 
vations  on  the  top  of  this  hill  discovered  a  natural  reservoir  of 
water,  which  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  every  portion  of  the  farm. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  whole  estate  was  a  waste  huckleberry 
pasture,  uncultivated  and  unkept ;  but  through  the  energy  and  in- 
domitable perseverance  of  the  proprietor,  it  now  presents  a  wonder- 
ftdly  fertile  and  thrifty  appearance. 

The  grounds  about  the  mansion  house  were  tastefhlly  laid  out  and 
Judiciously  planted  with  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  and  showed  the 
effect  of  generous  culture  and  good  taste.  The  situations  of  the 
flower  plats  were  judiciously  chosen,  and  the  beds  were  well  filled 
with  choice  plants  and  flowers.  Fruit  and  v^etable  gardens  were 
also  located  in  the  best  manner,  convenientiy  near  the  mansion,  yet 
separated  fiom  it  by  the  skilftil  arrangement  of  evergreens.  The 
cultivation  was  thorough  and  dean ;  the  v^etables  and  fhdt  gen- 
erally were  in  good  condition,  and  the  management  of  the  whole 
place  was  admirable,  combining  present  comfort  with  fhture  useftd- 


The  recollections  of  the  Revolution  clustering  around  this  place, 
make  it  worthy  of  all  that  the  present  owner  is  doing  to  improve 
and  beautify  it.  Among  the  many  interesting  lociUities  pointed  out 
to  the  Committee,  the  most  memorable  is  the  knoll  on  which 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock  halted  as  they  retired  from  Lex- 
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ington  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  when  Adams, 
seeing  that  his  ooontr/s  independence  was  rapidly  hastening  on, 
exclaimed  with  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  '<OhI  what  a  glorioos 
morning  is  this !  '^  The  Committee^  as  they  stood  npon  this  spot, 
and  as  they  listened  to  the  narration  by  their  host  of  other  interest- 
ing incidents,  could  not  but^desire  that  he  should  record  the  history 
of  all  that  happened  upon  his  estate,  during  that  memorable  tbne, 
and  hand  down  to  his  posterity  the  remembrance  that  the  soil  they 
cultivate  is  sacred  ground. 

Future  visits  to  this  fine  estate  wiU  be  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure  and  a  careM  record  will  be  kept  by  the  incoming  Com- 
mittee. 

Newton  Cembtebt. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  your  Committee  paid  an  official  visit  to 
the  Newton  Cemetery,  of  which  Henry  Boss  is  superintendent. 

They  commend  this  cemetery  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  like  to 
see  what  can  be  done  by  judicious  management  toward  beautifying 
nature.  The  natural  advantages  of  this  cemetery  are  probably  not 
excelled  by  those  of  any  other  in  this  vicinity,  but  when  these  ad- 
vantages are  improved  by  the  carefbl  grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
interspersed  with  plats  of  beautiftd  plants  and  flowers,  it  is 
difficult  to  express  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  experienced 
when  viewing  the  results  of  such  simple  yet  el^ant  taste,  as  is  dis- 
played in  this  cemetery.  The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  has 
visited  this  cemetery  eight  times  during  the  past  season,  watching 
the  progress  of  improvements  as  they  were  being  developed ;  has 
looked  over  the  plans  for  the  fhture,  and  now  takes  great  pleasure  in 
commending  this  cemetery  as  a  quiet  and  beautifUl  resting  place  for 
the  body  after  the  spirit  has  gone  back  to  God  who  gave  it.  One 
of  the  plans  in  its  management  is  to  discountenance  cumbrous 
granite  curbings,  thereby  causing  the  grounds  to  present  the  aspect 
of  a  well  kept  landscape  garden,  without  that  heavy  appearance 
where  great  quantities  of  granite  are  used.  Another,  and  perhaps 
the  best,  regulation  is  that  whenever  a  lot  is  sold  an  additional  sum 
of  money  is  required,  the  interest  of  which  is  used  in  the  perpetual 
care  of  the  lot,  which  precaution  insures  the  grounds  being  always 
kept  in  the  best  possible  condition.  It  is  a  pleasant  thought  while 
one  is  yet  alive  that  his  last  bed  will  be  continually  and  forever 
stre?m  with  beautifUl  flowers,  the  smiles  of  an  ever  present  God. 
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Dating  the  past  summer  the  gxeenhooses  oomiected  witii  tibe 
oemeteiy  have  been  veiy  mnch  enlaiged,  theroby  enablmg  tibe 
superintendent  to  groir  a  greater  quantity  of  plants  to  beantiiy  tint 
new  lots  added,  tiie  number  of  whicb  increases  year  by  year. 

We  award  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Henry  Boss,  a  gratuity  of 
$25  for'ccffrect  taste  displayed  in  planting  flower-beds  and  beantiiy- 
ing  the  grounds. 

For  the  Committee, 

JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  Oudnmrn. 


REPORT 

OF  TBM 

COMMITTEB  ON  PUBLICATION  AND  DISCUSSION. 


In  accordanoe  with  the  purpose  expressed  in  our  last  report^ 
your  Committee  obtained  as  lecturers  during  the  past  season,  Pro- 
fessor Greorge  L.  Goodale,  of  Harvard  Uniyersity ;  Fkofessor  Levi 
Stockbridge,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricoltoral  Collie ;  B.  Pick- 
man  Mann,  of  Cambridge ;  and  Byron  D.  Halsted,  of  the  Bussey 
Institution.  Their  lectures  were  received  with  general  interest,  and 
led  to  discussiona  which  were  continued  from  week  to  week.  We 
think  it  is  evident  that  these  researches  of  scientific  investigators 
will  be  both  interesting  and  serviceable  to  our  members,  and  also, 
that  there  will  be  mutual  advantage  from  this  dose  comparison  of 
theory  and  experience.  Accordingly,  your  Committee  purpose  in 
the  coming  season  to  intersperse  lectures,  prize  essays,  and  discus- 
sions, as  has  been  done  during  the  year  past. 

Ftom  the  manuscripts  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  following  have  been  selected  for  prizes  or  gratuities : 

For  the  best  Essay  upon  the  Bipening  and  Marketing  of 

Pears,  to  J.  W.  Pierce,  the  prize  of  •  .  »  $25  00 
For  the  best  Essay  upon  Bottom  Heat,  its  Benefits  and 

Methods,  to  W.  D.  Philbrick,  the  prize  of  .  .  25  00 
For  an  Essay  upon  the  Culture  and  Varieties  of  Boses,  to 

William  H.  White,  a  gratuity  of  .  •  •  •  10  00 
For  an  Essay  upon  Garden  Irrigation,  its  Advantages  and 

Limits,  to  W.  D.  Philbrick,  a  gratuity  of     •        »      10  00 

For  the  Conmdttee, 

WILLIAM  C.  STEONG,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


I  have  the  Batisfaction  to  annonnoe  the  completion,  as  far  as  the 
dose  of  the  year  1874,  which  was  the  period  aimed  at,  of  the 
history  of  the  Society.  The  chapters  have,  as  completed  fiK>m 
time  to  time,  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  President  of 
the  Society.  Besides  this  work,  and  keeping  the  records  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Executive  Committee — ^the  work  coming  under 
the  head  of  editorial,  including  making  notes  of  our  discussions, 
writing  out  and  submitting  them  to  the  various  speakers  for  revi- 
sion, the  preparation  of  other  matter  contained  in  our  Transactions 
and  Schedules  for  the  press,  and  superintending  its  printing,  together 
with  the  reports  of  the  weekly  and  annual  exhibitions,  all  of  which 
may  be  classed  as  among  the  routine  duties  of  the  Secretary — ihe 
correction  of  the  lists  of  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members, 
which  stood  in  great  need  of  revision,  has  engaged  my  attention. 
These  lists  contained  845  names,  of  which  158  were  unstaned,  and 
of  the  latter  there  were  75  members,  some  of  them  among  the  first 
chosen  at  the  organization  of  the  Society  in  1829,  fiom  whom 
nothing  had  been  heard  for  many  years,  and  of  whom  we  did  not 
even  know  whether  or  not  they  were  still  living.  It  was  believed 
that  a  large  part  of  this  number  must  have  deceased,  and  diligent 
correspondence  has  resulted  in  ascertaining  that  such  was  the  case 
with  more  than  half  the  number,  whose  names  will  appear  in  our  next 
publication  with  the  prefix  of  ^'  the  inevitable  star,"  and  in  making 
many  other  corrections.  I  would  here  return  thanks  in  behalf  of 
the  Society,  to  all  who  have  so  courteously  and  freely  given  their 
assistance  in  revising  these  lists,  and  would  ask  all  correspondents 
of  the  Society,  and  any  others  into  whose  hands  our  publications 
may  fall,  to  communicate  such  information  as  to  the  decease  or 
change  of  residence  of  Honorary  or  Corresponding  Members,  or  on 
other  points,  as  will  aid  in  the  fhrther  correction  of  the  lists. 

Besides  the  subjects  above  mentioned,  there  have  been  the  usual 
miscellaneous  calls  for  information  on  different  subjects,  which,  as 
might  be  expected,  increase  rather  than  diminiflh  in  number  lh>m 
year  to  year,  all  of  which  have  been  answered  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

BOBEET  MANNING,  Secretary. 


REPORT 

OF  THB 

COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS, 

FOB  THB  YBAB  1877. 


The  Conmuttee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticol- 
tnral  Society  would  respectfhll j  submit  the  following  report : 

Meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been  held  at  stated  times  during 
the  year  to  consider  their  duties  in  connection  with  the  Rose  and 
Strawberry  Shows  in  June,  and  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  in  September.  At  one  of  the  meetings  called  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  Sub-Committees  consisting  of  members  of  the 
Flower,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable  Committees  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  tables  properly  arranged  for  the  reception  of 
Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  from  the  growers ;  a  duty 
which  has  been  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  if  we 
lEiuiy  judge  ftom  the  expressions  of  approval  ftom  exhibitors  and 
others* 

To  make  a  report  of  the  entries  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vege- 
tables contributed  to  the  several  exhibitions  would  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  duties  of  this  Committee,  but  as  this  work  has  been  fhUy 
and  faithfhlly  accomplished  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  several  Com- 
mittees, it  would  only  be  a  useless  repetition  for  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  to  undertake  to  perform  what  has  already  been 
so  weU  done.  A  fhU  report  of  the  action  of  the  Committee 
would  fail  to  be  of  very  much  interest,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
much  detail  work,  such  as  the  arranging  of  the  halls,  seeing  that 
proper  places  are  ass^ned  to  the  exhibitors,  looking  after  the 
advertising  and  the  printing  of  tickets,  and  seeing  that  the  ex- 
hibitions are  fhlly  noticed  and  reported  by  the  newspapers,  whidi 
the  Committee  have  done  during  the  year  1877,  as  at  aQ  times  in 
the  past,  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
by  the  Committee  to  make  the  exhibitions  a  success,  and  a  credit  to 
the  Society  and  to  sustain  its  high  standing  in  the  communily. 

CHAS.  H.  B.  BRECK,  Chairman. 
18 


REPORT 

OV   THS 

LIBRARY    COMMITTEE 


The  library  has  this  year  been  largely  increased  by  the  parchase 
of  many  valuable  books.  The  shelves  are  very  mnch  crowded,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  during  the  next  year  additional  accommodations 
will  be  provided. 

The  appropriation  of  the  Society  has  been  wholly  expended  for 
periodicals  and  binding,  and  the  income  of  the  Stickney  Fund  has 
been  used,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  loan,  in  the  purdiase  of 
books  exclusively. 

Your  Committee  regret  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cut 
down  the  appropriation  by  the  Society  for  the  coming  3^ear,  but 
hope  that  during  the  year  it  will  be  increased  to  the  usual  amount. 

A  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  purchased  and  presented 
accompanies  this  report. 

For  the  Committee, 

WALDO  O.  BOSS,  Chairman. 


LIBRABY  ACCESSIONS  IN  1877. 
Books  Puhchaskd. 

Pritzel,  G.  A.  Thesaurus  Literaturse  Botanicae  Omnium  Grentium. 
New  edition,  4to.    Leipsic :  1872. 

Buck,  H.  Wn  Genera,  Species,  et  Synonyma  CandoUeana,  or 
Inde^  to  De  Candqlle's  Prodromiis.  4  vols,  in  8.  8vo. 
Berlin  I  1842^1874, 

Hobbs,  Charles  E,  Botanical  Hand-Book,  etc.  Laige  8vo.  Boa- 
ton:  1876. 
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Henslow,  Bey.  J.  8.    A  Dictionaiy  of  Botanical  Tenns.     New 

editioii.    ISmo.,  190  wood  cats.    London:  no  date. 
Walpers,  6.  G.    Annales  Botanices  Sjstematicie.    7  yoIb.    8vo. 

Leipsic:  1848--1868. 
Knnth,  C.  S.    Ennmeratio  Flantaram,  etc.    5  yoIb.,  8to.,  and  1 

Yol.  of  Supplement  with  40  plates.    Statigard  and  Tubingen : 

1883-1850. 
Sertam  Botanicom.    CoUeotion  de  Flantes  remarqnables  par  lenr 

Utility,  lenr  Elegance,  lenr  Eclat,  on  lenr  Noaveantfi.    Par 

nne  Soci6t6  de  Botanistes.     7  vols.    Folio,  600  colored 

plates.    Brossels:  1828. 
Edwards,  John.     The  British  Herbal,  etc.     Folio,  100  colored 

plates.    London:  1770. 
Hooker,  Sir  William  J.    Filices  Exoticae ;  or  Colored  Figures  and 

Descriptions  of  Exotic  Ferns.    4to.,  100  colored  plates. 

London:  1859. 
.    British  Jungermanniffi.    Folio.    82  colored  plates. 

Lond(»i:  1816. 
De  Candolle,  A.  P.    Astragalogia  nempe  Astragali,  Biserrulae  et 

O^cytropidis  nee  non  Phacae,  Colutae  et  Lessertiae  Historia. 

Royal  4tQ.    50  plates.    Paris:  1802. 
Jacquin,  Nicolaus  Josephus.    Oxalis  Monographia.    4to.    81  pi., 

mostly  colored.    Vienna :  1794. 
Miqu61,  F.  A,  Guil.    Monographia  Generis  Melocacti.    4to.    11 

plates,  partly  colored.    Breslau  and  Bonn :  1840. 
Baillon,  M.  H.    Etude  G6n6rales  du  Groupe  des  Euphorbiac£es. 

With  atlas  of  27  plates.    Large  8to.    Paris:  1858. 
Bateman,  James.    Mom^praph  of  Odontoglossum.    Part  VI.,  to 

complete  duplicate  set. 
Allnutt,  H.    The  Cactus  and  other  Tropical  Succulents.     16mo. 

57  wood-cuts.    London :  1877. 
Darwin,  Charles.    The  Effects  of  Cross  and  Self-FertUization  in  the 

Vegetable  £[ingdom.    8vo.    London :  1876. 
.    The  Various  Contrivances  by  which  Orchids  are 

Fertilized  by  Insects.     2d  edition,  8yo.,  38  wood-cuts. 

London:  1877. 
; — .    The  Different  Forms  of  Flowers  in  Plants  of  the 

same  Species,  with  illustrations.    8yo.    London :  1877. 
Gray,  Asa.    Darwiniana ;  Essays  and  Reviews  pertaining  to  Dar« 

winism.    12mo.    New  York:  1877. 
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Barton,  WiUiain  F.  C,  M.  D.  Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  the 
United  States.  2  yols*  4to.,  50  colored  plates.  Phila- 
delphia: 1817,  1818. 

Barton,  Benjamin  H.,  F.  L.  S.,  and  Thomas  Castle,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  S. 
The  British  Flora  Medica.  New  edition,  by  John  R.  Jack- 
son, A.  L.  S.    8yo.    48  colored  plates.    London :  1877. 

Bentley,  Robert,  and  Henry  Trimen.  Medicinal  Plants.  Parts 
16-18,  in  continuation.  8yo.,  colored  plates.  Londoo: 
1877. 

Reichenbadi,  H.  G.  L.  Icono^^phia  Botanica  sen  Plants  Criticse. 
etc.  10  vols.,  4to.,  1000  colored  plates.  Leipsic:  182d- 
1832. 

Botanische  Zeitnng.  85  vols.,  small  4to.  Witii  plates.  Berlin ; 
1843-72,  1873-76.     Still  publishing. 

Seemann,  Wilhelm  E.  G.,  and  Berihold.  Bonplandia.  Zeltschrift 
fllr  die  gesammte  Botanik.  10  vols.  Lnperial  8yo.  Han- 
norer:  1853-62. 

Revue  des  Eaux  et  For6ts,  etc.  15  vols.  8vo.  Paris  and  Brus- 
sels, 1862-1876.     StiU  publishing. 

Repertoire  de  L^slation  et  de  Jurisprudence  Forestidres.  6  vols. 
8vo.    Paris:  1863-'1875.     StiU  publishing. 

Brown,  John  Croumbie,  LL.  D.  Reboisement  in  France;  or 
Records  of  the  Replanting  of  the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  and 
the  P^nees  with  Trees,  Herbage,  and  Bush.  8vo.  Lcm- 
don:  1876. 

Cooper,  EUwood.  Forest  Culture  and  Eucalyptus  Trees.  12mo. 
San  Francisco :  1876. 

Bentham,  Geoi]^us.  Plants  Hartwegianie.  8vo.  London :  1889- 
1857. 

Harvey,  W.  H.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  Thesauzus  Ci^nsis;  or 
Illustrations  of  the  Plants  of  South  Africa.  2  vols.  8vo. 
200  plates.  Dublin,  London,  and  Cape  Town:  1859| 
1863. 

— .    The  Genera  of  South  African  Plants.     2d  edition. 

Edited  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.  D.,  etc.    Cape  Town  and 
London:  1868. 

Munby,G.  Flore  del' Alg^rie.  8vo.  pamphlet.  7  plates.  Paris: 
1847. 

Harcus,  William.  South  Australia;  its  History,  Resources  and 
Productions.    8vo.    Many  wood-cuts.    London :  1876. 
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WilliAms,  B.  S.,  F.  B.  H.  S.    The  Orchid  Glowers'  Manaal.     5th 

edition.    12mo. ,  -with  nnmerouB  iUoBtrations.  London :  1877. 
Heath,  Francis  Greorge.    The  Fern  World.     8to.    Colored  and 

other  plates.     London:  1877. 
Boe,  Bey.  £.  P.    Plaj  and  Profit  in  my  Gaiden.    8vo.    New 

York :  no  date. 
Bnrbidge,  F.  W.     Cultivated  Plants,  their  Propagation  and  Im- 

provement.    8vo.    Edinburgh  and  London :  1877. 
Bossin,  M.    Les  Plantes  Bnlbeuses.     2  vols,  in  one.     12ino. 

fParis:  1872. 
Brill,  Frands.    Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Giowing.    12mo.    New 

York:  no  date  [1872?]. 
Bnel,  Jesse.   The  Farmer^s  Companion,  etc.    12mo.    Boston :  1840. 
Child,  David  Lee.    The  Culture  of  the  Beet  and  Mannfactore  of 

Beet  Sugar.     12mo.    Boston :  1840. 
Elej,  Henry,  M.  A.    Geology  in  the  Garden.    82mo.    London : 

1859. 
Sprengel,  Christian  Konrad.    Das  Entdeckte  Greheunniss  der  Natur 

im  Ban  und  in  der  Befhiditung  der  Blumen.    Small  4to.    25 

copperplates.    Berlin:  1798. 
Packard,  A.  S.  Jr.    Half  Hours  with  Insects.    Parts  5—12,  to 

complete  the  work.    8yo.    Boston:  1877. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  Presented. 

Burmannus,  Joannis.  Bariorum  Afticanamm  Plantarum.  4to., 
100  plates.    Amsterdam:  1788.    £.  S.  Rand,  Jr. 

Wight,  Robert.  Contributions  to  the  Botany  of  Luiia.  8to.  Lon- 
don :  1834.    B.  S.  Rand,  Jr. 

■  and  G.  A.  Walker-Amott.    Prodromus  Florse  Pe- 

ninsula Indiie  OriMitalis.  Vol.  1.  8to.  London:  1884. 
E.  S.  Rand,  Jr. 

Porter,  T.  C,  and  J.  M.  Coulter.  Synopsis  of  the  Flora,  of  Color- 
ado.   8vo.  Washington :  1874.    Henry  Gannett. 

Mudler,  F.  Vegetation  of  Chatham  Ishinds.  Royal  8vo.  7 
plates.    Melbourne :  1864.    E.  S.  Rand,  Jr. 

Grisebach,  A.  Plantae  Wrightlanse  e  Cuba  Orientalis.  Parts  I 
and  n.  From  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  New  Series,  yol.  8.  2  pamphets,  4to. 
Cambridge :  1860,  1862.    Prof.  Asa  Gray. 
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Mum,  B.  Pickman.  Catalogoe  of  the  Phsenogamous  Flants  of  the 
United  States,  East  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  Vascular 
Ciyptogamous  Plants  of  North  America,  North  of  Mexico. 
2d  edition.   8yo.  pamphlet.   Cambridge:  1872.  The  Author. 

Beid,  6.  H.  An  Essay  on  New  Sonth  Wales.  8yo.  pamphlet ; 
map  and  plates.    Sidney :  1876.    John  Wiley  So  Sons. 

Jussieu,  Adrian  de.  Coars  E16mentaire  d'  Histoire  Naturae 
Botanique.     12mo.    Paris :  1840.    E.  S.  Rand,  Jr. 

Miqnel,  F.  A.  G.  Cycadearom  Mpnographia.  Folio.  8  plates. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenom :  1842.    Prof.  Asa  Gray.  « 

lindley.  Prof.  John.  Folia  Orchidacea,  an  enumeration  of  flie 
known  species  of  Orchids.  Parts  I-Vin.  8yo.  London : 
1352—69.    Ptof.  Asa  Gray. 

McNab,  James.  On  the  Re-Tubbing  of  Palms  and  other  large 
Exotics.  Results  obtained  from  the  Cutting  and  Transplant- 
ing of  a  Plaited  Horn-Beam  Hedge.  On  the  disooyexies  of 
Mr.  John  Jeffrey  and  Mr.  Robert  Brown  in  a  Botanical  Ex- 
pedition to  British  Columbia,  with  remarks  on  the  culti- 
yation  of  certain  species.  On  the  Effects  of  Pruning  cer- 
tain Coniferous  Trees  and  Shrubs.  4  pamphlets,  8yo.  Ed- 
inbuigh :  1856,  1870,  1872.    Waldo  O.  Ross. 

Morren,  J^ouard.  La  Digestion  V^^tale.  8yo.  pamphlet.  Brus- 
sels :  1876.    E.  S.  Rand,  Jr. 

Meehan,  Thomas.  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  Fertilization  of  Flowers* 
8yo.  pamphlet.    Philadelphia :  1877.    The  Author. 

Boardman,  S.  L.  Some  Notes  on  the  History,  YaiietieB,  and  Stap 
tistics  of  Indian  Com.  8yo*  pamphlet.  Augusta:  1877. 
The  Author. 

Oliyer,  Daniel,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds  at  Eew.  Small  8yo. 
pamphlet ;  56  wood-cuts.    London :  1872.    W.  O.  Ross. 

Morren,  Edouard.  Correspondance  Botanique.  Liste  des  Jardins, 
des  Chairs,  et  des  Mus6es  Botaniques  du  Monde.  5th  edi- 
tion ;  8yo.  pamphlet.    Liege :  1877.    The  Author. 

The  Naturalist's  Directory,  containing  the  names  of  Naturalists, 
Chemists,  Physicians,  and  Meteorologists.  8yo.  pamphlet. 
Salem:  1877.    Naturalist's  Agency. 

Annual  Raster  of  Rural  Affairs,  for  1878.    L.  Tucker  &  Son. 

Sturteyant,  E.  Lewis  and  Joseph  N.  The  Nortii  American 
Ayrshire  Register.  8yo.,  2  yols.  in  1.  South  Framingham : 
1875,  1877.     E.  L.  Sturteyant. 
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Fleasonton,  Gkn.  A.  J.    The  Influence  of  the  Bine  Bay  of  the 

Sunlight,  and  of  the  Blue  Color  of  the  Sky  in  developing 

Animal  and  V^;etable  Life,  etc.    Svo.    Philadelphia :  1876. 

Exchange. 
Gregoiy,  J.  J.  H.    Onion  Raising ;  what  kinds  to  raise,  and  the 

way  to  raise  them.  Cabbages ;  how  to  grow  iheni.   Carrots, 

Mangolds,  and  Sugar  Beets ;  how  to  raise,  keep,  and  feed 

them.    Squashes ;  'kow  to  grow  them.    4  pamphlets.    The 

Author. 
New  England  Farmer.    4to.,  18  numbers  to  fill  gaps  in  the  set. 

Essex  Institute. 
Bulletin  de  ]a  Federation  des  Soci^t6s  d'Horticultnre  de  Belgique ; 

8to.  pamphlet.    Li£ge :  1875.    !Edouard  Morren,  Secretary. 
Bulletin  de  la  Sod6t6  Centrale  d'Horticulture  du  Department  de  la 

Seine*Inferieure.     Tome    18,   Part  8.     8vo.      pamphlet. 

Bouen:  1876. 
Charter,  Constitution,  and  By-Laws  of  the  New  York  Horticultural 

Society.     Sdiedule  of  Premiums  ofTered  by  the  same  Society ; 

2  pamphlets.     New  York:    1877.     James  G.  Mnrkland, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Proceedings  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  at 

their  Twenty-seventh  Annual   Meethig,   February,   1877. 

8yo.  pamphlet.    P.  Barry,  President. 
Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society,  January 

1876.  8yo.  pamphlet.    B.  B.  Hance,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary.   The  same  for  1877.    £.  Williams,  Secretary. 

Proceedings  of  the  Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society  at  its  first 
session,  Macon,  August,  1876.    dyo.  pamphlet.    Augusta : 

1877.  J.  S.  Newman,  Secretaiy. 

Tenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  for 

1876-7.    8yo.  pamphlet.    M.  B.  Bateham,  Secretary. 
Transactions  of  tiie  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  for  1871,  1872, 

1874,1875,1876.   7 vols.   8yo.   Indianapolis:  1871— 1877. 

D.  E.  Hofflnan. 
Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  for  the  years  1875 

and  1876.    New  series,  yols.  9  and  10 ;  8yo.     Chicago : 

1876,  1877.    O.  L.  Barter,  Secretary. 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Iowa  Horticultural  Society  for  1873,  etc. ; 

8yo.    Des  Moines:  1874.    W.  C.  Flagg.    The  same  for 

1876.    6.  B.  Brackett,  Secretary. 
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TnuuaotionB  of  the  Wkconsiii  State  Hortioaltiinl  Society  fi»r 
1871— 74,  and  1877.    5  vols.    8yo.    F.  W.  Case. 

BeportB  of  tbe  Kansas  State  Horticoltoral  Sodety,  1871—1876.  6 
vols.,  8to.  Topeka :  1872—1877.  6.  C.  Bradsefct,  Secre- 
tary. 

Transactions  of  tbe  Woroeeter  Cotinty  HorticoltDral  Society  for 
1876,  with  Schedole  of  Prizes  for  1877.  dvo.  pamphlet. 
Worcester:  1877.  J.  C.  Ne#ton,  librarian.  Another 
copy  flx>m  £.  W.  Lincoln,  Secretary. 

Transactions  of  the  Marshfield  A^cnltoral  and  Hortieoltoral 
Society  for  1876.  8yo.  pamphlet.  PlymoaUi:  1877. 
George  M.  Baker,  President. 

Wilder,  Marshall  P.  Address  deUyered  at  the  sixteenth  session  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  at  Baltimore,  September 
12,  1877.    8vo.  pamphl^.    Boston :  1877.    The  Author. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  State  Pomologioal  Society  for 
1876.    6.  B.  Sawyer,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fmit  Growers'  Society  for  the  year 
1876.  8yo.  pamphlet  Harrisbnzg:  1876.  £.  B.  fin^e. 
Secretary. 

Reporto  of  the  Michigan  State  Pomological  Society,  1872—5.  4 
Tols.,  8yo.  Lansing:  1878—1876.  R.  G.  Baird.  The 
same  for  1876.  1  toL,  8yo.  Lansing:  1877.  C.  W. 
Garfield,  Secretary. 

Transactions  and  Second  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Montreal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  fbr  1876. 
Heniy  S.  Evans,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Assodationof  the  Piovmce  of  Ontario 
for  1876.    8yo.  pamphlet.    D.  W.  Beadle,  Secretary. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  GommissionerB  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Parks  of  New  Yoric,  for  the  year  end- 
ing May,  1872.  Also,  Third  General  Rq;>ort,  from  May  1, 
1872,  to  December  31, 1873.  Laige  8vo.  pamphlet ;  many 
maps,  charts,  and  plates.    Hon.  A.  H.  Green,  Commissioner. 

Report  of  the  South  Park  Commissioneis  to  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Cook  County,  lUinoiB,  for  1876.  8vo. 
pamphlet.  Chicago :  1877.  Two  copies.  H.  W.  Harmon, 
Secretary. 

Tenth  and  Seventeenth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Public  Paric  Com- 
mission of  Baltimore  for  1869  and  1876. .  Two  pamphlets, 
8yo.    Baltimore :  1870,  1877.    D.  Rayhies,  Secretary. 
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Beports  <xf  thd  Uidted  Stctos  D^utment  of  Agriealtara  Unr  1975 

and  1876.    S  toIsm  8to.    Th«  OomniMknier. 
Beport  of  the  United  States  Commissioiier  of  Patefots  for  the  year 

1851.    Part  H.,  Agrioaltaral.    8yo.    Washington:  185S. 

Essex  Institate/ 
Twenty-first  Annoal  Report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Maine  Board  of 

Agrieokoro  for  the  year  187S.    8to.    Augusta :  1876.    Two 

copies*    S.  L.  Boardman,  Seenetaiy. 
lUrd  Beport  of  tiie  Tennont  State  Board  of  Agrlcidt«re  for  the 

yean  1875  and  1875.    8i^.    Badand:  1876.    H.H.Seely, 

Secretary. 
Twenty-liMuih  Beport  of  flie  Secretaiy  of  the  Massadrosetts  Boaid 

of  Agfionltom  for  1876.     8to.    Boston:   1877.     C.  L. 

FHttt,  Secretaiy. 
Cdman,  Heniy.    First,  Second,  and  Third  Beports  on  ttie  Agri« 

coltnre  of  Massachnsetls,  by  Henry  Colman,  Conunisdoner. 

5  pamphlets,  6vo.   BotAoa :  1888 — 40,  to  oomidete  liie  woxfc. 

Bssetx  Institate. 
Tenth  Ammal  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Connectleiit  Boaid  of 

Agricoltore,  1876-7.    8vo.    Hartford:  1877.    T.  S.  Gk>ld, 

Secretaiy. 
Twenty-fiflh  Annul  Beport  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agrical- 

torCyVol.  XVn.,  1875.    8to.    Indiaaapolis :  1876.    Alex- 
ander Heron,  Secretaiy. 
Transactions  of  the  Department  of  Agticottore  of  Illinois  for  the 

year  1875.    Vol. T.^ New Serlesc    8yo.    Springfield:  1876. 

S.  D.  Fisher,  Secretaiy. 
Tkusaetions  <rf' the  Michigan  State  Boaid  of  AgriOQltore,  1873---76. 

4  Yols.,  8yo.    Lansing,  1878 — 6.    B.  G.  Baird,  Secretary. 

Also,  extra  copies  for  cBstrlbntioB* 
Mcntfaly  Beports  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agrlenltare  for 

Febinaiy,  March,  Angnst,  September,  and  October.    8yo. 

pamphlets.    Topeka:  1877.    Alfred  Gmj,  Secretaiy. 
Annoal  Beports  of  the  Conunissloner  of  AgrlcaltiiPB  and  Arts  Ibr 

llie  Pkofince  of  Ontario,  for  1874  and  1875.    Two  tiiick 

8to.    pamphlets.      Toronto,    1875,    1876.      Thomas   P. 

James. 
Transactions  of  the  Michigan  Agricdltaral  Society  for  1849 — 59. 

11  vols.  8vo.    Lansing,  1850*-^.    Prof.  W.  J.  Beak 

19 
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Transaotions  of  the  WiBOonsm  State  Agriccdtoral  Society,  187S-4, 

1874-^,1876*7.    8  vols.  8yo.    Madiam,  1874-.7.    F.W. 

Case,  Secretaiy. 
.Tranaactioiia  of  the  ifiddlesex  Agricaltural  Sodety,  for  the  year 

1876.    8yo.  pamphlet.     Boston:   1877.     B.  W.   Brown, 

Secretaiy. 
Tranaactioiia  of  the  Essex  Agricnltiiral  Society  for  1876.     8yo. 

pamphlet.    Salem :   1876.    C.  P.  Preston,  Secretaiy . 
Bollethi  of  the  Bossey  Institation,  Vol.  n.,  Part  2;  Vol.  m., 

Pftrt  1.    2  pamphlets,  8yo.    Boston:  1877.    Librarian  of 

the  Bossey  Institation. 
Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Petersboig; 

Vol.  I.,  Part  2,  1872 ;  Vol.  H.,  Parts  1   and  2,   1873 ; 

Vol.  m..  Parts  1  and  2,  1874.    5  pan^ets,  8yo.    C.  S. 

Sargent 
Seventh  Annual  Beport  of  the  Greological  Survey  of  Indiana,  made 

daring  the  year  1876,  by  £.  T.  Cox,  State  Geologist.    8vo. 

Maps  and  plate.    Indianapolis :  1876.    D.  £.  Hoflknan. 
Biley,  Charles  V.    Potato  Pests ;  b^ng  an  iUostrated  account  of 

the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  etc.      12mo.,  49  wood-cuts. 

New  York.    No  date  [1876  ?] .    Dr.  George  Thurber. 
Packard,  A.  S.    Beport  on  the  Bocky  Mountain  Locust  and  other 

Insects.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Plates,  wood-cuts,  and  maps. 

Washington :  1877.    Department  of  the  Interior. 
Department  of  the  Interior.        Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
.    :  Entomological  Commission,  Nos.  1  and  2.  8vo.  pamphlets. 

Washington:  1877.    The  Commission.. 
Phylloxera.    4  French  pamphlets,  4to«    Paris:  1874 — 7.    Prof. 

Asa  Gray. 
Mann,  B.  Pickman.     The  White  Coffee-Leaf  Miner.     Beprinted 

ftom  the  American  Naturalist.    The  Author.    Also,  ftom 

the  same,  four  articles  reprinted  ftom  the  Proceedings  of 

the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.     . 
Catalogue  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institate,  iter 

the  year  1875-6,  with  maps  showing  the  situation  of  schools 

taught  by  graduates.    S.  Cv  Armstrong,  Principal. 
Beport  of  the  Curators  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  etc,  for 

1876.    8vo.  pamphlet.    Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow. 
Beport  of  ^e  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  tor  the  year 

1875.  8vo.  Washington:  1876.  The  Bureau  of  Education. 
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TwelfOi  Annaal  Catalogue  of  tbe  (Moen  and  Stadmts  of  the 

Masaadmsetts  Institate  of  Technology,  1876-7.       8yo« 

pamphlet.    Boston:  1876.    The  Institate. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Mercantile  library  Association  of  San 

Ftancisco,  for  1876.    8yo.  pamphlet.    San  Francisco :  1877. 

A.  E.  Whitaker,  Librarian. 
Ftoceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.   Vol.  XVlll, 

Parts  8  and  4.    2  pamphlets,  8to.    Boston:  1876,  1877. 

Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  II. 

Part  4,  Nos.  5  and  6.    2  pamjdtilets,  4to.    Boston:  1877. 

The  Society. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.    Nos.  67, 68, 69. 

8  pamphlets,  8yo.    Worcester :  1876,  1877.    The  Society. 
Wilder,  Marshall  P.     Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 

England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society,  January  8,  1877. 

8yo.  pamphlet.    Boston :  1877-.    The  Author. 


Pbbiodioals  Taken. 

Ekqush.  —  Gardener's  Chronicle. 
*^       Magazine. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gkrdener. 

The  Garden. 

Curtis'  Botanical  Magasine. 

Floral  Magazine.     . 

Florist  and  Pomologist. 

Floral  World. 

Journal  of  the  .Linnean>  Society. 

Journal  of  Botany. 

Farmers  Magazine. 

Country  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Journal  of  the  Bojral  Agricultural  Society. 

Journal  of  Forestry. 
Fbxvch.  —  Beyue  Horticole. 

Beyue  des  Eaus  et  Fordts. 
BxLGUH.  —  niustration  Horticole. 

Flore  des  Serres. 

Bdg^que  Horticole. 
GxBiCAN.  —  Botanisdie  Zeitung. 
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Ameitom  Fanner. 
Sillimm's  JowiMd. 
Anmicao  Natardisl, 

Fbbiodicals  PkBSnTBD. 

If  ew  Suglaad  Fsiumt. 

Huwchofetto  FknigbiiMui. 

▲m^eau  ddftiTatpr, 

Sdentifio  Fanner. 

American  jLgrioattoiiit* 

Gaidener^a  Monthly. 

American  Bural  Home. 

Maine  Fanner. 

Prairie  Fanner. 

Maryland  Farmer. 

Semi-Tropical. 

Western  Agricnltoriat. 

Center  Union  Agricoltoriat. 

Bnlletin  of  tlie  Essex  Lutitnte. 

BoUetin  of  the  Toney  Boianioal  CSab. 

Botaaieal  Gasetto. 

Patent  Big^t  Gkaette. 

New  Toik  Send-Weekly  Ttfbam. 

Bhode  Island  Press. 

Boston  Evening  TnamsapL 

Boston  Dafly  Globe. 

Daily  E^eoing  TraTaUer. 

Boston  Morning  Joomal. 

TheNnrsery. 

The  Ciottage  Hearth. 


TREASUREB'S    REPORT, 

19T7. 


$229  89 

140  00 

9,U0  89 

11,276  81 

720  00 

878  75 

105  00 

11,684  00 

1,157  42 


rnSMS  OP  INCOME. 

BaUnoe  of  Cash  on  hand, 

Beoeived  of  William  Gray,  Jr.,  to  pay  prizes  for  1876, 

*^      ftom  Bent  of  Stores,    • 

"        "        "        Halls,      . 

««        ««    Admissions  and  Assessments, 
Gross  Beceipts  of  Annual  Exhibition, 
Interest  on  Bonds,  C,  B.  &  Q.  B.  B., 
Discount  at  Market  Bank, 
Beoeived  ftom  Mount  Auburn  Cemeterjr,     • 


$84,776  76 


ITEMS  OF  EXFENDirnBB* 


Salaries, $4,600  00 

library  Accessions, 1,587  41 

Heating  and  Water,  less  paid  by  tenants,  9M  04 

Stationeiy,  Postage,  and  Printing,    •         •  1,858  58 

Alterations  and  Bepidrs  on  Building,  408  55 

Gas, 1,557  14 

Furniture,  Fixtures,  and  Bepairs^              .  229  87 

Taxes, 8,840  50 

TMimonial  to  E.  S.  Band,  Jr.,                  .  100  00 

Expenses  of  Annual  Exbibition,                 •  867  26 
Bntertsinmentof  Committee  of  Arrangements,    800  00 

Lectures,  •        •        .        •        ,        •        •  75  00 

Paid  Casli  bmxywed  on  call,      .       «       •  11,000  00 

Interest, 8,716  51 

Labor  and  Inddentsl  Expenses,                 .  801  68 

Balance  of  Prises  for  1876,        .                .  575  84 

Deposited  to  pay  Prises  of  1877,                .  4,000  00 

Balance  carried  to  new  account,                 .  425  98 


-$84,776  76 
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Boston,  Januaiy  18, 1878, 

We  have  examined  the  foregoing  acooont  aad  found  it  coiiect» 
and  the  balance  of  oaah  on  hand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  and  ninely-three  cents,  as  stated. 

C.  O.  WmTMOBB,     1      Finamce 
H.  H.  HoioaEWBLL,  )    Committee. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILmES. 

Assets. 

Beal  Estate,  Furniture,,  and  Exhibition  Ware,  costing  $256,585  56 
Library,  last  year,      ....        $15,561  40 
Added  this  year,         •.       •        .        •  1,587  41 

17,148  81 

Bonds  of  C,  B.  &  Q.  B.  B.  par  value,         •        .  1,500  00 


Total,      .        .        .        .        .        .      $275,234  87 

'        LlABIUTIBS.  ' 

Mortgage  debt  at  5}  per  cent.,  payable  Sep- 
tember, 1888,  ...        .        .        $60,000  00 

Loan  without  inteie^,  payable  to  .Harvard   . 
Ck>llege  in  1899,        .....        12,000  00 

Note  to  Market  National  Bank,    «.       ..       12,000  00  . 

.  .     . $84,000  00 


Balance  of  sasets  over  liabilities,   .  $191,284  87 
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By  last  year's  report  our  members  munbeied  . 
Of  these  were  life  Members,  687 

Added  by  cdectioa,        •        .        2 

Added  by  oommntatioii,        •        1 

—  8 


1,008 


Deceased,    .        •        •        • 

8 

Resigned,     •        •        .        . 

1 

9 

Aoniial  members, 

421 

Added  by  payment,      •        • 

6 

Added  by  remission  of  fee,   . 

1 

7 
428 

Commuted,           •        •        • 

1 

Deoeased,    .        •        .        . 

8 

Withdrawn,          •        •        • 

5 

Discontinaed  for  non-payment 

of  dues,    •        •        •        • 

42 

56 

Income  fiom  the  above : 

2  Life,      . 

• 

•60  00 

6  Annual, 

• 

60  00 

800  Subscriptions,    . 

• 

600  00 

581 


872 


958 


$720  00 


In  review  of  the  foregoing,  you  will  note  a  decrease  in  income 
fix>m  the  stores  of  over  three  thousand  dollars,  and  a  gratifying  in- 
crease in  that  from  the  halls.  Mount  Auburn  has  yielded  a  small 
return  over  the  deficit  of  last  year.  The  receipts  from  admissions 
and  assessments  have  been  unusually  small  and  call  for  inquiry  as 
to  the  cause.  Doubtless  the  general  depression  of  business  has 
much  to  do  with  it,  but  has  not  the  opening  of  cur  prizeaio  oU  much 
more?  It  was  hoped  that  this  liberal  course  would  bring  to  us  a 
fair  addition  to  our  membership,  but,  mark  the  result — fewer  ad- 
ditions than  for  many  years  past,  and  a  laiger  number  discontinued 
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for  noo-pAjmeBt  tluai  €ffw  beftm  In  niy  0zp6ftaioe«  T  invite 
attention  to  this  snl^eot ;  I  mig^t  enbufge  npon  the  mfidStj  with 
which  these  ontriderB  daini  their  awards  and  otiier  prirOeges,  li«t 
I  forbear.  Gas,  repairs,  inddentalsi  labor,  ete.,  aro,  of  eooaet 
proportioned  to  the  nse  of  tlie  halls. 

I  would  g^bdly  make  a  more  cheerfol  report,  bnt  am  happy  to  say 
that  while  individnals  all  aronnd  ns  sre  fsilii^  in  business,  and  cor- 
porations are  crippled,  we  lutye  added  bat  one  thousand  dollars  to 
oar  liabilities  and  have  a  corresponding  increase  in  oor  i 


Beqpectfally  sabmitted, 

E.  W.  BUSWELL,  TreoBwrer. 


Jahuabt  19th,  1878. 


MOUNT  ADBDBir  CBliKraBT. 
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MOUVT  AUBUXM  CbXBTBKT  CoSFOBATIOVy 

OAce,  No.  16  Pemberton  Square. 

Bonov,  JamiAry  1,  1878. 

To  ike  Financ$  CtmmdUee  of  ike  Mase.  Hori.  8oei€ty : 

Gkhtlbmbi, — ^Herewith  pleMe  find  accoant  for  the  year  1877,  ibowing  a 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Maaaachuaetta  Horticiiltiiral  Society  of  #1,U7.42. 
Very  retpectfiiUy,  your  obedient  aerrant, 

H.  B.  MACKIXT08K,  Trtatwrer, 

IfAaSACHUBBTTS  HORTIOULTUIUL  SOCISTT, 

To  the  Proprietora  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Anbnm,  Dr. 
For  one-lbarth  (i)  part  of  the  following  ezpenditorea  for  grading  landa  and 
building  New  BeceiTing  Tomb,  daring  1877 : 


New  MeeeMng  TowUt. 

J.  W.  Origg'8  bill  of  tUea  for  floor, 

•600  00 

«         a         a    cc  pmieb  ibr  reatibale, 

184  26 

M.C.  Warren,'*    "  sheet  lead,  528  lbs., 

47  21 

A.  J.  Wilkinaon,  bill  of  aix  lbs.  of  copper  wire. 

2  70 

City  of  Cambridge,  bill-of  6i  perch  blue  atone, 

4  69 

J.  H.  Beed  &  Co.,  biU  of  iron, 

51  68 

75  tons  block  stone, 

187  50 

li50ft.sods. 

82  62 

Spikes  and  paint, 

8  80 

10  bbls.  cement. 

12  00 

2884  ft.  8  in.  hard  pine  plank. 

101  99 

Planing  the  abore. 

18  42 

20  ft.  planed  pine  plank. 

90 

571  ft-  moulding. 

1  15 

142ft  days,  masons, 

891  19 

91        *'     common  labor. 

159  25 

4ft        "     painter. 

9  00 

88}      "     man  and  horae. 

101  25 

#1,859  10 

SioAe  Farm. 

485ft  days,  men, 

762  18 

420ft    *«    men  and  horses. 

1,261  50 

2,028  63 

Fowtiain  Avenue. 

156  days,  men. 

278  00 

60ft    '*     men  and  horses, 

181  50 

UU  R£\ 

Vf\    Ov 

AvMuni  carried  forward^ 


•4,387  23 


MOtmr  AUBUBH 

86i  days,  men, 

204    "     men  ftnd  hones. 

64  80 
61  50 

155 

•4,887  28 
125  80 
846  56 
284  94 

HaUyon  Lak4  and  Avenue, 
48}  days,  men, 
90      "     men  and  hones. 

76  56 
270  00 

PM  PiUk. 
80i  days,  men, 
814    *«     men  and  hones. 

140  44 
94  50 

Oak  and  WUlaw  Avenuee. 
154i  days,  men, 
90i     *'     men  and  hones. 

270  87 
60  75 

Total  amount  1877,  •5,875  65 


One-fonrih  part  is,  •1,848  91 

MouHT  AuBinv,  Dec.  81,  1877.  J.  W.  LovBUVO,  Shgpi. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  of  a  tme  copy  of  accounts  of  improrements 
for  the  year  1877,  rendered  by  the  Superintendent 

H.  B.  Maoxihtosb,  Trtaeurer. 


Psssat^nsetts  lotltnillimil  Socie^. 


OFFICERS  AND  STANDING  COMMTTTEES  FOR  1878. 


Preflldant. 
WILLIAM  ORAT,  Jr.,  of  Bofton. 

Vioe-Prealdents. 

GHABUBS  O.  WHTTMOBB,  of  Boston.        CHABLES  H.  B.  BBBOIC,  of  Brigktim. 
H.  WSLD  FUIXXR,  of  BofUm.  JOHN  G.  HOYBT,  of  Oambildft. 

'VDWUH  W.  BUSWELL,  of  Bolton. 

Beoretary. 
BOBXBT  MANNINQ,  of  Balom.* 

Becordinff   Secretary. 
BOBSBT  ICANNING,  of  BiOOBU 

ProfeMor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Pbyeioloffy. 
JOHN  B0BIN80N»  of  Salon. 

Profeeaor  of  Bntomoloffy. 
SAMUEL  H.  SCUDDEB,  of  Cambiidco. 


0tki)dix)^     doiqiqittee^: 


BzeoutiTe. 

Thx  Pbbszdsht,  WILLIAM  OBAT,  Jb.,  Cbaomajk, 

I  Bx-FBanDBXT8,  MAB8HAIX  P.  WILDEB,  CHABLES  M.  HOYET,  JAMBS 

F.  G.  HYDE,  WILLIAM  C.  STBONO,  FRANCIS  PARKMAN;  CHAIKMAX 

OV  FlSAJSOm  CoMiUTTXB,  C.  O.  WHITMOBE;  FEABINO  BUBB, 

A.  T.  FEBKINS,  HEBVET  DAYIS,  F.  L.  AMES. 

•n«  BwrMuy  BMj  b«  addrsMtd  at  Boitleattnnl  Hall,  BoHoB. 
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711UUI06. 

CHABUBS  O.  WHTTM OBB,  ClfAfBMAW. 
H.  H0LLI8  HUNNSWXLL,  BXNJAJUN  P.  GHENST. 

Publleatlon  and  DiBoiiMlon. 
WILLIAM  O.  8TBONQ,  CHAiElfATff. 

A.  B.  xuzzanr,  b.  lewis  stubtbvant. 

BstabUstalnff  Prises. 

CHAIBMAN  OF  COMMITIEB  ON  FBX7IT8,  Cbaibman. 

CHAIBMXN  OF  OOMMITTBBS  ON  FLOWBBS,  VBGBTABLE8,  AND  OAKDKN8. 

a  M.  ATKINSON,  P.  BBOWN  HOYBT,  GBOBGB  HILL. 

WALDO  O.  BOSS,  Cbajemas. 

CHABLBS  S.  SABGB19T,  HBNBT  P.  WALOOTT, 

WILLIAM  B.  BNDICOTT,  J.  D.  W.  FBBNCH. 

THB  PBOFBS80B  OF  BOTANY  AND  HOBTIGULTUBAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

THB  PBOFBSSOB  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Oardans. 

JOSBPH  H,  WOODFOBD,  ChAIBMAW. 

CHATHMEN  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  FBUITS,  FLOWEBS,  AND  YBGETABLES. 

JAMES  GBUIGKSHANKS,  GEOBGE  S.  HABWOOD,  G.  A.  POTNAM. 

JOHN  B.  MOOBB,  Ghaibmax. 
P.  BBOWN  HOVEY,  B.  W.  WOOD,  CHABLBS  F.  CUBTIS, 

DANIEL  T.  CUBTIS,  BENJAMIN  G.  8MITH»  J.  W.  MANNING. 

Plants  and  Flowsfa. 

JOHN  G.  BARKEB,  ChatsmaW. 
GEOBGE  EVEBETT,  E.  H.  HITCHINGS,  JAMES  COMLBY, 

W.  H.  SPOONBB,  PATBICK  NOBION.  F.  L.  HABBIS. 

Vaffstablas. 

CHABLBS  N.  BBACKETT,  GaAiBXAir. 
J06IAH  OBOSBY,  JOHN  FILLEBBOWN,  ANTHONY  HATCH. 

WALTEB  BUSSELL,  GEOBGE  W.  PIEBCB,  SAMUEL  HABTWELL. 

OomsUtiae  of  Arranffaments. 

CTH ABLER  H.  B.  BBBCK,  CHATKMATf. 
CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  FBUITS,  FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES,  AND 

OABDENS. 
GEOBGE  W.  PDEBCE,  JOHN  G.  HOVBY,  EDWIN  A.  HALL, 

GEOBGE  HILL,  B.  F.  WASHBURN* 

HEBYBY  DAVIS,  G.  M.  ATKINSON,  M«  H.  MKRRTAM. 


HONORARY     MEMBERS. 


^BnrjAimi  Asbott,  LL.  D.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

*JoHM  Abbott,  Bmniwick,  Me. 

*HoH.  JoHM  Qdqict  Adams,  IX.  D.,  UUe  President  of  the  United  Stsles. 

*Pbof.  Louis  Agassis,.  Cambrid^ 

^WiLUAM  T.  AnoH,  Iste  Corator  of  the  Rojsl  Gardens,  Kew. 

Thomas  Au,bh,  Sz-President  of  the  St  Louis  Hortkaltarml  Soeietj,  St 

Lonis,  Mo.,  and  Fittofield,  Mass. 
*HoH.  Samubl  Arn.BTOV,  Boston. 
*Hov.  Jambs  Abbold,  New  Bedford. 
*£iywABD  Nathabibl  Babcbor,  M.  D.,  late  President  of  the  Horticaltnial 

and  Agricnltorml  Society  of  Jamaica. 
*Hov.  Pmup  P.  Babboub,  Virginia. 
*Robbbt  Baxolat,  Buiy  Hill,  Dorking,  Surrey,  Eni^d. 
*  Jambs  Bbbxmab,  New  York. 
•L'ABBi  BbbiJsb,  Paris. 
^Nicholas  Biddlb,  Philadelphia. 

Db.  Jacob  Bioblow,  Boston. 
•Mbs.  Biqblow,  Medford. 

•Lb  Chbyalibb  SouiABaB  BoDni,  late  Seerteire-Q^^ral  de  la  SociM 
d^orticnltore  de  Paris. 

Hob.  Gbobob  8.  Boutwbll,  Groton. 
•JosiAH  Bbadlbb,  Boston. 
*HoB.  Gbobob  N.  Bbioos,  Pfttsfleld. 
*Hov.  Jambs  Buohabab,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
•Jbssb  Bubl,  late  President  of  the  Albany  Horticultoral  Society. 
*Hov.  Edmubd  Bubkb,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
•AnonsTiB  Ptbamtts  db  Cabdollb,  Genera. 

HoB.  HoBACB  Capbob,  Sz-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agricultore.  Washingtoa, 
D.  C. 
*IsAAC  Chadbcbt,  U.  8.  Nayy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
•Lbwis  Clafibb,  Philadelphia. 
*HoB.  Hbbbt  Clat,  Kentacky. 
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The  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  repeat  what  thej  have  heretofore  stated,  that  the  Society 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  certainty  of  the  statements,  or 
the  correctness  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions now  or  before  published;  but  undertakes  only  to  present 
these  papers  and  discussions,  or  the  substance  of  them,  correctly. 
The  award  of  a  prize  or  gratuity  for  an  Essay  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  implying  that  the  Committee  approve  it  in  every  particular, 
but  only  that  they  believe  it  calculated,  on  the  whole ^  to  promote 
the  science  or  art  of  Horticulture. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman. 


TRANSACTIONS 


mutimtti»  ^ntmltmixl  ^ntiti^. 


BUSINESS  MEETING^ 

Saturday,  January  5,  1878. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11 
o'clock,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Francis  Parkman,  the  retiring 
President,  who  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Society  during  the  three 
years  of  his  administration,  and  introduced  the  President  elect, 
William  Gray,  Jr.,  in  the  following  address : 

Address  of  President  Francis  Parkman. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

My  oflflcial  relations  with  you,  as  President  of  our  Society,  end 
today,  though  I  am  happy  to  feel  that  my  personal  relations  with 
you  will  remain  unaltered.  During  the  term  of  my  office,  some 
changes  and  developments  have  taken  place,  of  which  it  may  be 
well  to  note  the  principal  points.  I  spoke  at  our  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  organic  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  Society,  so  that  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  them  now,  farther  than  to  observe  that  they 
have  resulted  in  increased  efficiency,  harmony,  and  security,  and 
have  supplied  what  was  before  extremely  defective,  if  not  entirely 
wanting,  —  a  means  of  redress  to  those  who  have  grievances  to 
complain  of.  In  this  consists  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  as  now  constituted.  It  is  its  duty  to  give 
hearing  to  every  complaint,  and  see  that  justice  is  done  ;  yet  every 
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person  who  may  prefer  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Societ}-  itself,  re- 
mains, as  before,  perfectly  free  to  do  so. 

The  character  of  our  exhibitions  may  be  taken  as  the  best 
measure  of  our  progress.  In  many  respects  they  have  distinctly 
improved.  In  the  ornamental  departments,  the  improvement  has 
been,  at  some  points,  a  very  marked  one.  Such  superb  specimens 
of  pot-grown  plants  as  were  seen  last  September  in  our  Hall,  were 
never  seen  there  before.  There  has  been  great  zeal,  on  the  part 
of  both  amateur  and  professional  cultivators,  in  the  introduction  of 
new  and  rare  varieties.  Much,  too,  has  been  done  in  the  raising  of 
seedlings.  But  nowhere  has  there  been  more  improvement  than 
in  the  show  of  roses,  which  has  far  surpassed  that  of  former  years, 
both  in  the  perfection  of  single  flowers,  and  in  the  specimens  grown 
in  pots.  This  last  is  a  feature  of  our  exhibitions,  which  till  re- 
centl}',  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  What  are  known  as  *'  gen- 
eral displays  "  have  held  a  less  prominent  place  than  formerly,  and 
the  Flower  Committees  have  shown  a  just  sense  of  the  interests  of 
high  culture  by  rewarding  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

The  culture  of  fruits,  and  vegetables,  being  far  better  developed  in 
this  countr}'  than  that  of  flowers,  does  not  afford  the  same  scope  for 
improvement.  In  some  particulars,  the  farthest  progress  seems  to 
be  reached  already.  In  pears,  for  example,  it  would  be  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  any  conspicuous  improvement  from  year  to 
year.  In  grapes,  again,  the  case  is  different ;  and  let  us  hope  that 
our  exhibitors  will  not  rest  content  till  they  have  equalled,  at  least 
under  glass,  the  highest  results  of  European  culture. 

In  regard  to  all  our  exhibitions,  and,  in  fact,  all  our  proceedings, 
the  great  danger  is  of  getting  into  ruts  and  staying  there.  We 
otfer  prizes  to  stimulate  progress,  and  sometimes  the  purpose  is 
very  well  answered.  But  no  obser\ing  person  can  frequent  our 
exhibitions  without  seeing  that,  in  certain  departments,  there  is  a 
tiresome  routine,  week  after  week  and  year  after  year.  He  sees 
cards  marked  "  First  Prize,"  ''  Second  Prize,"  "  Gratuitj-,"  etc., 
placed  against  objects  neither  better  nor  different  from  those  he 
had  seen  distinguished  in  the  same  way  four  or  five  years  before. 
In  these  cases,  and  they  are  too  numerous,  the  Society  misses  its 
mark  and  throws  away  the  means  that  ought  to  be  used  to  promote 
a  true  progress.  He  who  presses  onward  should  win  the  prize,  and 
not  he  who  follows  his  own  tracks  in  a  circle.  If  the  committees 
will  firmly  withhold  prizes  unless  there  is  positive  merit  in  the  object 
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exhibited,  they  will  have  more  money  left  for  those  who  deserve  it, 
and  will  greatly  help  the  Society  to  fhlfil  its  mission.  In  cases 
where  there  has  been  no  perceptible  improvement  for  a  long  time, 
it  might  be  well  to  suppress  the  prize  altogether  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  discussions  on  horticultural  subjects  have  been  of  great  ser- 
vice, and  are,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  of  the  new  features 
lately  added  to  the  Society.  Much  as  they  have  done  for  us  abeady, 
they  are  capable  of  doing  far  more.  With  us,  as  with  all  horti- 
cultural or  agricultural  clubs  or  societies,  discussion  is  subject  to 
the  same  evil  that  besets  our  exhibitions.  It  is  apt  to  go  round 
with  the  same  persons,  in  the  same  groove,  keeping  all  the  time  at 
about  the  same  level  of  intelligence  and  knowledge,  and  so  fail  to 
gain  its  real  object,  which  is  to  develop  those  habits  of  investiga- 
tion and  reflection,  without  which  the  horticulturist  can  never  be 
master  of  his  craft.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  our  discussions  have 
been  of  this  barren  sort.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  they  have 
done  real  good.  But,  judging  by  former  years  —  for  during  the 
last  I  have  unfortunately  been  unable  to  attend  them  —  they 
might  be  made  to  do  a  great  deal  more  good.  If  members  would 
more  generally  share  in  them,  preparing  themselves  beforehand  to 
do  so  by  recalling  what  their  own  experience  may  have  taught  them 
about  the  subject  announced,  and  then,  by  means  of  books  and  jour- 
nals, comparing  their  own  results  with  those  reached  by  others,  our 
discussions  would  become  a  powerful  means  of  stimulating  obseiTa- 
tion  and  thought. 

Two  other  experiments  have  been  made  of  late  in  connection 
with  the  discussions,  and  witli  similar  objects.  Prizes  have  been 
offered  for  Essays  ;  and  persons  of  known  ability,  not  always  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  have  been  invited  to  deliver  lectures  before  it. 
Both  experiments  have  had  a  good  degree  of  success.  Some  of 
the  lectures  especially  have  been  admirably  suited  to  awaken  interest 
and  kindle  a  spirit  of  inquiry. 

There  has  been  gre^U;  improvement  in  our  printed  Transactions, 
both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  contents,  and  in  t3'po- 
graphical  and  literary  correctness. 

The  History  of  the  Society,  so  long  in  preparation,  is  now  sub- 
stantially finished.  It  embodies  a  vast  amount  of  information,  and 
will  be  not  only  a  minute  record  of  our  own  histor}-,  but  also  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  that  of  American  horticulture. 

The  Society  has  had  its  part  in  the  financial  depression  of  the 
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time,  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  degree  as  many  other  moneyed 
corporations.  The  restriction  of  income  arising  from  this  source 
and  from  the  failure  of  the  expected  dividend  from  Mount  Auburn, 
has  been  accepted  by  you  in  a  spirit  of  patience  and  wisdom  which, 
if  continued,  will  ensure  for  us  in  its  season  a  return  of  ample  pros- 
perity. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  leave  of  an  ofl3ce  in  which 
all  my  relations  with  you  have  been  pleasant  from  beginning  to  end- 
I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  good  will  and  friendliness  you  have 
shown  towards  me  throughout,  and  I  congratulate  you  no  less 
heartily  on  your  choice  of  my  successor.  This  choice  is  in  itself  a 
promise  of  continued  progress  and  fresh  honor.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  you  to  your  new  office. 

Mr.  Gray,  on  taking  the  chair,  delivered  the  annual  address,  as 
follows :  — 

Address  of  President  William*  Gray,  Jr. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Horticultural  Society : 

On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  oflSce  to  which  you  have  called 
me,  I  wish  first  to  express  my  sense  of  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred. It  is  a  place  of  responsibility  and  trust,  and  has  in  the 
past  been  filled  so  worthily  that  one  may  well  feel  anxious  lest  he 
fall  below  the  high  standard  which  his  predecessors  have  established. 
That  I  will  do  the  best  that  in  me  lies  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
is  all  that  I  can  say ;  and  to  enable  me  to  do  even  this,  I  ask  hearty 
and  cordial  assistance  from  you  all. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  past  with  which  you  are  familiar.  I 
would  rather  today  look  forward  and  see  what  in  the  future  de- 
mands our  attention  ;  and  first  in  regard  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Society. 

In  common  with  the  whole  country,  we  are  suflTering  from  the 
general  depression  of  business ;  this  affects  our  income,  and  the 
lessening  of  our  means  must  be  met  by  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  our  expenditures — a  law  which  cannot  be  evaded  with  impunity 
by  corporations  or  individuals.  This  enforced  economy  has,  how- 
ever, its  compensations  ;  it  shows  us  how  little  of  our  real  happiness 
depends  on  what  can  be  bought  with  money ;  it  forces  us  to  find  in 
ourselves,  or  in  our  previous  acquisitions,  elements  of  interest  not 
suspected  before  ;  it  will  bring  back  in  the  course  of  time,  perhaps 
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by  many  a  hard  experience,  some  of  the  habits  of  that  old  New 
England  thrift,  so  much  out  of  fashion  of  late.  With  us  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  salaries,  not  because  the  services  were  worth 
the  less,  but  because  we  could  not  pay  the  old  rates.  It  has  been 
accepted  cheerfully  by  those  most  concerned,  and  we  shall  all 
rejoice  when  the  time  comes  for  restoring  them  to  their  old  basis . 
The  Schedule  of  Prizes  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  a  consider- 
able saving  made  in  the  amount  offered  for  the  coming  year.  We 
should  remember  how  bountiful  our  Society  has  been  in  this  respect 
when  it  had  the  means.  The  schedule  of  prizes  for  1830  was 
$188,  this  has  been  increased  from  year  to  year  with  our  prosperity, 
until  in  1876  the  amount  was  $6,800.  For  1878  the  amount  is 
$4,575.  Let  us  all  look  to  it  that  there  be  no  falling  off  in  the  ex- 
hibitions. It  should  be  no  question  of  dollars  and  cents ;  it  is  a 
question  of  the  honor  of  our  Society,  which  I  trust  will  be  upheld 
by  its  sons  and  daughters  should  it  become  necessary  to  suspend 
the  prize  list  altogether. 

We  owe  a  debt  here  which  can  never  be  repaid ;  for  a  noble 
library,  which  few,  aa  individuals,  could  afford  to  own  ;  the  oppor- 
tunity week  by  week  of  seeing  so  much  that  is  rare  and  beautiful  in 
fruits  and  flowers ;  the  meeting  on  common  ground  with  those  f^om 
every  walk  in  life,  brought  together  by  a  common  love  of  Nature. 
And  to  many,  perhaps,  the  lessons  learned  here  have  developed 
tastes  which  have  been  the  sources  of  the  purest  and  highest  happi- 
ness of  their  lives. 

I  can  feel  no  misgiving  as  to  the  ftiture,  if  we  are  but  true  to 
ourselves.  Let  us  consider  what  to-day  is  necessary  to  success  in 
any  department  of  human  affairs.  I  should  sum  it  all  up  by  saying 
that  to  do  one  thing  and  that  well — better  if  possible  than  any  one 
else — in  other  words,  to  have  a  specialty  and  stand  or  fall  by  our 
success  in  that.  This  New  England  of  ours  is  growing  old ;  her 
fields,  never  rich,  are  less  productive  than  ever ;  her  sons  do  not 
take  kindly  to  a  farmer's  life ;  you  will  see  that  the  tide  of  popula- 
tion is  steadily  setting  towards  the  large  cities  and  manufacturing 
centres.  This  may  not  be  an  unmixed  evil,  but,  unless  the  old  out- 
of-door  life  is  replaced  by  some  taste  or  pursuit  which  shall  relax 
the  constant  strain  imposed  by  the  modern  system  of  society,  it 
seems  to  me  that  New  England  has  seen  her  best  days.  Such  re- 
laxation is  within  reach  of  us  all,  and  is  probably  practised  daily 
by  all  here. 
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I  woald  saj  to  you,  Do  what  the  manufacturers  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  doing — making  specialties  in  their  business.  In  the 
South,  dose  to  the  cotton  fields ;  in  the  West,  close  to  the  sheep 
farms,  factories  are  being  built  to  use  the  raw  material  where 
cheapest.  Oui-  factories,  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  dis- 
tance from  their  supplies,  are  making  finer  fabrics,  in  which  labor  is 
the  larger  part  of  the  cost,  using  less  cotton  and  wool,  and  more 
brains ;  and  this  must  continue  as  the  price  of  their  success. 

The  same  rule  I  hold  to  be  true  of  horticulture  ;  we  must  seek 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  With  glass  and  coal  and  skill  we  can 
rival  the  tropics  in  the  luxuriance  of  palm  and  fern,  and  set  winter 
at  defiance ;  but,  do  we  do  this  well,  that  is,  economically  and  to 
the  best  result  ?  I  should  have  to  answer.  No.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions, but  I  tliink  the  general  level  is  not  a  high  one.  People 
are  too  ambitious  ;  they  undertake  too  much  ;  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  their  love  of  plants  is  too  strong  for  their 
judgment,  and  they  fill  a  greenhouse,  or  plant  their  trees,  and  can 
never  afterwards  make  up  their  minds  to  thin  out.  But  whatever 
the  cause,  I  think  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  remedy  is  plain  if  we  will  but  apply  it.  The  sum  of  human 
knowledge  is  growing  unwieldly  ;  there  are  more  books  written  in  a 
year  than  can  be  read  in  a  lifetime  ;  the  real  work  is  done,  the  real 
success  attained,  by  those  who  give  their  lives  to  single  objects. 
And  this,  I  think,  is  what  we  should  do,  whether  horticulture  be 
the  business  of  our  life,  or  the  relaxation  from  other  pursuits — 
choose  one  department  of  it  and  excel  in  that ;  and  not  be  con- 
tent with  anything  short  of  the  highest  results  that  skill  and  energ}- 
and  a  single-hearted  devotedness  to  the  object  of  our  choice, 
whatever  that  may  be,  can  accomplish. 

In  closing,  I  must  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  friend  whom  I 
succeed  here,  as  a  striking  example  of  this  principle.  His  life- 
work  has  been  a  specialty  pursued  under  difficulties  that  none  can 
full}'  appreciate.  His  relaxation  has  been  in  various  specialties  at 
various  times.  His  histories  will  be  the  enduring  monument  of  his 
success  in  the  former,  and  in  the  latter,  we  all  know  how  easily  he 
has  been  first  among  us  in  whatever  he  has  undertaken. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  announced  the  death  of  Professor  Jared  P. 
Kirtland,  LL.  D.,  of  East  Rockport,  Ohio,  an  Honoraiy  Member 
of  this  Society,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years  ;  and  said 
that  Dr.  Kirtland  was  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  our  age,  and 
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for  hia  scientific  investigations  and  practical  labors  in  a  wide  field 
in  natural  history,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  he  has  left  a  fame 
rarely  achieved.  As  a  horticulturist  and  botanist,  he  has  been  con- 
stantly at  work  for  this  long  period,  and  his  success  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  is  widely  known,  and  the 
results  of  his  labors  are  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  and  orchards  of 
our  country.  He  gave  special  attention  to  crossing  the  grape, 
raspberry,  and  other  fruits,"  particularly  the  cherry.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  his  efforts  in  the  hybridization  of  the  tree  pseony, 
one  of  the  seedlings  of  which  he  dedicated  to  the  speaker.  He 
was  exceedingly  successful  in  grafting  and  budding  the  magnolia, 
and  has  left,  surrounding  his  residence,  very  large  trees  of  many 
rare  foreign  kinds  which  are  difiScult  to  propagate.  He  created  the 
Cleveland  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  was  for  a  long  course 
of  years  its  President.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  the  highest  recognition  of  scientific  labor 
known  to  the  New  World.  He  was  for  many  years  professor  in 
several  medical  schools,  and  was  President  of  the  Kirtland  Society 
of  Natural  History,  besides  filling  many  other  places  of  honor  and 
trust.  His  interest  in  Natural  History  commenced  in  his  youth, 
and  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  beasts,  birds 
and  fishes,  and  particularl}^  interested  in  the  artificial  production  of 
fish.  His  writings  on  the  various  branches  of  natural  history  have 
been  frequently  published  and  widely  read.  He  was  winning  in 
his  manners  and  benevolent  in  his  disposition.  His  great  age  was 
the  result  of  an  active,  well-ordered  life,  devoted  to  the  public  good, 
and  he  retained  his  interest  in  his  studies  to  its  close.  His  name 
will  be  cherished  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  his  time, 
and  his  example  is  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

Mr.  Wilder  then  offered  the  following  resolutions  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Kirtland : 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  in  common  with  the  public,  have  learned  with  deep  and 
sincere  regret  of  the  death  of  Jared  P.  Kirtland,  LL.  D.,  an  old 
and  highl}-  respected  Honorary  Member  of  this  Society. 

Besolved^  That  though  Dr.  Kirtland  had  arrived  at  an  age  not 
commonly  allotted  to  man,  we  regard  his  death  as  a  national  loss  ; 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  useful  men  that  our  country 
has  produced,  as  a  citizen,  a  man  of  science,  or  a  scholar.  Few 
have  left  such  enduring  memorials  of  industry,  intelligence,  and 
devotion  to  all  that  pertains  to  rural  art,  rural  taste,  and  himian 
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happiness,  as  he  has  left  in  his  writings  and  teachings.  Though  he 
is  gone,  he  still  speaks  to  us  in  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  his  works 
will  bless  his  countrymen  while  there  shall  be  among  them  a  lover 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  or  a  heart  to  advance  the  cause  of  science 
or  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Besolvedy  That  we  sympathize  with  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
Dr.  Kirtland  in  this  bereavement,  and  that  as  a  token  of  our  pro- 
found respect  for  his  memoirs  these  proceedings  be  entered  on  our 
records,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  his  family. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Kirtland 
commenced  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  that,  besides  receinng 
fVom  him  many  communications  for  the  ^  ^  Magazine  of  Horticulture,'* 
he  had  kept  up  an  interesting  private  correspondence  with  him. 
His  experiments  in  horticulture  showed  him  to  be  far  in  advance  of 
the  world  generally. 

.  Francis  Parkman  said  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Kirt- 
land when  he  was  seventy  years  old,  and  that  he  then  appeared  in 
the  fhU  vigor  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy'  and  enthu- 
siasm, 3^et  these  were  always  tempered  with  reason.  He  had  a 
robust  mind  in  a  robust  body.  He  was  thorough  in  everything, 
and  his  experiments,  especially,  were  exact,  for  they  were  conducted 
by  an  understanding  naturally  strong,  and  improved  by  careful 
training.  No  writer  is  so  complete  or  so  satisfactory  in  r^ard  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  magnolia ;  indeed,  the  discovery  of  the  ad-^ 
vantage  of  grafting  the  glauca,  and  other  species  of  smaller  growth, 
upon  the  more  robust  acuminata^  is  due  to  him.  He  was  such  a 
man  as  our  country  needs,  and  one  of  the  few  whose  loss  in  horti- 
culture may  be  regarded  as  a  national  loss. 
The. resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee,  reported 
a  recommendation  that  the  following  appropriations  be  made  for 
the  year  1878 : 

For  prizes, $4,575  00 

For  the  Library  Committee,  for  the  purchase  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,  binding  of  books 
and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Committee,         225  00 
For  the  Conunittee  on  Publication  and  Dis- 
cussion,             200  00 

For  a  portrait  or  bust  of  the  President  elect,         200  00 
For  a  testimonial  to  the  retiring  President,     .         150  00 
The  above  appropriations  were  unanimously  voted. 
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The  President  also  announced  the  appointment  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  of  Edwin  W.  Buswell  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  and 
Robert  Manning  as  Secretary. 

The  following  vote,  presented  by  William  C.  Strong,  was  unani- 
mously passed. 

Voted,  That  the   thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  our  . 
retiring  President,  Francis  Parkman,  for  the  valuable  services  ren- 
dered during  his  administration,  and  that  as  an  expression  of  our 
appreciation  of  these  services,  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  procure  and  present  to  Mr.  Parkman  a  suitable  testimonial. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  that  Committee,  W.  C.  Strong,  C.  M. 
Hovey,  and  Waldo  O.  Ross. 

On  motion  of  Hervey  Davis  it  was 

Voiedy  That  the  Prospective  Prize  of  sixt}'  dollars,  awarded  to 
John  B.  Moore,  for  the  Moore's  Early  Grape,  be  paid  out  of  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  prizes  for  the  year 
1877. 

W.  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussions, 
announced  that  the  Meetings  for  Discussion  would  be  resumed  on 
the  next  Saturday,  at  11  o'clock,  when  J.  W.  Pierce  would  read  a 
Prize  Essay  on  '*  Ripening  and  Marketing  Pears,"  to  be  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  when  this  meeting  adjourn  it  be  to 
Saturday,  January  19,  at  11  o'clock. 

Adjourned. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  12,  1878. 

A  Meeting  for  Discussion  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  William  C. 
Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion, 
presiding.  The  following  Prize  Essa}'  was  read  by  the  author, 
J.  W.  Pierce,  of  West  Millbur}-,  Mass. : 

Ripening  and  Marketing  Pears. 

The  pear  stands  next  to  the  apple  in  the  list  of  our  most  valuable 
domestic  fruits,  and  its  cultivation  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  with 
many  fruit  growers  there  is  a  disposition  to  lessen  the  production 
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of  apples,  owing  to  their  uncertainty  and  tendency  to  over  produc- 
tion in  years  of  plenty.  Although  the  supply  of  pears  has  hardly 
been  equal  to  the  demand,  and  until  within  a  few  years  thej'  have 
commanded  a  high  price, — and  even  now  a  superior  article  will 
bring  a  verj'  satisfactory  reward, — ^j'et  I  apprehend  that,  provided 
we  can  successfully  combat  the  blight,  a  few  years  hence  pears  will 
be  as  plenty  and  cheap  as  apples  are  in  ordinary  years.  I  notice 
that  there  are  more  young  pear  trees  commencing  to  bear,  and  more 
pear  orchards  being  planted  than  there  are  of  apples,  and  that 
man}'  orchardists  are  digging  up  their  apple  trees.  Certain!}-  an 
8oil8  adapted  to  their  growth^  pears  are  surer  and  more  productive, 
taken  one  year  with  another,  than  apples,  and  can  be  produced 
cheaper  by  the  barrel. 

But  while  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  in  favored  localities  is  easier 
than  that  of  apples,  the  proper  ripening  and  marketing  of  tlie  pear 
is  attended  witli  more  difficulty.  Indeed,  there  are  but  few  people 
who  know  how  to  handle  pears  so  as  to  ripen  them  in  a  way  to 
obtain  their  best  color  and  flavor,  and  to  bring  them  to  maturity  at 
just  the  most  desirable  time  ;  or  having  satisfactorily  ripened  them 
to  put  them  into  market  in  a  condition  to  obtain  the  best  returns. 
A  good  pear  may  be  ripened  so  as  to  be  solid,  juicy,  and  sweet, 
with  a  good  rich  color  to  its  skin,  or  it  may  be  made  corky,  insipid, 
and  rotten  at  the  core ;  or  again  it  may  be  shrivelled,  sour,  and 
unattractive,  and  these  diflTerent  conditions  may  all  be  obtained  the 
same  season,  and  from  fruit  gix>wn  on  the  same  tree.  This  being 
the  case,  the  importance  of  proper  ripening  will  readily  be  seen. 
While  different  yarieties  may  require  slightly  different  treatment, 
owing  to  their  individual  characteristics  and  the  season,  yet  the 
same  general  rules  will  apply  to  all.  I  believe  that  nearly  all  i)ear 
growers  agree  that  all  kinds  of  pears  should  be  picked  while  green, 
and  ripened  in  the  house,  but  at  just  what  time  they  should  be 
picked,  and  just  how  they  should  be  handled  to  ripen  them,  are  sub- 
jects on  which  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion. 

But  in  order  that  we  may  intelligently  understand  this  subject, 
let  us  see  what  this  ripening  process  is,  and  what  are  the  conditions 
essential  to  its  most  perfect  development. 

Chemists  tell  us  that  about  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  pear  is 
soluble  matter,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  a  trace  of  free 
acid,  and  twenty-three  hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  of  albu- 
minoids,   and    that    the    rest    of   the    soluble    matter    is    made 
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up  of  sugar,  starch,  cellalose,  dextrine,  and  other  farinaceous 
substances.  Now  this  ripening  process  is  a  saccharine  fermen- 
tation, and  is  analogous  to  the  malting  of  brewers'  grains.  In 
malting,  diastase  is  formed  by  a  change  of  albumen  in  the  grain, 
and  this  diastase  acts  as  a  ferment  on  the  starch,  gum,  and  cellulose 
of  the  barley,  and  changes  a  portion  of  these  substances  to  glucose 
or  grape  sugar.  In  the  ripening  of  pears,  the  vegetable  acids 
which  they  contain,  act  on  these  farinaceous  substances,  of  which 
the  pear  is  so  largely  composed,  and  if  the  fruit  is  removed  from 
the  trees  and  kept  at  a  temperature  which  favors  this  saccharine 
fermentation,  its  cellular  tissues  will  be  broken  down,  its  water  and 
aroma  set  free,  and  glucose  or  grape  sugar  will  be  fonned  from  its 
farinaceous  substances,  giving  us  a  sweet,  juicy,  high-flavored  pear. 
Now  what  we  want,  in  ripening  pears,  is  to  obtain  the  most  perfect 
development  of  this  fermentative  process,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  any  vinous  or  destructive  fermentation  whicli  would  destroy 
the  sugar  or  induce  decay.  We  also  want  to  have  the  fruit  as 
large  and  plump  as  possible,  avoiding  an}*  wilted  or  shrivelled 
appearance,  and  to  obtain  its  best  color — as  much  of  bright  straw 
color,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  as  possible.  Now  how  shall  we  make 
a  practical  application  of  these  principles  so  as  to  obtain  the 
desired  results  ? 

Summer  and  early  fall  pears  should  be  picked  just  before  the.y 
begin  to  turn,  and  when  they  are  nearly  grown  ;  should  be  handled 
with  great  care,  to  avoid  bruising,  and  should  be  placed  in  barrels 
or  boxes  in  a  room  or  cellar,  where  the  temperature  maj'  be  kept  at 
about  70°  and  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  maintained.  A  veiy 
dry  air  is  not  so  good,  as  it  absorbs  the  moisture  and  aroma  from  the 
fruit,  injures  its  flavor,  and  causes  it  to  wilt  and  shrivel  up.  After 
being  kept  in  such  a  room  a  few  days  they  will  begin  to  turn,  and 
some  of  them  will  mellow ;  then  they  should  be  sold  or  used  befoie 
they  soften.  The  boxes,  ban*els,  or  whatever  the}'  may  be  placed 
in,  should  be  covered  with  papers  to  exclude  the  light  and  prevent 
the  escape  of  the«aroma. 

Care  should  also  be  exercised  to  avoid  placing  them  so  deep  in 
barrels  or  heaps  as  to  allow  of  the  generation  of  much  internal 
heat,  which  might  carry  the  fermentation  too  high  and  destroy'  the 
fruit.  When  one  has  the  facilities  for  doing  so,  he  may  improve 
the  color,  and  possibly  the  flavor,  by  spreading  them  on  shelves 
between  old  newspapers.    This  ripening  between  papers,  on  shelves, 
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in  a  room  where  an  even  temperature,  and  the  right  d^ree  of 
moisture  can  be  maintained,  seems  to  give  the  most  satisfactorr 
results  of  any  method  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  manner 
in  which  early  pears  thus  treated  will  color,  is  truly  wonderful. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  lengthen  the  season  of  the  ripening  of 
some  of  our  earl}-  pears ;  especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  Bart- 
lett — which  seems  to  be  the  standard  summer  pear  for  marketing 
purposes — is  the  main  crop.  This  may  be  readily  done,  by  making 
two  or  more  pickings  from  each  tree,  with  several  weeks  between 
the  first  and  the  last  picking.  The  largest  and  ripest  should  be 
picked  first — ^as  soon  as  the  windfalls  will  ripen  and  be  good — ^and 
the  smaller  and  greener  ones  should  be  left  to  receive  the  additional 
sap  which  the  earlier  ones  would  have  appropriated.  Sometimes 
one  side  of  a  tree  will  be  much  earlier  than  the  other,  in  which 
case  the  earliest  side  should  be  picked  first. 

This  early  picking  should  be  ripened  off  at  once  by  the  process 
already  described,  only  observing  that  the  greener  the  fruit  the 
higher  temperature  it  will  require,  and  a  more  humid  atmosphere 
will  be  needed  to  pi*event  their  shrivelling.     Having  ripened  and 
disposed  of  this  early  crop,  another  picking  should  be  made  and 
served  in  a  similar  way,  leaving  the  greenest  on  the  trees  as  long 
as  they  will  keep  green.     Mulching  and,  where  practicable,  water- 
ing, will  help  to  prolong  their  season  by  keeping  up  the  vigor  of 
the  trees.     Most  summer  and  fall  pears  mav*  be  kept  best  by  leav- 
ing them  on  the  trees  as  long  as  they  will  hang  and  keep  green. 
I  have  tried  keeping  them  on  ice,  but  while  it  checked  their  ripen- 
ing, it  induced  decay  and  destroyed  the  life  of  the  pear,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  such  an  expression.     Certainly,  keeping  pears  a  long 
time  at  a  low  temperature  injures  their  ripening  properties.     By 
making  early  and  late  pickings  as  described,  we  ma}'  obtain  a  laiger 
crop  from  each  tree  and  sell  it  at  better  prices,  because  we  can  put 
part  of  them  into  market  earl}-,   before  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
received,  and  we  can  keep  a  part  of  the  crop  until  quite  late  and 
sell  when  the  rush  is  over,  thereby  obtaining  better  prices.     Splen* 
did  specimens  for  exhibition  purposes  may  be  obtained  by  leaving 
a  few  of  the  largest  and  fairest  specimens  on  the  tree  and  picking 
all  others  early  ;  then,  when  fully  grown,  pick  and  ripen  between 
papers  or  blankets,  as  the  weather  and  degree  of  ripeness  they  have 
attained  on  the  tree  may  require. 

A  great  many  people  pick  their  pears  too  green.     Such  pears 
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are  small,  and  they  will  shrivel  unless  ripened  with  great  care,  and 
they  lack  the  bod}'  and  flavor  of  those  which  are  fully  grown.  Late 
fall  and  winter  pears  should  be  left  on  the  trees  until  hard  frosts 
and  windy  weather  cause  them  to  fall ;  then  they  should  be  care- 
fully picked,  sorted,  and  packed  in  clean  barrels  and  stored  where 
the  temperature  can  be  kept  as  near  40°  as  possible  until  the  season 
of  ripening  has  arrived,  when  they  should  be  placed  between  wool- 
len blankets  in  a  room  where  an  even  temperature  of  as  near  70° 
as  possible  can  be  maintained,  and  they  will  soon  ripen  like  sum- 
mer pears. 

I  believe  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  so  many  people  to  satisfac- 
toril}-  ripen  winter  pears  is,  that  the  fruit  is  kept  and  ripened  at  so 
low  a  temperature  that  the  tendency  to  saccharine  fermentation  is 
destroyed,  instead  of  being  favored,  and  consequently  such  pears 
are  diy  and  tasteless. 

The  summa  s^immanim  of  this  whole  matter  is,  if  we  wish  to 
keep  pears  and  retard  their  ripening,  we  must  keep  them  in  a  still 
dry  air,  at  a  temperature  as  near  40°  as  it  is  possible.  But  when 
it  is  desirable  to  n\>en  them,  put  them  in  a  dark,  warm  place  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and  keep  them  covered 
to  exclude  the  light  and  retain  the  heat  and  gases  which  are  gene- 
rated. In  warm  weather  use  papers  for  a  covering,  and  in  cold 
weather  use  woollen  blankets. 

Marketing.  To  the  man  who  grows  pears  for  profit,  the  subject 
of  marketing  is  of  paramount  importance,  but  here  is  where  many 
fail.  They  can  produce  first  class  crops  in  abundance,  but  fail  to 
put  them  into  market  in  the  best  shape  and  at  just  the  right  time. 
The  best  way  to  market  a  crop  of  pears  depends  wevy  much  on  the 
quantity,  the  kinds,  and  the  distance  from  market,  as  well  as  the 
individual  tastes  of  the  producer. 

To  one  who  has  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  to  dispose  of,  and  who 
is  located  some  distance  from  a  large  market,  or  one  who  has  not 
anj'  taste  or  ability'  for  marketing,  I  would  recommend  to  ship 
them,  while  yet  hard,  to  some  reliable  fruit  dealer  in  one  of  our 
large  markets.  B^^  so  doing  he  may  obtain  his  money  in  a  mass 
and  save  a  large  amount  of  time.  Pears  sold  in  this  way  should 
be  carefully  sorted,  discarding  all  ripe  or  wormy  ones,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  knurly  or  undersized,  and  they  should  be  packed  in 
clean  barrels,  with  a  layer  of  choice  ones  laid  on  their  side  in  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel ;  then  fill  in  a  few  carefully  and  shake  down  ; 
3 
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then  more  and  shake  again,  and  when  even  full  after  it  is  thoroughly 
shaken,  press  the  head  in,  diive  the  hoops,  and  nail  the  head  in,  and 
line  it  with  pieces  of  old  hoops  or  gi-een  twigs  ;  then  turn  the  barrel 
over  and  mark  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  to  be  shipped,  as 
well  as  the  kind  and  qualit}'.  If  shipped  before  cold  weather,  or 
if  nearly  ripe,  the  barrel  should  have  holes  bored  in  it  to  admit  a 
circulation  of  air  and  prevent  the  fruit  from  heating  and  rotting. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  use  only  clean,  sweet  barrels, 
and  new  ones  should  be  used  when  the}'  can  be  obtained.  Pears 
will  readily  absorb  odors  from  the  barrel  or  whatever  the}'  ma}-  be 
packed  in.  Any  substance  which  will  absorb  moisture,  like  sugar 
or  salt,  will  induce  decay.  The  value  of  a  barrel  is  too  insignificant 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  pears  it  will  hold,  to  warrant  the 
use  of  doubtful  ones. 

When  small  quantities  are  to  be  sold  in  a  local  market,  it  is 
better  to  put  them  out  in  a  nearly  ripe  condition :  that  is  when 
they  just  begin  to  turn,  but  before  they  are  soft.  When  sold  in 
this  condition  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  handle  them  than  to 
pack  in  shallow  boxes  similar  to  those  used  by  market  gardeners 
for  the  sale  of  vegetables.  These  boxes  should  be  made  to  hold 
just  a  bushel  or  half  a  bushel  each  when  even  full,  and  the  bottoms, 
for  the  sake  of  ventilation,  should  be  made  of  battens  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  one  and  one-half  inches  wide,  with  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  spaces  between  them.  The  bushel  adopted  by 
our  government  contains  2,150.42  cubic  inches,  and  as  pears  as  well 
as  other  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold  by  heapetl  measure,  which 
amounts  to  al)out  five  pecks  even  measure,  we  must  add  one  peck  to 
the  standard,  which  will  give  2,688  cubic  inches  in  a  heaping  bushel. 
Now  a  box  made  eight  inches  deep  and  eighteen  wide  by  eighteen 
and  two-thirds  long,  will  hold  2,688  cubic  inches  even  full,  and  such 
boxes  may  be  packed  into  a  common  market  wagon  side  by  side 
and  as  high  as  is  desirable,  without  injury  to  the  fruit.  For  pears 
which  are  quite  ripe  it  would  be  better  to  use  half-bushel  lK)xes  of 
the  same  dimensions,  except  in  height,  which  should  be  only  four 
inches  instead  of  eight.  In  a  four  inch  deep  box,  mellow  pears 
may  be  safely  transported  quite  a  distance  in  a  spring  wagon. 

Common  baskets  should  by  all  means  be  avoided  for  handling 
ripe  or  nearly  ripe  fruit.  They  are  not  rigid  enough ;  they  are 
continually  changing  their  shape,  and  a  slight  movement  will  jam 
the.fniit  more  or  less.     Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  take  a  half- 
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bushel  of  pears  to  market,  when  they  are  nearlj'  ripe,  in  a  basket, 
and  failing — as  he  ought — to  sell  them,  carry  them  home  again  and 
see  what  they  look  like  the  next  day.  I  do  not  know  of  any  thing 
to  hold  fruit  for  market,  that  is  more  objectionable  than  a  common 
basket.  But  pears  packed  in  these  shallow  boxes,  with  openings 
in  the  bottom,  may  be  carried  to  market,  and  if  not  sold  can  be 
taken  home  again  without  injury.  For  convenience  of  handling, 
these  boxes  should  have  holes  cut  in  the  opposite  sides  for  handles. 
Whether  to  sell  wholesale  or  retail  is  a  matter  for  each  producer 
to  decide  for  himself,  and  must  depend  very  much  on  his  quantity 
of  fruit  and  distance  from  market,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  retailing  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  can  often  be  done 
more  cheaply  by  a  second  party  than  by  the  producer. 

Discussion. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Essay  the  Chairman  called  on  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  as  the  Nestor  of  pear  culture.  Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the 
maturity  of  fruits  depends  on  saccharine  fermentation,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentations.  To  prevent  these, 
and  preserve  the  fruit  in  all  its  beauty,  freshness,  and  flavor,  the 
temperature  must  be  uniform,  and  be  kept  below  the  point  at  which 
fermentation,  or  the  ripening  process,  commences.  It  was  well 
said  by  his  friend,  Robert  Manning,  some  3  ears  ago,  that  *'  the 
ripening  of  fruit  is  the  completion  of  the  chemical  process  by  which 
starch  is  transformed  into  sugar,  and  is  the  first  step  toward  fer- 
mentation and  decay ;  whatever  promot<3S  fermentation  will  hasten 
the  ripening  ;  whatever  retards  fermentation  will  tend  to  its  preser- 
vation." 

The  conditions  of  success  in  preserving  and  ripening  fruit  may 
be  briefly  stated  to  be  the  i)erfect  control  of  temperature,  light,  and 
moisture.  Various  fruit  houses  and  cellars  have  been  built  in  this 
and  other  countries  for  this  purpose,  and  all  experience  shows  that 
these  conditions  must  be  complied  with  or  success  cannot  be  at- 
tained. Hence  these  apartments  must  be  cool,  and  constructed  so 
as  at  pleasure  to  exclude  the  external  atmosphere.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  preserve  the  temperature  at  so  low  a  degree,  and  so 
long,  as  to  destroy,  especially  with  some  varieties  of  the  pear,  the 
vitality,  and  therefore  all  power  ever  to  resume  the  ripening  pro- 
cess.    Experience  proves  that  for  the  common  varieties  of  the  pear 
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about  40°  of  Fahrenheit  is  the  temperature  best  suited  to  hold  the 
ripening  process  in  equilibrium. 

The  proper  maturing  of  fruit  thus  preserved  demands  skill  and 
science.  Different  varieties  require  different  degrees  of  moisture 
and  heat,  according  to  the  firmness  of  the  skin,  the  texture  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  natural  activity  of  the  juices.  Thus,  some  varieties 
of  the  pear  will  ripen  at  a  low  temperature  and  in  a  comparatively 
dry  atmosphere,  while  others,  like  the  Easter  Beurre,  are  improved 
by  a  warm  and  humid  air.  Some  varieties  of  the  pear,  ripening 
with  dilficulty  and  formerly  esteemed  onl}-  second  rate,  are  now 
pronounced  of  excellent  quality,  because  the  art  of  maturing  them 
is  better  understood. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  these  remarks,  like  his  own  experience,  had 
special  reference  to  the  apple  and  pear,  though  the  principles  laid 
down  were  doubtless  susceptible  of  more  extensive  application. 
Fruits  designed  to  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  should  be 
gathered  with  great  care  some  days  before  the  ripening  process 
commences,  especially  summer  pears.  A  summer  pear  ripened 
on  the  tree  is  generally  inferior.  In  respect  to  these,  Mr.  Barry, 
when  editor  of  the  "  Horticulturist,"  so  aptly  expressed  the  views 
of  the  speaker  that  h9  used  his  language :  ^^  The  process  of  ripening 
on  the  tree,  which  is  the  natural  one,  seems  to  act  upon  the  fruit 
for  the  benefit  of  the  seed,  as  it  tends  to  the  formation  of  woody 
fibre  and  farina.  When  the  fruit  is  removed  from  the  tree  at  the 
ver}-  commencement  of  ripening,  and  placed  in  a  still  atmosphere, 
the  natural  process  seems  to  be  counteracted,  and  sugar  and  juice 
are  elaborated  instead  of  fibre  and  farina.  Thus,  pears  which 
become  mealy  and  rot  at  the  core,  when  left  on  the  tree  to  ripen, 
become  juicy,  melting,  and  delicious,  when  ripened  in  the  house." 

O.  B.  Had  wen  thought  that  pears  required  much  skill  in  ripening, 
and  that  but  few  varieties  should  be  kept  in  the  house  at  a  time. 
With  pears,  as  with  grapes,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  those 
who  give  special  attention,  to  their  ripening.  The  further  he  went 
in  pear  culture,  the  more  he  was  con^nnced  that  to  grow  pears 
profitably  not  more  than  three  or  four  varieties  should  be  cultivated. 

Robert  Manning  spoke  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  late 
John  Gordon,  an  extensive  pear  grower,  that  the  color  of  pears 
was  brought  out  better  when  they  were  covered  with  woollen  cloths 
than  when  any  other  material  was  used.  He  had  seen  similar  views 
expressed  in  print  b}'  others,  and  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  wool- 
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len  cloths  might  possibly  produce  some  specific  effect  in  heightening 
the  color  of  the  fruit.  He  inquired  Mr.  Pierce's  views  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  Pierce  had  not  observed  any  special  effect  on  the  color  from 
the  use  of  woollen  cloths.  He  had  used  them  only  in  cold  weatlier 
to  keep  the  fruit  warm. 

Robert  Murray  had  generally  been  successful  in  keeping  pears, 
but  this  3'ear  they  had  not  kept  so  well  as  usual.  He  put  them  in 
boxes  and  kept  them  in  a  cool  place,  and  brought  them  into  a 
warmer  room  to  ripen  them.  The  Winter  Nelis  was  very  fine,  and 
ripened  earlier  than  usual,  though  they  shrivelled.  The  Sieulle 
dropped  its  leaves,  yet  the  fruit  ripened.  In  previous  seasons  he  had 
kept  the  Beurre  d'Anjou  until  March,  but  this  year,  with  the  same 
care,  they  were  all  gone  two  months  before  that  time.  He  did  not 
understand  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  their  ripening.  He  placed 
Lawrence  pears  in  a  box  in  a  cold  shop,  and  covered  them  loosely, 
and  though  they  must  have  been  frozen,  in  January  every  one  of 
them  was  perfect. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  his  pears  kept  better  this  season  than  usual, 
though  some,  left  out-doors  in  heaps  for  a  time,  shrivelled. 

Mr.  Murray  said  that  he  gathered  his  pears  towards  the  close  of 
October;  last  fall  they  remained  on  the  trees  longer  than  usual. 
He  allowed  no  air  to  strike  the  fruit  after  it  was  gathered. 

Aaron  Davis  Capen  said  that  after  planting  his  trees  he  did  not 
force  them,  for  he  believed  that  some  growers  were  forcing  their 
trees  too  much,  and  he  thought  that  his  had  done  better  than  with 
excessive  culture.  He  had  a  neighbor  who  cultivated  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  fruit  was  worthless.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Murray  speak  of  his  failures,  for  he  had  failed  himself,  but  only 
through  negligence.  He  had  coramonl}'  left  his  pears  out  late — 
until  the  snow  came ;  but  this  jxar  he  put  them  into  the  cellar 
earlier,  where  the}'  were  more  exposed  to  air  and  warmth,  and  con- 
sequently decayed  earlier.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Society  held  the  last  week  in  March,  about  eight  j'ears  ago,  he  ex- 
hibited Passe  Colmars  in  good  preservation.  He  had  kept  Beurre 
d*Aremberg  and  Winter  Nelis  to  the  end  of  March,  but  this  year 
the  Winter  Nelis  were  all  gone  the  first  of  January.  He  had  had 
very  handsome  specimens  of  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  which  he  kept  in 
the  cellar,  until  they  were  wanted  for  market,  when  they  were 
placed  near  a  stove  in  a  warm  room  and  colored  beautifully. 
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Mr.  Wilder  said  that  to  ripen  pears  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring 
them  into  a  higher  temperature — 50°  and  upwards — and  keep  them 
from  the  light. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  better  quality  could  not  be  obtained 
by  special  methods  with  some  varieties,  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield  for 
instance. 

Mr.  Wilder  answered  the  Chairman's  question  in  the  affirmatiTC. 

Mr.  Murray  had  never  thought  much  of  the  Vicar,  but  this  year 
he  had  some  fine  specimens,  which  were  brought  into  the  cellar  near 
the  furnace  to  ripen,  and  colored  up  beautifully,  so  as  to  look  very 
tempting,  but  they  were  worthless  for  eating. 

Alexander  Dickinson  had  found  that  when  proper  care  is  given 
to  it  the  Vicar  is  a  nice  pear.  They  are  finer  on  quii\ce  stocks 
than  on  pear  roots,  but  are  apt  to  over  bear  on  the  quince,  and 
must  be  thinned.  If  rightly  handled  they  are  one  of  the  best  pears 
—  he  thought  more  of  them  now  than  ever  l>efore ;  when  well  ripened 
up  they  &re  nearly  equal  to  Beurre  d'Anjou. 

Mr.  MuiTay  said  that  he  had  one  tree  and  that  was  all  he  wanted. 
He  considered  it  the  most  worthless  of  all  pears. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  he  kept  them  in  a  stable  where  it  was 
cool  and  shady,  and  never  picked  them  over  until  they  were  sold. 
When  well  ripened  they  look  ver)'  much  like  Bartletts. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  A.J.  Downing  once  asked  him  what  pear 
he  would  plant  if  he  were  restricted  to  one  variety-,  and  he  replied 
'*  the  Vicar."  The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club,  after  five 
yeare'  discussion  agreed  on  eighteen  pears  as  most  desirable  for 
cultivation,  and  the  Vicar  was  one.  Messre.  Walker,  Cabot,  and 
Lovett,  who  were  experienced  pomologists,  diflfere<l  at  first,  but 
tinalh'  agreed.  Mr.  Wilder  said  the  Vicar  is  sometimes  all  but  first 
rate.  It  has  more  aroma  than  any  other  pear,  and  has  sold  for 
from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per  dozen  ;  but  this,  it 
must  be  i*emembere<l,  was  a  long  time  ago. 

E.  W.  Wood  said  that  five  years  ago  the  Xewton  Horticultural 
Society  recommended  twenty  varieties  of  jjears,  of  which  the  Vicar 
was  one,  but  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  including  it,  and  he 
then  (juoted  the  opinion  expressed  by  Samuel  Walker  and  just  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Wilder.  But  the  si>eaker  said  he  had  never  been 
able  to  gmw  it  of  gcxxi  quality ;  the  trees,  especially  dwarfs,  set  a 
great  cro]),  but  his  never  matured  so  as  to  make  a  first  class  table 
pear.     In  January,  IS 74,  Mr.  Dickinson  took  the  first  prize  for 
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winter  pears,  one  of  his  varieties  being  the  Vicar,  and,  in  the 
accompanying  statement,  said  that  they  had  been  kept  in  his 
bam  covered  with  hay. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  this  year  he  had  kept  them  in  boxes ; 
he  had  never  had  another  opportunity  to  keep  them  in  hay. 

Mr.  Wood  spoke  of  a  gentleman  in  Qiiincy  who  asked  fifteen 
dollars  per  barrel  for  his  Vicars  [Mr.  Wilder  said  that  he  had 
sometimes  got  twenty  dollars  for  his] ,  and  who  meant  to  set  out 
five  hundred  trees  next  year,  but  partly  for  stocks,  as  it  is  the  best 
of  all  growers.  It  will  grow  like  the  Baldwin  apple.  He  had  had 
trees  on  the  quince  root  make  good  pear  roots  in  four  years. 

Mr.  Pierce  said  that  he  would  leave  pears  on  the  tree  as  long  as 
he  could  safely. 

Mr.  Dickinson  remarked  that  the  Vicar  should  be  planted  on  a 
warm  gravelly  loam,  in  a  sunny  place.  It  will  not  produce  good 
fruit  on  a  clay  soil. 

Mr.  Capen  formerly  had  a  neighbor  who  thought  the  Vicar  not 
fit  to- eat,  but  before  he  died  he  acknowledged  its  excellence.  He 
had,  himself,  two  trees,  one  of  which  never  produced  a  good  pear, 
and  the  difference  could  not  have  been  caused  by  the  soil. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  his  friend  Dr.  Burnett,  while  travelling  in 
the  West  the  present  winter  found  Vicars  selling  for  a  shilling  each, 
and  as  good  as  any  pear.     They  were  of  California  growth. 

Fred  W.  Kelsey  thought  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  the  Vicar 
could  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words — if  well  grown  they  are  magnif- 
icent; if  poorl3'  gi'own  the}'  are  worthless.  The  top  of  the  tree 
should  be  kept  open  and  thin  to  admit  the  sun  and  air. 

Mr.  Manning  thought  the  soil  a  very  important  point.  lie 
agreed  with  Mr.  Dickinson  that  good  Vicars  could  not  be  produced 
on  a  cold,  damp,  or  claye}'  soil ;  but  on  a  warm  soil,  well  exposed  to 
the  sun,  they  acquire  a  red  cheek,  and  will  '' yellow  up"  well  and 
be  of  fair  quality. 

John  B.  Moore  said  the}'  would  not  always  produce  fruit  of  good 
quality  on  warm  soils.  He  had  plenty  of  sand  and  giavel,  and 
had  thinned  the  fruit  and  grown  it  large,  and  then  had  to  sell  them 
for  one  dollar  per  bushel.  He  preferred  a  first  rate  i)ear ;  the  Vicar 
is  simply  a  cooking  pear.  Mr.  Dickinson  would  not  say  it  is  as 
good  as  Beurre  d*Anjou  or  Winter  Nelis.  The  speaker  had  had 
crops  of  forty  or  fifty  bushels,  and  the  quicker  he  sold  them  the 
more  money  he  got.  He  meant  to  graft  his  trees  with  other 
varieties. 
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Samuel  Hartwell  had  been  unfortunate  in  ripening  his  Vicars 
until  this  year.  He  gathered  the  crop  on  the  1 0th  of  November, 
kept  them  in  a  cool  room  for  al>out  a  month,  and  then  carried  them 
into  a  cool,  dr}*  cellar,  and  though  they  are  now  all  gone,  they  were 
all  eaten  and  were  ver\'  nice. 

N.  B.  White  said  that  if  no  other  pear  could  be  grown  he  would 
plant  Vicars.  His  soil  was  cold  and  he  sold  his  Vicars  for  two 
dollars  and  a  half  per  barrel.  Thinning  will  make  a  difference, 
but  people  generally'  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  it. 

CM.  Hovey  said  that  all  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  were 
coiTect.  Years  ago,  when  we  had  not  so  man}'  good  pears  as  we 
have  now,  the  Vicar  was  valuable,  but  now  the}'  are  not  worth 
canying  to  market.  California  specimens  have  been  sold  for  three 
dollars  per  bushel.  He  had  Vicars  as  good  this  year  as  they  ever 
were,  but  they  will  not  compare  with  other  winter  pears,  and  can 
now  be  considered  as  scarcel}'  worth  growing. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  Mr.  Hove^-'s  soil  had  a  clay  bottom, 
and  he  did  not  think  you  could  raise  a  good  Vicar  on  it.  The  trees 
must  be  well  manured  and  kept  in  a  good  growing  state.  If  allowed 
to  grow  too  thick  there  will  be  black  spots  on  the  fniit,  which  is 
verj-  objectionable.  He  sold  his  this  jear  for  three  dollars  per 
bushel,  which  is  aXxmt  as  much  as  he  could  get  for  anything. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Hovey  and  Mr.  Dickinson  had 
nm  neck  and  neck  in  exhibiting  pears  for  premium. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  all  the  different  opinions  which  had  been 
expressed  were  honest.  Mr.  Dickinson's  Vicars  must  have  been 
letter  than  Mr.  Moore's.  We  do  not  say  that  it  will  succeed  well 
ever}' where. 

Mr.  Murray  said  that  his  trees  grow  on  a  warm,  gravelly  soil, 
and  four  years  ago  he  had  a  bushel  of  fine  ones,  which  about  the 
middle  of  Februar}*  he  sold  for  four  dollars ;  but  the  buyer  after- 
wards told  him  he  could  not  sell  him  any  more  of  that  rubbish. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith  did  not  consider  it  the  best  pear,  but  one  of 
the  best.  His  finest  sj^cimens  were  sent  to  the  table  and  the 
others  were  used  for  cooking. 

Mr.  Hovey  alluded  to  the  fruit  house  built  in  Cambridge,  on 
Professor  Nyce's  plan,  some  years  ago,  and  said  that  he  had  never 
put  any  pears  into  it  but  once,  as  he  had  found  that  pears  in  winter 
are  of  no  great  value  as  a  market  product.  Fruit  kept  well  there, 
however,  and  Soekels  were  quite  plentiful  in  our  market  and  of  good 
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quality  as  late  as  January,  supplying  the  demand  so  that  the 
Dana's  Hovey  would  not  command  much  more  than  half  the  ordi- 
nary price.  So  far  as  respects  keeping  pears  the  process  is 
successful,  but  the  value  doubtful. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  the  fruit  house  pays,  and  is  a  good  thing 
if  managed  properlj-.  Some  kinds  do  better  in  it  than  others ; 
among  these  are  the  Bartlett  and  Beurre  d'Anjou.  Beurre  Bosc 
and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  will  not  do.  Bartletts  sold  for  five  and 
six  dollars  per  bushel,  but  they  lose  their  flavor  after  a  time.  As 
much  or  more  fruit  is  put  into  the  fruit  house  as  ever,  but  it  is  not 
managed  on  Prof.  Nyce's  sj'stem. 

The  Chaii-man  announced  that  next  Saturday  William  D.  Phil- 
brick  would  read  a  Prize  Essay  on  "  Bottom  Ileat." 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  19,  1878. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  bolden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Gray  in  the  chair. 

The  following  vote  was  unanimously  passed : 
Voted^  That  the  vote  passed  November  3d,  1877,  concerning  the 
Treasurer's  Report,  be  repealed. 

E.  W.  Buswell  read  his  Annual  Report  as  Treasurer,  including 
the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee, 

The  following  vote,  offered  by  John  C,  Hove}',  and  seconded  by 
Francis  Parkman,  was  unanimously^  passed  : 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  is  hereby  directed  to 
keep  a  complete  record  of  all  awards  made  b}-  the  Committees  on 
Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetabley,  in  a  book  or  books  kept  for  that 
purpose ;  and  that  the  Chairpaan  of  each  CoDMuittee  named  is 
directed  to  furnish  the  Secretp,ry  with  a  copy  of  all  awards  imme- 
diately after  each  exhibition, 

W.  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  presented  the  list  of  Prizes  for  Essays  for  the  yesn 
1878,  which  was  read  by  the  President. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday ^  February  2. 
4 
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MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

The  following  Essay,  for  which  a  prize  had  been  awarded,  was 
read  by  the  writer,  William  D.  Philbrick,  of  Newton  Centre, 
Mass. : 

Bottom  Heat — Its  BENEFrrs  and  Methods. 

By  the  term  "  bottom  heat,"  as  used  by  gardenei-s,  is  described 
the  application  of  artificial  heat,  of  whatever  kind,  to  the  soil  in 
which  plants  are  grown,  or  in  which  seeds  or  cuttings  are  started 
into  growth  under  glass,  in  the  autumn,  winter,  or  spring.  It  is 
called  bottom  heat  to  distinguish  it  from  the  heat  of  the  air  over 
the  soil,  which  is  maintained,  in  general,  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  that  of  the  soil.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  subject  to 
considerable  variation,  incident  to  the  effect  of  sunlight  or  of 
cold  winds  upon  the  glass,  while  bottom  heat,  or  the  heat  of  the 
soil,  should  be  kei)t  more  uniform. 

It  is  very  difficult,  during  the  severe  weather  of  our  winter  and 
early  spring,  to  start  into  growth  tender  and  tropical  seeds  and 
cuttings,  without  the  application  of  bottom  heat.  The  earth 
must  be  maintained  for  weeks  together  at  a  temperature  never  less 
than  60°,  even  during  the  long,  windy  nights,  when  the  thermometer 
outside  may  indicate  several  degrees  below  zero.  If  heat  is  applied 
by  artificial  methods  only  to  the  air  over  the  bed,  it  is  not  found  so 
easy  to  prevent  the  bed  from  becoming  chilled  by  the  cold  earth 
underneath,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  has  a  temperature  of 
not  far  from  40°. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  bottom  heat,  are 
limited  almost  wholly  to  the  kinds  of  work  mentioned  above,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  less  and  less  apparent  in  proportion  to  the 
hardiness  of  the  plants  or  seeds  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and 
to  be  less  and  less  needed  as  the  warm  weather  advances. 

Thus  the  gardener  finds  bottom  heat  essential  in  starting  the 
seeds  of  early  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg  plants,  cucumbers,  and 
melons,  and  in  rooting  cuttings  of  coleus,  fuchsia,  heliotrope,  ver- 
bena, and  other  tender  plants  in  early  spring ;  while  the  hardier 
lettuce  and  radish  seeds,  and  cuttings  of  geraniums  will  grow  more 
healthily  without  bottom  heat  as  soon  as  the  severe  weather  is  past. 
Cuttings  of  all  kinds  are  rooted  in  cool  weather  much  more  rapidly 
by  means  of  it  than  is  possible  in  any  other  manner. 
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This  is  because  we  wish  to  stimulate  a  growth  of  roots,  before 
the  growth  of  leaves,  and  to  do  this  we  need  to  keep  the  soil  at  ten 
or  fifteen  degrees  higher  temperature  than  the  air  over  the  bed. 
This  relation  of  temperature  of  the  air  to  that  of  the  bed  is  not 
difficult  to  maintain  in  the  cool  weather  of  winter  and  early  spring, 
and  as  this  is  the  season  when  ^e  wish  to  multiply  our  stock  of 
l)edding  and  other  plants  for  spring  planting,  it  is  at  this  season 
that  the  gardener  finds  most  use  for  his  cutting  bench.  When  the 
temperature  is  kept  uniformly  at  the  right  point,  the  rapidity  and 
certainty  with  which  the  cuttings  root  is  astonishing.  The  soft 
wooded  plants  will  root  in  about  six  daj^s  and  the  harder  ones  in 
ten  or  twelve,  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  failures. 

In  order  to  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  by 
the  bright  sunlight  in  fine  days  in  spring,  it  is  usual  to  construct 
the  cutting  bench  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  greenhouse,  with  a 
partition  or  shade  to  cut  off  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  which  would 
defeat  our  pui*pose  by  wilting  the  tops  of  the  cuttings  before  they 
are  rooted ;  such  precautions  in  avoiding  the  sunlight  are  not 
needed,  however,  in  starting  seeds,  as  young  seedling  plants  have 
roots  enough  to  endure  the  heat,  if  well  watered  and  aired. 

Wherever  bottom  heat  is  used  the  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  bed  is  rapid,  and  frequent  watering  is  necessary,  especially 
in  clear  and  windy  weather.  This  should  be  attended  to  at  least 
once  a  day. 

When  plants  are  hardy,  or  well  established  in  their  roots,  and 
when  the  temperature  of  the  bed  in  which  the  roots  grow,  and  the 
air  above  it,  are  easily  kept  at  a  proper  temperature  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  plants  to  be  grown,  there  will  be  no  advantage  gained 
by  bottom  heat ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  will  be  found  to  foster  a 
tender,  rapid  growth,  and  the  bed  will  need  so  much  care  as  regards 
watering  and  regulating  the  temperature,  that  it  is  best  to  do 
without  it  whenever  practicable. 

The  methods  in  use  for  obtaining  and  applj-ing  bottom  heat,  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes,  depending  upon  the  source 
of  heat,  whether  from  fermenting  animal  and  vegetable  refuse,  or 
from  fire. 

Where  fermenting  material  is  chosen  it  is  most  common  to  make 
use  of  horse  dung,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  forest  leaves,  refuse 
hops  from  the  brewery,  or  tan  bark  from  the  tan  yard.  Horse 
duDg,  fresh  from  the  stable,  is  the  best  material  known,  and  where 
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obtainable  in  sufficient  quantit}'  is  generality  used  in  preference  to 
an}'  other  material ;  when  it  is  ver)'  strawy  it  will  be  improved  for 
heating  purposes  by  an  admixture  of  nearly  an  equal  bulk  of  wet 
forest  leaves,  or  of  waste  hops  fresh  from  the  brewery  ;  but  when 
the  straw  litter  is  not  in  excess,  the  manure  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  stable  is  in  the  best  order  for  a  hot-bed.  It  should  be  carted 
from  the  stable  before  it  has  had  time  to  become  heated  to  excess, 
and  piled  in  a  heap  of  several  cords  upon  the  farm,  and  when  the 
fermentation  has  fairly  commenced,  but  has  not  continued  over  two 
days,  the  manure  will  be  in  prime  order  for  use. 

As  manure  heat  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  working  hot-beds, 
the  method  adopted  by  the  best  gardeners  deserves  description. 

The  bed  is  prepared  in  the  fall,  in  a  sheltered  and  well  drained 
situation.  The  south  or  southeast  side  of  a  high  fence  is  the  best 
place  ;  the  land  is  prepared  by  enriching  with  manure  and  repeat4?d 
plowing  to  work  it  fine.  In  November  the  planks  are  put  down, 
the  back  plank  being  placed  three  feet  from  the  fence.  It  should  be 
twelve  inches  wide,  and  the  front  one  ten  inches  wide  ;  the  distance 
between  the  planks  should  be  six  feet,  outside  measure,  so  as  to  be 
covered  by  three  by  six  feet  sashes.  The  front  plank  should  be 
five  inches  lower  at  its  upper  edge  than  the  rear  plank,  so  as  to 
give  five  inches  pitch  to  the  glass ;  the  planks  should  be  nearh^ 
level  as  to  the  length  of  the  bed,  as,  when  one  end  is  higher  than 
the  other,  the  high  end  always  works  warmer  than  the  other. 
The  planks  are  held  in  place  by  stakes  made  of  pickets  four 
inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick,  sharpened,  and  driven  into  the 
ground  by  the  help  of  an  iron  bar  and  maul,  and  nailed  to  the 
outside  of  the  planks  with  tenpenny  nails.  The  planks  will  need 
to  be  braced  apart  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  rods  to  keep  them 
at  the  proper  distance  asunder,  so  that  the  sashes  may  fit  closely. 

The  bed  thus  prepared  is  covered  over  with  leaves,  eel-grass,  or 
other  coarse  litter  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  keep  out  frost ;  it  can  be 
uncovered  and  put  in  use  at  any  time  during  the  winter  when 
needed. 

It  must  be  prepared  a  few  days  before  wanted  for  use  in  order  to 
get  the  manure  working  well  and  the  bed  warm.  The  preparation 
is  done  thus :  the  loam  is  excavated  for  six  feet  in  length  at  one 
end  of  the  bed  until  the  pit  is  twenty  to  thirty  inches  deep  below 
the  top  of  the  planks,  the  depth  being  regulated  by  the  depth  of 
manure  and  loam  required,  which  varies  with  the  severity  of  the 
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season  and  the  nature  of  the  plants  for  which  the  bed  is  intended. 
The  loam  taken  from  the  first  six  feet  in  length  of  the  bed  is  to  be 
carted  to  the  other  end  to  be  used  in  covering  the  manure  on  the 
last  six  feet.  Hot  manure  from  the  heap  should  now  be  carted  into 
the  pit  and  carefully  spread  and  tramped  down ;  the  depth  required 
"will  vary  from  six  or  eight  inches  in  spring  to  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  winter.  The  loam  from  the  next  six  feet  in  the  length  of  the 
bed  should  be  immcfdiately  thrown  on  to  the  hot  manure,  and  sashes 
placed  over  it,  and  the  excavation  thus  made  filled  with  manure 
as  before,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  bed  is  completed. 
The  depth  of  loam  thrown  over  the  manure  will  vary  with  the  work 
required,  hardy  plants,  such  as  lettuce  and  radishes,  requiring 
eight  or  ten  inches  for  thrifty  growth  ;  while  the  depth  needed  for 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  other  tender  plants  will  be  only  six  inches  ; 
the  less  the  depth  of  loam  used  the  more  the  heat  of  the  manure 
is  felt  by  the  plants,  and  the  more  care  will  be  required  to  water 
sufficiently  often. 

Where  a  considerable  depth  of  manure  is  used  with  a  light  cov- 
ering of  loam,  in  preparing  for  tropical  plants,  the  heat  for  the 
first  few  days  is  apt  to  be  excessive,  and  care  will  be  needed  in 
airing  the  bed  both  day  and  night,  to  prevent  destruction  of  the 
plants  ;  the  excess  of  heat  generally  passes  off  after  the  first  week. 

A  well  made  hot-bed  will  retain  considerable  heat  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  from  the  time  it  is  started.  The  heat  gradually  subsides 
from  the  time  of  beginning,  and  this  is  not  objectionable  in  the 
spring,  when  the  weather  is  constantly  growing  warmer,  and  the 
bottom  heat  is  less  and  less  needed. 

In  the  severe  weather  of  winter,  however,  the  hot-bed  is  rather 
difficult  to  manage,  and  unless  fully  twelve  inches  of  manure  is 
used  the  heat  will  sometimes  become  exhausted  before  warm  weather 
comes  and  cause  trouble.  In  fact  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  care 
is  required  to  run  hot-beds  sucessfully  in  winter. 

When  a  constant  temperature  of  60°  to  70°  degrees  of  bottom 
heat  is  required  in  a  greenhouse  for  a  considerable  time,  the  use  of 
fire  heat  will  be  found  much  more  convenient  and  satisfactory. 

The  smoke  flue  is  the  simplest  form  of  heating  apparatus,  but  is 
open  to  objection  from  the  high  temperature  of  the  parts  near  the 
fire  as  compared  with  the  more  remote  parts,  and  where  large 
greenhouses  are  required,  the  heating  is  done  much  more  satisfac- 
torily by  hot  water  i)1pes.  Another  objection  to  the  flue  is  the  risk 
of  fire  from  the  hot  brickwork  near  the  furnace. 
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Where  bottom  heat  is  to  be  obtained  by  fire  it  wiU  be  needftil  to 
box  the  flue  or  heating  pipes,  and  the  bed  of  earth  or  sand  over 
the  boxing  is  best  supported  by  slate  stones,  which  are  both  dorabk 
and  good  conductors  of  heat.  The  boxing  should  be  provided 
with  ventilators  to  be  left  open  in  severe  weather  when  there  is  risk 
of  freezing  the  house. 

When  it  is  desired  to  root  a  few  tender  cuttings,  or  to  start  trop- 
ical seeds  in  a  greenhouse  which  is  kept  cool  for  the  healthy  growth 
of  hardy  plants,  it  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  parting  off  a 
portion  of  the  house  with  cui-tains  of  cotton  cloth,  so  as  to  avoid 
airing  the  warm  bed  too  freely  when  the  rest  of  the  house  requires 
air.  The  bed  can  be  kept  warm  readily  by  placing  under  it  eight 
inches  of  hot  manure  as  described  for  a  hot-bed. 

This  plan  is  often  pursued  by  those  gardeners  who  raise  lettuce 
and  cucumbers  in  greenhouses  ;  it  is  desirable  to  start  the  cucumber 
seed  while  the  lettuce  is  growing,  so  as  to  have  good  cucumber 
plants  by  the  time  the  lettuce  is  cleared  away  ;  the  different  habits 
of  the  lettuce  and  cucumber,  one  of  which  is  impatient  of  heat, 
and  the  other  of  cold,  render  it  difficult  to  accomplish  the  feat  of 
making  them  thrive  together  without  some  such  contrivance  as 
that  described  above. 

Bottom  heat  is  not  recommended  for  forcing  lettuce  in  green- 
houses as  was  the  practice  some  years  ago,  experience  having 
proved  that  it  grows  better  without  it. 

Discussion. 

F.  L.  Harris  said  that  all  gardeners  are  advocates  of  bottom 
heat,  but  that  we  lose  a  great  deal  by  using  cold  water  for  water- 
ing. He  would  have  the  water  twenty'  degrees  warmer  than  the 
atmosphere.  Instead  of  using  it  at  38°  or  40**,  the  usual  tempera- 
ture of  cisterns,  he  would  have  it  from  70**  to  SO**.  Mr.  Harris 
pointed  to  a  remarkably  fine  plant  of  Codogyne  cristata  exhibited 
by  him,  and  said  that  he  would  on  no  account  use  water  of  the 
temperature  of  an  ordinary  cistern  to  water  it.  He  regarded  this 
point  as  of  the  highest  importance. 

John  C.  Hovey  thought  every  cultivator  should  understand  the 
rule  that  in  watering  any  plant  the  water  should  be  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  natural  habitat  of  that  plant. 

Mr.  Philbrick  said  that  the  point  is  well  understood  b}'  gardeners. 
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He  draws  water  from  the  heating  pipes,  choosing  a  time  when  the 
temperature  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  He  had  known  beds  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  spoiled 
by  the  use  of  cold  water. 

H.  Weld  Fuller  spoke  of  a  simple  apparatus  which  he  uses  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery  to  take  the  chill  from  the  water 
in  an  elevated  cistern.  It  consists  of  a  coil  of  annealed  copper 
pipe,  placed  around  the  smoke  funnel  of  a  Hitchings  boiler,  out- 
side and  at  its  base,  there  connecting  with  a  half-inch  lead  pipe 
which  leads  down  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  while  the  upper  end 
of  the  coil  is  connected  with  a  lead  pipe  extending  into  the  higher 
portion  of  the  water  in  the  tank,  and  there  by  a  movable  coupling, 
carrying  the  heated  water  to  a  float  with  a  downward  finger-vent 
which  is  always  under  the  surface  and  rises  and  falls  with  the  water 
in  the  cistern  to  keep  up  the  greatest  circulation,  the  principle  being 
the  same  as  that  which  keeps  up  the  hot  water  circulation  in  our 
kitchen  ranges.  In  this  case,  nine  coils  of  half-inch  pipe,  rising 
slightly  at  each  turn,  accomplished  the  heating  perfectly,  the  whole 
costing  less  than  eight  ddUars. 

James  Cruickshanks  corroborated  what  Mr.  Harris  had  said. 
He  had  been  astonished  where  water  was  drawn  directly  from  a 
faucet,  that  plants  should  succeed  as  well  as  they  do.  He  recom- 
mended a  tank  of  soapstone,  in  which  the  water  will,  in  twelve 
hours,  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  house. 

W.  C.  Strong  said  that  while  all  would  agree  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Harris,  there  is  a  limit  to  its  application.  He 
had  visited  a  successful  cultivator  of  roses,  who  cut  a  full  crop  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  from  plants  the  roots  of  which  were  in  the 
outside  ground  where  they  got  all  the  rain.  The  case  is  the  same 
also  with  forced  grapes.  He  believed  that  man}'  plants  are  not  as 
sensitive  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  had  been  said,  but  have 
suflBcient  constitution  to  endure  showering  with  cool  water  and  are 
refreshed  by  it.  He  did  not  include  among  these,  however,  the 
delicate  plants  cultivated  by  Mr.  Harris,  but  the  majority  of  plants 
generally  cultivated,  for  which  he  thought  warm  water  unnece88ar3^ 

Mr.  Hovey  asked  if  the  borders  for  forced  grape  vines  were  not 
generally  covered,  and  referred  to  the  production  of  three  crops  in 
two  years  by  M.  H.  Simpson,  who  covered  his  borders  thickly 
with  wool  waste,  over  which  boards  were  placed  to  shed  the  rain. 
The  covering  was  put  on  in  July,  when  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
was  highest. 
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Mr.  Strong  said  that  with  the  temperature  of  soO  at  aboat  42°, 
grapes  could  be  forced  without  covering  the  border.  He  had 
ripened  a  ton  in  Ma}*,  with  onlj  a  covering  of  manure.  We  can 
stimulate  the  growth  of  plants  by  using  warm  water. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  gratified  with  the  remarks  of  the  last 
s{)eaker.  He  had.  himself,  no  roses  in  his  greenhouse,  except 
those  planted  on  the  outside,  and  as  he  covered  the  border  only  a 
few  inches  in  depth  it  must  frequentl}'  be  frozen,  and  a  portion  of 
the  roots  must  be  frozen.  The  old  rule  was  that  water  should  be 
kept  in  tanks  until  it  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
l)efore  watering,  and  he  disapproved  of  pumping  up  cold  water  and 
immediatel}'  using  it  indiscriminate!}'  on  all  plants.  He  was  pleasetl 
with  the  remarks  of  the  essayist  in  regaixi  to  flues ;  he  had  used  no 
other  method  of  heating  his  cutting  beds,  except  experimentally. 

N.  B.  White  asked,  Will  plants  thrive  in  frozen  earth?  Are  they 
not  conductors  of  heat,  and  do  they  not  thaw  the  soil  ?  It  seemed 
impossible  to  him  that  a  plant  could  grow  in  frozen  soil. 

M.  H.  Merriam  came  in  feeling  much  interest  in  the  subject  of 
the  discussion,  and  wanting  to  know  the  principles  which  govern  the 
application  of  bottom  heat ;  but  while  the  essayist  and  others  had 
given  us  many  interesting  facts,  they  had  not  given  us  the  princi- 
ples which  underlie  those  facts,  and  which  the  speaker  thought 
highly  imi)ortant  that  we  should  understand.  The  rii>ened  wood  of 
roses  is  not  treated  the  same  as  soft  wood,  and  what  we  lack  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  which  controls  propagation  by  cut- 
tings of  different  degrees  of  maturity,  and  accounts  for  this  differ- 
ence in  treatment.  If  the  novice  attempts  to  learn  from  books,  he 
will  find  that  they  disagree ;  some  say  that  the  temperature  of 
water  is  of  little  consequence,  while  others  consider  it  of  great  im- 
portance. The  speaker  believed  in  the  individualit}'  of  everj'  plant. 
The  conditions  under  which  a  plant  grows  naturally  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. Nature  propagates  mainly  through  seed,  while  propaga- 
tion by  cuttings  is  an  artificial  method,  and  we  must  inquire  into 
tlie  conditions  under  which  it  is  best  effected,  and  apply  our  best 
resources  to  bring  about  these  conditions.  He  had  had  experience 
as  an  amateur  in  propagation  by  cuttings,  and  had  been  flatteringly 
successful.  His  propagating  bed  was  on  a  bench  with  hot  water 
pipes  underneath,  closely  enclosed ;  the  bed  was  also  enclosed 
above,  and  had  ventilators  to  control  the  admission  of  air  above 
and  below.     Out  of  one  thousand  cuttings  of  Bon  Silene  rose  he 
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had  potted  seven  hundred,  and  had  rooted  five  hundred  carnations 
with  no  failures  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Philbrick  thought  that  the  last  speaker  might  fairly  claim  to 
understand  the  theory  of  propagating  by  cuttings,  and  the  use  ot 
bottom  heat.  For  tender  seeds,  such  as  cucumbers,  the  earth 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  70°  ;  for  lettuce  at  about 
50°,  and  for  radishes  at  a  little  less.  A  cutting  is  a  plant  in  an 
unmatured  state,  and  we  want  to  stimulate  the  production  of  roots 
before  leaves  ;  after  that  is  effected  it  will  grow  anywhere.  If  the 
leaves  are  not  removed  when  the  cutting  is  made,  the  plants  will  go 
before  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Merriam  understood  that  the  object  of  bottom  heat  was  to 
furnish  a  stimulus  to  the  cutting ;  but  the  question  is,  how  much  to 
each  plant,  and  to  the  same  plant  or  cutting  in  different  conditions 
of  maturity,  for  it  will  require  different  treatment  under  different 
circumstances,  i.  e.,  of  maturity.  Ripened  wood,  it  is  generally 
thought,  will  not  bear  as  much  bottom  heat  as  soft  wood.  For  green 
cuttings  of  roses  a  bottom  heat  of  50°,  and  overhead  45°,  is  right. 

Mr.  Strong,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussion,  an- 
nounced that  next  week  Mr.  Philbrick  would  read  a  paper  on 
'*  Irrigation." 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  26,  1878. 

A  meeting  for  discussion  was  holden  at  11  o'clock.  President 
Gray  in  the  chair. 

The  following  essay,  for  which  a  gratuity  was  awarded  by  the 
Committee,  was  read  by  the  author,  William  D.  Philbrick : 

Garden  Irrigation — Its  Advantages  and  Limtts. 

The  watering  of  gardens  has  been  practised  from  the  most 
ancient  times  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record,  to  the  present 
day ;  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  irrigation  dates  b^ck  much  earlier 
than  authentic  history.  It  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
long  before  Herodotus  described  their  wonderful  water-works,  and 
Damascus,  the  oldest  city  of  the  world,  owes  the  very  existence  of 
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its  gardens  and  the  subsistence  of  its  population  to  the  practice  of 
irrigation.  In  this  country,  too,  the  first  Spanish  invaders  of 
Mexico  and  Pern  found  a  very  elaborate  system  of  aqueducts  in  use 
by  the  Aztecs,  which  has  since  fallen  into  decay  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  the  miserably  indolent  people  who  have  now  posses- 
sion of  those  countries. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  in- 
teresting history  of  irrigation,  or  to  show,  as  might  be  done,  that  its 
practice  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  enlightened  industrj-  and  civi- 
lization ;  but  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  practical  questions 
connected  with  it  in  New  England  today. 

These  questions  naturally  present  themselves  in  the  following 
order,  viz. : 

Ist.  The  amount  of  water  required  for  successful  irrigation. 

2d.  The  sources  of  supply. 

3d.  The  means  of  application,  and  of  distribution  of  the  water 
over  the  land. 

4th.  The  advantages  and  limits  of  irrigation. 

1st.  The  Amount  of  Water  Required.  The  amount  of  water 
needed  by  vegetation  during  the  growing  season,  for  a  Ml  crop  of 
most  kinds  of  useful  or  ornamental  garden  products,  is  variously 
estimated  by  different  authorities  ;  the  requirements  themselves  are 
very  different  under  different  circumstances ;  a  loose,  sandy  soil 
will  require  much  more  water  to  irrigate  it  than  a  retentive  clay  or 
a  peaty  intervale ;  and  some  kinds  of  vegetables,  like  celer}'  and 
cauliflowers,  require  much  water ;  while  many  others,  like  com, 
beans,  and  the  grains,  will  endure  considerable  drought  without  in- 
jur3\  Much  also  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  wind,  as  well  as  on  the  more  evident  and  important 
considerations  of  rainfall  and  atmospheric  humidity. 

In  general,  however,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  in  the  warm,  grow- 
ing months  of  Maj',  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  most 
vegetation  requires  an  inch  in  depth  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
land  every  five  days.  This  is,  of  course,  only  an  average  amount ; 
sometimes  less  than  half  this  amount  will  be  needed,  and  some- 
times much  more. 

This  amount,  estimated  as  needed  by  our  gardens,  would  be 
equivalent  to  six  inches  per  month  of  rainfall ;  if  we  compare  this 
amount  with  the  actual  rainfall,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  idea  of  what 
is  to  be  supplied  artificially. 
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The  rainfall  at  Boston,  as  observed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Sewers,  for  the  past  six  j-ears,  for  the  five  growing  months  above 
named,  varies  from  a  maximum  of  10^  inches  in  the  month  of 
August,  1872,  to  a  minimum  of  0.65  inch  in  June,  1878.  During 
these  six  j^ears  there  was  not  a  single  year  when  we  did  not  suffer 
more  or  less  ^m  drought  during  some  portion  of  the  summer. 
Twenty-one  of  the  thirty  months  in  question  had  less  rainfall  than 
six  inches  per  month,  and  the  average  of  these  twenty-one  months 
was  but  3.02  inches  per  month,  or  only  about  half  what  was 
needed. for  a  full  crop  of  garden  products.  Some  of  the  protracted 
seasons  of  drought  were  almost  entirely  rainless  for  six  weeks, 
during  which  the  weather  was  excessive!}'  hot  and  windy,  and  v^e- 
tation  suffered  extremely  in  consequence. 

2d.  The  Sources  of  Supply.  Many  gardens  are  so  sitaated  as  to 
be  able  to  draw  upon  the  public  water-works  for  a  supply.  The 
gardeners  of  Arlington  and  Winchester,  and  many  other  towns, 
have  found  this  a  very  convenient  and  profitable  method  of  water- 
ing their  gardens,  and  in  general  where  the  water  rates  are  not  ex- 
cessively high,  and  where  the  gardener  has  not  at  hand  a  cheap, 
natural  source  of  water,  the  public  works  will  be  found  both  con- 
venient and  reliable.  There  are,  however,  many  farms  and  gardens 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  water- works,  where  private  works 
might  profitably  be  erected  for  iirigation.  As  above  noticed,  how- 
ever, the  amount  of  water  required  for  any  satisfactory  result  is 
very  large,  and  before  embarking  in  any  enterprise  of  this  kind,  it 
would  be  best  to  make  sure  that  the  source  can  be  depended  upon 
for  a  sufficient  supply  tn  tlie  driest  seasojis;  for  it  is  precisely  at 
such  times  that  most  water  is  needed. 

SpringsT  and  wells  are  entirely  inadequate  to  furnish  water  for 
anything  more  than  a  small  patch  of  garden.  The  only  sources  to 
be  depended  upon  for  any  considerable  amount  of  irrigation,  will  be 
found  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds.  There  are  few  gardens  so  favor- 
ably situated  that  the  water  can  be  drawn  by  canals  or  ditches 
directly  from  some  pond  or  stream  to  irrigate  the  surface.  Where 
this  can  be  done,  it  is  by  far  the  cheapest  method,  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  the  extensive  irrigating  works  of  Lombardy,  Spain, 
France,  California,  and  Colorado  are  constructed. 

Where  this  system  is  adopted,  considerable  expense  will  be  re- 
quired to  grade  the  land  into  beds  or  levels,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
water  easily  and  evenly ;  but  once  done,  the  water  is  afterwards 
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applied  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  —  so  cheaply  that  it  is  used  for  all 
farm  crops  in  Lombardy  and  the  south  of  France. 

In  most  gardens,  however,  the  supply  of  water,  if  any  can  be 
found  within  reach,  will  be  at  a  level  too  low  to  reach  the  land 
without  pumping,  and  a  few  suggestions  will  here  be  in  order  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  pumping,  which  brings  us  to  the  next  division 
of  the  subject. 

3d.  The  Means  of  Application  and  Distribution  over  the  Land,  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  by  an}'  practical  person  that  it  would  be  fiitile  to 
think  of  distributing  27,000  gallons  of  water,  or  108  tons  to  every 
acre,  by  means  of  watering  carts.  Not  only  would  much  time  be 
required,  but  the  land  would  be  badly  beaten  down  by  the  cart 
wheels,  which  would  also  injure  the  growing  crops.  To  distribute 
the  water  by  tiles,  laid  a  foot  below  the  surface,  to  escape  the  plow, 
would  be  ineffectual,  only  wetting  the  subsoil  and  wasting  much 
water,  which  would  soak  into  the  subsoil  or  drains. 

The  only  method  of  distributing  water  much  used  in  gardens 
where  pumping  is  practised,  is  the  system  of  iron  pipes  laid  under- 
ground, with  hydrants  distant  two  hundred  feet  asunder,  from  which 
the  water  is  distributed  by  one  hundred  feet  of  India  rubber  hose. 
This  is  also  the  plan  adopted  by  the  gardeners  who  make  use  of  the 
public  water  supply. 

In  this  method  of  applying  the  water,  it  is  not  necessary  to  grade 
the  land  with  reference  to  running  the  water  in  nearlj-  level  ditches, 
as  must  be  done  where  the  open  ditch  system  is  used.  Where  the 
land  is  undulating,  as  is  mostly  the  case  with  our  garden  land,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  carry  the  lines  of  pipe  along  the  high  ridges 
and  headlands  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  the  gardener 
to  let  the  water  run  down  the  grade  of  the  land  betweeri  the  rows 
of  the  crops  to  be  watered.  This  will  be  found  more  expeditious 
and  less  laborious  than  canying  the  hose  down  the  rows  and  sprink- 
ling the  whole  surface  from  the  nozzle  of  the  hose;  the  latter 
method,  however,  is  sometimes  used  where  the  land  is  very  uneven, 
and  where  furrows  for  running  the  water  cannot  convenienth'  lie 
made  between  the  thickly  planted  rows  of  garden  crops. 

Where  the  water  has  to  be  pumped  and  distributed  by  hose  and 
sprinkler,  it  will  be  found  good  econom}-  to  use  a  powerful  pump, 
that  will  give  a  head  of  at  least  thirty  feet,  and  to  use  for  distri- 
bution, pipes  of  not  less  than  one  and  a.  half  inches  diameter,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  any  considerable  area — an  acre  or  more — is  to 
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be  watered.  Thus,  for  example,  we  will  suppose  that  it  is  required 
to  water  five  acres  of  land,  and  that  we  have  near  by  a  never- 
failing  pond  or  river ;  we  can  locate  a  steam  pump  near  the  liver, 
and  while  at  work  wateiing  we  load  the  safety  valve  upon  the 
delivering  water  pipe  at  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  cor- 
responds to  a  head  of  about  thirty  feet  of  water.  We  have  three 
hundred  feet  of  iron  pipe,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  hundred 
feet  of  india  rubber  hose,  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  for 
deliver}'  of  the  water ;  this  apparatus  would  be  capable  of  deliver- 
ing fortj'-five  gallons  per  minute,  or  twenty-seven  thousand  gallons 
per  day  of  ten  hours ;  enough  for  the  thorough  wetting  of  one 
acre  per  day,  or  every  acre  of  the  five  once  in  five  days  ;  by  run- 
ning nights,  ten  acres  could  be  watered  with  this  apparatus. 

Where  it  is  onl}'  desirable  to  water  a  limited  area  of  land — less 
than  an  acre — the  windmill  furnishes  a  cheaper  source  of  power  than 
the  steam  pump.  To  make  it  available,  however,  large  storage  of 
water  must  be  provided  at  a  high  level,  so  as  to  admit  of  keeping 
the  mill  at  work  during  stormy  weather  and  storing  the  water  until 
needed.  A  windmill  for  pumping,  costing,  with  pump  and  tank, 
about  $500,  will  furnish  water  enough  for  the  irrigation  of  one  or 
two  acres  of  land,  provided  storage  can  be  supplied  at  a  high  level 
for  200,000  gallons  of  water.  To  provide  this  storage  might  cost 
as  much  as  to  provide  steam  pumps ;  and  any  decision  with  regard 
to  details  of  this  kind,  would  depend  upon  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case.  It  is  only  proper  here  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  where  elevated  reservoirs  can  be  easilj- 
made,  and  the  amount  of  water  needed  is  not  over  10,000  gallons 
daily,  the  windmill  is,  without  doubt,  cheaper  power  than  steam ; 
when  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  much  larger,  steam  is  in 
general  to  be  preferred. 

4th.  The  Advantages  and  Limits  of  Garden  hrigatUm.  This 
question  resolves  itself  into  the  practical  one  of  whether  it  will 
pay  to  irrigate  gardens;  of  course  gentlemen  who  have  almost 
unlimited  funds  to  spend  upon  their  pleasure  grounds,  understand 
the  advantages  of  irrigation  as  a  garden  luxury,  and  will  have  water 
at  any  cost ;  it  is  here  proposed  only  to  consider  briefly  how  far  a 
p^'actical  gardener,  who  makes  gardening  his  source  of  living,  can 
afford  to  irrigate.     This  will  depend  first  on  the  cost  of  water. 

Water  is  supplied  by  the  public  works  in  some  of  our  cities  at 
25  cents  per  thousand  gallons.     This  is  a  rather  high  rate  ;   at  this 
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price  it  would  cost  to  apply  27,000  gallons  to  an  acre  $6.75  for  tlie 
water  and  about  $3  for  the  labor, — Bay  $10  per  acre  for  each  water- 
ing ;  and  as  each  acre  would  generally  need  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
such  waterings  in  a  season,  water  applied  in  this  way  in  sufficient 
quantity  would  cost  from  $100  to  $125  per  acre.  There  are  some 
crops  raised  upon  our  market  gardens  which  would  warrant  an  oat- 
lay  like  this,  but  they  are  few.  Early  cucumbers,  lettuce,  celery, 
and  cauliflowers  ma}'  be  mentioned  as  examples.  These  crops 
frequently  sell  for  $1,000  per  acre,  and  are  sure  to  sell  at  the  high- 
est prices  in  time  of  drought,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  where 
water  is  to  be  had  at  this  price,  the  gardener  would  be  warranted 
in  applying  it  to  his  hot-beds  and  greenhouses,  and  to  his  most  val- 
uable field  crops,  in  time  of  drought.  This,  however,  is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  water.  It  could  be  pumped  and  distributed  by 
windmills  or  by  steam  pumps  at  about  half  this  cost  in  very  many 
favored  locations,  and  then  the  use  of  it  would  be  extended  to 
crops  of  less  value.  The  application  of  water  to  gaixlens  has  not, 
however,  been  practised  in  this  neighborhood  long  enough  to  enable 
one  to  estimate  ver}-  accurately  where  it  would  pay  and  where  it 
would  not ;  but  it  is  well  worth  careful  study  by  those  who  raise 
valuable  crops  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits. 

Those  lands  which  are  naturally  so  situated  as  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  good  natural  suppl}'  of  water  at  such  level  as  to  be 
easily  applied  b}'  a  system  of  canals  and  ditches,  are  rarely  to  be 
found  in  those  highly  cultivated  regions  where  gardening  is  prac- 
tised ;  the  cost  of  water  under  such  circumstances  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  by  grading  the  land  lor  the  purpose  of  distribution 
without  pipes,  the  yearly  cost  for  water  has  been  reduced,  in  some 
cases,  as  low  as  from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  per  acre  per  year. 
Under  such  circumstances  and  in  the  dry  climates  of  many  parts 
of  the  world,  irrigation  is  universally  applicable,  and  even  essential, 
to  the  growth  of  grass,  grain,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  This 
is,  however,  not  garden  irrigation  and  can  receive  here  only  passing 
notice. 

A  very  important  consideration,  wherever  irrigation  is  practised, 
is  the  drainage  of  the  land.  Wherever  this  is  not  naturally  perfect, 
it  must  be  made  so  artificially  before  irrigation  can  be  safely  prac- 
tised, otherwise  if  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  should  occur  just  after  an 
artificial  application  of  water  the  crops  might  sufier  seriously  from 
being  too  wet. 
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Discussion. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  said  that  the  subject  of  the  essay  was  one  of 
great  interest  to  him.  He  tried  an  experiment  in  irrigation  last 
summer,  which  though  not  successful  in  every  respect,  was  instruc- 
tive, as  even  failures  are.  He  has  on  the  sea-shore  a  large  house 
for  summer  boarders,  accommodating  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  persons,  and  the  question  of  the  disposal 
of  the  sewage  is  a  serious  one,  both  from  a  sanitary  and  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  He  buflt  a  cesspool  three  feet  deep,  four 
feet  wide,  and  five  or  six  feet  long,  into  which  all  the  waste  water 
from  the  kitchen,  chambers,  and  laundry  was  discharged  by  a  cement 
pipe  of  the  Bloomingdale  pattern.  From  this  a  three  inch  pipe  led 
to  the  vegetable  garden,  running  along  the  side  of  the  garden,  and 
opening  into  lines  of  drain  tiles  laid  across  the  garden  at  inter\'als 
of  ten  feet.  It  was  presumed  that  through  the  joints  between  the 
tiles  the  sewage  would  moisten  the  soil  above,  and  it  was  hoped  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  sewage  as  a  fertilizer.  The  apparatus  worked 
very  well ;  if  at  any  opening  the  flow  was  too  great  it  was  checked 
by  placing  a  piece  of  tin  over  it.  The  crop  was  a  variet}'  of  family 
vegetables,  but  Mr.  Ware  did  not  find  their  growth  any  better 
along  the  lines  of  tiles  than  elsewhere,  and  was  led  to  question  the 
value  of  sewage.  The  impurities  were  mostly  absorbed  bj^  the  soil. 
In  the  course  of  the  season  a  large  quantity  of  grease  was  depos- 
ited from  the  sewage,  the  cesspool  being  nearly  filled,  and  the 
openings  in  the  drain  tiles  where  the  water  soaked  out  also  became 
choked  with  grease.  He  proposed  to  take  up  the  drain  tiles  and 
continue  the  pipe  to  a  slope  of  grass  ground,  and  let  the  sewage 
flow  upon  the  surface.  He  had  great  hopes  that  in  this  way  it 
would  prove  beneficial. 

Mr.  Ware  described  a  method,  which  he  had  practised,  of  mak- 
ing a  pipe,  for  conducting  water  or  sewage,  very  cheaply.  He  pro- 
vides a  pole  ten  feet  long,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  at 
one  end  and  three  inches  at  the  other.  The  material  of  the  pipe  is 
one  part  cement,  and  two  parts  coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel.  After 
digging  a  trench  to  the  required  depth,  cement  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  to  the  length  of  the  pole,  and  on  this  the  pole  is  laid  and 
covered  two  inches  thick  with  the  cement;  in  from  five  to  eight 
minutes  the  pole  should  be  twisted  round,  and  a  few  minutes  later, 
after  the  cement  has  set,  it  should  be  withdrawn,  and  another  length 
of  pipe  made.     With  good  cement  it  takes  fifteen  or  twent}'  minutes 
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to  make  one  length,  and  two  mea  can  lay  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  or  more  a  day,  at  a  cost  of  three  dollars.  One  of  these  pipes 
laid  twentj'-five  years  ago  is  now  a  solid  stone. 

Mr.  Philbrick  inquired  whether  Mr.  Ware's  vegetable  garden  was 
well  drained. 

Mr.  Ware  replied  that  it  was  not  drained  artificially,  but  the  soil 
was  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  require  it. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  he  had  been  extremely  interested 
in  what  Mr.  Ware  had  said,  and  spoke  of  the  method  of  irrigation 
in  use  at  Salt  Lake  City  by  open  channels,  into  which  the  water  is 
admitted,  or  from  which  it  is  stopped,  by  a  shingle.  The  effect  of 
water  on  the  surface  is  different  from  that  of  water  under  the  sur- 
face. Air  and  water  are  the  two  great  promoters  of  vegetation. 
The  grease  which  accumulates  from  sewage  is  an  absolute  injury  to 
vegetation. 

CM.  Atkinson  was  doubtful  of  the  advantages,  for  drainage, 
of  the  pipe  described  b}"  Mr.  Ware,  porosity  and  joints  being 
needed  in  drain  pipe,  but  it  would  make  an  excellent  conductor. 
He  had  put  down  five  hundred  miles  of  drain  pipes,  and  this  winter 
had  a  piece  of  retentive  soil  to  drain,  in  which  he  dug  trenches  and 
laid  board  drains  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  with  a  board  bottom. 
When  the  boards  have  rotted  they  will  leave  the  drain  perfect, 
unless  tree  roots  fill  it.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Ware  had  no  right  to 
expect  his  sewage  to  benefit  his  vegetable  garden,  for  water  wiU 
run  down,  and  believed  it  would  produce  a  much  better  effect  on 
the  grass. 

Mr.  Ware  said  that  the  pipe  which  he  described  was  not  intended 
for  drainage,  but  for  conducting  water  for  irrigation — from  a  pond, 
for  instance.  It  might  be  made  to  answer  for  drainage,  but  would 
not  be  as  good  as  ordinary  drain  tile. 

John  B.  Moore  said  that  irrigation  was  very  important  where  a 
proper  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained.  He  had  studied  this 
subject  carefully,  and  if  there  was  anything  that  he  was  proud  of, 
it  was  his  success  in  irrigation  and  drainage.  He  was  not  surprised 
at  Mr.  Ware's  failure ;  the  water  would  not  go  ten  feet  from  the 
outlet  before  soaking  into  the  ground.  He  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  apply  sewage  on  the  surface,  but  if  it  will  not  make 
vegetables  grow  how  will  it  make  grass?  The  natural  way  of 
watering  is  by  rain,  and  no  one  has  yet  improved  on  it.  He  had 
used  water  for  artificial  irrigation  for  two  or  three  years,  and  by 
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means  of  it  had  made  light,  sandj^  loam  productive,  and  succeeded 
in  raising  pears  where  he  supposed  it  was  impossible  to  grow  them. 
Now  that  he  has  got  water  he  needs  manure.  It  is  injurious  to 
apply  water  in  large  quantities  without  drainage.  The  summer 
before  last  his  sweet  peas  stopped  blooming  in  July,  and  he  let  so 
much  water  on  to  the  ground  that  when  he  attempted  to  walk  on  it 
he  sank  eight  inches.  The  peas  began  to  bloom  again  and  con- 
tinued until  frost.  He  did  the  same  last  year,  but  they  must  have 
plenty  of  manure  as  well  as  water.  He  did  not  think  it  would  pay 
to  use  water  at  the  rate  of  twenty-live  cents  for  a  thousand  gallons. 
He  gets  his  supply  from  the  Concord  water-works,  which  have  a 
hundred  feet  head.  The  Water  Board  can  furnish  water  at  low 
rates,  and  are  ready  to  make  liberal  terms  with  gardeners.  He  did 
not  believe  it  would  pay  to  use  water  through  a  meter.  No  crop 
takes  the  moisture  out  of  the  soil  more  quickly  than  strawberries, 
and  for  these  and  other  crops  which  soon  suffer  for  want  of  water 
he  lets  the  water  run  down  the  rows  all  night  from  half  a  dozen 
large  pipes. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  secret  how  Mr.  Moore  produced  his 
large  strawberries  had  now  come  out,  and  that  Mr.  Moore  did  not 
sell  his  brains  with  his  plants. 

N.  B.  White  had  used  sink  drainage  without  perceiving  any  good 
results  from  it,  and  would  rather  have  pure  water  than  greasy 
matter  from  a  cesspool,  unless  enough  alkali  were  added  to  it  to 
cut  the  grease. 

James  Cruickshanks  spoke  of  the  method  of  disposing  of  sewage 
in  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  collected  in  a  tank  with  a  gate  made  so 
as  to  lift  and  let  out  the  contents  of  the  tank  on  mowing  land.  In 
this  wa}'  five  or  six  heavy  crops  were  raised  in  one  season. 

President  Gray  said  that  the  best  crop  of  grapes  he  had  ever 
seen  was  from  vines  watered  with  soap  suds. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  the  alkali  used  in  making  soap  disin- 
tegrates the  grease  so  that  it  would  have  a  good  effect  on  vegeta- 
tion. When  he  succeeded  Mr.  Oldaker  as  gardener,  he  applied  all 
the  wood  and  coal  ashes  made  in  the  house  to  the  garden.  This 
contained  little  bits  of  fat  which  were  neutralized  by  the  alkali  of 
the  ashes,  and  he  thought  that  when  thus  neutralized  the  more  of 
animal  matter  there  was  in  manure  the  better. 

Mr.  Moore  asked  if  the  giease  could  properly  be  called  grease 
after  being  changed  by  mixture  of  alkali. 
6 
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Mr.  Cruickshanks  said  that  twice  within  ten  years  his  sink  drains 
had  been  so  filled  up  with  grease  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  open 
and  clean  them. 

Leander  Wetherell  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  allasion  that  had 
been  made  to  grease  or  oily  matter  as  a  fertilizer,  that  Prof.  Stock- 
bridge  quoted  WiUiam  Cuthbert  Johnson  on  this  subject  at  the 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as 
follows :  "  He  highly  recommended  for  growing  turnips,  train-oil, 
and  whale-blubber  as  manures.  lie  mixed  each  with  loam  and  then 
mixed  ground  bones  with  loam  and  each  of  the  former  two  produced 
double  the  crop  of  turnips  that  the  latter  (the  ground  bone)  did." 
Prof.  Johnson  of  New  Haven  said,  referring  to  the  above  quotation 
from  Mr.  Johnson  of  London,  that  it  was  the  animal  matter  and 
not  the  oil  that  acted  as  a  manure  on  the  turnip  crop.  Reference 
having  been  made  to  the  flesh  of  dead  horses  as  a  manure,  Mr. 
Wetherell  remarked  that  it  did  not  act  as  manure  or  serve  as  food 
for  plants  until  after  putrefaction  had  taken  place.  He  added  that 
the  same  is  true  of  blood.  He  refeiTed  to  irrigation  as  introduced 
by  Mr.  Copeland,  in  Bridgewater,  on  quite  an  extended  scale,  he 
(Mr.  Copeland)  using  iron  pipes  for  conveying  water  where  wanted 
for  distribution  on  his  garden  grounds.  He  spoke  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  irrigation  of  grass  land  without  manure.  Light,  heat, 
air,  and  water  are  the  great  factors  of  vegetable  growth.  Neither 
grease  nor  oil  is  a  manure  or  fertilizer. 

W.  C.  Strong  said  that  the  crops  in  New  England  cover  the 
entire  year  and  are  as  diversified  as  in  any  portion  of  the  globe. 
He  had  two  ice  iK)nds,  one  of  which  was  lower  than  the  other,  and 
this  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  winter  irrigation.  B3'  letting  the 
water  from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  when  the  latter  w^as  frozen  over 
he  planned  to  thicken  his  crop  in  coldest  nights.  But  he  found 
that  the  water  did  not  flow  over  the  whole  surface,  but  sank  the  ice 
in  spots,  unless  carefully  directed.  The  same  mistake  was  madq 
in  irrigation  so  that  the  ground  became  sodden  in  one  place,  while 
the  rest  received  no  benefit.  He  thought  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  benefit  of  irrigation  arose  from  showering  the  foliage,  espe- 
cially at  night,  as  in  a  greenhouse.  The  coolness  is  a  positive 
benefit,  and  warm  water  would  be  injurious  to  carnations  and  many 
other  crops.     Distributing  evenly  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Philbrick  said  that  he  applied  water  in  the  sunshine  some- 
times, but  that  in  general  he  did  not  like  to.     He  preferred  the 
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afternoon.  In  winter  he  waters  in  the  morning  to  avoid  mildew. 
Ordinary  greenhouse  plants  will  stand  cold  water,  but  it  would  be 
often  fatal  to  tropical  plants  or  to  other  plants  in  a  tender  state. 
He  thought  that  grease  injured  only  by  filling  the  pores  of  the  soil 
and  preventing  the  circulation  of  air.  Soap  is  different ;  the  alkali 
possesses  fertilizing  properties.  The  benefit  from  dead  horses 
arises  not  from  the  grease,  but  from  the  other  animal  matter. 

£.  P.  Richardson  had  found  a  hose  perforated  with  holes  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  three  or  four  inches  apart, 
very  convenient  for  applying  water.  It  can  be  led  any  where,  in  a 
straight  or  crooked  line,  and  under  plants  which  are  injured  by 
watering  on  the  leaves  in  bright  sun.  His  ground  is  sloping,  and 
the  water  delivered  from  these  small  holes,  will  run  down  hill  with- 
out washing.     Such  a  hose  may  be  left  for  hours  without  attention. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  2,  1878. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock. 
President  Gray  in  the  chair. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society : 

John  C.  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Boston. 
Hamilton  Stevenson,  of  Woburn. 

C.  H.  B.  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
stated  that  his  annual  report  for  1877  was  not  ready,  and  on  motion 
of  Hervey  Davis  it  was  voted  that  it  be  published  without  being 
submitted  to  the  Society. 

The  President  read  a  communication  from  Hon.  William  G.  Le 
Due,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  requesting  models 
of  fruits,  etc.,  for  the  Paris  Exposition.  On  motion  of  John  C. 
Hovey  the  communication  was  referred  to  the  Fruit  Committee. 

The  President  read  a  communication  from  Jonathan  Periam, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Agricultural  Congress,  requesting  the 
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Society  to  send  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  that  body  at  Washing- 
ton, on  the  third  Tuesday  in  February. 

Voted^  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  send  delegates. 

The  President  also  announced  a  letter  from  Charles  Pease,  of 
East  Rockiwrt,  Ohio,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  resolutions 
passed  b}'  the  Society  in  memory'  of  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Kirtland. 

Adjourned  to  Saturdaj',  March  2. 


MEETING   FOR  DISCUSSION. 

This  was  opened  by  the  following  essay,  by  William  H.  White, 
of  Westborough,  for  which  a  gratuit}'  was  awarded  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication  and  Discussion,  and  which  was  read  by 
E.  W.  Wood : 

The  Culture  and  Varieties  op  Roses. 

Botanists  enumerate  some  eighty  or  more  species  of  the  rose, 
while  florists  give  us  an  almost  innumerable  number  of  varieties,  of 
which  but  few  are  adapted  for  the  general  cultivator  in  any  given 
soil  and  latitude.  To  enumerate  the  species  and  varieties  does  not 
come  within  the  province  of  this  essay,  but  it  may  be  well  to  state 
a  few  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  what  I  consider  a  fine  rose, 
whatever  the  species  or  variety.  Excepting  the  Moss  rose,  all 
varieties  should  possess  foliage  of  a  bright  shining  green,  which 
color,  to  be  perfect,  needs  to  be  permanent,  although  not  \ike\y  to 
be  found  in  many  varieties,  my  preference  being  for  a  sort  of  ever- 
green foliage.  However  size,  form,  etc.,  may  varj'  in  different 
varieties,  uniformity  in  the  same  variety  is  desirable.  A  tine  rose 
is  one  which  is  rich  and  beautiful  in  all  its  stages  of  bud  and 
blossom,  up  to,  and  previous  to  wide  and  full  expansion.  Single 
and  double  flowers,  while  enclosed  within  their  calyxes,  are  alike 
beautiful  up  to  a  point  where  they  expand  to  hide  the  calyx ;  but 
the  double  possess  that  characteristic  which  makes  them  magnificent 
when  full  blown,  while  the  single  are  best  shown  previous  to  full 
expansion.  Whatever  difference  there  may  be  otherwise,  the  petals 
of  all  roses  should  be  thick,  broad,  and  smooth  at  the  edges.  Tbe 
bud  and  blossom  should  possess  fragrance,  and  the  higher  that  fi«- 
granco  the  more  valuable  the  variety.     The  flower  should  be  double 
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to  the  centre,  high  on  the  crown,  round  in  outline,  with  regularly 
disposed  petals.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  any  and  all  varie- 
ties should  be  strongly  and  fully  developed  in  each  flower. 

Hoses  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  in  the  house,  conservatory, 
etc. ,  all  of  which  naturally  come  within  the  province  of  an  essay  on 
the  culture  of  roses ;  but  that  we  may  embrace  the  whole  within 
circumscribed  limits  we  must  necessarily  touch  but  briefly  on  minor 
details. 

Soil.  The  proper  soil  for  the  rose  is  a  strong,  rich,  friable  loam, 
well  drained  naturally  or  artificially,  neither  too  moist  nor  too  dry, 
but  with  such  a  degree  of  moisture  that  the  plants  will  never  suflfer 
from  want  or  excess.  But  we  are  commonly  restricted  to  "  Hobson's 
choice,"  and  provided  with  soil,  such  as  we  are  obliged  to  use, 
already  made.  Such  being  the  case  we  must  supply  any  deficiency 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  By  aid  of  the  present  lights  of 
science,  and  a  little  labor,  we  are  enabled  to  largely  modify  and 
ameliorate  almost  any  soil,  often  changing  its  entire  character,  and 
remedying  defects  in  climate,  etc.  A  fine  rose  cannot  be  grown  in 
uncongenial  soil,  therefore  it  is  idle  to  expect  it.  If  the  soil  is  poor 
or  ill}^  adapted,  the  blossoms  will  be  but  imperfect,  perhaps  radi- 
cally diflferent  from  those  grown  in  soil  well  adapted  to  bring  out 
its  strong  points.  Thorough  drainage  is  essential,  and  where  this 
is  had  there  is  little  danger  of  having  the  soil  too  rich ;  and  even 
when  it  may  be  thought  suflficiently  rich,  the  addition  of  a  little  well 
decomposed  manure  or  compost  will  be  advantageous.  There  is  no 
fertilizer  better  adapted  for  the  rose  than  decayed  turf  from  an  old 
pasture — the  older  the  pasture  the  better — mixed  with  old  cow 
manure ;  and  especially  is  this  invaluable  in  pot  culture,  where  the 
cow  dung  should  be  in  excess  of  that  needed  in  out-door  culture. 
I  have  grown  and  blossomed  roses  in  clear  cow  dung,  which  has  lain 
out  and  was  gathered  from  pastures,  and  pulverized  when  dry,  bat 
I  think  a  portion  of  soil,  to  give  cohesiveuess,  is  better.  Recollect 
that  the  best  of  soil  and  careful  attention  is  the  price  of  successful 
rose  culture,  and  that  the  soil  is  just  what  we  have  the  will  to  make 
it,  when  it  is  otherwise  than  an  appropriate  one  for  the  rose. 

Manures  for  the  Rose.  Roses  are  high  livers  and  like  food  in 
plenty  ;  a  meagre  diet  will  not  answer  the  demands  of  a  fine  rose. 
Of  all  animal  manures  that  from  the  cow  seems  to  be  the  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  rose,  but  the  manure,  from  whatever 
animal  it  may  be,  should  be  well  rotted  or  decomposed,  and  be  well 
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incorporated  in  the  soil.  Thin  turf,  from  an  old  pasture,  well 
decayed  and  mixed  with  the  manure,  several  times  turned,  is  one 
of  the  best  of  rose  fertilizers ;  another  good  one  is  composed  of  one 
part  Peruvian  guano,  three  of  decayed  turf  and  six  of  cow  manure, 
all  well  mixed  and  made  fine.  The  turf  should  be  from  some  rich 
old  pasture,  just  thick  enough  to  embrace  the  main  part  of  the  grass 
roots.  Pig  dung,  soot,  and  wood  ashes,  are  each  and  all  good, 
when  composted  or  applied  as  top-dressing  and  well  worked  into 
the  soil.  All  manures  should  be  administered  in  allopathic,  instead 
of  homcBopathic  doses.  Soapsuds  are  excellent  fertilizers  and 
renovators,  applied  to  root  and  branch.  Solutions  of  guano  and 
other  manures  in  water  are  excellent,  and  are  generally  best  applied 
at  night  or  just  before  rain.  If  applied  to  the  roots  at  any  other 
time  the  top  soil  should  be  removed,  making  a  sort  of  basin  around 
the  stem,  the  liquid  poured  in  and  the  soil  returned ;  in  this  waj-  no 
crust  forms  on  the  surface. 

Planting  the  Rose.  Tender  and  half-hardy  roses,  when  planted 
in  the  open  ground,  should  be  planted  only  in  spring ;  the  hardj' 
sorts  may  be  planted  either  in  spring  or  fall,  although  I  prefer 
spring  planting.  It  should  always  be  early  spring  or  while  they 
are  dormant  when  the  plants  are  set.  Tea-scented  and  other 
tender  sorts  should  not  be  planted  out-doors  until  the  danger  of 
spring  frosts  is  past.  To  plant  a  rose  property  the  roots  require 
the  first  attention  ;  every  bruised,  ra^ed,  or  torn  root  should  be 
cut  off  smoothly  above  the  wound ;  tap  or  downward  growing 
roots  should  be  shortened  to  discourage  downward  growing:  cut 
back  the  top  at  least  one  half,  if  not  already  done,  in  order  to 
keep  the  balance.  Have  the  holes  dug  sufficiently  large  to  receive 
the  roots  when  fully  spread ;  loosen  up  the  ground  in  the  bottom, 
and  mix  in  several  inches  of  rich  surface  soil  for  the  rose  to  stand 
in  and  over.  Place  the  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  hole,  so  that  its 
collar  will  stand  even  with  the  level  surface  of  the  ground,  unless 
it  be  a  budded  or  grafted  one,  when  it  should  be  set  deeper :  then 
fill  in  the  rich  soil  so  that  every  root  and  branchlet  of  root  shall 
be  closely  embedded  therein ;  the  soil  should  come  in  close  con- 
tact with  every  portion  of  the  root,  for  on  this  depends  the  success 
of  planting.  Moderate  firming  of  the  soil,  only  sufiScient  to  hold 
the  plant  firmly,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  when  the  soil  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  whole  root.  Unless  the  plant  is  of  the  dwarf  sort, 
a  stake  should  be  firmly  set  and  the  plant  tied  to  it.     The  mode 
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of  planting,  whether  singly,  in  groups,  or  in  beds,  must  be 
governed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  planter,  but  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  manner  of  setting  in  the  ground.  If 
planted  in  groups  the  taller  growing  are  best  set  in  the  centre, 
or  in  the  background,  grading  downwards  to  the  outside ;  if  in 
rows  they  should  be  at  proper  distances,  so  that  each  shall  form  a 
specific  object  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  row.  Planted 
singly  on  the  lawn  they  form  beautiful  objects,  and  ought  to  be 
each  distinct  from  the  other,  blooming  at  different  periods;  but 
where  set  in  clumps  or  beds  they  make  a  greater  show  to  blossom 
at  the  same  time.  The  situation  for  planting  roses,  especially  the 
tall  growing  sorts,  should  be  one  somewhat  sheltered  from  strong 
winds,  and  the  trellises  or  supports  should  be  set  out  before 
planting,  and  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 

Pruning.  The  pruning  of  out-door  roses  is  best  performed  in 
March  or  April,  and  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  the  particular  variety.  While  some  do  best  with 
only  moderate  pruning,  others  require  to  have  one-half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  last  season's  growth  removed  ;  but  with  all  pruning  a  well 
shaped  top  should  be  kept  in  view ;  this  can  be  attained  by  a  com- 
bination of  cutting  and  tying  to  position.  The  terminal  bud  at  the 
cut  should  be  left  in  the  position  which  will  most  readily  promote 
the  growth  of  the  desired  form ;  for  insljjance,  if  a  more  spreading 
form  is  desired,  cut  so  as  to  leave  the  bud  on  the  under  or  outer 
side ;  if  a  compact  or  upright  head  is  sought,  the  reverse  course 
should  be  pursued.  Strong,  healthy  wood  is  always  desirable, 
therefore  in  pruning  cut  out  the  weaker,  reserving  the  strongest  to 
make  the  new  growth  from.  Always  prune  with  a  definite  and 
fixed  form  or  object  in  view.  Vary  the  pruning  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  different  varieties,  and  also  for  the  positions  they  are 
to  occupy,  whether  as  standards,  over  pillars,  flat  trellises,  walls, 
etc.  If  you  desire  quantity,  regardless  of  quality  in  bloom,  cut 
and  disbud  sparingl}^ ;  but  if  quality  is  the  first  object,  cut  out  all 
weak  wood,  and  then  cut  away  all  wood  of  last  year's  growth  down 
to  one,  or  at  most  two  eyes,  and  then  you  may  go  still  further  and 
cut  out  oncrhalf  of  what  is  left.  If  with  judicious  pruning  your 
roses  do  not  produce  magnificent  blossoms  you  may  conclude  that 
there  is  something  wrong  or  wanting  in  the  soil,  provided  the  sea- 
son is  an  average  one.  Perhaps  it  needs  some  fertilizer  added  ; 
rich  loam  or  decaj^ed  turf  mixed  with  its  bulk  of  rotted  dung,  is 
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better  than  clear  manure  and  should  be  well  worked  into  the  soil 
around  the  roots ;  work  it  in  in  a  circle  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  the  full  spreading  top. 

Budded  roses  sometimes  send  out  suckers  or  shoots  from  the 
stock  ;  in  planting  such,  it  is  well  to  set  them  with  the  junction  of 
the  stock  and  bud  below  the  surface,  so  that  the  budded  portion 
may  form  roots  of  its  own,  and  thus  become  independent  of  the 
stock.  Watch  for  an}*  indication  of  suckering,  and  rub  out  all 
buds  before  growth  is  made. 

Pot  C  iTLTU  re  .  I  f  ou  t-door  culture  of  roses  is  comparative!}"  simple 
and  easy  the  cultiu«  in  the  house,  conservatory,  etc. ,  is  generally 
attended  with  many  difficulties.  For  pot  culture  we  select  the  tender 
or  monthly  classes,  though  with  care  some  other  sorts  may  be  grown 
with  moderate  success.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  dwarf  and  tender 
varieties  ;  and  these  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  care,  etc., 
which  can  be  accorded  them  by  the  cultivator.  And  first,  as  to  pots — 
these  should  be  clean,  freefi^m  mould,  and  large  enough  to  correspond 
with  the  size  of  plant  and  roots  to  be  grown  in  them.  Potting 
soil  should  be  composed  of  old  pasture  turf,  loam,  and  rotted  cow 
manure,  in  about  equal  proportions,  or  woods  earth  and  sharp  sand 
may  be  substituted  for  turf  or  loam — say  one  part  of  sand,  to  three 
or  four  of  woods  earth,  and  the  same  of  manure.  Pro^'ide  good 
drainage  by  placing  potsherds  or  charcoal  in  the  bottom,  which 
should  have  a  hole  in  it,  and  be  raised  a  little  from  the  saucer  so 
as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate ;  cover  the  drainage  mateiial  with 
soil ;  then  place  the  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  pot  with  the  roots 
well  spread ;  fill  in  among  the  roots  with  fine  soil,  using  every 
care  to  bring  the  soil  in  contact  with  each  root  and  every  part 
thereof,  fiimiog  it  moderately,  after  which  give  a  gentle  watering. 
If  this  potting  is  done  before  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  plants  on 
the  stand,  the  pots  should  be  plunged  out-doors  in  a  somewhat  shel- 
tered position  in  sawdust,  tan  bark,  or  some  like  substance,  to 
prevent  drying  out,  there  to  remain  till  desired  to  place  in  the 
house  or  conservatory.  When  the  plants  are  potted  they  should 
be  pruned,  as  a  general  rule  shortening  in  about  one-half.  As  a 
general  thing  the  temperature  of  our  living  rooms  is  subject  to  too 
great  variations  and  the  atmosphere  is  also  generally  too  dry  for 
successful  cultivation  of  the  rose ;  to  remedy  these  defects  great 
care  should  be  used  in  parlor  culture  to  keep  an  equable  tempera- 
ture, with  suitable  ventilation,  and  then  to  frequently  shower  the 
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plants.  In  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  the  temperature  can 
be  more  equably  maintained  and  we  can  measurably  remedy  a 
dry  atmosphere  b^'  evaporation  of  water,  but  we  may  fail  bj'  giv- 
ing too  much  moisture,  causing  mould,  etc. ;  good  judgment  and 
much  experience  are  required  to  k^ep  the  temperature  and  atmos- 
phere in  just  the  right  state,  for  doing  which  no  arbitrary  rule  can 
be  given. 

The  soil  of  the  pots  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  or  be 
sodden  from  too  much  wet ;  water  well  and  tkorougldy  when  water 
is  given  ;  dig  up  and  stir  the  soil  in  the  pots  occasionally,  as  far  as 
ma}-  be  without  disturbing  the  roots.  Cut  back  the  plants  freely  after 
blossoming,  or,  which  is  better,  cut  back  blossom  and  stem  as  soon 
as  they  have  matured.  The  stronger  and  more  stocky  the  plant, 
the  better  it  is  able  to  support  itself  and  produce  fine,  healthy 
blossoms.  Use  the  greatest  care  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  become 
drawn,  but  give  fertilizers  in  liquid  form  freely.  Study  in  all  your 
culture  to  render  it  suitable  to  the  plant  and  the  object  in  view. 

Propagation.  There  are  various  methods  of  propagating  and 
multiplying  roses;  such  as  by  seed,  budding  and  grafting,  and 
offsets  or  suckers.  For  budding  and  grafting,  stocks  of  some 
hardy  inferior  kind  are  generally  used.  The  mode  of  budding  and 
grafting  does  not  vary  materially  from  the  same  process  with 
other  woody  plants  and  trees,  and  need  not  here  be  described. 

Protection  to  roses  left  out  during  the  winter  is  advantageous 
even  to  those  which  are  quite  hardy,  while  it  is  essential  to  those 
less  so.  The  Tea,  Bengal,  and  Noisette  classes  may  be  left  out 
during  the  winter  b}'  covering  with  sand  or  earth,  but  usually  the 
top  dies  and  new  growth  only  comes  from  the  roots.  Evergreen 
boughs  secured  around  the  more  hardy  sorts  are  generally  the  only 
and  best  protection  they  need  or  can  have ;  where  the  sorts  need 
more  protection,  the  plants  may  be  laid  flat  on  the  ground  and 
covered  with  sand  or  earth  an  inch  or  two  deep. 

Insect  Enemies.  Whoever  grows  roses,  out-doors  or  in,  and  is 
not  troubled  with  insects  injuring  foliage  or  blossom  is  a  highly 
favored  and  fortunate  individual ;  for  it  seems  of  late  that  each 
plant  and  product  from  the  soil  has  its  peculiar  insect  enemies, 
which  prove  a  drawback  on  our  pleasure  and  a  hinderance  of  our 
interests,  to  escape  from  which  there  is  no  patent  or  ro3'^al  highway, 
but  they  must  be  firmly  met  and  manfully  fought.  Still,  where 
proper  attention  is  given  to  soil,  watering,  planting,  etc.,  and  a  few 
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simple  precautions  and  directions  are  heeded,  little  trouble  or 
annoyance  from  insects  need  be  anticipated.  In  house  culture  the 
aphis  and  red  spider  are  the  most  formidable ;  for  the  first,  fumi- 
gation with  tobacco,  when  it  can  be  done,  is  the  best  thing,  but  if 
the  aphis  is  any  ways  abundant  the  plants  will  need  flimigating  at 
least  twice,  a  day  or  two  intervening  between  the  fumigations,  to 
be  sure  of  the  destruction  of  all,  with  the  young.  Where  the  use 
of  tobacco  is  objectionable,  four  ounces  of  quassia  chips,  boiled  in 
four  quarts  of  water  ten  minutes,  with  four  ounces  of  soft  soap  dis- 
solved in  the  liquid,  and  applied  with  a  soft  brush  to  every  part, 
leaf  and  branch,  of  the  plants,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
syringing  the  plants  with  pure  water,  will  answer  as  a  substitute. 
Out-doors  in  May,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  grow,  the  rose 
caterpillar  begins  to  glue  tlie  leaves  together,  to  form  a  shelter  for 
itself.  Go  over  the  plants  frequentl)^  and  pinch  these  folded  leaves, 
thus  destroying  the  insect ;  this  is  the  most  simple  and  efficacious 
remedy,  if  it  be  a  little  revolting  to  the  very  fastidious.  For  the 
sawfly  larvae,  and  other  later  appearing  insects,  syringing  with  a 
solution  of  four  ounces  of  whale  oil  soap  in  four  gallons  of  soft 
water  will  usually  destroy  them ;  where  this  proves  ineflicacions, 
powdered  white  hellebore,  sprinkled  over  the  foliage  while  wet,  will 
prove  effectual ;  but  let  no  one  think  that  a  single  application  of 
any  one  remedy  is  all  that  may  be  needed  during  one  season,  but 
be  prepared  to  repeat  whenever  necessar)'.  The  rosebug  or  rose 
chafer,  is  a  pest  which  often  destroys  the  blossoms,  its  nature  de- 
priving us  of  the  opportunity  to  attack  them  except  in  the  per- 
fect state  ;  and  then  we  must  destroy  them  by  pinching  their  heads, 
stamping  on  them,  and  scalding ;  a  little  daih'  attention  for  five  or 
six  weeks  will  effectually  dispose  of  them.  Toads  are  fond  of 
them  and  will  dispose  of  large  numbers  when  an  opportuuitj'  is 
given  them. 

Mildew  sometimes  attacks  the  rose,  and  is  usually  caused  by  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  excessive  and  continued  dampness,  with 
continuous  cloudy  weather,  too  little  bright  sun  and  fresh  pure  air ; 
sprinkling  with  sulphur  and  soot  are  remedies,  but  caution  must  be 
used  not  to  give  the  sulphur  too  freely,  or  it  will  destroy  the  foUage. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  only  add,  that  the  whole  culture  is  com- 
prised in  the  seasonable,  careful,  judicious,  and  sensible  application 
of  the  natural  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 

I  herewith  subjoin  a  list  of  such  hardy  and  tender  varieties  as  I 
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believe  to  be  best  adapted  for  general  culture  in  our  New  England 
climate. 

China.  Agrippina  or  Cframoisi  Superieur. — Rich,  velvety 
crimson;  moderately  double. 

Ducher, — ^Pure  white  ;  medium  size,  free  bloomer,  good  form. 

Eugene  Beauhamais. — Bright  amaranth ;  fine  form  and  fragrant. 

ImpSratrice  Eugenie, —  Silvery  rose  ;  large  and  fragrant. 

Jackaonia. — Bright  red ;   very  double. 

La  Superbe. — Purple  crimson ;  verj'  double,  opening  uniformly 
well. 

Tea.     Adam. — Rose,  salmon  centre  ;  large  and  full. 

Bon  Silene. — Rosy  carmine,  shaded  with  salmon ;  fragrant  and 
free  blooming. 

Catherine  Mermet. — ^Bright  flesh  color ;  large,  full,  and  of  fine 
form. 

Isabella  Sprunt. — Sulphur  yellow ;  resembles  Safrano,  except  in 
the  color  of  the  flowers. 

Madame  CamiUe, — Delicate  rose  ;  large  and  full ;  of  good  habit, 
and  free  from  mildew. 

MaHe  Van  Houtte. — White,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow ;  large 
and  full. 

Bourbon.  Duchease  de  Thuringe, — White,  slightly  tinged  with 
lilac. 

Du  Petit  TJiouars. — Crimson  ;  fine  and  hardy. 

Oeorge  Peahody, — Dark,  velvety  crimson  ;  an  American  variety. 

Hermosa, — Bright  rose  ;  a  very  constant  bloomer. 

Queen  of  the  Bourbons, — Fawn  and  rose ;  very  fragrant,  and  a 
profuse  bloomer. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, — Delicate  fiesh  color,  tinted  with 
fawn ;  large  and  double. 

Noisette.  Aimee  Vibert, — ^Pure  white  ;  single,  small,  blooming 
in  clusters ;  hardy. 

Celine  Forestier.     Pale  yellow,  deeper  towards  the  centre. 

Cloth  of  Gold. — Deep  yellow  centre,  with  sulphur  edges  ;  rather 
sh}',  but  magnificent  in  bloom. 

Lamxirque, — ^White,  with  sulphur  centre ;  flowers  in  clusters ; 
fine  climber  under  glass. 

Pumila, — Salmon,  shaded  with  rose  ;  free  bloomer. 

Solfaterre, — Sulphur  yellow ;  large,  double,  fragrant. 

Hybrid  Perpetual.  Alfred  Colomb, — Crimson,  shaded  with 
carmine  ;  ftiU,  globular  fonn  ;  large,  fragrant. 
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Charles  Leftbvre. — Reddish  crimson ;  velvety,  rich,  large,  full  and 
well  formed ;  fragrant. 

Countess  Cecils  de  CkahrUlant. — Deep  pink ;  medium,  full,  perfect 
cup  form ;  fragrant. 

John  Hopper, — Bright  rose  with  carmine  centre ;  lai^  and  full. 

La  France. — Delicate  silvery  rose;  large,  full,  globular  form, 
constant  bloomer ;   very  sweet. 

Madame  Victor  Verdier. — ^Brilliant  carmine  crimson  :  large,  full, 
globular  and  free  bloomer ;   fragrant. 

Miscellaneous.     Baltimore  Belle, — Pale  blush,  changing  to  near 
white ;  compact  and  double. 

Qu^en  of  the  Prairies, — Bright  rosy  red,  frequently  with  white 
stripe. 

Blafich^Jleur, — White,  slightly  tinged  with  flesh ;  very  fragrant. 

Madame  Hardy. — White;  lai^e,  very  fragrant  and  free  from 
mildew. 

Persian. — Deep  bright  yellow ;  small  but  prettily  shaped ;  very 
early. 

White. — Pure  white ;  very  double,  with  the  delicate  fragrance  of 
the  violet. 


Discussion. 

The  President  being  obliged  to  leave,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discus- 
sion. 

M.  H.  Merriam  said  that  he  had  listened  to  the  essay  with  much 
interest,  but  there  were  some  things  not  mentioned  or  even  sug- 
gested in  it.  One  is  the  inquiry  why  as  good  success  in  forcing 
roses  has  not  been  attained  south  of  this  as  here,  so  that  New  York 
is  in  lai-ge  measure  dependent  on  Boston  for  its  forced  roses.  The 
case  is  similar  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  winters  are  still  milder, 
and  also  in  lower  latitudes.  How  can  the  outside  climate  affect 
roses  grown  under  glass,  where  we  have  control  of  the  climate? 
Another  point  is,  whether  iu  cutting  roses  to  leave  one  or  two  buds 
for  future  development  or  to  cut  close,  or  on  older  wood.  Certain 
treatment  develops  wood,  and  other  treatment  develops  fruit. 
What  is  the  cause  of  "blind"  wood  with  few  flowers?  What  is  the 
effect  of  chemicals,  such  as  oxide  of  iron,  on  the  color  of  roses? 
What  is  the  effect  of  an  extra  supply  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ?    Some 
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experiments  have  indicated  beneficial  results.  Is  the  decay  of 
leaves  on  roses  a  disease,  or  is  it  caused  by  a  fungus,  or  by  too 
much  water?  The  diseases  of  roses  generally  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject ;  are  there  specific  symptoms,  and  if  there  are,  what  are  they, 
ajid  what  are  the  remedies  ? 

N.  B.  White  asked  whether  the  failure  to  grow  roses  south  con- 
sisted in  a  failure  to  get  a  good  growth  of  wood,  or  whether  wood 
was  produced  without  flowers. 

Mr.  Merriam  had  no  particular  information  on  the  subject. 

James  Cruickshanks  was  satisfied  that  if  we  had  good  hardy 
wood,  the  more  closely  we  prune,  the  better  roses  we  get.  He  had 
covered  a  bed  of  Moss  roses  with  moss  from  the  woods,  pruned  to 
two  or  three  buds,  and  pegged  down  the  shoots,  and  the  bed  made 
a  complete  flame  of  flowers. 

The  discussion,  owing  to  the  engagement  on  committees  of 
several  gentlemen  who  would  otherwise  have  taken  part,  was  not  as 
extended  as  usual.  The  Chairman  announced  that  on  the  next 
Saturday  Professor  W.  O.  At  water  would  speak  on  Fertilizers. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  9,  1878. 

A  meeting  for  discussion  was  holden  at  11  o'clock.  William  C. 
Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion, 
presided,  and  introduced  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Wesley  an 
Universitj^,  Middletowu,  Conn.,  to  lecture  on  Fertilizers. 

Professor  Atwater  said  that  he  proposed  to  give,  not  a  formal 
lecture,  but  rather  a  '*  talk,"  on  the  general  subject  of  plant  food, 
as  supplied  by  soils  and  fertilizers,  and  should  first  state  some  im- 
portant principles.  The  character  of  the  soil  as  to  moisture, 
texture,  warmth,  etc.,  is  very  important,  but  its  supply  of  plant 
food  is  even  more  so  for  the  growth  of  crops.  Every  plant  in  order 
to  grow  must  have  food.  This  is  not  a  newly  discovered  principle, 
but,  until  quite  recently,  no  one  has  known  just  what  ingredients  are 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Prof.  Atwater  here  described 
some  experiments  made  by  Nobbe,  to  test  the  importance  of  the 
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various  ingredients  of  plant  food,  the  description  being  iUnatrated 
by  a  diagram,  representing  several  buckwheat  plants  growing  in 
ditferent  solutions  of  plant  food,  —  one  with  all  the  ingredients 
needed ;  one  with  all  but  potash  ;  one  with  nitrogen  omitted  ;  one 
without  phosphoric  acid,  and  so  on.     It  was  found  that  if  any  one 
essential  ingredient  was  not   supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,   the 
plant  would  not  grow.     A  solution  containing  all  the  necessary  in- 
gredients, is  known  as  a  normal  solution.     In  such  solutions  plants 
are  raised  as  large,  as  healthy,  and  in  every  way  as  perfect  as  those 
grown  in  the  soil.     Wolff  raised  in  such  a  solution  four  perfect  oat 
plants  with  forty-six  stems,   and    1,535   well  developed   seeds. 
Nobbe  obtained  a  Japanese  buckwheat  plant,  nine  feet  high,  weigh- 
ing, air-dry,  4,786-fold  the  weight  of  the  seed,  and  bearing  796 
ripe,  aud  108  imperfect  seeds.    And  Professor  Knop  used  to  delight 
in  showing  his  friends  a  young  oak  tree,  ver}-  small  indeed,  but  the 
growth  of  which  had  been  normal,  though  its  roots  had  been  im- 
mersed only  in  aqueous  solutions.     The  results  of  a  vast  amount  of 
this  sort  of  experimenting  all  point  in  one  direction,  and  prove  this 
principle. 

No  agricultural  plant  can  attain  full  growth  without  a  sufficient 
supply,  through  its  roots,  from  the  soil,  of  potash^  lime^  magnesia^ 
iron^  phosphoric  acid^  sulphuric  acid,  and  some  compound  of 
nitrogen. 

Besides  these,  chlorine,  and  perhaps  silica,  are  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  indispensable,  though  in  very  small  proportions,  to  complete 
development.  If  any  one  of  these  essential  ingredients  be  lacking, 
the  plant  will  suffer  in  growth  and  development. 

Such  experiments  as  these,  coupled  with  practical  experience  in 
the  field,  have  led  to  almost  a  revolution  in  our  views  of  fertilizing. 
We  have  learned  that  we  must  put  on  manure  to  feed  plants.  But 
there  are  various  important  conditions  of  the  successftil  working  of 
manure,  among  which  are  proper  tillage  and  thorough  mixing  of  the 
fertilizers  with  the  soil.  The  indirect  action  of  fertilizers  is  a  very 
important  point. 

Every  soil,  however  barren,  is  capable  of  fbmishing  some  plant 
food.  In  what  are  called  ''  worn-out  soils,"  the  available  supply  of 
one  or  more  ingredients  is  generally  insufficient. 

In  experiments  witli  buckwheat  plants  grown  in  boxes  of  sand 
taken  from  the  well-known  barren  plains  in  Wallingford,  Conn,  (on 
tlie  line  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  II.,  &  II.  R.  R.),  the  plants  grown  with- 
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out  phosphate  were  nearly  as  tall  as  those  with  a  complete  fertilizer, 
but  wei^  slender  and  the  seeds  were  deficient  in  weight ;  without 
potash  the  same  as  without  phosphate  ;  while  without  nitrogen,  the 
growth  was  almost  nothing,  showing  that  this  soil  lacked  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and,  most  of  all,  nitrogen.  Some  soils 
-will  grow  almost  anything  that  is  planted  on  them  ;  such  soils  pos- 
sess all  the  ingredients  of  plant  food. 

Prof.  Atwater  said  that  he  had  received  hundreds  of  letters,  of 
Tirhich  the  burden  was.  What  shall  I  put  on  my  soils  to  produce  crops  ? 
If  all  soils  were  alike  in  their  ways  of  supplying  crops  with  food, 
and  all  crops  alike  in  their  ways  of  using  it,  the  answers  to  such 
questions  would  be  easy ;  as  it  is,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules 
to  cover  all  cases. 

The  chief  value  of  fertilizers  is  their  plant  food.  The  main  use 
of  guanos,  phosphates,  bone,  fish,  potash,  salts,  and  the  like,  is  to 
supply  the  crops  with  food  which  they  cannot  get  enough  of  from 
the  soil.  The  rule  in  bujnng  them  should  be  to  select  those  which 
supply  in  the  best  forms  and  at  the  lowest  cost,  the  plant  food 
which  tlie  crops  need  and  the  soils  fail  to  ftirnish. 

We  may  take  it  as  pretty  well  settled  that  the  only  ingredients  of 
plant  food  which  we  need  supply  to  our  soils,  are  jwtash^  lime^ 
Tnagnesia^  phosphm-ic  acidj  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitrogen.  Iron 
and  chlorine  are  necessary'  to  the  perfect  growth  of  plants,  but  only 
in  minute  quantities.  Silica  and  soda  are  needed,  if  at  all,  in  simi- 
larly small  proportions.  Every  ordinary  soil  supplies  these  last 
four  substances  in  abundance. 

Of  the  above  list,  the  magnesia  is  rarel}'  deficient  in  even  "  worn- 
out  "  soils.  Sulphuric  acid  and  lime  are  more  often  lacking,  and 
hence,  doubtless,  one  reason  of  the  good  eflTect  so  often  ob8er^•ed 
from  the  application  of  lime  and  plaster.  The  remaining  substances, 
phosphoric  acid,  nihogen,  and  potash,  are  the  most  apt  to  be 
deficient.  In  some  soils  one,  in  others  several  or  all,  of  these  may 
be  wanting.  When  we  say  the  ingredients  are  "  wanting,"  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  soil  does  not  contain  them,  but  that  it  docs  not 
supply  the  crops  as  much  as  they  need.  It  is  not  so  much  because 
our  *' worn-out"  soils*  have  not  enough  plant  food  in  store  that 
crops  starve  upon  them,  but  rather  because  the  food  is  locked  up  in 
such  combinations  that  the  roots  can  not  get  at  and  use  them. 
Such  is  the  general  result  of  the  best  testimony  that  exi)erience 
and  experiment  have  placed  at  our  disposal. 
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It  was  once  thought  that  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  would 
easily  reveal  its  deficiencies  in  plant  food.  But  later  experience 
has  shown  this  to  l)e,  at  best,  a  costly  and  very  defective  source  of  in- 
formation. Different  samples  of  soil,  taken  from  different  places  in 
the  same  field  and  at  different  times,  may  vary  widely  in  composi- 
tion, and,  what  is  a  still  greater  difficulty,  the  chemical  tests  which 
prove  the  presence  of  a  given  ingredient  in  the  soil,  do  not  tell 
whether  it  is  already  in  such  a  form  that  the  plant  can  use  it,  nor 
whether  or  how  soon  it  may  become  so.  And  there  are  manj'  other 
factors  of  vital  imix>rtance  to  the  development  of  the  plant  which 
soil  analysis  does  not  reveal. 

To  find  what  materials  crops  remove  from  the  soil  is  an  easier 
matter.  Thousands  of  analyses  of  the  more  important  vegetable 
products  have  been  made,  nearly  all  in  Europe,  however,  and  we 
have  tjibles  prepared  from  them  giving  the  average  composition  of 
our  field  crops.  From  these  any  farmer  may  calculate  how  much 
plant  food  a  given  crop  takes,  on  the  average,  from  his  soil.  Tbe 
figures  might  possibly  fit  his  case  no  closer  than  would  the  calcula- 
tion of  his  own  weight  from  that  of  the  average  European,  but  they 
will  suffice  well  enough  for  practical  purposes. 

Formulas  for  fertilizers  for  special  crops  are  frequently  based  upon 
calculations  of  this  sort.  For  instance,  a  crop  of  fifty  bushels  of 
com,  with  tlie  stalks,  would  take  from  the  soil,  on  the  average. 
Nitrogen,         -        -     76  lbs.  Magnesia,         -        -     23  lbs. 

Phosphoric  Acid,     -     51    *'  Lime,       -         -         -     27   " 

Potash,  -         -         .     72    "  Sulphuric  Acid,         -      8    " 

Now  we  may  assume  that  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash, 
are  the  only  substances  the  soil  will  fail  to  flirnish  in  plenty,  or  that,  if 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid  are  needed  in  addition,  there  will  be  enough 
in  the  superphosphates  and  other  materials  to  be  used,  to  supply 
them.  We  have  then  to  provide  76  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  51  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  72  lbs.  of  potash,  in  forms  readily  available 
for  plant  food. 

We  could  supply  the  nitrogen  in,  say,  760  lbs.  of  dried  blood,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $15.40,  the  phosphoric  acid  in  340  lbs.  of  dissolved 
bone  black,  costing  $6.00,  and  the  potash  in  144  lbs.  of  muriate  of 
potash,  costing,  say,  $3.20.  This  would  make  for  our  50  bushel 
corn  crop,  1,244  pounds  of  fertilizing  material,  at  a  cost  of  $24.60. 
It  would  be  a  costly  application,  even  if  it  were  sure  to  improve  the 
yield  by  fifty  bushels. 
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But  need  so  much  of  all  these  ingredients  be  used?  The  crop 
may  have  the  power  of  making  use  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen 
alread}'  stored  in  the  soil  or  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  so  that  at 
least  a  part  oif  the  $15.40  worth  of  nitrogen  will  be  superfluous. 
The  application  of  gypsum  is  often  equivalent  to  the  addition  of 
potash,  since  gj^psum  tends  to  liberate  this  fVom  its  combinations 
in  the  soil,  and  thus  render  it  available  to  plants,  and  so  we  ma}' 
get  our  potash  at  a  good  deal  less  cost  than  in  the  83.20  worth  of 
potash  salts.  Or,  for  that  matter,  the  soil  will  verj'  likely  supply 
plenty  of  potash  and  we  ma}-  leave  it  out  of  account  entirelj'  in  our 
formula.  The  physical  condition  of  the  soil  affects  very  materially 
the  feeding  of  plants  and  the  action  of  fertilizers.  For  these,  and 
various  other  reasons  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss,  and 
which  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  very  imperfectly 
undcretood,  the  formula,  however  attractive  in  theory,  might  be  far 
from  the  most  economical,  in  fact. 

One  of  the  chief  defects  of  formulas  on  this  plan  is  that  they  take 
no  account  of  what  we  may  call  the  feeding  capacities  of  the  crops. 
A  vast  deal  of  experience  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field  bears 
concurrent  testimonj'  to  the  fact,  though  we  know  as  yet  very  little 
about  how  or  why  it  is  so,  that  different  kinds  of  plants  have 
different  capacities  for  making  use  of  the  stores  of  food  that  every 
soil  contains.  Clover  will  get  plenty  of  nitrogen  where  wheat  will 
fail  for  lack  of  it.  Nitrogenous  manures  help  clover  but  little,  and 
are  ahnost  a  specific  for  wheat ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  clover 
contains  a  great  deal,  and  wheat  but  little  nitrogen.  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  found  that  a  soil  from  which  a  clover  crop  had  just  been 
removed,  contained  more  nitrogen  than  it  did  before  the  clover  was 
put  in ;  that,  in  other  words,  the  soil,  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches 
at  least,  was  positively  enriched  by  the  growth  and  removal  of  a 
highly  nitrogenous  (clover)  crop.  The  nitrogen  for  a  clover  crop 
of  two  tons  on  this  plan  would  cost  perhaps  $16.  To  buy  and  use 
it  —  at  least  so  much  of  it  —  would  be  absolutely  wasteful. 

The  anah'sis  of  a  plant  is  a  very  incorrect  standard  for  the  fer- 
tilizer to  apply  to  it.  The  idea  of  fertilizing  on  this  basis  is  old, 
simple,  attractive,  costly,  partly  rational,  and  often  profitable.  It 
is  a  step  in  advance  of  the  common  plan  of  using  fertilizers  at  ran- 
dom.    But  it  is  uneconomical  in  the  extreme. 

The  next  step  in  advance  would  be  to  fit  the  fertilizer  to  the 
actual  demands  of  the  crops.  This  ma}'  be  done  by  classifying 
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crops  according  to  their  predominating  requirements,  and  adapting 
formulas  to  the  several  classes.  For  general  and  indiscriminate 
use,  where  the  character  of  the  soil  and  other  special  conditions 
cannot  be  taken  into  account,  this  plan  is  open  to  less  objections 
than  any  other. 

But,  even  if  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  plant  nutrition  were 
sufficient  for  accurate  calculations,  as  it  is  not,  this  plan  would  still 
leave  several  very  important  factors  out  of  account.  The  weightiest 
is  the  supply  which  the  soil  can  itself  furnish.  The  next  step  in 
advance,  then,  must  be  to  test  the  soils. 

The  faimers  near  Middletcwn  (where  Professor  Atwater  resides), 
need  potash  ;  in  other  places,  potash  does  little  or  no  good.  How 
shall  each  of  us  ascertain  what  our  soils  most  need?  Thei-e  is  no 
better  way  than  to  try  experiments  on  a  small  scale  before  making 
large  investments  ;  to  put  the  question  to  the  soil  with  diflferent  fer- 
tilizers and  get  the  answer  in  the  crops. 

The  best  agricultural  chemists  in  this  country  and  in  liurope,  are 
agreed  in  this  opinion.  Stoeckhardt,  Knop,  Wglff,  Vitle,  and 
Voelcker,  have  all  recommended  farmers  to  try  experiments  to  test 
the  action  of  different  feitilizing  materials  upon  their  soils.  Of 
course,  there  are  soils  so  uneven  that  experiments  on  a  small  scale 
cannot  be  decisive.  Nor  will  a  single  crop  tell  the  whole  story. 
To  get  the  best  results,  the  experiments  should  be  carried  through 
a  series  of  years,  —  through  a  course  of  rotation,  for  instance. 
The  soil  should  be  without  previous  accumulations  of  fertilizing 
matters  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  fertilizers.  By  proper 
care,  trials  may  be  made  which  will  bring  valuable  results  at  com- 
paratively little  cost. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
of  which  Prof.  Atwater  was  Director,  in  the  spring  of  1877, 
sent  out  to  as  many  farmers,  nearly  fifty  sets  of  fertilizers,  with 
directions  for  experiment.  It  was  recommended  that  these  experi- 
ments should  be  tried  on  long  parallel  strips  of  ground,  as  likely  to 
give  greater  average  uniformity  of  soil  than  the  same  area  in  a 
square.  Nearly  twenty  of  these  farmers  have  reported,  and  their 
reports  are  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  soils,  and  what  produces  the  desired  effect  in  one  case, 
may  not  in  another. 

Prof.  Atwater  described  an  experiment  made  by  D.  H.  Birdsey.  of 
Middlefield,  Conn.,  on  six  plots,  the  first  of  which  was  manured 
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with  dried  blood,  furnishing  nitrogen  ;  the  second  with  superphos- 
phate ;  the  third  with  a  potash  salt ;  the  fourth  with  a  mixture  of 
the  first  two ;  and  the  fifth  with  a  mixture  of  all  three.  Each  of 
these  plots  contained  ten  square  rods  and  received  twenty  pounds 
of  fertilizer.  The  sixth,  which  was  of  the  same  size,  was  manured 
with  barnyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  five  cords  to  the  acre,  hen 
dung  and  ashes  being  added  in  the  hill.  The  plots  were  all  planted 
with  corn.  On  the  third  plot,  with  potash  salt ;  the  fifth  with  dried 
blood,  superphosphate,  and  potash  salt ;  and  the  sixth  with  yard 
and  hen  manure  and  ashes  (which  also  furnished  potash) ,  the  crop 
looked  well  through  the  season,  the  stalks  were  large  and  strong, 
the  ears  well  filled,  and  the  grain  good.  On  the  plots  without 
potash  the  growth  was  very  poor,  the  stalks  small,  weak,  and  yellow, 
and  the  ears  poorly  filled.  This  experiment  was  not  in  all  respects 
perfectly  accurate,  and  its  results  are  not  to  be  taken  as  mathe- 
matically exact ;  but  the  fact  that  on  the  three  plots  where  there 
was  no  potash  the  crops  uniformly  failed,  and  that  on  the  plots 
where  potash  was  applied  they  were  uniformly  good,  shows  that  the 
weak  point  of  this  soil  was  potash,  and  that  the  strong  point  in  any 
fertilizer  applied  to  it  should  be  potash.  The  fifth  plot,  with  potash 
only,  producing  as  good  a  crop  as  the  fifbh  or  sixth,  which  had 
potash  and  other  ingredients,  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  soil 
already  contained  enough  of  all  materials  except  potash.  But  in 
the  next  field  the  case  ma}^  be  difierent.  The  potash  salt  on  the 
third  plot  would  cost  at  the  rate  of  $6.72  per  acre,  while  the  yard 
manure  on  the  sixth  plot  cost  $40  per  acre,  besides  the  ashes  and 
hen  manure. 

In  a  very  careful  experiment  on  sixteen  plots,  with  as  many 
difierent  fertilizers,  by  W.  I.  Bartholomew,  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  in 
every  case  where  phosphoric  acid  was  omitted  the  crop  failed,  and 
in  every  case  where  it  was  applied  in  any  form,  either  by  itself  or 
in  combination  with  other  substances,  the  crop  succeeded,  and  the 
quantity  of  corn  was  remarkably  in  the  proportion  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  applied.  What  this  soil  most  needed  was  clearly  phos- 
phoric acid. 

An  experiment  by  Chester  Sage,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
resulted  in  failure,  in  every  case,  except  where  a  complete  fertilizer 
was  used.  Dried  blood,  superphosphate,  potash  salts,  and  plaster 
alone,  each  brought  crops  no  larger,  and,  if  an}i;hing,  poorer  in 
quality,  than   where  no   fertilizer   was  applied.     The  mixture   of 
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dried  blood  and  superphosphate,  corresponding  to  a  first-class 
"  ammoniated  "  superphosphate,  did  scarcely  any  better.  In  each 
case  the  crop  was,  as  Mr.  Sage  says,  '*  all  refuse  com  and  hardly 
worth  saving."  But  with  the  complete  fertilizers,  the  fields  were 
good.  Hen  manure,  which  furnished  all  the  ingredients  of  plant 
food,  brought  about  forty  bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre.  The 
mixture  of  dried  blood,  superphosphate,  and  potash  salt,  which  cost 
at  the  rate  of  $16  per  acre,  and  furnished  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash,  but  doubtless  in  larger  quantities  than  the  hen 
manure,  brought  sixty  bushels  of  very  fine  com  to  the  acre. 
-'  This,"  Mr.  Sage  says,  "  was  such  a  crop  as  I  like  to  have.  It 
grew  well  all  summer,  and  the  com  was  Yery  fine.  The  stalks  were 
large  and  green  when  the  corn  was  ripe,  and  will  make  excellent 
fodder."     This  soil  showed  the  need  of  a  complete  fertilizer. 

A  similar  series  of  experiments  was  made  on  the  farm  of  the 
Maine  Agricultural  College  by  a  student,  Mr.  Lufkin,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Farrington.  In  these 
experiments  potash  did  little  apparent  good.  Potash  salts  alone, 
improved  the  yield  very  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  and  fell  far  short  of 
paying  their  costs.  Mixed  with  dried  blood  and  superphosphate, 
the  case  was  a  trifle  better.  On  other  portions  of  this  field,  Prof. 
Farrington  had  no  success  with  kainit,  and  found  leached  ashes 
to  help  grass  as  much  as  unleached.  Among  the  crops  most  apt  to 
be  helped  by  potash  are  grass,  potatoes,  roots,  and  the  leguminous 
crops,  which  include  beans.  None  of  these  got  any  apparent  benefit 
from  the  potash  here.  On  the  whole,  potash  does  not  seem  to  he 
needed  on  this  land. 

The  only  case  where  dried  blood  alone  seemed  of  any  use  was 
with  potatoes  ;  but  with  phosphoric  acid  it  evidently  increased  the 
crop  in  several  cdses. 

Phosphoric  acid  was  uniformly  and  largel}^  beneficial.  The 
superphosphate  alone,  gave  the  largest  potato  crop  of  all.  It  also 
served  an  excellent  purpose  with  nitrogen  there,  and  the  two 
together  brought  the  best  yield  of  turnips  on  the  field. 

Taking  all  in  all,  as  tested  by  the  crops  and  fertilizers  named, 
the  chief  need  of  this  soil  seems  to  be  phosphoric  acid ;  the  next 
nitrogen.  In  its  present  condition  it  does  not  seem  to  call  for 
potash. 

As  indicated  by  the  experiments,  this  is  a  soil  on  which  artificial 
fertilizers  of  the  right  kinds,  and  with  the  right  crops,  can  be  used 
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ivith  great  profit.  Some  soils  give  but  little  return  for  manures 
applied;  others  respond  bountifully  to  even  small  applications. 
Such,  the  Germans  very  aptly  term  *'  thank^l "  soils.  This  is  one. 
Left  to  itself  it  seems  to  be  able  to  do  very  little,  but  with  a  very 
little  help  it  brings  good  crops.  On  the  supposition  that  the  single 
plots  without  manure  were  fair  samples  of  the  whole,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  quantities  used  and  the  high  prices  allowed,  the  nitro- 
genous superphosphates  gave,  with  potatoes  and  turnips,  a  gain  of 
firom  $50  to  $80  per  acre.  But  while  the  fertilizers  brought  such 
profitable  returns  of  potatoes  and  roots,  with  beans  there  was 
almost  uniformly  a  loss.  This  accords  well  with  what  Mr.  Lawes, 
of  England,  says  as  the  result  of  thirty  3'ears'  experimenting  and 
practice  with  fertilizers,  that  "it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  artificial 
manure  with  beans,  peas,  tares,  or  other  leguminous  plants.  Corn, 
*.  e.,  grain,  and  root  crops,  will  take  all  the  artificial  manure  which 
the  farmer  can  aftbrd  to  pay  for." 

Prof.  Atwater  said  that  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  making  many 
generalizations  from  these  experiments,  though  future  experience 
might  warrant  more.  One  or  two  points  were,  however,  worthy  of 
mention.  The  cases  in  which  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  dried  blood, 
by  itself,  appeared,  in  the  reports,  to  be  especially  beneficial  to 
com,  were  very  few — not  more  than  one  in  ten.  He  did  not  think 
this  could  all  be  due  to  the  wrong  application  or  excessive  quantity  of 
the  dried  blood  used .  Doubtless,  if  the  nitrogen  had  been  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  Peruvian  guano,  the 
results  would  have  been  very  different.  Still,  it  looked  as  though 
the  corn  crop  did  not  require  the  application  of  ver}'  large  quanti- 
ties of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers. 

Superphosphates  proved  beneficial  in  nearly  every  case  where  the 
trial  was  a  fair  one.  At  the  same  time  thei-e  are  numerous  well- 
attested  cases  of  worn-out  soils  in  which  phosphoric  acid  was  evi- 
dentl}'  not  needed. 

As  regards  potash,  out  of  twelve  cases  in  which  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Middletown  had  reported  their  experience  last  season  in 
these  experiments  and  in  their  field  practice,  potash  salts  were 
apparently  profitable  in  ten,  and  without  benefit  in  two.  Elsewhere, 
the  reports  average  less  favorably  for  potash  salts. 

These  experiments  illustrate  how  crops  vary  as  to  their  feeding 
capacity  ;  how  soils  also  ma}"  vary,  and  that  these  two  factors  must 
be  taken  into  account.     The  whole  matter  ma}'  be  summed  up  into 
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the  advice :  First,  use  aU  the  manure  that  is  produced  on  the  farm ; 
then,  since  most  farmers  in  the  older  states  need  something  more, 
experiment  to  ascertain  what  fertilizers  produce  the  best  effect. 
Whoever  will  use  fertilizers  economically  and  profitably,  must  select 
the  ones  that  supply  the  materials  which  his  particular  crops  need, 
and  his  soil  fails  to  fiirnish.  And  the  question  what  is  most  needed 
in  a  given  case,  can  be  tested  in  no  better  way,  —  indeed,  in  no 
other  way  than  by  direct  experiment,  —  b}'  putting  the  question  to 
the  soil  with  the  fertilizers,  and  getting  the  answer  with  the  crops. 
Of  course,  the  effects  of  weather,  tillage,  ph3-8ical  character  of  the 
soil,  indirect  action  of  the  fertilizers,  and  so  on,  count  for  a  great 
deal,  and  the  most  reliable  results  will  come  only  after  repeating 
the  experiments  for  a  series  of  years,  through  a  course  of  rotation 
of  crops,  for  instance. 

Leander  Wetherell  asked  how  Mr.  Birdsey's  soil  was  treated  be- 
fore the  experiment. 

Prof.  Atwater  replied  that  in  that  region  the  farmers  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  good  deal  of  bone,  superphosphates, 
guano,  and  fish.  These  supply  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  but 
little  or  no  potash.  Mr.  Birdsey  says  that  on  this  particular  soil, 
bone  used  to  produce  an  excellent  effect,  but  of  late  he  sees  scarcely 
SLuy  benefit  from  it.  It  would  seem  as  though  this  land  had  become 
relatively  over- charged  with  phosphoric  acid  and  deficient  in 
potash. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  spoke  of  farmers  in  Danvers  who  raised 
large  crops  of  potatoes  of  superior  quality,  year  after  yesr  on  the 
same  land,  with  Peruvian  guano,  so  that  the  principle  has  been 
established  tliat  guano  does  well  there.  Probably  this  would  not 
apply  to  all  soils. 

Prof.  Atwater  saw  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  so  on 
farms  in  Danvers,  nor  any  reason  why  on  others  the  case  should 
not  be  different.  Phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  are  the  ingredients 
most  often  lacking  in  our  soils,  and  are  supplied  abundantly  and 
economically  in  Peruvian  guano.  Prof.  Atwater  spoke  with 
approval  of  the  process  of  "  rectifying  "  Peruvian  guano,  which,  as 
imported,  contains  large  lumps  and  some  stones,  >and  not  much 
sulphuric  acid.  In  rectifying,  the  stones  are  removed,  the  lumps 
pulverized,  and  the  whole  mixed  to  make  it  uniform.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  added,  as  to  bone  and  mineral  phosphate,  to  make  the 
phosphoric   acid  more  readily  soluble  and   to  fix   the   ammonia. 
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The  rectified  guano  is  sold  in  immense  quantities  in  Europe,  where 
its  use  has  increased  uniformly  since  its  first  introduction. 

Prof.  Atwater  added  that  the  indirect  action  of  fertilizers  counts 
for  a  great  deal.  Fertilizers  often  help  plants  to  get  food  from  the 
soil  which  otherwise  would  be  inaccessible  to  them.  This  helps  to 
explain  the  action  of  plaster. 

Fertilizers  give  rise  to  chemical  changes  which  liberate  other 
plant  food  in  the  soil ;  as  to  how  they  eflect  this,  we  are  much  in 
the  dark.  We  should  not  however  despair  of  ascertaining.  Twenty 
years  ago  no  one  could  say  whether  potash  was  necessary  for  the 
'  food  of  plants,  but  now  we  know  it  is.  The  increase  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  plant  growth,  and  of  what 'has  to  do  with  suc- 
cessflil  crop  growing  and  stock  raising,  has,  during  a  comparativel}^ 
few  years  past,  been  simply  immense.  Take  awa}'^  from  our  agri- 
culture what  has  been  added  to  it  during  the  last  fifty  years  by  that 
accurate  and  rational  observation  and  experimenting  which  con- 
stitutes true  science,  and  it  would  be  very  little  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  Romans. 

Dr.  Peter  Pineo  thought  that  a  rational  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which  produces 
remarkable  results  on  some  soils,  while  in  others  its  action  is 
negative,  might  be  found  in  the  well-known  principles  of  chemical 
afi[inity,  where  two  substances  of  different  chemical  combination 
came  into  contact  —  as  in  solution  —  forming  new  compounds,  and 
liberating  gases.  For  instance,  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  soda  or 
potash,  coming  in  contact  with  tartaric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid,  in 
solution,  will  have  set  free  carbonic  acid,  or  the  phosphates,  and 
tartrate  or  sulphate  of  soda  or  potash  will  be  formed.  It  is  well 
known  that  wood  ashes  coming  in  contact  with  hen  manure  will  set 
free  the  ammonia. 

We  have  a  well  marked  case  of  double  elective  affinity,  in  the 
familiar  experiment  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  acetate  of  lead,  which, 
when  brought  together  in  solution,  produce  two  new  compounds. 
The  sulphuric  acid  leaves  the  zinc  and  combines  with  the  lead,  for 
which  it  has  a  stronger  affinity,  forming  sulphate  of  lead,  while  the 
acetic  acid  combines  with  the  zinc,  forming  acetate  of  zinc.  These 
processes  which  we  see  in  the  chemical  laboratory  are  clearly 
explanatory  of  those  wonderful  effects  obtained  in  the  vast  labora- 
tory of  Nature. 

The  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  applied  to  some   soils,  will 
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find  elements  with  which  to  make  new  combinations,  setting  free 
in  a  condition  available  for  plant  food  the  nitrogen,  the  phosphates, 
or  potash — the  three  great  staple  fertilizers — which,  according  to 
I^of.  At  water,  if  present  in,  or  applied  in  sufl3cient  quantity*  and 
available  form  to  anj-  soil,  will  be  quite  sure  to  find  an  abundance 
of  the  other  and  less  important  elements,  to  insure  a  good  crop. 

Prof.  Atwater,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  said  that  he  had  made 
no  experiment  in  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid  directly  to  the 
soil. 

Mr.  Wetherell  had  read  an  account  of  its  application  in  a  very 
weak  solution,  with  the  effect  of  increHsing  the  crop.  It  was 
inferred  that  it  set  free  plant  food. 

John  B.  Moore  being  asked  to  express  his  views  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  said  that  he  was  exceedinglj'  pleased  with  Prof. 
Atwatcr's  address,  and  that  he  agreed  so  fully  with  it  that  he  hail 
nothing  to  add. 

Mr.  Wetherell  thought  that  what  Mr.  Moore  had  said  was  the 
highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  Prof.  Atwatcr's  lecture. 

O.  B.  Had  wen  said  that  Prof.  Atwater  had  shown  the  values  of 
difierent  fertilizers  as  applied  to  different  soils,  but  still  he  told  us 
that  the  seasons  and  other  circumstances  aflect  their  operation.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  him  that  these  fertilizers  are  as  regular  in  their 
effect  as  they  are.  They  will  be  especially  valuable  to  all  who  have 
lands  difficult  of  access. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  fruit  growers  apply  the  same 
fertilizers  to  different  trees  and  wonder  that  their  apples  do  not  do 
as  well  as  their  pears. 

Mr.  Wetherell  had  tried  a  set  of  the  fertilizers  mentioned  here, 
and  common  land  plaster  produced  a  better  effect  than  any  one 
ingredient  or  anj'  combination,  or  than  the  Stockbridge  fertilizers. 
This  puzzled  him,  but  Prof.  Goessman  said  it  showed  that  the 
cheapest  of  the  ingredients  was  the  best  for  that  land.  What  we 
want  is  to  save  the  expense  of  carting  hepvy  barnyard  manure, 
which,  Lawes  says,  contains  only  sixty-two  pounds  of  plant  footl 
in  a  ton. 

Prof.  Atwater  said  that  it  puzzled  him  to  know  why  things  should 
behave  in  a  certain  way  in  one  soil,  and  in  an  entirel}'  dififerent 
manner  in  another.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  three  sub- 
stances which  he  had  spoken  of  as  most  generall}''  deficient,  were 
the  only  ones  that  should  be  applied  to  our  soils.     He  thought  the 
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good  effect  of  plaster  was  its  indirect  action,  which  is  a  convenient 
term  for  covering  our  ignorance.  Plaster  serves  directly  as  plant 
food.  Water  passing  through  soil  mixed  with  plaster,  brings  out 
more 'potash.  Plaster  fixes  ammonia,  and  by  preventing  evapora- 
tion, is  beneficial  in  drought.  Even  with  our  imperfect  knowledge 
there  are  manj^  wa^'s  in  which  we  can  conceive  of  the  beneficial 
action  of  plaster. 

Mr.  Hadwen  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  extract 
the  sixt3'-two  ponnds  of  plant  food  from  a  ton  of  manure.  It  is 
easier  to  haul  the  whole  of  it  on  to  the  land. 

Prof.  Atwater  said,  supposing  it  contains  but  sixty-4rwo  pounds 
of  plant  food,  this  is  not  all  its  value.  To  get  the  largest  possible 
crop  on  his  land,  Mr.  Lawes,  in  England,  would  use  chemicals. 
But  in  England,  where  there  is  less  drought  than  here,  and  on  a 
naturally  strong  soil,  these  might  answer  as  well  as  the  manure. 
Here,  however,  the  evaporation  is  immense ;  the  rains  settle  down 
into  the  subsoil,  and  in  dry  weather  come  up  again.  If  we  could 
prevent  them  from  escaping  we  should  have  no  drought.  Manure 
in  the  soil  may  retard  this  evaporation.  The  other  1,938  pounds  in 
the  ton  undergo  chemical  changes  in  the  soil,  improve  its  texture,- 
and  turn  into  active  forms  the  inert  plant  food  the  soil  contains. 

Mr.  Hadwen  asked  whether  manure  would  become  plant  food 
sooner  when  on  the  surface  or  when  ploughed  in. 

Prof.  Atwater  replied  that  manure  acts  in  a  great  many  different 
wa3*8,  and  might  sometimes  become  plant  food  sooner  when  applied 
to  the  surface,  and  sometimes  when  ploughed  in.  ■  Well-cured 
manure,  applied  when  in  the  proper  condition,  alwajs  works  well. 
But  when  the  fermentation  goes  too  far,  not  only  is  much  valuable 
material  lost  but  what  remains  becomes  changed  more  or  less  to 
inert  forms.  If  the  manure  is  to  be  fermented,  the  process  should 
not  be  too  rapid  nor  carried  too  far.  Now  if  the  manure  is  spread 
on  the  ground  when  it  is  fresh  or  partly  cured,  it  will  not  ferment 
much  ;  it  will  lose  extremely  little  valuable  material,  and  rains  and 
melting  snows  will  soak  the  material  into  the  soil  as  fast  as  it  is 
rendered  available,  and  thus  it  will  be  saved.  If  allowed  to  staLd 
in  small  heaps  it  is  apt  to  ferment  so  much  as  to  waste  a  good  deal. 
You  must  have  it  where  the  roots  feed,  and  this  is  mostly  in  the 
first  six  inches  of  the  soil.  If  you  can  apply  it  a  considerable  time 
in  advance,  spread  it  on  the  surface ;  there  will  then  be  less  loss 
than  when  put  in  even  small  heaps ;  but  the  rain  and  the  snow  will 
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wash  the  manure  into  the  soil.     Some  loss  would  occur  when 
spread  on  the  soil  if  the  ground  was  fVozen. 

Mr.  Ware,  referring  to  what  Prof.  Atwater  had  said  of  the 
tendency  of  manure  to  operate  on  the  soil,  asked  if  there  was  not 
something  gained  by  mixing  fermenting  material  with  plant  food 
which  does  not  ferment,  as,  for  instance,  stable  manure  or  glue 
refuse  with  meadow  muck. 

Prof.  Atwater  said  that  he  should  answer  to  Mr.  Ware's  ques- 
tion, most  emphatically,  yes.  With  all  our  science  we  find  our 
scientific  knowledge  most  valuable  when  it  leads  us  back  to  the 
simple  processes  which  nature  produces.  Nature  provides  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation  and  decay  by  which  highly  organized  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  are  decomposed  and  brought  into  simple 
forms,  in  which  they  can  be  used  bj^  the  plant.  Some  samples  of 
meadow  muck  are  richer  in  plant  food  than  any  manure  except  the 
very  best.  These  produce  no  effect  in  their  natural  condition,  but 
by  drj-ing,  decaj',  and  fermentation,  the  bad  qualities  are  removed 
and  the  good  brought  out.  There  is  ^  great  deal  of  diflJerence  in 
the  quality  of  difl*erent  deposits  of  muck  and  peat.  In  composting 
we  should  use  materials  which  will  aid  the  work  of  decomposition, 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  plant  food,  such  as  lime,  plaster,  or 
potash  in  its  cheapest  form.  These  will  change  useless,  or  worse 
than  useless,  materials  into  valuable  forms.  It  is  better  to  mix 
several  materials ;  a  mixture  does  more  good  than  a  single  ingre- 
dient. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  many  j^ears  ago  he  made  himself  believe  in 
compost,  but  his  crops  said  it  was  a  fraud.  Some  peat  is  so  full 
of  sulphate  of  iron  as  to  be  injurious  to  plants.  Farmers  make  a 
compost  heap  on  the  land,  but  how  can  you  compost  manure  better 
than  by  ploughing  it  in  ? 

.Prof.  Atwater  assented  to  the  last  point  made  by  Mr.  Moore,  as 
regards  manure,  but  asked.  Suppose  30U  have  a  good  muck  bed  in 
the  back  pasture,  but  cold  and  wet ;  will  it  not  be  profitable  to  dig 
it  out,  dry  it,  cart  it  to  the  bam,  and  compost  it?  The  quantity  of 
plant  food  in  muck  is  verj-  variable  ;  he  had  looked  at  one  bed  and 
advised  not  to  use  it,  but  beds  composed  of  decayed  leaves  and 
branches  are  ver}'  valuable,  sometimes  containing  more  nitr<^en 
than  bannard  maniu^. 

Mr.  Wetherell  said  that  we  wanted  to  use  soil  or  muck  as  an 
absorbent,  but  he  knew  of  a  farmer  who  had  got  tired  of  carting 
the  soU  of  his  fields  to  his  barnyard  and  then  carting  it  back  again. 
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Prof.  Atwater  said  that  many  samples  of  fertilizers  came  to  him 
for  examination,  and  that  many  farmers  pay  too  mach  for  them, 
because  they  fail  to  discriminate  not  merely  between  good  and  bad, 
but  between  those  which  are  most  appropriate  to  their  soils,  and 
those  which  are  not. 

Prof.  Atwater's  lecture  was  illustrated  by  specimens  of  fertilizers, 
and  by  diagrams  of  Dr.  Nobbes'  experiments  with  plants  in  solu- 
tions, and  of  experiments  made  by  the  lecturer  in  barren  sand,  and 
by  tabular  views  of  the  experiments  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  It  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest  throughout,  and  at  the  close  Mr.  Moore  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Prof.  Atwater  for  his  able  and  instructive  address,  which 
was  unanimously  passed. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  16,  1878. 

A  meeting  for  discussion  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  W.  C.  Strong, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion,  pre- 
siding. The  discussion  was  a  continuation  of  that  of  last  week  on 
Fertilizers. 

Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant  opened  the  discussion.  He  had  had  no 
time  to  prepare  a  paper,  but  said  that*  he  had  carefully  considered 
the  subject,  and  that  the  facts  he  should  present  would  be  correct, 
and  the  opinions  given  such  as  he  had  deliberately  formed. 

He  referred  first  to  the  history  of  fertilizers,  and  claimed  that  a 
substance  had  been  extensively  used  during  ages,  and  had,  on  the 
average,  alwa^'s  produced  crop-results.  This  substance  was  dung. 
In  1840,  Liebig  first  brought  the  subject  of  artificial  fertilizers 
vividty  before  the  public,  in  his  masterly  writings,  and  his  views 
had  received  such  currency  that  their  few  errors  had  become  diflS- 
cult  to  eradicate  from  the  public  comprehension.  He,  however, 
proved  one  true  and  important  fact:  that  the  elements  of  the 
plant  were  taken  as  such  from  the  soil,  and  that  plants  could 
receive  into  their  structure  mineral  food  artificial!}^  supplied.    Hon, 
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J.  B.  Lawes,  of  England,  in  his  series  of  experiments  covering 
thirty-four  years  with  the  same  crop  under  similar  conditions,  has 
shown  that  artificial  fertilizers  or  chemicals  are  the  equivalents  of 
dung,  and  Ville,  of  France,  has,  in  like  manner,  confirmed  and 
added  to  this  conclusion.  In  addition  to  their  scientific  value,  Mr. 
Lawes'  experiments  have  shown  the  reliabilit}^  of  a  mixture  of  fer- 
tilizers in  producing  crops,  and  he  has  stated,  as  the  result  of  hiB 
long  experience,  that  under  certain  circumstances  he  should  give  the 
preference  to  a  chemical  over  an  animal  fertilizer  like  yard  manure. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  said  we  may  claim,  also,  from  experimental  evi- 
dence, largely  negative  in  its  character,  that  a  complete  fertilizer  is 
the  equivalent  in  crop-producing  capacity  to  dung,  while  the  theory 
of  Ville,  that  the  farmer  can  cause  the  plant  to  analyze  the  soil,  and 
determine  the  needs  of  the  soil,  has  received  no  confirmation  in 
practice.  Dr.  Sturtevant  therefore  claimed  with  considerable  posi- 
tiveness,  that  the  plan  of  applying  single  fertilizers  to  limited  areas 
for  a  single  year,  is  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  practical  farmer, 
as  having  never  been  productive  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
cropping  condition  of  the  land  in  the  past,  and  as  not  promising 
anything  at  present.  An  application  of  a  single  fertilizer  may, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  obseri^er,  oflTer  valuable  infor- 
mation, but  it  is  incapable  of  analyzing  a  field  and  showing  its  defi- 
ciencies, until  in  some  way — an  impossible  thing  at  present — we  are 
assured  that  the  field  is  of  a  uniform  composition,  a  uniform  physi- 
cal state,  and  the  crops  planted  are  all  treated  in  a  uniform  manner 
during  growth,  originating  from  seed  of  uniform  heredity,  and 
special  hereditary'  characteristics. 

He  said  that  the  great  diflference  between  the  single  and  the 
complete  fertilizer  was  in  their  relation  to  each  farmer's  practice. 
That  the  single  fertilizer  might  advantageously  supplement  dung, 
while  the  complete  fertilizer  can  replace  dung.  That  the  farmer 
who  uses  a  complete  fertilizer  secures  the  same  certainty  as  if  using 
dung,  while  the  farmer  who  uses  a  single  fertilizer  secures  favorable 
or  unfavorable  results  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land  in 
reference  to  past  supply  of  plant  food.  If  we  know  our  land  is 
deficient  in  one  element,  then  we  should  apply  this  element.  But 
we  cannot  know  this,  as  there  are  continual  changes  occurring  in 
the  land,  and  it  is  but  the  available  plant  food  which  concerns  us 
as  farmers,  and  not  that  in  an  inert  state,  so  far  as  regards  this 
question. 
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Benjamin  P.  Ware  understood  that  Dr.  Sturtevant  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  sell  bamj'ard  manure  and 
purchase  chemical  fertilizers,  and  asked  whether  he  was  still  of  that 
opinion. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  replied  that  it  was  but  a  question  of  price.  When 
the  price  of  dung  is  relatively  higher  than  that  of  fertilizer,  then  he 
was  ready  to  sell.  At  the  present  time  he  would  sell  dung  at  eight 
dollars  a  cord,  for  this  was  more  than  its  chemical  value,  and  he 
oould  secure  larger  returns  in  crops  from  the  eight  dollars  invested 
in  fertilizer  than  from  the  cord  of  dung. 

At  the  present  time,  Stockbridge's  idea  is  undergoing  trial,  and 
the  experience  of  several  years  has  been  confirmatory  of  its  real 
value.  The  speaker  could  say,  and  would  say,  that  the  Stock- 
bridge  formula  offered  a  substitute  for  dung  which  enabled  him  to 
cultivate  all  the  land  he  pleased,  add  which,  at  present  prices  of 
fertilizer  and  product,  left  a  handsome  margin  of  profit.  The 
Stockbridge  formula  was  certainly  a  more  philosophical  method  of 
obtaining  results  than  the  Ville  formula,  as  being  based  on  the 
wants  of  the  plant,  in  preference  to  being  based  on  the  accidental 
product,  dung. 

In  the  national  characteristics  of  the  Germans,  we  recognize  a 
thoroughness  of  agricultural  thought  which  is  commendable,  but  in 
agriculture  the  Germans  show  little  power  of  generalization.  In 
England,  the  farmers  have  been  taught  empirically,  through 
experience,  the  value  of  artificial  fertilizers,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
there  is  more  of  fertilizing  material  imported  into  that  country  than 
into  any  other  portion  of  the  world  of  the  same  area.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  —  the  intelligent  one  —  is  more  of  a  scientific  farmer 
than  the  English  fanner,  and  endeavors  to  use  the  results  of 
investigation  as  generalized  to  meet  his  case  ;  and  hence  new  ideas 
of  fertilization  find  an  extended  welcome,  and  receive  more  careful 
and  unprejudiced  trial  than  elsewhere. 

In  response  to  a  question.  Dr.  Sturtevant  stated  that  Messrs. 
Prout  and  Middlemarch,  of  England,  had  farmed  extensively,  using 
fertilizers  as  directed  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  and  the  results  were  unques- 
tionably successful. 

He  added  that  fertilizer  experiments  are  often  vitiated  by  the 
failure  to  consider  the  importance  of  seed,  and,  as  an  illustration, 
that  if  we  have  two  seed  corns,  one  of  tlie  normal  productiveness 
of  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  another  of  sixty  bushels,  and  plant 
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this  seed  on  land  of  a  fair  agricultural  condition,  the  fertilizer  will 
not  cause  the  thirty  bushel  variety  to  as  readily  respond  as  it  will 
the  sixty  bushel  variety.  In  other  words,  it  is  as  easy  to  grow  the 
sixty  bushels  in  one  case  as  the  thirty  bushels  in  the  other ;  and 
hence,  unless  this  difference  of  productive  capacity  be  considered, 
we  cannot  fairly  measure  the  apparent  effect  of  the  plant  food 
applied  to  the  soil.  In  land  of  sufficient  fertility  to  mature  a  thirty 
bushel  crop  with  either  seed,  an  application  sufficient  to  cause  the 
better  variety  to  yield  sixty  bushels,  will  probably  not  cause  the 
thirty  bushel  variet}'  to  harvest  over  forty  bushels.  He  repeated, 
however,  that  in  order  to  test  these  differences  even,  the  trial  must 
be  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and,  preferably,  continued  over  a 
series  of  years. 

The  speaker  considered  Southern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
with  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  most  profitable  farming 
region  in  America.  With  fair  land  and  most  exceUent  markets, 
this  locality-  offered  rewards  for  the  application  of  intelligent  thought 
to  the  farmer.  As  soon  as  the  New  England  farmer  learns  that  the 
amount  of  his  cultivated  land  is  not  limited  by  his  dung-heap,  but 
by  his  capital,  then  shall  we  find  agiiculture  the  most  desirable  of 
occupations.  New  England  cultivates  too  little  land  to  a  farm,  for 
profit.  The  complete  fertilizer  allows  us  to  extend  our  operations 
within  the  lines  of  profit  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  farm.  The  duty 
of  the  farmer  is  to  have  faith  in  the  teachings  of  science,  and  then 
to  consider  whether  the  teaching  meets  his  case,  and  whether  he 
can  afford  to  practise  it.  Fertilizers  will  benefit  any  crop  and  any  of 
our  land.  The  farmer  is  to  consider  the  cost  to  him  of  this  benefit, 
and  whether  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

H.  Weld  Fuller  had  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  bamj-ard 
manures  have  a  duration  vastly  longer  than  that  of  chemicals ;  the 
German  chemists  say  its  effects  are  felt  for  eighteen  years.  The 
last  speaker  would  use,  on  all  soils,  however  various,  one  single 
specific.  No  matter  how  overmuch  of  any  ingredient  ma^^  be  in  the 
soil,  it  must  still  have  as  much  more  of  the  same  added  as  the  in- 
tended crop  will  contain: 

Now,  why  should  a  man  apply  phosphates  to  his  land  when  there 
is  already  in  the  soil  more  than  enough  for  a  hundred  years  to  come  ? 
An  excess  of  any  salt  when  added  to  a  soil  may  do  mischief.  This 
will  often  be  shown  b}^  a  deposit  of  a  fine  powder  on  the  leaves  of 
plants,  this  being  an  excess  which  the  plant  cannot  assimilate. 
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Are  the  experiments  of  the  Germans  of  no  value  ?  When  the  same 
product  has  been  raised  on  a  piece  of  land  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
a  constant  supply  of  the  needed  ingredients  is  produced  by  nature, 
would  you  add  what  the  soil  already  holds  in  excess  ?  Stockbridge 
assumes  that  all  soils  are  alike,  and  that  all  are  barren,  and  supplies 
all  he  expects  to  reap.  This  seemed  to  the  speaker  to  be  a  waste 
of  money  and  material,  and  to  be  radically  wrong.  England  has 
more  moisture  than  we,  and  experiments  there  may  differ  from  our 
own.  But  he  regarded  anything  which  tends  to  induce  our  farmers 
to  lessen  'their  stock  or  to  undervalue  barnyard  manure,  as  a 
mistake. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  said  that  he  was  willing  to  put  himself  on  record 
as  to  the  scientific  question  of  the  complete  fertilizer  being  a  sub- 
stitute for  dung,  but  that  this  was  not  the  whole  question  by  any 
means  for  the  farmer  to  consider.  There  was  something  in  the 
application  of  a  scientific  truth.  Each  country  has  a  different 
climate,  and  the  fields  receive  different  treatment.  Would  we 
advocate  the  German  average  crop  of  wheat,  of  twelve  bushels  per 
acre,  or  the  English  average  crop  of  twenty-five  ?  We  surely  should 
not  claim  the  one  as  the  exponent  of  German  science  and  the 
other  as  the  exponent  of  English  empirical  practice.  Yet  the 
.farmer  who  applies  the  teachings  of  science  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  an  honest  experience,  obtains  yields  far  in  excess  of  the 
mere  imitator.  The  farmer  must  consider  the  why  of  a  process, 
and  then,  if  satisfied  that  the  why  is  correctly  apprehended,  put  his 
learning  to  a  practical  application. 

In  considering  chemical  fertilizers,  the  speaker  first  noted  that 
his  own  experience,  and  that  obtained  from  books,  offered  no  evi- 
dence against  the  certainty  and  ^eliabilit}'  of  action  of  chemicals 
when  properly  applied.  The  presence  of  certain  elements  of  plant 
food  in  excess,  influences  the  physiological  condition  of  the  plant, 
and  hence  affects  the  crop.  We  must  then  see  to  it  that  this  influ- 
ence is  in  the  direction  of  profit  to  us.  Plants  in  a  dung  heap  or  a 
barren  soil  ma}'  be  equally  barren  of  fruit ;  superphosphate  strewn 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  of  corn,  will  cause  the  plant  to  develop  more 
fibrous  roots  on  that  side,  and  hence  make  the  plant  thus  situated 
a  grosser  feeder,  and  more  capable  of  securing  the  plant  food 
already  in  the  soil ;  on  old  land,  formerly  dunged  but  now  run  out, 
an  unneeded  plant  food,  like  salt,  will  oftentimes  release  fertility 
from  the  soil,  or  put  the  plant  into  a  condition  to  secure  supplies 
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which  it  otherwise  could  not  do,  and  hence  may  act  as  a  fertilizer, 
but  indirectl}'.  These  diverae  conditions  of  land,  of  season,  and  of 
crop,  all  complicate  the  subject,  and  offer  sources  for  error  in  inter- 
pretation, so  that,  notwithstanding  the  differences  of  opinion 
among  farmers  as  to  the  useftilness  of  applications,  we  are  satisfied 
from  the  few  cases  where  simple  causes  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  mass  of  possibilities  and  stated,  that  chemicals  do  offpr  a  sub- 
stitute for  dung  to  fertilize  our  fields,  and  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
farmer  alone  if  he  use  them  unprofitably. 

Leander  Wetherell  asked  Dr.  Sturtevant  for  a  detailed  account 
of  his  experiments.  Could  he  bring  a  case  where  stable  manure  has 
been  used  continuously  for  a  long  series  of  years  without  improving 
the  soil  ?  Or  could  he  give  a  case  where  chemicals  have  been  thus 
used,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  kept  up  and  im- 
proved ?  He  thought  the  doctor  manifestly  undervalued  the  reported 
results  of  the  Grerman  Experiment  Stations.  Prof.  Johnson,  the 
Director  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  at  New  Haven, 
Mr.  Wetherell  said,  incorporated  into  his  valuable  book,  "  How 
Crops  Grow,"  the  tables  of  Prof.  Wolff,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Agriculture,  at  Hohenheim,  Wurtemberg.  The  speaker  doubted 
whether  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  experiments,  if  repeated  here,  would 
produce  the  same  results  as  reported  on  their  farm  at  Rothamstead. 
He  was  slow  to  believe  that  three  specifics,  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash,  for  example,  make  a  universally  complete  manure 
in  all  places  and  for  all  time.  Some  soils  are  hungry  for  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  have  an  abundance  of  potash ;  why  use  potash 
where  it  is  not  needed?  The  same  may  be  true  of  nitrogen.  Let 
farmers  and  gardeners  interrogate  their  soil  with  reference  to  these 
chemicals  and  use  what  is  needed,  and  not  subject  themselves  to 
the  expense  of  purchasing  what  the  soil  already  contains  an 
abundance  of  in  a  soluble  condition.     He  believed  in  experimenting. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  said  that  his  remarks  had  been  rightly  understood. 
The  German  experiments  are  the  most  valuable  we  have,  and  are 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  but  he  took  the  liberty  of  not  deferring  to 
authority  when  he  knew  better  himself.  He  did  not  think  the 
experiments  described  last  week  would  bear  out  the  interpretation 
given  them. 

Mr.  Fuller  asked,  if  the  straw  and  vegetable  matter  from  the 
barnj'ard  were  of  no  account,  how  we  could  enrich  soils  b}*  turning 
in  green  crops,  as  sometimes  practised. 
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Dr.  Sturtevant  replied  that  we  put  back  more  than  we  have  taken 
from  the  soil.  The  only  plant  food  is  the  inorganic  elements  and 
the  nitrogen,  and  these  are  conserved  from  the  soil  bj  a  green 
crop,  and  we  can  consider  green  manuring  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
a  fallow. 

Mr..  Fuller  said  we  do  not  admit  that  a  grown  plant  has  less 
nutritious  matter  than  a  growing  plant. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  said  that  straw  contains  a  ceilain  proportion  of 
ash  element  and  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Fuller  asked  if  there  is  not  more  ash  in  a  grown  plant  than 
in  an  immature  one. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  replied,  yes  and  no.  Much  of  the  ash  element 
is  not  essential.  Straw  takes  up  much  silica ;  it  can  be  taken  up 
in  excess.     Organic  matter  is  not  plant  food. 

N.  B.  White,  had  known  many  failures  of  crops  in  time  of 
drought  from  using  dung.  It  was  so  in  Minnesota  last  year.  He 
thought  that  the  place  for  chemicals ;  he  had  seen  many  instances 
in  the  west  where  stable  manure  dried  up,  instead  of  decomposing, 
and  the  crop  was  poorer  than  if  no  dung  had  been  applied. 

James  Cruickshanks  said  that  he  had  made  eighty  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre  with  barnyard  manure. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  said  that  he  could  refer  to  a  crop  of  one  hundred 
and  twent3'-three  bushels  raised  with  chemicals.  He  did  not  wish 
to  underrate  barnyard  manure,  but  simply  said  that  the  chemicals 
in  it  can  be  supplied  as  well  in  fertilizers.  He  did  not  wish  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  barnyard  manure  and  fertilizers.  The 
province  of  fertilizers,  if  a  single  element,  like  superphosphate  or 
potassa,  is  to  supplement  or  add  to  the  dung.  The  complete  fertil- 
izer is  to  be  used  when  we  are  out  of  dung,  and  wish  to  tUl 
additional  land.  In  some  cases  the  organic  matter  in  dung  will 
give  it  an  advantage,  but  this  opens  up  other  considerations  than 
those  which  we  are  discussing. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  all  would  agree  that  manure  does 
contain  the  ingredients  which  have  been  spoken  of  as  essential  to 
the  food  of  plants,  and  he  thought  that  Dr.  Sturtevant  had  placed 
the  matter  very  fairly.  The  practical  question  is.  What  kind  of 
manure  shall  we  use  ?  He  had  always  held  to  making  a  perfect  and 
thorough  trial,  for  we  have  not  practical  knowledge  enough.  Mr. 
Wilder  related  an  instance  where  he  directed  a  man  to  appl}'  a 
fertilizer  to  a  plot  of  celery-,  and  he  put  a  whole  bag  on  one  row 
10 
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and  killed  it.  That  was  an  experiment  that  taught  something  —  it 
showed  that  a  less  quantity  was  suflScient.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  lay  out  a  piece  of  land  in  strips,  and  apply  a  fertilizer  for  a 
series  of  years.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  Dr.  Sturtevant  say  that 
farming  is  more  profitable  in  New  England  than  anywhere  else  in 
this  country,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  statistics  gathered 
by  the  Secretary-  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
published  in  his  "  Report."  It  also  finds  an  illustration  in  the 
"Transactions"  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society, 
from  which  it  appears  that  there  were  raised  in  that  county,  in 
1874,  933,000  bushels  of  apples,  valued  at  $380,000,  and  that  in 
1875  one  of  the  members  of  that  society  realized  from  about  three 
acres  of  strawberries,  mainly  in  a  gross  income  of  more  than  82,000. 
Planning  in  New  England  can  be  made  profitable,  but  not  without 
manure. 

Mr.  Fuller  said,  that  if  3-ou  always  returned  to  the  soil  all  yovL 
took  from  it  you  would  not  thereb}'  avail  much,  or  gain  matter  from 
what  the  ground  had  in  reserve  for  you  before.  It  would  be  l>etter, 
he  thought,  to  ascertain  what  was  needed  and  add  that  oul}' ;  and 
not  give  all  the  ingredients  of  an  intended  crop. 

Mr.  Wetherell  spoke  of  the  experiments  made  on  the  experi- 
mental ground  of  the  Cirencester  Agi-icultural  College,  and  reported 
by  Prof.  Wrightson,  relative  to  the  use  of  superphosphate,  stating 
that  three  hundred  pounds  of  ordinary  mineral  superphosphate  per 
acre  gave  the  most  profitable  results,  it  doing  best  when  half  of  it 
was  drilled  in  and  the  other  half  broadcasted.  In  the  experiment- 
ing four  hundred  pounds  and  six  hundred  pounds  were  applied,  the 
latter  quantity  in  some  cases  giving  no  larger  crops  than  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  in  others  a  little  more,  but  not  enough  to  pa}'  the 
additional  cost,  even  when  three  hundred  pounds  were  drilled  in 
and  three  hundred  pounds  broadcasted.  The  speaker  quoted  Lawes 
as  saj-ing  that  forty-eight  bushels  of  barley  per  acre  was  his  best 
average  crop:  higher  manuring  caused  it  to  ''run  to  straw,"  as 
farmers  phrase  it.  Every  crop  has  its  limit,  beyond  which  it  is  not 
economical  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  crop.  While  he  did  not 
doubt  that  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  had  been  grown  upon  an 
acre,  he  did  doubt  the  possibility  of  two  hundred  bushels  and  up- 
wards per  acre.  Lawes  seemed  to  succeed  in  cropping,  regardless 
of  rotation.  Why  not  use  a  rotation  of  manures,  and  thus  avoid 
the  rotation  of  crops  so  generally  recommended  and  practised  by 
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farmers?  If  the  percentage  of  real  chemicals  in  stable  manure  be 
so  small  as  Lawes  and  Voelcker  show,  then  why  not  use  the  former 
and  save  the  labor  of  shovelling  and  hauling  the  bulk  and  great 
weight  of  the  latter? 

Mr.  Wilder  asked  if  we  do  not  obtain  better  results  from  ferti- 
lizers in  wet  seasons  than  in  dry. 

Mr.  Wetherell  replied  that  we  do,  adding  that  the  same  is  true 
of  stable  manure.  Farmers  in  Western  Massachusetts  had  paid 
fifteen  dollars  per  cord  and  upwards  for  stable  manure. 

Mr.  Wilder  remarked  that  the  idea  that  we  can  analyze  crops  and 
manures  and  ascertain  what  are  adapted  to  each  other  is  sound  in 
principle,  but  does  not  always  work  well  in  practice. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  spoke  of  the  danger  of  drawing  general  conclu- 
sions from  limited  experiments.  It  does  not  follow  from  Mr,  Lawes* 
experiments  that  it  would  be  proper  to  act  upon  his  practice  in 
other  cases.  Hay  takes  up  much  water,  and  land  which  will  not 
give  half  a  ton  of  hay  may  give  sixty  bushels  of  com  per  acre. 
The  water  supply  is  often  as  essential  to  be  considered  as  the 
dung  supply.  Lawes  has  found,  but  does  not  pretend  to  explain  it, 
that  nitrate  of  soda  increases  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Fuller  asked  whether  it  produced  that  effect  continuously  for 
several  years,  and  remarked  that  forcing  was  always  a  weakening 
process. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  said  that  in  twenty-six  experimental  crops,  the 
first  twelve  3'ears  averaged  twenty -four  bushels  ;  the  second  twelve 
years  showed  an  increase,  with  complete  fertilizers.  From  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view  we  have  exhausted  some  element.  The  pre- 
judice against  artificial  fertilizers  has  come  from  the  application  of 
special  ingredients.  Can  a  man  afford  to  neglect  insurance  ?  When 
we  apply  a  complete  fertilizer  we  are  getting  certainty,  which  may 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  insurance. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  subject  would  be  continued 
on  the  next  Saturday. 
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MEETING   FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  23,  1878. 

A  meeting  for  discussion  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  President 
Gray  in  the  chair.  Before  the  subject  of  Fertilizers,  which  was 
the  special  assignment  for  the  meeting,  was  taken  up,  W.  C.  Strong, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussion,  remarked  that  discus- 
sions which  elicited  interesting  and  valuable  information  had  often 
been  suggested  by  the  articles  presented  for  exhibition,  and  called 
on  James  Comley  to  say  something  of  some  fine  new  roses  exhibi- 
ted by  him. 

Mr.  Comley  spoke  particularly  of  the  Souvenir  d'  Arthur  de  Sansal 
rose,  the  plant  of  which  was  grafted  in  August,  1876,  and  put  in 
the  greenhouse,  on  the  24th  of  December.  He  had  used  a  solution 
of  saltpetre  for  watering  both  the  roots  and  foliage  of  his  roses ; 
dissolving  a  piece  as  large  as  a  walnut  in  four  gallons  of  water. 
He  thought  this  the  best  fertilizer  he  had  ever  used  for  watering 
roses,  and  it  obviates,  to  a  great  extent,  the  necessity  of  smoking, 
which  takes  the  color  out  of  roses.  He  thought  water  should  be 
of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  of  the  house ;  he  believed  that 
more  roses  were  killed  by  cold  water  than  in  any  other  way.  He 
would  not  give  much  water  for  three  weeks  after  bringing  into  the 
house.  Growers  are  too  apt  to  neglect  their  plants  after  forcing ; 
care  should  be  given,  as  with  a  grapevine,  that  the  wood  becomes 
hard  and  well  ripened.  If  single  specimen  flowers  are  wanted  they 
should  be  pnmed  long;  if  clusters  are  desired  they  should  be 
pruned  closel3^  Mr.  Comley  said  that  while  many  growers  thought 
only  of  the  money  to  be  made  on  their  roses,  he  cultivated  them 
partly  from  the  love  of  them.  Many  roses  that  are  very  beautiful 
are  not  profitable.  Many  of  the  new  French  roses  are  not  as  good 
as  the  English  varieties.  Some  of  the  new  kinds  will  surpass  the 
old  ones  in  freeness  of  flowering,  which  is  a  most  important  point, 
and  in  color.  He  would  first  see  to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and 
make  them  grow  as  much  as  he  could  before  the  first  of  June,  and 
after  that  would  plunge  them  out  of  doors.  He  thought  as  good 
roses  could  be  produced  in  eight  weeks  after  bringing  the  plants 
into  the  house,  as  in  a  longer  time.     He  has  a  plant  of  Sir  Garnet 
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Wolseley,  which  made  eight  shoots,  averaging  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  expects  that  next  3^ear  it  will  be  a  splendid  specimen.  It  is 
probably  on  the  Prince's  stock,  which  he  prefers  to  the  Manetti. 
In  England  they  grow  too  coarsely  out  of  doors  on  this  stock.  Mr. 
Prince  grows  the  best  roses  in  England  ;  his  stock  is  only  a  selected 
Dog  rose.  Instead  of  collecting  old  Dog  roses  from  the  hedges  he 
sows  the  seed  and  grafts  the  seedlings  when  they  are  one  year  old. 
The  grafts  grow  more  vigorously  than  on  other  stocks,  and  healthy 
stocks  do  not  send  up  suckers.  The  speaker  would  never  plant 
Hybrid  Perpetual  roses  on  their  own  roots,  either  for  forcing  or  for 
out-docfr  culture.  He  planted  a  bed  of  roses  for  Mr.  Merriam,  of 
Lexington,  in  common  garden  soil,  spaded  about  twelve  inches 
deep,  which  produced  some  of  the  finest  roses  he  had  ever  seen. 
These  were  on  the  Prince's  stock.  Mr.  Comle}-  said  that  he  would 
prefer  perfect  medium  sized  roses  to  those  almost  as  lai^e  as  cab- 
bages. In  applying  manure  he  would  keep  it  near  the  surface,  so 
as  to  attract  the  roots  where  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun 
and  air.  He  thought  we  have  among  our  wild  roses  as  good  a  stock 
as  Prince's ;  it  makes  many  fibrous  roots.  He  had  saved  half  a 
bushel  of  the  seed.  For  forcing  he  thought  a  plant  on  the  Prince's 
stock  better  worth  a  dollar,  than  one  on  the  Manetti  is  worth 
twenty-five  cents.  There  is  great  risk  in  forcing  new  roses  ;  he  has 
four  kinds  out  of  thirtj'-six  which  have  not  a  single  flower.  Their 
hardiness  is  also  uncertain.  He  would  not  care  if  it  took  half  a 
day  to  cover  up  a  fine  rose.  We  lose  a  great  manj-  beautiful 
things  because  they  will  not  take  care  of  themselves.  Mr.  Comle}- 
gave  the  following  list  of  roses,  which  he  considered  the  best  new 
varieties :  Abel  Carri^re,  Duchesse  Am61ie,  Duchesse  de  Vallom- 
brosa,  Jean  Liabaud,  Jean  Sou  pert,  John  Fraser,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Madame  Auguste  Revilliod,  Mademoiselle  Emilie  Verdier, 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Royal  Standard,  Souvenir  d'  Arthur  de  Sansal, 
Souvenir  de  Louis  Van  Houtte. 

M.  H.  Men-iam  corroborated  what  Mr.  Comlej'  had  said  about 
his  roses.  He  had  never  seen  the  equal,  for  abundance,  of  the  best 
crops  of  flowers,  and  it  has  been  well  maintained.  They  have 
received  the  approving  awards  of  the  Society.  He  was  never- 
troubled  with  suckers  until  the  last  season,  and  perhaps  their 
appearance  then  was  owing  to  not  giving  suflScient  care  to  the 
grafts.  The  sine  qua  non  in  forcing  roses  is  an  abundance  of  well 
ripened  wood.     Mr.  Merriam  said  that  he  had  corresponded  with 
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Professor  Stockbridge  in  relation  to  special  fertilizers  ft>r 
was  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  iron  in  some  form  is  desiraWe.  He 
had  seen  fugitive  paragraphs  recommending  its  use-  >Vlial«T« 
the  color  of  roses  there  is  always  a  notable  presence  of  iroa  in  tife 
flowers.  It  also  gives  vigor  to  the  growth  and  color  to  t±»e  foliage. 
He  believed,  also,  that  the  exhalations  from  ammonia,  placjed  on  tii* 
pipes  in  the  greenhouse,  were  advantageous. 

The  subject  of ''  Fertilizers,"  assigned  for  this  meeting,  -was  then 
taken  up,  and  John  B.  Moore  was  called  on  as  a  cultivator  who. 
whether  he  showed  a  rose,  a  strawberry,  or  a  grape,  had  o^'icientlf' 
given  it  something  toi  eat  which  it  liked. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  the  question  how  to  get  manure  is  tlie  in€iSt 
important  one  which  farmers  and  gardeners  have  to  meet  tocl^ir- 
We  can  grow  crops  if  we  can  get  manure,  but  the  manure  must  not 
cost  more  than  the  crops.     There  is  a  diflerence  of  opinion  skmoag 
cultivators  as  to  stable  manure  and  chemical  fertilizers.     Some  say 
"  we  will  use  only  manure,"  meaning  animal  excrements,  and  some 
B&y  "  we  will  use  only  chemical  fertilizers."     In  the  view  of  the 
speaker  both  classes  were  wrong.     He  believed  that  every  farmer 
should  save  all  the  dung  and  other  waste  of  the  farm  for  manure, 
and  buy  all  that  his  means  would  allow.    But  this  source  of  manure 
is  soon  exhausted,  yet  the  farmer  finds  the  wants  of  his  land  un- 
supplied,  and  he  must  have  something  more.     From  his  own  ex- 
perience and  from  the  studj'  of  scientific  books  an  intelligent  farmer 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  each  crop  must  have  some  special 
fertilizer.     There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  crops  require  a  lai^r 
amount  of  some  particular  element  than  is  supplied  by  stable  ma- 
nure.    Onions,  for  instance,  require  a  large  quantity  of  potash,  as 
is  shown  not  only  by  chemical  analysis,  but  bj'  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  better  fertilizer  for  onions  than  wood  ashes.     They  also  re- 
quire sulphur,  and  this  and  the  potash  may  be  conveniently  applied 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash.     The  speaker  advised  farmers, 
instead  of  buying  mixed  fertilizers,  of  the  genuineness  of  which 
they  could  not  tell  anj'thing,  to  buy  the  particular  articles  which 
their  crops  need.     Dealers  say  "If  3'ou  will  apply  the  complete 
fertilizer  you  will  be  all  right,"  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  various 
soils  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  are  like  a  physician  attempt- 
ing to  prescribe  for  a  patient  fifty  miles  away.     Farmers  should  not 
leave  it  to  other  men  to  tell  them  what  they  should  themselves  know 
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about  their  land.'  They  must  use  their  own  brains,  and,  while  not 
relying  on  chemists,  should  avail  themselves  of  their  labors.  Chemists 
can  tell  what  is  good  for  crops,  but  they  cannot  tell  as  well  as  the 
farmer,  what  his  soil  needs.  It  is  an  impossibilit}'  to  make  an 
analj'sis  of  a  soil  which  shall  be  of  value  to  a  farmer ;  a  soil  may 
show,  by  chemical  analysis,  much  potash  when  there  is  none  in  a 
form  available  for  plant  food.  It  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  or  a  great  deal  of  time  for  a  farmer  to  post  himself  up  by 
study  of  the  analyses  of  crops  by  Professor  Goessman,  or  of  other 
analyses  which  he  will  find  in  chemical  works,  so  that  he  can  buy 
understandingly  all  the  simple  elements  that  he  needs,  and  apply 
them  to  his  crops.  The  farmers  must  use  barnyard  manure  as 
the  basis  of  the  plant  food  for  all  their  crops,  and  then  apply  the 
particular  element  required  by  any  crop  in  greater  amount  than  is 
needed  for  other  crops,  or  than  is  supplied  by  barnyard  manure. 
They  must  use  their  own  brains,  and  study  their  own  soils. 

N.  B.  White  said  that  Prof.  Atwater's  advice  to  farmers  not  to 
use  complete  fertilizers,  but  to  experiment  and  ascertain  the  needs 
of  their  soils,  reminded  him  of  the  mother  who  would  not  let  her  boy 
go  into  the  water  until  he  had  learned  to  swim.  Farmers  cannot 
wait  to  find  out  about  their  soils  by  experiment.  Mr.  White 
believed  that  none  of  the  soils  in  New  England  had  an  excess  of 
any  of  the  elements  of  plant  food,  and  therefore  thought  well  of 
complete  fertilizers. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussion  announced  that 
as  next  Saturday  was  prize  day  for  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  the 
subject  of  forcing  roses  would  be  again  discussed. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  2,  1878. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Gray  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  John  G.  Barker,  resigning  his 
position  as  Chairman  and  member  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and 
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Flowers.     On  motion  of  Hervey   Davis  it  was*  voted  that  the 

resignation  be  accepted. 

On  motion  of  John  C.  Hovey,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  extended  to  J.  G. 

Barker,  for  his  long  and  faithful  services  as  member  and  Chairman 

of  the  Flower  Committee. 

It  was  moved  by  William  C.  Strong  that  the  polls  be  opened  for 
twenty  minutes  for  the  reception  of  votes  for  a  member  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  b}'  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Barker.  E.  H.  Hitch- 
ings  moved  to  amend  this  motion  so  as  to  provide  for  the  choice  of 
a  member  of  the  Flower  Committee.  The  Secretary  stated  the 
usage  in  similar  cases,  and  the  motion,  as  amended,  was  carried. 

On  motion  of  W.  C.  Strong,  it  w;is  voted  that  the  Committee  on 
Plants  and  Flowers  be  empowered  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  President  appointed  John  C.  Hovey,  AV.  C.  Strong,  and  E. 
II.  Hitchings,  a  Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes 
for  a  member  of  the  Flower  Committee.  Mr.  Hovey  declined,  and 
p].  W.  Bus  well  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  polls  were  opene<l 
at  fifteen  minutes  past  eleven. 

On  motion  of  W.  C.  Strong,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Recording  Secretary  be  directed  to  place  on 
record  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  procure  a  site  for  a  new 
Hall,  presented  Februar}'  7,  1863,  and  also  the  letter  from  E.  S. 
Rand,  Sr.,  accompanying  said  report. 

W.  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  present  a  Testi- 
monial to  Ex-President  Parkman,  reported  that  the  Committee  had 
procured  and  presented  to  Mr  Parkman  three  crayon  photographs, 
as  an  expression  of  the  Society's  appreciation  of  his  services  as 
President.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Strong  spoke  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  the  hybrid  lily  raised  by  Mr.  Parkman,  and  bearing 
his  name,  is  held  in  England,  as  evinced  by  the  large  remittances 
received  from  the  English  nurseryman  to  whom  the  bulbs  were 
entrusted. for  propagation. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  expressed  his  gratification  that  Mr.  Parkman 
had,  by  the  application  of  scientific  principles,  been  able  to  produce 
such  a  lily,  which  he  deemed  a  great  credit  to  the  Society  as  well 
as  to  Ex-President  Parkman. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  having  worked  with  the  Society  for  nearly 
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fifty  years,  and  being  desirous  of  leaving  some  footprints  on  the 
sands,  he  had  collected  his  addresses  and  other  writings,  from  1848 
to  1877,  and  caused  them  to  be  bound  into  a  volume,  which  he 
presented  to  the  Society,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  cause  him  to  be 
remembered  with  affectionate  regard  when  he  should  have  passed 
from  the  stage.  He  also  presented  a  Wilder  Medal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society,  bearing  his  own  likeness  and  the  beautiful 
wreath  of  fruits  and  flowers,  designed  by  John  J.  Thomas,  the 
eminent  pomologist,  and  said  that  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety, now  extending  over  the  whole  countr}',  was  formed  at  the 
instance  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

William  C.  Strong  expressed  his  gratification  that  Mr.  Wilder 
had  collected  these  addresses  in  a  permanent  form,  and  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  this  old  and  steadfast  friend  of  the  Society  for 
the  volume  and  medal. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  seconded  Mr.  Strong's  motion.  He  looked 
on  Mr.  Wilder  as  the  representative  of  our  work,  not  only  in  a 
State  but  in  a  National  point  of  view,  and  said  it  was  not  likely  that 
we  should  often  have  an  opportunity  to  recognize  such  a  long,  active, 
and  honorable  life  in  the  service  of  horticulture. 

President  Gray,  in  putting  the  question  on  the  motion  offered  by 
Mr.  Strong,  took  occasion  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  value 
to  the  Societ}',  and  to  horticulture  generally,  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Wilder  in  the  long  and  active  life  commemorated  by 
the  documents  and  medal.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
passed. 

The  President  read  the  following  communication  received  by  him  : 

The  undersigned,  interested  in  advancing  a  practical  taste  for 
Floriculture,  especially  among  tlie  children  of  the  laboring  classes, 
desire  that  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  shall  off"er 
prizes  for  Window  Gardening,  and  conduct  all  the  business  of 
advertising,  exhibiting,  and  awarding  prizes,  necessary  to  insure 
success. 

RuFus  Ellis, 
Henry  W.  Foote, 
C.  A.  Bartol. 

The  President  stated  that  the  measure  would  involve  no  expense 
to  the  Society.     It  was 

Votedy  That  the  Flower  Committee,  with  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wolcott, 
11 
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Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,  and  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  be  a  Special  Com- 
mittee to  fix  and  award  prizes  for  Window  Gardening,  agreeablj 
to  the  above  oommnnication,  and  to  conduct  all  the  bosiness  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  success  of  the  object  therein  proposed. 

The  polls  for  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  Flower  Committee 
were  closed  at  twenty-flve  minutes  before  twelve,  and  the  Conmiit- 
tee  to  receive  and  count  the  votes  reported  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  votes,  104 

Henr}-  Ross  had  75 

and  was  declared  elected  a  member  of  the  Flower  Committee. 
Meeting  dissolved. 

It  was  intended  to  hold  a  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  Rose 
Culture  at  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  but  so  much  time  hav- 
ing been  consumed  by  the  unusual  amount  of  business,  and  the 
principal  rose-growers  being  more  interested  in  the  beautiful  exhi- 
bition in  the  Hall  than  in  the  discussion,  it  was  postponed  untO  the 
next  Saturday. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  9,  1878. 

A  meeting  for  discussion  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  President 
Gray  in  the  chair.     Subject,  Rose  Culture. 

William  C.  Strong  alluded  to  the  remarks  made  by  James 
Comley  at  the  previous  meeting  concerning  stocks  for  roses,  and 
especially  the  Prince's  stock.  These  remarks  suggested  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  Mar6chal  Niel  rose, 
when  budded  on  other  stocks,  particularly  the  Manetti,  the  wood 
swelling  and  cracking.  This  raised  the  question  as  to  the  proper 
stock  for  that  rose,  and  opened  the  whole  subject  of  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  stock  and  gi'aft.  The  influence  of  the  graft  on  the 
stock  is  plainly  shown  in  tilje  abutilon.  The  speaker  had  budded 
the  Abutilon  vexillarium  pictum  on  the  plain  type,  and  the  bud  so 
inoculated  the  stock  that  a  shoot  springing  out  several  feet  below 
the  graft  was  variegated,  though  showing  the  type  of  the  laige 
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leaf.  The  wood  of  the  Manetti  is  so  different  from  that  of  the 
Mar^chal  Niel,  that  it  is  unfit  for  a  stock  for  that  variety.  We 
should  seek  for  stocks  similar  in  texture  to  the  graft.  The  Laure 
Davoust  he  thought  well  suited  for  a  stock  for  tender  roses. 

Mr.  Strong  recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  mutual  influence  of 
stock  and  graft,  and  said  that  it  was  of  great  interest  to  all  culti- 
vators. Much  disappointment  had  been  experienced  in  the  use  of 
the  quince  as  a  stock  for  the  pear ;  it  is  not  as  hard}'  as  is  desirable, 
is  subject  to  the  borer,  and  requires  a  rich  soil.  Mr.  Strong  had 
been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  Cydonia  Japonica  for  hedge 
purposes,  and  was  led  to  consider  its  fitness  as  a  stock  for  the  pear. 
It  is  thought  by  botanists  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  the  pear  than 
is  the  common  quince,  being  sometimes  placed  in  the  genus  Pyrus, 
When  grown  for  hedges  or  ornament  it  is  propagated  hy  cuttings 
of  the  root,  and  forms  irregular  bushes,  with  many  suckers ;  but 
when  grown  from  seed  it  makes  clean,  handsome  plants.  It  is  not 
a  free  fhiiting  plant,  but  the  speaker  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  seed  to  raise  fifteen  thousand  plants, 
which  averaged  two  feet  in  height  the  first  season,  but  were  not  as 
stocky  as  pear  seedlings.  A  small  quantity  of  Cydonia  Japonica 
seedlings  were  budded  last  summer  with  pears,  which  took  per- 
fectly, and  the  buds  look  as  well  this  spring  as  those  on  the  pear. 
The  indications  are  so  favorable  that  Mr.  Strong  was  encouraged 
to  hope  that  this  is  destined  to  become  a  valuable  stock  for  dwarf 
culture  of  the  pear.  For  the  purpose  of  proving  this  question  he 
has  planted  out  two  acres  of  stocks  for  budding  this  summer.  The 
Bartlett  pear  does  not  succeed  on  the  quince,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  Mar^chal  Niel  does  not  succeed  on  the  Manetti  stock — the 
difiference  in  the  texture  of  the  wood.  The  late  John  Fisk  Allen, 
who  exhibited  very  large  Seckel  pears,  believed  that  their  size  was 
increased  by  grafting  on  lai-ge  fruited  varieties,  like  the  Beurre 
Diel.  Roses  on  Manetti  stocks  produce  larger  flowers  than  those 
ou  their  own  rootd,  except  very  strong  growing  kinds.  In  answer 
to  an  inquiry  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Mr.  Strong  said  that  he  had 
not  observed  any  other  plant  than  the  abutilon  where  the  stock  was 
inoculated  by  the  scion. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  influence  of  the  variegated  abutilon  on 
the  stock  had  been  noticed  in  Europe,  but  that  it  was  not  always 
certain.  He  had  tried  the  experiment  himself,  and  all  the  shoots 
fi[>pm  the  stock  came  without  variegations.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
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it  is  desirable  to  have  an  afBnity  between  the  stock  and  scion,  but 
the  subject  is  little  understood.  He  believed  that  the  character  of 
the  cellular  tissue  of  wood  had  an  influence  on  the  graft,  and  that 
when  the  texture  of  the  scion  and  stock  did  not  agree  thej'  would 
not  succeed.  There  are  some  pears,  such  as  the  Cross,  which  seem 
to  kill  ever}'  stock  they  are  grafted  on.  He  had  had  two  vigorous 
Doyenne  Boussock  trees  killed  by  grafting  with  Cross ;  it  seems  to 
poison  them.  At  present  we  can  only  ascertain  by  experiment 
whether  a  scion  and  stock  are  suited  to  each  other,  but  the  instances 
mentioned  are  suflBcient  to  show  that  there  is  an  influence  of  the 
scion  on  the  stock,  as  well  as  of  the  stock  on  the  scion.  The 
Beurre  Bosc  pear  makes  long  roots,  but  when  grafted  on  other 
kinds  it  produces  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots. 

Mr.  Strong  remarked  that  the  Cross  pear  would  not  kill  the  stock 
if  suckers  were  allowed  to  grow. 

President  Gray  said  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  variegated  pelar- 
goniums, when  grafted  on  plain  kinds,  sometimes  cause  the  stock  to 
send  out  variegated  shoots.  The  best  plant  of  Marshal  Niel  that 
he  had  ever  seen  was  on  the  Lamarque  stock,  and  was  probably 
double-worked.  He  alluded  to  Mr.  Strong's  statement  that  the 
seedling  plants  of  Cydonia  Japonica  are  far  more  vigorous  than 
those  raised  from  cuttings,  and  said  that  the  Prince's  stock  for  roses 
was  simply  a  Dog  rose  raised  from  seed,  bj'  which  a  new  plant, 
from  top  to  bottom  was  obtained.  Plants  grafted  on  it  grow  well 
for  two  or  three  years,  without  suckers,  and  should  be  planted  deep 
enough  for  the  graft  to  make  its  own  roots.  For  two  or  three  years 
you  get  better  roses  from  the  Manetti;  by  that  time  they  have 
made  their  own  roots.  In  England  every  rose  is  grafted  on  the 
stock  which  experience  has  proved  best  adapted  for  it,  and  hence 
in  a  lot  of  imported  roses  we  find  a  variety  of  stocks. 

Mr.  Wilder  said,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Strong,  that  the 
Manetti  rose  had  flowered  and  produced  seed  in  his  grounds.  It 
has  a  semi-double  flower. 

President  Gray  alluded  to  Mr.  Comley's  statement  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting,  that  he  had  saved  seed  from  a  brier  growing  in  a 
swamp.  He  would  prefer  seed  from  a  plant  growing  in  a  well 
drained  place,  to  raise  stocks  for  budding  roses  on. 

Mr.  Strong  asked  if  any  one  had  had  experience  in  the  use  of 
our  native  Dog  rose  as  a  stock. 

Mr.  Wilder  wished  to  know  whether  stocks  procured  in  the  fields 
could  be  relied  on  as  being  all  of  the  same  variety. 
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Mr.  StroDg  thought  that  though  roses  sport  when  grown  from 
seed,  they  could  be  relied  on  as  stocks.  At  Mr.  Wood's  place,  in 
Natick,  he  saw  two  fine  plants  of  Mar6chal  Niel  said  to  be  on  Dog 
rose  stocks,  but  he  thought  they  were  not  adapted  to  this  variety. 

CM.  Atkinson  endorsed  everything  that  the  President  had  said. 
The  Prince's  stock  is  not  as  distinct  as  the  Manetti ;  it  is  nothing 
but  the  English  Dog  rose  raised  from  seed.  The  wide  hedges  of 
weeds,  brambles,  etc.,  from  which  roses  for  stocks  were  formerly 
procured  in  England,  are  now  being  removed  and  wire  fences  sub- 
stituted. Consequently  Dog  roses  are  getting  scarce,  and  Mr. 
Prince,  who  is  a  nurseryman,  seeing  this,  has  gathered  the  hips  and 
grown  them  from  seed,  producing  a  better  stock  than  the  wild  ones 
formerly  collected,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  weak  growing  kinds. 
It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  by  trial  what  stock  is  adapted  to  each 
variety.  Some  kinds  will  not  throw  out  roots  from  the  grafts,  but 
most  will  after  twelve  months.  He  did  not  want  a  kind  that  would 
not  root  ttom  the  graft.  In  his  opinion  the  Dog  rose  requires  too 
long  a  state  of  rest  to  be  adapted  for  a  stock  for  tender  roses  fur 
house  culture.  Laure  Davoust,  Lamarque,  and  Solfaterre  are  better, 
and  the  Banksian  is  best  of  all.  He  did  not  think  the  Dog  rose  of 
this  country  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  stock  ;  the  wood  is  small 
and  wiry  and  the  bark  hard. 

Mr.  Strong  dissented  from  Mr.  Atkinson  on  the  last  point.  He 
thought  our  Dog  rose  quite  as  strong  as  the  English.  He  could 
show  Mr.  Atkinson  hundreds  of  specimens  that  he  would  have  to 
look  up  to. 

President  Gray  said  that  nobody  takes  proper  care  of  roses  on 
their  own  roots.  They  will  take  a  great  deal  more  feeding  than 
grafted  roses.  He  did  not  think  weak  growing  kinds  worth  culti- 
vating. 

Robert  Murray  had  never  been  able  to  make  a  bud  gi'ow  on  the 
native  rose. 

M.  H.  Merriam  thought  that  in  cases  of  variegation  the  affinity 
between  the  stock  and  scion  is  very  close,  and  this  goes  to 
strengthen  the  point  urged  here  of  the  desirableness  of  such  affinity. 
His  roses  are  all  grafted  on  the  Plince's  stock,  and  he  believed  that 
with  weak  growing  varieties  the  stock  would  assert  its  pre-eminence, 
and  must  be  very  closely  watched.  He  had  lost  many  by  neglect, 
but  the  strong  growing  kinds  are  as  good  as  ever.  He  thought 
none  had  got  on  their  own  roots,  though  planted  sufficiently  long. 
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Mr.  Strong  agreed  with  the  President  that  for  general  parposes 
it  is  better  to  have  roses  on  their  own  roots,  but  for  the  florist 
would  have  some  kinds  on  Manetti  or  other  stock  of  vigorous 
growth.  The  roots  will  absorb  more  water  and  endure  more  varia- 
tions. 

President  Gray  said  that  in  his  previous  remarks  he  referred  only 
to  out-door  roses. 

Mr.  Strong,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  announced  that  Part  11  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  1877  was  ready,  and  could  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  and  that  on  the  next  Saturday  the  subject  for  discussion 
would  be  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  16,  1878. 

A  meeting  for  Discussion  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  W.  C.  Strong, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion,  in  the 
chair. 

The  subject  assigned,  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits,  was  opened 
by  A.  D.  Capen,  who  spoke  particularly  of  the  strawberry,  and  re- 
marked on  the  necessity  of  constant  care  and  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  attempted  the  cultivation  of  this  fhiit,  and  on  the 
importance  of  novices'  learning  all  they  could  from  the  experience 
of  others.  Mr.  Capen  spoke  of  the  great  difference  in  the  results 
with  the  same  variety  in  different  locations,  and  instanced  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  Charles  River.  He  could  not  do  anything  with 
the  Hovey's  Seedling,  but  succeeded  with  the  Charles  Downing. 
His  great  difficulty  had  been  in  feeding  his  plants ;  he  had  got  too 
much  foliage.  The  Charles  Downing  was  in  season  for  a  long  time 
with  him,  beginning  to  ripen  earRer  and  continuing  later  than  most 
kinds.  He  had  had  this  variety  with  leaf  stems  fifteen  inches  long, 
and  the  fruit  stems  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  stand- 
ing more  thickly  than  he  had  ever  seen  elsewhere.  The  crop  was 
found  to  be  from  six  to  seven  thousand  quarts  per  acre. 
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The  Chairman  read  from  the  laat  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
the  following :  ^^  Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  Monarch  of 
the  West,  Star  of -the  West,  and  the  Great  American,  but  we  be- 
lieve either  of  those  raised  by  Mr.  Moore  is  in  all  respects  superior 
to  any  of  them."  He  inquired  whether  the  varieties  named,  and 
especially  the  Great  American,  were  so  well  tested  as  to  warrant 
the  comparison. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  replied 
that  the  specimens  exhibited  were  from  plants  set  last  spring. 

The  Chairman  regretted  the  expression,  and  thought  that  we 
should  be  very  careful  in  regard  to  giving  opinions  on  fruits  that 
we  know  little  of. 

E.  P.  Richardson  was  disposed  to  think  the  Monarch  of  the  West 
better  than  was  implied  in  the  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  One 
of  his  neighbors  who  has  cultivated  it  with  the  Wilson,  is  inclined 
to  substitute  it  for  the  Wilson  as  a  market  variety.  The  specimens 
shown  at  our  exhibition  were  very  large,  but  of  poor  color. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  he  had  given  special  attention  to  the  culture 
of  the  currant  and  gooseberry.  He  found  it  impossible  to  produce 
the  best  results  without  vigorous  foliage.  He  trenched  and  enriched 
his  soil  to  the  depth  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  inches.  He 
mulched  his  gooseberries  with  salt  hay,  and  used  a  solution  of 
sulphur  and  lime  to  prevent  mildew  on  the  foreign  varieties.  He 
pruned  very  severel}',  shortening  the  young  wood,  excepting  the 
terminal  shoots,  to  one  or  two  eyes.  For  strawberries  he  had  used 
a  compost  of  one-fourth  hen  manure  and  three-foui*ths  leaf  mould. 
He  had  found  the  Dorchester  blackberry  extremely  liable  to  be 
winter-killed. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  Wachuset  Thomless  blackberry 
had  been  highly  recommended  in  Worcester  county,  and  called  on 
O.  B.  Hadwen,  Ex-President  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural 
Society,  for  information  as  to  its  character. 

Mr.  Hadwen  had  seen  it  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  and 
producing  abundant  crops.  He  had  seen  a  row  two  hundred  feet 
in  length  covered  with  a  larger  crop  of  fruit  than  he  had  ever  seen 
on  any  other  variety,  wild  or  cultivated.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  It 
is  grown  lai^ely  by  Thomas  A.  Dawson,  of  Worcester,  and  Mr. 
Hadwen  had  visited  his  grounds,  and  had  never  seen  one 
winter-killed.  Mr.  Dawson's  soil  is  a  light  loam.  The  Wachuset 
is  not  as  large  as  the  Kittatinny,  but  fhlly  as  large  as  the  Dorches- 
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ter,  and  very  good  in  quality.  It  should  not  be  grown  in  the 
shade.  Mr.  Hadwen  considered  it  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  promis- 
ing variety. 

Mr.  Hadwen  then  spoke  of  the  strawberry,  which,  he  said,  stands 
first  on  the  list  of  small  fruits,  being  the  most  acceptable  berr}'  to 
every  one.  Many  varieties  have  had  their  day,  and  passed  away. 
In  Worcester  county  the  Charles  Downing  is  recommended  as  the 
best  variety,  where  only  one  kind  can  l>e  planted.  It  combines 
more  virtues  and  has  fewer  defects  than  any  other.  It  is  produc- 
tive, and  acceptable  in  the  famil}',  and  fair  for  the  market.  It 
adapts  itself  to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  adverse  circumstances. 
The  Wilson  still  stands  first  for  market  onl3\ 

Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  in  Cambridge  the  Charles  Downing 
succeeded  on  a  sand}^  soil,  but  faBed  on  clay,  and  asked  Mr.  Had- 
wen whether  the  case  was  the  same  in  Worcester. 

Mr.  Hadwen  replied  that  his  soil  is  a  stifi*  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil, 
and  that  the  Charles  Downing  succeeds  admirably  in  it. 

J.  8.  Martin  said  that  the  Charles  Downing  succeeded  well  in  his 
soil,  which  is  sandy. 

Mr.  Hadwen  went  on  to  speak  of  the  best  time  for  planting 
strawberries,  which,  under  ordinary'  circumstances,  he  considered 
the  spring.  It  is  not  only  better  but  cheaper  to  plant  then.  If 
neglected  in  spring  it  may  be  done  in  autumn,  but  if  deferred  until 
that  time  the  plants  must  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth,  put  in 
rich  ground,  and  watered.  Market  gardeners  would  not  plant  in 
autumn,  for  it  would  cost  three  times  as  much  as  in  spring,  and  the  . 
risk  of  failure  would  be  much  greater. 

Mr.  Martin  had  planted  in  autumn  and  found  no  diflerence  in  the 
cost,  and  had  never  lost  a  plant. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott  had  planted  strawberries  in  summer, 
after  taking  off  a  crop  of  early  peas.  They  bore  well  the  next 
season,  and  a  year's  time  was  saved  by  fall  planting. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  owing  to  the  greater  care  required,  the 
cases  of  fall  planting  must  be  limited  to  a  small  extent.  In  the 
instance  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Wolcott,  an  important  advantage  was 
undoubtedly  gained  by  fall  planting. 

Mr.  Capen  asked  whether  Mr.  Hadwen  would  take  up  a  ball  of 
earth  with  his  strawberry  plants,  if  he  were  setting  out  an  acre. 

Mr.  Hadwen  did  not  suppose  that  any  one  would  think  of  plant- 
ing an  acre  of  strawberries  in  autumn.     Besides  the  disadvantages 
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previously  mentioned,  is  the  much  greater  danger  of  their  being 
thrown  out  by  frost  than  if  planted  in  spring.  In  his  remarks  he 
had  reference  to  Worcester  county. 

Mr.  Capen  spoke  of  a  neighbor  who  planted  an  acre  of  straw- 
berries with  selected  plants,  drawing  the  roots  through  his  hand, 
and  setting  in  a  hole  made  witSi  a  dibble,  pouring  in  water  at  the 
same  time.  The  speaker  preferred  not  to  use  a  trowel  or  dibble ; 
he  wanted  the  soil  so  thoroughly  pulverized  that  he  could  set  the 
plants  with  his  hands.  He  had  a  man  to  precede  the  planter,  and 
fork  over  that  part  of  the  ground  where  the  rows  would  come,  and 
called  him  back  whenever  he  found  a  lump.  He  pulverized  the 
soil  between  the  rows  with  a  plough  afterwards.  He  wetted  the 
roots  of  his  plants  before  setting,  and  had  had  a  better  crop  of 
Downing,  Cutter,  and  Hooker,  the  first  year,  from  plants  set  in 
May,  than  is  often  seen  on  beds  set  a  year.  He  considered  the 
middle  of  May  early  enough  to  plant  strawberries,  and  would  wait 
longer  if  it  was  very  dry  at  that  time.  On  plants  set  as  late  as  the 
second  of  June  he  had  had  a  fine  crop  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Had  wen  was  asked  whether  the  statement  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,"  that 
William  H.  Earle  had  received  for  the  produce  of  three  acres  of 
land,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  strawbeiries,  more  than  two 
thousand  dollars,  was  correct.  He  replied  that  it  was,  and  gave 
some  account  of  Mr.  Earle's  method  of  cultivation.  He  plants  in, 
rows,  three  rows  in  a  bed,  the  middle  one  being  eighteen  inches 
from  each  of  the  outer  ones,  and  the  plants  twelve  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  He  leaves  a  space  of  two  feet  between  the  beds,  which 
are  three  feet  wide.  His  land  is  favorably  situated,  at  the  base  of 
a  hill.  He  cultivates  deepl}',  manures  highly,  and  neglects  nothing 
that  will  afford  food  to  the  plants.  Late  in  autumn  he  mulches 
heavily  with  pine  leaves,  hay,  or  straw,  and  leaves  the  mulching  on 
late  in  the  spring,  especially  for  late  kinds,  and  even  then  the  mulch 
is  not  wholly  removed,  but  onl}'  a  small  space  is  opened  over  the 
crown  of  each  plant,  a  portion  of  the  mulch  being  left  between  the 
rows.  In  this  way  the  fruit  is  kept  clean,  and  always  presents  a 
bright,  attractive  appearance.  He  sets  out  his  plants  in  tlie  spring, 
allows  no  weeds,  and  does  not  cultivate  until  the  crop  has  been 
gathered.  He  cultivates  by  hand,  using  an  implement  with  a  wheel. 
He  gives  the  plants  a  great  deal  of  water.  Mr.  Had  wen  added 
that  the  best  results  in  strawberry  culture  could  not  be  attained 
12 
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without  great  care,  but  it  paj's.  Strawberries  will  not  eodure 
neglect. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  alluding  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  Earle 
gives  his  plants  a  great  deal  of  water,  spoke  of  the  remark  made 
by  John  B.  Moore  at  one  of  these  meetings,  that  he  turned  the 
Concord  water-works  on  to  his  bedfe,  until  they  were  so  wet  that 
the  foot  sank  in  six  inches  in  walking  over  them.  Mr.  Wilder  al»o 
reaffirmed  a  statement  o^  his  own,  quoted  by  Mr.  Earle  in  his  essay 
in  the  Worcester  Report,  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  things  in 
strawberry  culture  were  water,  more  water,  and  still  more  water, 
during  the  growing  season. 

Mr.  Capen  said  that  in  strawberry  culture,  as  with  many  other 
pursuits,  we  hear  of  the  successes,  but  not  of  the  failures,  and  he 
thought  Mr.  Earle's  success  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Mr. 
Capen  said  that  he  made  his  rows  four  and  a  half  feet  apart  and 
let  the  plants  run.  They  cover  the  ground  so  that  alleys  have  to 
be  cut  between  the  rows.  He  thought  that  the  plants  needed 
stimulants  before  water. 

N.  B.  White  would  add  one  other  condition  —  thorough  drain- 
age. He  wetted  the  roots  of  his  plants  as  Mr.  Capen  did,  and  set 
them  on  the  same  plan  as  Mr.  Earle.  His  land  was  underdralned 
to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  currant  bushes  planted  in  it  attained 
a  diameter  of  an  inch  in  three  years.  If  he  were  selecting  a  new 
place  he  would  look  out  for  good  drainage  and  plenty  of  water. 
Fall  planting  had  so  many  disadvantages  that  he  would  not  recom- 
mend it.  The  Monarch  of  the  West  did  not  favorably  impress  him 
the  first  year,  but  the  plants  were  hardy,  rooted  deepty,  and 
endureii  dr}'  weather.  Mr.  White  alluded  also  to  his  success  in 
grafting  grapes,  first  cutting  the  ix)ots  so  as  to  prevent  a  redun- 
dancy of  sap. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  Mr.  White  that  the  habit  of  growth 
of  the  Monarch  of  the  West  is  exceptionally  vigorous.  The  berries 
are  fair  and  S3mmetrical,  but  not  abundant  or  of  first  quality. 
The  soil  on  which  his  plants  grew  is  a  deep  alluvial — fine  for  the 
growth  of  plants. 

Mr.  Wilder  thought  the  autumn  a  very  improper  time  to  plant 
strawberries.  He  had  never  had  suflficient  success  at  that  season 
to  pay  for  the  labor  of  planting. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  might  be  desirable  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances.    He  alluded  to  the  method  recommended  by  Peter 
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Henderson  of  preparing  plants  for  forcing,  by  lajing  the  runners 
in  small  pots.  The  speaker  thought  it  better  to  pot  young  plants 
in  spring,  and  shift  into  larger  pots  as  the  plants  grew,  by  which 
laige,  fat  crowns,  full  of  fVuit  buds,  would  be  ready  when  wanted 
for  forcing.  He  thought  that  forcing  strawberries  might  be  made 
profitable.  He  believed  also  that  they  might  be  forwarded  to 
advantage  in  cold  graperies,  and  called  on  E.  W.  Wood  for  his 
opinion  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Wood  thought  there  would  be  but  little  time  gained.  He 
had  commonly  taken  up  his  grape  vines  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  give  extra  heat  before 
that  time.  In  March  he  throws  open  the  windows  of  his  grapery 
at  top  and  bottom  ;  to  keep  them  closed  would  injure  the  vines. 

Mr.  Wood  spoke  of  the  importance  of  these  discussions  as  a 
means  of  difiiising  information  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  fhiit,  and 
especiall}-  as  to  the  value  of  new  fruits.  The  only  opportunity  to 
judge  of  new  varieties  is  at  the  exhibitions,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  from  merely  seeing  a  fruit  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  for 
general  cultivation.  He  had  been  disappointed  with  the  results  of 
his  own  cultivation  of  Mr.  Moore's  new  seedling  strawberries,  of 
which  he  had  tested  three  varieties.  From  a  row  of  the  Belle,  two 
hundred  feet  long,  he  did  not  pick  a  peck  of  berries,  and  the  plants 
came  out  stinted  in  the  spring,  and  the  leaves  curled.  His  experi- 
ence was  the  same  last  year,  but  perhaps  the  plants  need  the 
"Concord  sand,"  in  which  Mr.  Moore  says  he  grows  his  straw- 
berries.    Mr.  Wood's  soil  is  a  strong  loam  with  a  claj-  subsoil. 

Last  year  Mr.  Wood  tried  the  experiment  of  planting  straw- 
berries in  August,  though  he  had  previously  believed  it  useless  to 
set  them  at  that  season.  A  crop  of  early  potatoes  had  just  been 
taken  from  the  ground.  He  dibbled  a  hole  and  filled  it  with  water, 
and  did  not  lose  a  dozen  out  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  plants.  He 
learned  the  method  from  a  vegetable  grower. 

Mr.  Smith,  being  asked  his  experience  with  the  varieties  of 
strawberry  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wood,  replied  that  it  was  the  same 
as  Mr.  Wood's.  The  Grace  produced  a  fair  crop  and  the  Caroline 
an  abundant  one,  while  the  Belle  proved  a  shy  bearer. 

Mr.  Wood  spoke  of  the  Versaillaise  currant  as  a  good  grower, 
and  an  abundant  bearer,  while  a  row  of  Dana's  Transparent,  along- 
side of  the  Versaillaise,  had  produced  but  a  very  small  crop. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  many  persons  considered  the  Ver- 
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saillaise  and  Cherry  currants  identical,  but  in  his  view  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  foliage. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  some  years  ago  he  exhibited  fruit  of  the 
Versaillaise  cnrrant,  which  grew  on  plants  procured  from  William 
H.  Barnes,  who  had  the  variety  from  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who 
originally  introduced  it  into  this  country.  The  basket  was  decided 
by  the  Fruit  Committee  to  contain  a  mixture  of  the  Versaillaise  and 
Cherr}',  and  consequently  Mr.  Smith  failed  of  the  prize,  which,  he 
thought,  would  otherwise  have  been  awarded  to  him.  The  next 
year  a  row  which  he  had  for  the  Cherry  cun*ant  bore  fruit,  and  he 
selected  the  long  bunches  from  both  rows,  exhibited  them  as  Ver- 
saillaise, and  received  the  first  prize.  The  London  Horticultural 
Society  had  instituted  a  carefbl  test  of  all  the  reputed  varieties  of 
the  currant,  and  the  conclusion,  as  respects  the  Cherry  and  Ver- 
saillaise, was  that  they  are  identical. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  man}'  years  ago  he  imported  from  Europe  a 
large  number  of  varieties,  including  the  Cherr}*,  Versaillaise,  and 
Fertile  de  Palluau,  from  M.  Bertin,  the  originator  of  the  Versail- 
laise. The  Cherr}'  and  Versaillaise  are  very  much  alike  except  in 
quality,  the  former  being  decidedly  more  acid  than  the  latter. 
Both  have  long  and  short  bunches,  but  those  of  the  Versaillaise 
will  average  longer  than  those  of  the  Cherry.  The  American 
Pomological  Society  has  decided  that  the  Cherry  is  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  Versaillaise. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Cherry  is  more  acid  and  watery  than 
the  Versaillaise.  The  growth  of  the  Cherry  as  compared  with  the 
Versaillaise,  is  more  stubbed  and  shorter  jointed,  the  habit  of 
growth  resembling  that  of  the  Seckel  pear  as  compared  with  the 
Bartlett.     lie  had  his  plants  from  M.  Transon,  of  Orleans. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  statement  of  the  Chairman  concerning 
the  difference  in  growth  of  the  two  varieties  was  correct. 

Mr.  Iladwen  had  plants  under  both  names  from  the  late  John 
Milton  Earle,  well  known  as  a  most  accurate  pomologist,  an<l  for 
many  years  thought  them  different,  the  long  bunches  being  Versail- 
laise and  the  short,  Cherry,  but  closer  examination  showed  that  there 
was  not  as  much  difference  as  he  supposed.  He  found  both  kinds 
growing  in  the  same  row,  and  he  thought  that  the  more  closely  we 
observed  the  less  difference  we  should  find.  If  the  difference  is  so 
slight  as  to  puzzle  the  most  careful  horticulturists,  it  is  of  little  eon- 
sequence.     To  show  how  the  same  kind  is  liable  to  var}^  Mr.  Had- 
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wen  said  that  a  gentlemen  in  Worcester  exhibited  what  appeared 
to  be  five  different  varieties  of  tomato,  from  one  plant.  The  White 
Gondouin,  Mr.  Hadwen  thought  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
currant,  in  berrj'  and  bush,  and  with  a  decided  difference  in  flavor.  . 
It  is  not  as  prolific  as  the  White  Grape,  but  it  is  the  sweetest  of  all 
currants. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  subject  would  be  continued  on 
the  next  Saturday. 


MEETING    FOR    DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March,  23,  1878. 

A  meeting  for  discussion  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  W.  C. 
Strong,  Chaiiman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion, 
presiding.  The  subject  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  meeting, 
the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  the  Versaillaise  and  Cherry  currants 
came  up  again,  and  was  discussed  at  some  length,  the  opinion  that, 
while  they  strongly  resemble  each  other,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
distinct,  decidedly  preponderating.  N.  B.  White  thought  that 
nurserymen  had  the  two  varieties  mixed.  The  Chairman  said  that 
it  was  easy  to  perpetuate  confusion  when  once  introiluced  among 
varieties  resembling  each  other.  He  had  noticed  a  difference  in 
the  wood  and  habit  of  growth  of  the  two  varieties,  yet  it  was  easy 
for  the  best  judges  to  mistake  in  fruit  exhibited.  He  had  a  large 
plantation,  partly  Cherry  and  partly  Versaillaise,  which  he  should 
examine  more  closely  than  ever  before,  and  he  thought  that  after 
hearing  what  had  been  said  in  regard  to  these  two  currants  we 
should  all  put  on  our  glasses  and  watch  them  with  more  care. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  nothing  was  said  of  the  raspberry  in 
the  discussion  of  the  previous  week.  He  thought  it  a  fruit  of  more 
importance  than  the  market  would  indicate.  Many  new  and  highly 
praised  kinds  were  offered,  some  of  which  were  sold  as  high* as  a 
dollar  a  plant.  Among  others  little  cultivated  here,  the  Brandy  wine 
is  receiving  much  attention.  On  inquiry'  it  appeared  that  no  one 
present  had  cultivated  this  variety. 

E.  P.  Richardson  had  cultivated  the  Philadelphia  for  three  or 
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four  years.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  bnt  only  second  rate  in  size  and 
flavor,  while  it  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  pick  them.  Mr.  Richard- 
son inquired  why  the  highest  prize  for  raspberries  was  awarded  to 
the  Saunders  over  the  Herstine.  He  thon^t  the  appearance  of  the 
latter  far  superior  to  that  of  the  former. 

E.  W.  Wood,  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  replied  that  the 
Committee  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  in  quality  the 
Saunders  was  superior  to  the  Herstine.  Mr.  Wood  referred  to  the 
Hornet  Raspberr}^  exhibited  for  several  ye&is  by  William  H. 
Barnes,  which  he  thought  promising.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
Narragansett  raspberry,  a  native  of  Providence,  and  exhibited  here 
by  the  originator,  from  whom  the  speaker  procured  plants.  These 
plants  bore  a  second  crop,  which  ripened  in  October,  and  he  then 
picked  a  considerable  quantity.  The  canes  which  bear  this  second 
crop  die  after  it  is  ripe. 

N.  B.  White  and  B.  G.  Smith  said  that  the  Hornet  has  the  same 
characteristic. 

Mr.  Richardson  had  cultivated  the  Narragansett,  and  discarded 
it.  He  thought  the  Merveille  de  Quatre  Saisons  a  magnificent 
raspberry  for  amateur  cultivation. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  Catawissa  was  the  most  produc- 
tive of  all  the  ever  bearing  varieties,  but  was  valueless  for  the 
market. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  he  imported  the  Hornet  and  another 
variety  raised  b}-  M.  Souchet,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Hornet  is  the  largest  of  all  raspberries ;  it  is  not  of  first  quality, 
but  is  a  strong  grower  and  bears  fairly.  The  other  variet}-  raised 
by  M.  Souchet  was  a  white  one,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  origi- 
nator. It  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and,  parting  freely  from  the 
core,  is  ver}'  easily  gathered.  Mr.  Wilder  thought  he  had  picked 
more  from  it  than  from  an}'  other  kind,  and  regarded  it  as  one  of 
his  standard  varieties.  He  did  not  think  the  Philadelphia  worth 
glowing.  Knevett's  Giant  is  a  splendid  variety.  The  histories  of 
this  and  of  the  Franconia  resemble  each  other,  and  are  quite  curious. 
The  Knevett's  Giant  was  sent  from  England  to  Mr.  Wilder,  by 
Messrs.  Chandler  &  Co.,  with  a  lot  of  camellias.  Mr.  Wilder 
afterwards  wrote  to  Messrs.  Chandler  for  more,  and  was  informed 
that  the  little  bundle  sent  him  was  brought  in  by  an  unknown  per- 
son, and  was  all  they  had  ever  had  of  the  variet}'.  The  first  intro- 
duction of  the  Franconia  was  by  two  plants  sent  by  Vilmorin,  of 
Paris,  to  Sanuul  G.  Perkins,  frcm  which  all  those  in  the  country 
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have  originated.  Neither  the  Knevett's  Giant  nor  Franconia  are 
found  in  any  European  Catalogue. 

B.  G.  Smith  had  grown  the  Franconia  for  fifteen  j-ears  from  the 
same  stock,  and  year  before  last  took  the  first  prize  with  it. 

J.  W.  Manning  questioned  whether  there  had  been  any  improve- 
ment in  raspberries  for  the  last  forty  years.  He  had  grown  the 
Franconia  an  inch  in  diameter.  Knevett's  Giant  is  not  as  hardy 
as  the  Franconia.  The  Belle  de  Fontenay  and  Merveille  de  Quatre 
Saisons  are  very  much^  the  same  as  the  Knevett's,  in  habit  of 
growth  *  appearance  of  the  fruit,  and  in  bearing  a  crop  in  autumn 
on  the  new  wood. 

Mr.  Richardson  thought  the  Brinckl^'s  Orange  the  finest  rasp- 
berry for  family  use.  He  inquired  why  raspberries  sometimes  pro- 
duced fruits  with  only  a  few  of  the  grains  developed.  He  thought 
it  probably  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  fertilization  of  the  fiowers. 
The  Narragansett  is  particularly  objectionable  on  this  account. 

Robert  Manning  said  that  in  raising  raspberries  from  seed,  as  in 
raising  native  grapes  from  seed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants 
will  be  entirely  barren.  Manj'  others  will  bear  only  imperfect 
berries,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  some  of  the  standard 
varieties  towards  this  condition.  The  only  practical  suggestion 
which  the  speaker  had  to  make,  was  that  in  propagating,  suckers 
should  be  selected  from  those  plants  and  stools  only  which  bore 
perfect  fruit.  The  Franconia,  he  thought,  from  its  firmness,  most 
valuable  for  market.  Its  spirited  acid  makes  it  desirable  for  pre-* 
serving.  After  it  is  gathered  its  texture  and  fiavor  both  become 
mellowed,  and  twenty-four  hours  after  picking  it  is  better  for  the 
table  than  when  just  picked.  Knevett's  Giant  is  earlier  than  the 
Franconia,  and  fine  for  family  use.  It  sometimes  adheres  slightly 
to  the  core  in  picking.  The  old  White  Antwerp  and  Brinckl6's 
Orange  are  the  finest  for  eating  as  ''  hand  fruits." 

Mr.  Wilder  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Black  Cap  raspberries,  that  they  are  earlier  than  the  others  (as  the 
children  soon  find  out),  and  valuable  on  that  account.  Davison's 
Thornless  is  one  of  the  best. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  McCormick  or  Mammoth  Cluster  is 
the  largest  and  best  of  the  Black  Cap  class,  and  also  very  prolific. 

J.  W.  Manning  agreed  with  the  Chairman,  and  added  that  the 
Souhemn  is  a  new  variety  and  highly  recommended. 

Mr.  Richardson  had  tested  the  Golden  Thornless  and  found  it 
worthless.     This  was  confirmed  by  several  gentlemen. 
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Mr.  Wilder  said  that  no  "White  Black  Cap"  is  worth  growing. 
They  are  all  of  a  disagreeable  "  mulatto"  color. 

Robert  Manning  alladed  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wood, 
as  to  the  unproductiveness  of  the  Dana's  Transparent  currant, 
which  he  thought  liable  to  produce  a  wrong  impression.  He  had 
two  short  rows  of  Versaillaise  and  Dana's  Transparent,  side  by 
side,  and  the  latter,  though  not  so  vigorous  as  the  former,  was 
quite  satisfactory  both  as  to  growth  and  productiveness. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  his  plants  of  Dana's  Transparent  growing 
among  his  pear  trees,  drop  their  foliage  when  the  fruit  is  about 
two-thirds  grown,  while  the  Versaillaise  retains  its  foliage. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  had  had  the  same  experience  as  Mr.  Wood  with 
the  Dana's  Transparent,  though  well  watered.  Red  currants,  under 
the  same  treatment,  did  not  lose  their  foliage. 

Mr.  Smith  had  been  very  successful  with  Dana's  Transparent; 
the  foliage  did  not  drop.     He  watered  and  mulched  the  plants. 

Henry  Ross  said  that  Mr.  Wood's  Versaillaise  currants  were 
superior  to  those  which  he  raised  himself.  He  had  grown  seven  or 
eight  varieties,  and  thought  the  Red  Dutch  the  sweetest  of  all  the 
red  currants. 

J.  W.  Manning  thought  the  Lovett's  Red  or  Improved  Red, 
originated  many  jears  ago  by  Capt.  Josiah  Lovett,  a  most  skilfbl 
cultivator,  the  sweetest  red  currant.     It  is  a  great  bearer. 

Robert  Manning  thought  the  Red  Dutch  superior  in  quality  to 
the  Versaillaise,  and  the  White  Dutch  superior  to  either  tiie  Dana's 
Transparent  or  the  White  Grape. 

Mr.  Wood  spoke  of  seeing  fruit  of  the  Versaillaise  at  Mr. 
Wilder's  grounds  when  fii-st  introduced,  and  of  the  skepticism  of  a 
friend  to  whom  he  spoke  of  it,  as  to  its  being  so  much  larger  than 
the  Red  Dutch,  but  who  gave  up  and  owned  himself  beaten  when  a 
basket  of  the  fruit  was  shown  him.  Mr.  Wood  thought  the  Dutch 
no  better  in  quality  than  the  Versaillaise. 

Daniel  T.  Curtis  had  seen  a  berry  of  the  Versaillaise  measuring 
two  and  one-eightli  inches  in  circumference.  He  spoke  of  the 
skilful  culture  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry-  by  the  late  Thomas 
Dowse,  of  Cambridgeport,  who  preserved  the  fruit  on  the  bushes 
until  October. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  an  Essay  on  "  Peat  as  a  Fertilizer 
and  an  Absorbent,"  would  be  read  by  H.  Weld  Fuller,  on  tiie  next 
Saturday. 
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MEETING   FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  80,  1878. 

A  meeting  for  Discussion  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  W.  C. 
Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion, 
presiding.  The  following  essay  was  read  by  the  author,  H.  Weld 
Fuller,  of  Boston :  — 

Peat  as  an  Absorbent  and  as  a  Fertilizer. 

Agriculture  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the 
state.  The  health,  the  wealth,  the  contentment,  growth  and  happi- 
ness of  a  people  depend  upon  it  for  support.  Without  the  plough- 
share and  pruning-hook,  the  sword  and  lance  would  become  useless 
in  war ;  and  in  peace  there  would  be  no  fixed  habitations  and  little 
increase  in  population.  But,  to  lift  us  above  the  savage  life,  agri- 
culture must  have  brains  and  manures.  The  farm  requires  a  good 
supply  of  both.  He  is  the  best  farmer  who  uses  both  to  the  best 
advantage.  Soils  are  as  various  as  the  persons  who  till  them ;  and 
the  true  farmer  will  study  their  temper  and  make  the  most  of  them. 
Science  is  the  economy  of  force  —  lessening  work  and  increasing 
the  results.  If  the  husbandman  would  better  his  own  condition,  or 
the  condition  of  his  poor  lands ;  if  he  would  keep  his  good  lands,  or 
himself,  in  good  heart,  or  honestly  get  much  out  of  little,  or  more 
ont  of  much ;  if,  in  a  word,  he  would  live  and  thrive  by  his  pro- 
ducts and  not  impoverish  his  place,  he  must  farm  with  brains  and 
manures. 

Good  husbaadry  is  based  on  manures,  rightl}'  prepared  and 
rightly  applied.  When  nature  stores  away  the  phosphates  in  the 
hillH9ide,  or  fills  our  swamps  or  lowlands  with  nitrogenous  matter, 
she  leaves  it  for' us  to  find  out  their  value  and  profit  by  them.  She 
is  often  lavish  of  materials  ;  but  her  beneficiaries  may  use  or  abuse 
them  as  they  please.  Some  soils  consist  almost  wholly  of  vege- 
table remains,  so  apparent  to  the  eye  that  we  might  naturally 
regard  them  as  just  fitted  for  immediate  use ;  whereas,  their  worth 
depends  upon  their  preparation  and  skilful  application.  Such  are 
the  different  varieties  of  Peat,  of  which  I  would  now  speak. 

These  are,  as  we  all  know,  of  several  kinds ;  the  mild,  the  sour, 
the  coaly,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  fuel  peat,  the  black  muck,  etc., 
13 
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each  kind  having  some  qualities  peculiar  to  itself,  but  all  containing 
the  most  essentia]  jrequisites  for  a  good  manure.  The  peat  which 
has  long  been  used  for  fuel,  is  that  tough,  spongy  and  fibrous  com- 
pound in  low  lands  or  bogs,  which  bends  under  the  feet  and  re- 
tains its  shape  when  dug  or  cut.  It  abounds  in  the  country,  and 
here  in  Massachusetts,  of  late,  machinery  has  been  introduqed  and  is 
now  operating  to  remove,  grind  and  manufacture  it  into  fliel,  en- 
tirely regardless  of  other  uses.  The  ashes  of  this  kind  of  peat,  as 
well  as  that  iVom  marshes  nepr  the  sea,  have  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury been  sought  as  fertilizers.  In  Holland  and  elsewhere,  peat 
has  often  been  burnt  merely  for  its  ashes,  which  were  sold  by  the 
bushel  for  manure ;  the  farmer  losing  thereby  all  the  volatile  portions 
best  adapted  to  his  plants.  Nevertheless,  as  more  or  less  of  cal- 
careous matter  was  contained  in  the  ashes,  they  were  good  for 
sandy  soils,  and  the  waste  was  not  total.  If  skilfully  mixed  with 
animal  manure  and  properlj^  decomposed,  this  variety  is  deemed 
the  most  valuable. 

The  brown  or  black  muck,  which  is  more  common  with  us,  differs 
from  the  fuel  peat,  in  being  softer  and  more  decomposed.  It  con- 
sists mostly  of  decayed  and  decajnng  vegetable  matter,  with  some 
earth}'  and  mineral  admixture,  and  is  nearly  in  the  state  of  vege- 
table mould,  or  '' Aumw«,"  sometimes  called  "  geine"  The  value 
of  this  muck  depends  very  much  on  its  position.  If  it  has  been 
continually  subject  to  drainage  and  leaohing,  much  of  its  virtue  may 
have  nin  off  and  little  remain.  But  if  it  has  been  confined  within 
a  flat  basin,  without  any  outlet  or  overflow,  and  not  too  much 
flooded,  it  will  retain  its  tannin,  nitrogen,  and  fertilizing  salts, 
which  may  be  converted  into  the  best  of  plant  food. 

All  peat  is  a  concentrated  vegetable  cai-bonaceous  compound. 
The  average  muck  of  Massachusetts  contains,  as  found  by  analysis, 
twenty-nine  parts  of  soluble  matter  and  about  fifty-five  parts  of  in- 
soluble ;  about  one-third  its  substance  being  soluble.  It  is  capable 
of  holding  much  moisture,  and,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  still  contains 
about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  water.  It  has  oi^anic  matter,  and 
often  acids,  in  excess ;  although  its  principal  ingredient  is  carbon. 
Oxygen  and  highly  nitrogenized  crenic  and  apocrenic  acid,  are 
always  present,  with  traces  of  ammonia.  But  in  its  fresh  state,  it 
is  almost  inert.  To  utilize  it,  therefore,  animal  manures  or  salts 
should  be  employed  to  quicken  its  action.  Air  and  water  are  to  do 
the  most  of  the  productive   work ;    and  they  are  so  essential  in 
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vegetation  that  whatever  manure  appropriates  these  elements  to  the 
greatest  extent  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  beneficial.  Four-fifths 
of  all  growth  comes  fh>m  them.  Some  chemists  have  contended 
that  water  is  the  onlj'  dressing  needed ;  that  the  overflows  of  the 
Nile  and  of  our  meadow  streams,  which  annually  enrich  the  lands, 
bring  to  them  nothing  very  fertilizing  except  the  water ;  and  that 
the  amount  of  water  retained  by  a  manure  is  a  good  test  of  its 
quality,  as  the  air  is  constantly  co-operating  with  it  to  prepare  the 
needed  food.  We  cannot  well  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
either  of  these  elements.  Although  only  one-fifth  part  of  our  com- 
mon air  consists  of  oxygen,  yet  so  essential  is  the  supply  of  oxygen 
in  nature,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  weight  of  all  the  solid 
rocks  of  the  globe  is  composed  of  it ;  without  it,  there  could  be 
neither  life  nor  decay.  Oxidation  and  decay  cannot  proceed 
without  it,  and  they  are  the  only  sources  from  which  come  the 
renewal  and  supply  of  all  vegetable  matter.  Decay  is  a  species  of 
oxidation  or  slow  combustion — a  consuming  or  burning  process, 
whereby  a  change  is  efl!ected  as  by  heat ;  the  color  of  a  substance  is 
changed  and  darkened  by  it,  as  if  slightly  charred,  and  finally  it 
falls  to  powder.  Too  much  water  will  check  this  decomposition, 
but  a  good  quantity  is  needful. 

Peat  is  fertilizing  matter  undecomposed,  or  matters  in  which 
decomposition  may  have  commenced.  Indeed,  fermentation  is 
necessary  to  bring  out  its  virtue.  Generally,  the  blacker  the  peat, 
the  better  it  is  ;  and  that  kept  longest  is  best,  provided  it  has  been 
kept  out  of  the  bog  and  has  not  been  fire-fanged  or  flooded.  But 
it  must  be  decomposed  before  it  is  available  for  plants  ;  fresh  peat 
is  not  to  be  ploughed  under  and  immediately  mixed  with  the  earth. 
A  peat-bog  may  be  thoroughly  drained  and  ploughed,  yet,  rich  as  it 
is  in  material,  the  first  3'ear*s  product  will  be  disappointment  and 
failure,  for  the  soil  will  be  sour  and  undecomposed,  and  in  no  con- 
dition for  plant  growth.  The  application  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
lime,  in  moderate  quantity,  would  be  beneficial  in  such  ground  by 
decomposing  the  soil  and  bringing  into  activity  its  humus  and  in- 
soluble matter.  But  if  the  soil  is  too  rich  in  humus,  there  is  danger 
of  forming  thereby  an  injurious  humate  of  lime,  and  also  of  setting 
free  too  much  corrosive  sulphuric  acid.  On  clayey  grounds,  ex- 
cepting in  warm  and  wet  seasons,  gypsum  is  of  little  account.  On 
sandy  or  gravelly  lands,  applied  just  before  or  after  a  rain,  it 
succeeds  well.     It  must  not,  however,  be  often  repeated  or  long 
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applied  to  the  same  land  without  the  ase  of  animal  manures.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  use  of  fertilizing  salts. 

They  are  good  in  their  season ;  but  animal  manures  are  indis^ 
pensable.  All  plants,  except  fUngi,  require  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths.  The^*  must  be  supplied  with  both  organic  and  inorganic 
matter,  and  that,  too,  in  a  condition  for  use.  They  feed  in  a 
mysterious  way,  on  infinitely  small  particles,  and  have  a  choice  of 
these.  They  select  from  among  the  particles  of  inanimate  matter 
the  parts  they  need,  and  which  will  combine  and  assimilate  only 
under  fixed  conditions  and  limitations.  Thej'  refuse,  during  life,  to 
obey  the  chemical  laws  which  govern  organic  matter,  but  after 
death  they  become  subject  to  them,  and  dissolve  accordingly. 
While  they  live  and  grow,  they  appropriate  and  organize  inoi^anic 
matter.  They  never  directly  absorb  organic  matter,  and  yet  they 
cannot  grow  in  a  soil  without  it.  A  good  soil  will  contain  about  one- 
fifth  part  in  weight  of  such  matter ;  but  the  plants  will  drink  only  the 
gases,  and  wait  for  the  dissolution  of  the  compounds.  The  volatile 
portions  of  all  their  reserves  are  the  most  valuable,  and  water  helps 
to  generate  them  and  retain  them  for  use.  It  brings  to  them 
carbon  and  ammonia  in  right  proportions.  Rain  mechanically 
opens  the  earth  anew,  and  sweeps  away  the  useless  and  inert  air 
and  other  matter,  with  some  noxious  compounds,  making  room 
for,  and  introducing  new  and  fresh  reinforcements.  Electricity, 
light,  heat,  air,  and  water  are  continually  working  for  us  in  a  way 
incomprehensible,  but  always  by  fixed  laws,  the  obsen-ance  of 
which  laws  when  known  tends  vastly  to  our  advantage.  As  I  have 
said,  organic  matter  must  be  always  at  command  in  the  soil,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  of  supplying  this  organic  matter  than  by 
mixing  peat  with  animal  manures.  These  manures  not  only  tend 
to  modify  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  soil,  but  they  furnish 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  or  nitric  acid,  and  the  earthy  and 
saline  compounds  required  by  plants.  They  assist  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  vegetable  matter,  while  the  absorbing  peat  seizes 
and  retains  all  their  most  volatile  parts,  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
which  might  otherwise  escape.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one  coixi 
of  animal  manure,  properly  composted  with  peat,  will  make  four 
times  its  original  value  in  good  manure. 

As  ammonia  is  the  natural  food  of  plants,  the  best  manure  is 
that  which  will  produce  and  retain  the  greatest  amount  of  nitrogen, 
which  is  the  base  and  principal  ingredient  of  ammonia.     If  nitrc^n 
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is  furDished  in  the  solids,  the  atmosphere  will  supply  the  hydrogen 
needed  to  form  the  ammonia.  Hence,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it 
can  Ibmish,  mostly  determines  the  value  of  a  manure.  Prof.  John- 
ston is  of  the  opinion  that  ammonia  is  supplied  to  plants  by  the 
natural  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  and  that  nitric 
acid  is  formed  partl3'  by  the  oxidation  of  dead  organic  matter,  and 
partly  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  nitrc^en  through  the  electricity 
in  the  air. 

Nitrogen,  however,  is  the  great  operator  and  food  provider  of 
plants.  The  ammonia  produced  b^'  it  and  its  power  to  form 
nitrates  are  invaluable.  Nitrates  in  which  the  nitrogen  exists  as  an 
acid  are  great  workers  in  the  decomposition  and  decay  of  oi^anic 
matter,  either  in  the  compost  heap  or  in  the  soil.  But  salts  alone, 
without  the  addition  of  nitrogenous  matter,  will  not  long  avail. 
Neither  will  carbonic  acid  or  ammonia  alone  be  sufficient.  Organic 
matter  is  essential  to  success.  Extremes  of  all  kinds  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  every  factor  must  work  without  violence,  in  due  time^ 
within  proper  limits,  and  with  plenty  of  liquid.  A  good  manure  is 
that  which  will  furnish  the  necessary  ammonia  when  wanted,  or 
which,  by  its  combinations,  can  be  easily  converted  into  ammonia. 
The  humus  of  peat  is  continually  decaying,  and  is  thus  continaally 
forming  carbonic  acid ;  it  is  also  taking  up  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  converting  it  into  nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  It  gives  warmth 
and  porosity  to  the  soil,  and  supplies  it  with  soluble  materials; 
while  the  insoluble  earths  are  consumed  by  the  acids,  and  thereby 
adapted  to  vegetation.  Nitrates,  and  other  salts  (without  animal 
manures),  must  not  be  applied  repeatedly  to  the  same  land.  In  the 
absence  of  alkalies,  no  vegetable  fibrine  or  vegetable  caseine  can  be 
formed.  Alkalies,  with  animal  manures,  have  the  power  to  form 
nitrates  and  become  very  effective.  Peat  has  the  power  to  form 
alkalies,  and  this  power  is  of  great  service. 

Dr.  Dana  says,  that  one  cord  of  ftesh  peat  will  neutralize  one 
hundred  pounds  of  soda-ash ;  and  that  one  cord  of  barnyard 
manure  will  decompose  from  three  to  six  cords  of  peat.  One  dead 
horse,  well  covered  with  peat,  will  convert  fifteen  or  twenty  tons  of 
peat  into  a  manure  equal  to  the  average  from  the  stable ;  for  it  will 
separate  nearly  all  its  nitrogen  from  the  other  constituents,  and 
hold  it  in  the  heap.  He  thinks,  also,  that  the  salts  contained  in 
one  cord  of  peat  are  equal  to  the  droppings  of  a  cow  for  three 
months,  and,  by  anal}  sis,  they  are  found  to  have  the  same  chemi- 
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cal  qualities,  excepting  that  there  is  less  activity  and  odor  in  the 
peat.  The  late  Mr.  Phinney,  of  Lexington,  declared  that  if  two 
cords  of  peat  were  mixed  with  one  cord  of  cow  manure,  the  mixture 
was  taWy  equal  to  three  cords  of  fresh  cow  manure. 

The  weight  of  authority  seems  to  indicate  that  one  ton  of  manure 
from  the  ham,  will  decompose  from  three  to  six  tons  of  muck, 
but  it  is  better  to  use  a  larger  proportion  of  animal  manure.  Com- 
plaints have  sometimes  been  made  that  the  use  of  peat  and  muck 
produced  sour  and  meadow  grasses.  But  if  so,  they  must  have 
come  from  applying  the  peat  before  it  was  properly  ripened  and 
sweetened  by  age  and  decomposition,  without  which  little  effect  is 
seen. 

Peat  must  be  used  discreetly,  and  the  following  hints  may  not 
be  inappropriate : 

1st.  As  a  rule,  peat  should  be  dug  several  months  before  it  is 
taken  to  the  bam  or  compost  heap.  The  weight  to  be  carried  will 
then  be  lighter  and  its  absorbent  qualities  greater. 

2d.  The  old  rale,  of  keeping  the  compost  through  two  summers 
and  one  winter  (or  for  two  years)  before  use,  stands  good  today, 
where  the  best  economy  is  exhibited.  Time  —  a  long  time — is 
essential  to  its  decomposition  and  it  should  not  be  used  until  de- 
composed. 

3d.  If  possible,  protect  occasionally  the  compost  by  rough  boards, 
from  excessive  flooding  by  rains.  And  if  peat  is  placed  under  the 
barn,  let  it  be  two  feet  thick  and  so  placed  as  to  catch  all  the  liquids 
from  the  stalls,  such  liquids  being  one-sixth  part  more  valuable 
than  the  solids.  Add  any  waste  vegetable  matter,  as  often  as  may 
be,  and  see  that  the  drainage  from  the  stable  does  not  rob  the  com- 
post. 

4th.  Fermentation  must  be  encouraged,  but  the  pile  must  not  be- 
come fire-fanged  or  overheated.  When  found  to  be  at  blood 
heat,  turn  it  over  or  water  it. 

Few  persons  realize  that  in  the  decay  of  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter the  same  amount  of  heat  is  thrown  out  as  there  would  be  if  the 
same  matter  was  consumed  by  fire  ;  and  the  heat  is  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rapidity  of  the  decay.  In  warm  weather,  a  compost 
heap  may  become  heated  in  ten  or  fifteen  daj  s.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, to  lay  a  few  sticks  into  the  heart  of  it,  which  can  be  withdrawn 
and  the  heat  tested,  as  occasion  may  require. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  Lord  Meadowbank  gave  directions  as 
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to  the  best  mode  of  inakiDg  a  compost  bed  of  peat,  some  of  which 
are  not  now  inapplicable.  Availing  myself  of  some  of  his  sogges* 
tions,  I  will  take  the  responsibilit}'  of  here  giving  my  own. 

If  a  large  bed  is  to  be  formed,  select  a  convenient  spot,  nearly 
level,  and  mark  out  a  parallelogram,  about  twelve  feet  wide,  and  of 
any  desirable  length,  for  the  ground  to  be  occupied.  Cover  this 
bed  over  with  peat,  which  has  been  dug  several  months,  to  the  depth 
of  ten  inches ;  then  dump  successive  piles  of  bam  manure  in  a  line 
close  up  to  the  sides  of  the  peat,  sufficient  to  cover  it  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches,  to  be  shovelled  in.  Protect  the  exposed  sides,  as 
filled  up,  and  dump  along  them  enough  more  peat  to  raise  the  bed 
about  eight  inches  more,  and  shovel  it  evenly  over  the  manure ; 
then,  in  like  manner,  add  about  four  or  five  inches  of  manure,  and 
so  on,  adding  peat  and  manure  in  alternate  la}  ers  until  the  pile  is 
about  four  feet  high ;  the  last  or  top  layer  always  to  be  peat  and  the 
sides  protected  b}-  it,  and  the  upper  la3'ers  being  thinner  than  the 
lower. 

After  fermentation  has  commenced,  see  that  the  heat  is  not  too 
great ;  and  when  necessary,  begin  at  one  end,  and  facing  that  way, 
throw  the  material,  well  mixed,  toward  that  end,  operating  straight 
across  the  heap  and  to  the  very  bottom,  smoothing  and  securing 
the  sides  as  the  work  goes  on.  Do  this  as  often  as  any  vapor  with 
the  odor  of  ammonia  or  manure  is  perceived.  Sticks  may  be  placed 
in  the  pile  to  test  the  heat,  as  already  suggested.  I^in  storms  arc 
sometimes  long-continued  and  severe,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have 
a  partial  covering  of  rough  boards  in  readiness  for  occasional  pro- 
tection from  a  flood. 

If  only  a  small  quantity  of  manure  is  used,  the  heap  ma}'  be  one 
or  two  3ear8  in  the  process  of  decomposition;  but  if  a  large 
amount  of  manure  or  salts  is  emploj^ed,  the  process  may  be  hastened. 
Any  waste  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  kelp,  bone-dust,  or  a  small 
sprinkling  of  slaked  lime  may  be  intermixed  with  profit.  If  animal 
manure  is  wanting,  fifteen  or  sixteen  bushels  of  leached  wood  ashes 
to  a  cord  of  peat  will  excite  fermentation.  Sixty  pounds  of  soda- 
ash  or  ninety  pounds  of  potash,  dissolved  and  evenly  distributed 
in  a  liquid  state,  will  decompose  a  cord,  but  earth  or  peat  should 
always  be  at  the  top  of  the  compost,  to  arrest  any  liberated  gases. 

Dr.  Jackson,  after  recommending  the  mixing  with  lime  or  ashes, 
as  tending  to  disengage  the  ammonia,  saturate  the  noxious  acids,  and 
convert  them,  by  combination,  into  fertilizing  salts — adds  this  cau- 
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tion — '^  but  too  mtieA  lime  applied  to  a  heap  may  cause  a  boming  of 
the  material  and  make  it  but  little  better  than  charcoal." 

If  lime  is  used  at  all,  it  should  be  applied  in  such  moderate  quan- 
tities that  its  mixture  with  fresh  peat  will  generate  a  degree  of  heat 
so  slight  as  not  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  fertilizing  acids 
and  gases  generated  in  the  pile.  But  it  is  safer  and  better  in  all 
cases  to  employ  the  alkaline  salts  instead  of  lime. 

To  conclude:  Peat,  decomposed  with  animal  manures,  is  un- 
doubtedly an  admirable  manure  ;  especially  for  high  lands,  or  sandy, 
gravelly,  or  loamy  soils.     In  fact,  it  is  good  on  any  soil. 

It  is  valuable,  as  a  great  absorber  of  water  and  gases : 

It  is  valuable,  as  a  grea^  retainer  a)id  feeder  of  these : 

It  is  valuable,  as  a  constant  collector  and  reneioer  of  supplies, 
and  as  a  great  assimilator  of  plant  food. 

For  fruit  trees  and  grass,  it  is  exceedingly  efficacious. 

If  it  is  objected  that  its  black  color  attracts  heat  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  bum  the  grass  over  which  it  is  spread,  we  maj^  reply? 
*^if  it  heats  more  quickly,  so  it  cools  more  quickly ;"  and  if  in  hot 
weather  it  becomes  quickly  heated  at  mid-day,  so  it  cools  quickly 
towards  evening  and  will  for  an  hour  or  two  longer  than  other- 
wise, bring  down  and  hold  the  refreshing  dews  of  the  season.  Its 
humus,  by  constant  decay,  keeps  up  a  needfhl  aid,  and  the  naturallj' 
inert  material,  by  proper  admixture,  becomes  an  efficient  power. 
The  old  saying  may  still  be  true,  ^^  Muck  makes  the  meal-diest." 


Discussion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  this  most  suggestive  essay  opened  up 
another  phase  of  the  fertilizer  question,  which  had  been  discussed 
here  this  winter,  and  called  on  members  present  to  give  Iheir  \iews 
on  the  subject. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  said  that  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence with  meadow  muck,  and  the  opinions  which  he  had  formed 
varied  much  from  those  of  some  others  of  equal  experience.  This 
appeared  very  strange,  and  he  could  account  for  this  differenoe  only 
on  the  supposition  of  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  muck.  He 
thought  the  subject  had  been  fairly  presented,  and  the  views  of  the 
essayist  were  very  much  in  accordance  with  his  own.  He  lives  on 
the  sea-shore  and  obtains  much  manure  from  the  sea — mainly  kelp. 
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This  heats  and  decomposes  very  rapidly,  and  is  excellent  for  com- 
posting with  mack.  Success  depends  very  much  on  the  amount  of 
fermentation  which  can  be  produced  in  the  heap.  He  preferred  to 
dig  the  muck  two  or  three  years  before  using,  as  the  winter  frosts 
decompose  it  faster  than  any  other  agency,  and  the  rains  assist. 
He  digs  out  a  large  quantity  in  August,  and  removes  it  to  the  site 
of  the  compost  heap  in  winter  when  the  meadow  is  frozen  so  that 
it  will  bear  teams.  He  thought  that  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  muck 
and  one-third  kelp,  was  as  good  as  entire  sea  manure.  Horse  ma 
nure,  or  anything  that  will  produce  fermentation,  is  good  for  mixing 
with  the  muck.  Fish  pomace  is  admirable.  He  did  not  think  it 
needftil  to  cover  the  compost  heap  from  the  rain.  His  brother 
hired  the  Pickman  farm  in  Salem  (a  milk  farm  with  a  large  stock 
of  cattle) ,  when  it  yielded  seventy-five  tons  of  hay.  By  the  use 
of  muck,  composted  as  described,  in  addition  to  the  dung  of  the 
cattle,  in  three  years  he  brought  the  produce  of  the  farm  up  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  tons. 

The  speaker  had  used  muck  all  his  life,  and  felt  much  interest  in 
the  subject  of  the  essay.  He  formed  his  compost  heaps  very  much 
as  described  by  the  essayist.  The  heap  should  be  forked  over  fre- 
quently, as  every  stirring  produces  a  new  fermentation.  A  mixture 
of  lime  and  salt  may  be  used  in  the  compost  heap  and  add  to  its 
fertilizing  qualities.  While  some  muck  has  very  little  value,  that 
which  is  valuable  is  inert  until  decomposed.  Green  hide  is  not 
leather,  but  becomes  leather  when  tannin  is  chemically  united  with 
it.  So  meadow  muck  in  a  cold,  inert  condition  is  not  manure — 
not  a  fertilizer — ^but  let  it  be  fermented  and  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fertilizers. 

The  Chairman  regretted  that  some  of  the  vegetable  growers, 
who  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  had  left,  as  he 
would  have  liked  to  hear  their  views.  He  believed  that  generally 
they  prefer  unadulterated  fertilizers,  like  the  strongest  stable  ma- 
nure, to  muck  compost.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Ware  that  there  is 
very  little  value  in  meadow  mud  just  taken  out.  This  was  shown  in 
an  old  orchard  which  the  speaker  had  lately  removed,  where  a  quantity 
of  meadow  mud  was  placed  under  each  tree.  It  had  remained  un- 
changed for  forty  years,  and  the  roots  avoided  it  as  if  it  were 
poison.  It  should  lie  two  or  three  j^ears  after  being  dug  and  be 
subjected  to  fermentation.  The  general  experience  of  cultivators 
14 
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does  not  corroborate  Dr.  Dana's  theory  as  to  the  use  of  salts  in 
curing  mud. 

Mr.  Fuller  thought  that  it  would  not  do  to  use  the  salts  exclu- 
sively or  without  barnyard  manure.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Ware 
that  time  is  the  great  curer  of  muck. 

B.  6.  Smith  had  derived  great  advantage  from  the  use  of  muck 
in  his  garden.  Some  years  ago  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  cart- 
loads brought  in,  which  laid  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Before 
composting  he  mixed  it  with  lime  to  sweeten  it,  using  on  three  or 
four  cords  a  barrel  of  lime,  slaked  with  water  in  which  half  a 
bushel  of  salt  had  been  dissolved.  He  then  composted  one-third 
of  barnyard  manure  with  two-thirds  of  muck,  letting  it  lay  two 
or  three  years,  and  turning  it  over  two  or  three  times. 

Henry  Ross  had  used  several  hundred  cords  of  muck  and  had 
not  been  so  successful  as  the  previous  speakers,  but  perhaps  he  had 
not  used  brains  enough.  Any  one  who  crosses  a  swamp,  and 
notices  the  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and  herbage,  among  which 
pine  stumps  four  feet  in  diameter  may  sometimes  be  seen,  must  be 
convinced  that  it  contains  vast  quantities  of  plant  food.  As  super- 
intendent of  the  Newton  Cemetery,  he  had  had  occasion  to  grade 
two  or  three  acres  of  lawn  at  a  time,  in  a  sandy  soil.  He  had  dug 
out  large  quantities  of  muck,  and,  after  grading,  spread  it  on  three 
or  four  inches  in  thickness,  digging  it  into  the  subsoil  and  replacing 
the  loam  over  it.  He  then  manured  highly  and  sodded  or  sowed 
his  grass  seed,  and  found  that,  applied  in  this  way,  the  muck  was  of 
great  benefit  in  retaining  moisture.  It  is  also  useful  as  an  absorb- 
ent of  fertilizing  gases.  It  holds  ftost  so  late  as  to  be  objection- 
able as  a  top-dressing.  He  intended  to  use  a  compost  of  bone-dust 
and  muck  side  by  side  with  the  Stookbridge  fertilizer  the  coming 
season.  He  did  not  like  to  use  barnyard  manure  as  a  top-dressing, 
on  account  of  its  disfiguring  the  lawn. 

Mr.  Ware  advised  Mr.  Ross  to  mix  fish  pomace  with  his  meadow 
mud  and  bone,  but  Mr.  Ross  replied  that  the  odor  from  fish  would 
be  objectionable  in  the  cemetery. 

Mr.  Fuller  said  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  location  of  Mr. 
Ross*  land  and  peat  deposits,  and  that  there  was  a  stream  running 
through,  which  might  drain  the  virtue  out  of  the  muck.  K  the 
muck  was  taken  from  such  a  deposit,  he  should  not  expect  any  ad- 
vantage from  it.  Muck  is  of  little  or  no  benefit,  when  ploughed  in 
before  it  is  decomposed.     He  agreed  with  Mr.  Ware  that  ordinary 
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rains  would  not  injure  a  compost  heap,  but  it  should  be  guarded 
from  excess  of  rain.  The  roof  over  it  should  not  be  tight,  but  may 
be  of  loose  boards,  as  the  compost  will  not  ferment  without  some 
moisture. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  the  muck  which  he  used  was  not  taken  from 
the  place  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fuller  as  having  a  stream  running 
through  it,  but  from  another  deposit  not  liable  to  that  objection. 
The  quality  of  the  latter  was  such  that  manufacturers  of  poudrette 
chose  it  in  preference  to  any  other.  While  his  compost  heap  is  de- 
composing he  throws  brush  over  it  to  keep  off  the  sun.  He  was 
still  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  use  of  muck  is  as  a  retainer  of 
moisture,  and  as  an  absorbent  of  ammonia  and  other  fertilizing 
gases,  but  he  had  learned  a  good  deal  from  what  had  been  said 
today.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  Mr.  Ross  said  that  the  grass  roots 
extend  down  to  the  layer  of  muck  which  he  places  under  the  top 
soil,  but  do  not  enter  it. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  that  if  muck  is  of  little  or  no  use,  as  is  the 
opinion  of  some,  many  people  in  Cambridge  are  much  benighted. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner  said  that  while  the  value  of  peat  as  a  fuel 
and  as  a  fertilizer  had  been  mentioned,  one  important  use  had  been 
omitted,  viz. :  as  a  deodorizer.  As  an  absorbent  around  sink 
drains,  etc.,  it  produced  a  wonderful  effect  in  deodorizing  them. 

M.  H.  Merriam  said  that  his  first  experiment  in  the  use  of  peat 
was  by  digging  it  and  exposing  it  to  the  frosts  of  a  single  winter, 
which  rendered  it  light  and  friable.  Once  a  week  he  carted  into 
the  barnyard  three  times  the  amount  of  the  droppings.  Early  in 
spring  it  was  carted  out  and  applied  to  fodder  corn  and  potatoes. 
The  growth  of  both,  early  in  the  season,  was  remarkable,  and  the 
com  being  cut  early  needed  nothing  more,  but  the  potatoes  suffered 
more  from  drought  than  those  where  other  manure  was  used.  Per- 
haps the  muck  was  not  sufficiently  decomposed.  In  another  ex- 
periment sods  and  similar  materials  were  laid  on  brush,  so  as  to 
form  a  free  drainage,  and  muck  placed  on  top.  Liquid  manure 
was  then  poured  over  the  whole,  and  produced  a  very  rapid  fermen- 
tation, decomposing  even  potato  stalks.  His  most  successful  ex- 
periment with  muck  was  in  composting  it  with  the  refuse  of  animal 
skins  boiled  down  to  a  glue.  When  this  was  incorporated  with  the 
muck,  fermentation  soon  commenced  and  produced  a  fertilizer  which 
he  had  never  seen  equalled  in  its  effect  on  grass  fields.  The  place 
where  it  was  applied  could  be  distinguished  all  through  the  season, 
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and  though  this  was  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  effect  is  still  percep- 
tible. The  glue  was  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  muck  while 
in  a  liquid  state,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  poands 
of  dry  refuse  to  the  acre. 

James  Cruickshanks  remarked  that  the  muck  generally  used  here 
is  very  diflTerent  from  that  which  he  knew  in  Scotland.  Most  of  it 
there  can  be  cut  out  in  bricks.  At  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  in  making 
an  avenue  through  a  swamp,  he  dug  out  a  large  quantity  of  peat, 
which  he  began  to  use  after  it  had  lain  two  years,  and  continued  to 
use  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Having  occasion  to  plant  a  hedge  of 
arbor  vitse,  which  is  a  swamp  plant,  he  dug  a  trench  eighteen 
inches  wide  and  the  same  in  depth,  and  filled  in  six  inches  of  muck 
in  the  bottom,  and  on  this  placed  six  inches  of  soil.  He  then  set 
the  plants  and  gave  them  a  thorough  watering,  and  in  forty  rods 
of  hedge  he  did  not  lose  more  than  five  plants.  He  thought  the 
muck  useful  in  retaining  moisture. 

Mr.  Fuller  said  that  lime  must  be  used  only  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties in  connection  with  peat.  If  used  too  lai^ely  the  peat  will  be 
charred.  He  thought  that  a  sprinkling  of  lime  on  the  successive 
layers — just  enough  to  cover  each  laj'er  of  the  compost  heap — 
would  be  suflacient.  In  answer  to  an  inquirj-,  Mr.  Fuller  stated  that 
quick  lime  may,  by  its  action,  discharge  valuable  gases.  He  used 
last  spring  2,200  bushels  of  ashes,  which  was  procured  from  lime- 
kilns in  Maine,  and,  though  lai^ely  mixed  with  lumps  of  lime  and 
other  rough  material,  it  produced  a  good  effect  as  a  top-dressing  on 
a  sandy  soil. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  the  remarks  which  had  been  made 
had  established  several  principles  in  regard  to  the  use  of  peat.  It 
should  be  taken  out  in  a  dry  time,  and  allowed  to  drain,  saving 
expense  in  carting ;  it  should  lie  a  ^ear  or  two  before  composting, 
and  it  should  be  thoroughly  decomposed.  He  was  very  glad  to 
hear  from  Mrs.  Homer  in  regard  to  its  deodorizing  properties, 
which  he  attributed  to  its  carbonaceous  composition.  When 
properly  matured  by  age  it  is  one  of  the  purest  of  soils.  By  a  pore 
soil  he  meant  one  entireh*  free  from  manure.  Certain  plants  are 
cultivated  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand  alone,  and  in  such  cases 
the  growth  is  largely  due  to  proper  watering.  He  had  two  farms, 
and  bouorht  a  meadow  for  the  peat  which  it  contained,  and  which 
he  found  most  useful  as  a  fertilizer,  but  only  when  old.  Many 
yoars  a^o  he  rei\>mmended  a  conl  of  i)eat,  mixed  with  six  bushels 
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of  unleached  wood  ashes  and  a  bushel  of  bone-dust,  as  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  fruit  trees. 

Now  that  the  meetings  for  discussion  were  about  to  close  for 
the  season,  Mr.  Wilder  wished  to  say  that  he  had  been  much 
interested  in  them,  and  believed  that  they  had  been  very  advan- 
tageous to  all  who  had  attended.  He  referred  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion,  who  presided 
on  this  occasion,  as  the  projector  of  these  meetings,  and  as  having 
done  more  than  any  one  else  to  sustain  them,  and  expressed 
the  conviction  that  he  had  never  done  the  Society  a  more  beneficial 
service.  No  lady  or  gentleman  could  come  in  to  one  of  these 
meetings  without  gaining  some  information,  even  on  the  most 
common  subjects. 

N.  B.  White  said  that  peat  was  always  found  in  low  places,  and 
that  it  is  very  expensive  to  get  it  up  on  high  land.  If  the  meadow 
is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  drained  and  cultivated,  he  believed  that 
that  course  would  be  found  more  profitable  than  digging  and  com- 
posting the  peat.  He  thought,  also,  that  poor  or  exhausted  soils 
could  be  brought  to  a  state  of  fertility  at  much  less  expense  by 
ploughing  in  green  crops,  than  by  fertilizing  with  peat  compost, 
which  requires  so  great  an  amount  of  labor. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  though  many  of  the  best  cultivators  do 
not  use  a  great  amount  of  peat,  he  thought  all  would  agree  as  to 
its  value  as  an  absorbent  and  in  handling  manure. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discus- 
sion, remarked  that  we  have  in  the  Society  abundance  of  material 
for  very  interesting  essays,  and  suggested  that  during  the  interim 
the  members  should  be  maturing  papers  to  be  read  when  the  meet- 
ings are  resumed  another  season,  which  would  be  a  great  assistance 
to  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  the  meetings  for  discussion 
were  closed  for  the  season. 
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TBANSAOTIONS 

OF  THE 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 


Saturday,  April  6,  1878. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  Presi- 
dent Grat  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Flower  Committee  had  or- 
ganized by  the  choice  of  William  H.  Spooner  as  Chairman. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  William  Bull, 
of  Chelsea,  England,  and  Isidor  Bush,  of  Bushberg,  Missouri,  were 
chosen  Corresponding  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  a  recommendation  that  the  Society  appropriate  three 
hundred  dollars  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  current  year,  and  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication,  for  the  publication  of  the  History  of  the 
Society.  These  appropriations  were  voted  on  separately,  and  were 
unanimously  passed. 

On  motion  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  subject  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Society  was  referred  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  with  full  powers. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  some  appropriate  remarks,  announced  the 
death  of  Hon.  Willard  C.  Flagg,  of  Moro,  Illinois,  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Society,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  prepare  memorial  resolutions.  The  Chair  appointed  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  Charles  M.  Hovey,  and  Robert  Manning,  as  that  Com- 
mittee. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  May  4. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  May  4,  1878. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock. 
The  President  and  Vice  Presidents  being  absent,  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  was  chosen  President  pro  tern. 

The  following  named  persons  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society : 

J.  Arthur  Beebe,  of  Boston, 
William  H.  Bowker,  of  Boston. 

The  President  pro  tem,^  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  pre- 
pare resolutions  in  memory  of  Hon.  Willard  C.  Flagg,  reported  the 
following : 

Resolved^  That  in  the  decease  of  Hon.  Willard  Cutting  Fla^,  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  this  Society,  we  recognLze  and  mourn  the 
loss  which  we,  in  common  with  the  public,  and  especially  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  community,  have  sustained,  of  one  of  its 
ablest  and  most  eminent  workers  and  writers.  Mr.  Flagg  held  at 
various  times  the  positions  of  Secretary  and  President  of  the  Illi- 
nois Horticultural  Society ;  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University  from  its  foundation  to  his  decease,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  Secretary  of  the  American  Pomol<^- 
cal  Society,  President  of  the  National  Agricultural  Congress, 
President  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Association,  and  one  of  the  chief 
editors  of  the  America^  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.  He  was  also 
a  trustee  at  various  times  of  several  State  institutions,  including  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  and  was,  for  several  years,  a  Senator 
in  the  Legislature  of  Illinois.  But,  while  recognizing  his  eminence, 
as  shown  b}'  the  many  offices  which  he  has  been  called  to  hold,  and 
in  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  his  vacant  place,  we  would 
especially  remember  his  enterprise,  his  thoroughness  in  all  tiiat  he 
undertook,  his  spotless  character,  in  public  as  well  as  in  private, 
and  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  for  his  probity, 
?,ocial  qualities,  and  high  culture.  We  would  remember  him  as  a 
man  of  strict  honor  and  integrity,  who  loved  justice  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  and  whom  none  could  swerve  from  the  path  of  duty. 

Besolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  our  records,  and 
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that  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Flagg,  with  the 
assurance  of  our  warmest  sympathy  with  her  in  her  sad  bereave- 
ment. 

Robert  Manning  said  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Flagg 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  in  1867,  and  recognized  him  as  a  man  of  natural  intelli- 
gence, trained  by  education,  and  especially  desirous  to  do  f\illy  and 
thoroughly  whatever  he  did ;  and  that  further  acquaintance  with  him, 
personally  and  by  correspondence,  had  continually  deepened  this 
first  impression,  and  he  regarded  his  loss  as  a  national  calamity. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith  said  that  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  Mr. 
Flagg*s  energy  and  force  of  character,  and  his  strong  personal  mag- 
netism. He  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in  the 
Horticultural  world,  and  the  longer  his  acquaintance,  the  more  his 
esteem  for  Mr.  Flagg  increased. 

The  Chaiiman  of  the  meeting  said  that  while  the  death  of  Mr. 
Flagg  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  horticultural  world,  it  came  nearer 
home  to  him  as  President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
for,  as  Secretary,  Mr.  Flagg  was  his  right  hand  man.  To  energy 
and  despatch  in  business,  he  united  thoroughness,  in  rare  combi- 
nation. Though  naturally  strong  and  healthy,  he  was  carried  down 
to  the  grave  by  the  weight  of  his  labors  as  agriculturist,  horticul- 
turist, and  statesman. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

The  President  pro  tern,  announced  the  decease,  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society,  of  one  of  its  founders  and  original  corpora- 
tors and  its  first  Treasurer,  Cheever  Newhall.  On  motion  of  A. 
D.  Capen,  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  C^  O.  Whitmore,  and  P. 
B.  Hovey,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  present  resolutions  in 
memorj'  of  Mr.  Newhall. 

The  Chairman,  as  President  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  presented  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  that  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  June  1. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  June  1,  1878. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  II  o'clock, 
Vice  President  C.  H.  B.  Breck  in  the  chair. 

Charles  E.  Ridler,  of  Kingston,  and 
Miss  Katie  A.  Hill,  of  Lowell, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were,  on 
ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  prepare 
resolutions  in  memory  of  Cheever  Newhall,  presented  the  subjoined, 
remarking  that,  probably  iVom  his  great  age,  it  had  been  his  lot 
oftener  than  he  could  wish  to  offer  such  resolutions,  and  that  he 
did  it  in  conformity  to  his  views  of  duty  to  those  who  had  gone 
before  us.  He  eulogized  Mr.  Newhall  as  a  man,  a  horticulturist, 
and  a  farmer,  and  added  that,  since  his  decease,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  eight  gentlemen  named  in  the  charter  of  the  Society  is  John 
B.  Russell,  now  of  Newmarket,  N.  J. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Cheever  Newhall  this  Society  has 
lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valued  members,  —  one  whose  name 
appears  in  its  act  of  incorporation,  passed  almost  fifty  j'cars  ago, — 
and  a  true  and  constant  friend  of  our  association. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  him  we 
recognize  the  faithful  dischai^e  of  official  duty  as  the  first  Treasurer 
of  the  Society ;  as  Vice  President  for  seventeen  years,  and  as  a 
liberal  patron  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  rural  improvement. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  sympathize  with  his  bereaved  widow  and 
relatives  in  this  afliiction,  we  desire  to  recognize  the  Divine  Grood- 
ness  which  gave  to  Mr.  Newhall  and  to  the  Society  such  a  long 
and  useful  life,  which  will  ever  be  commemorated  by  the  excellent 
portrait  that  now  adorns  our  walls. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  entered  on  our  records,  and 
that  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Newhall. 

Gen.  Josiah  Newhall  seconded  the  resolutions,  and  said  that 
Cheever  Newhall  had  for  fifty  years  been  one  of  his  dearest  friends. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Newhall,  who  settled  in  Lynn  in 
1630.     He  was  one  of  the  best  informed  and  most  successful  prac- 
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tical  fanners  in  Norfolk  Count}' ;  and  one  of  the  founders,  and,  for 
a  long  course  of  years,  a  Vice  President,  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Society.  He  was  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club 
ftom  its  formation  to  his  decease,  and  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society.  As  a  merchant,  he  was  distinguished 
for  uprightness  and  integrity,  and  was  always  faithful  in  every 
sphere  of  duty. 

Vice  President  Breck  said  that  in  1889,  whfen  a  boy,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Newhall.  They  met  in  the  oflSce  of  the  "  New 
England  Farmer,"  to  which  paper  Mr.  Newhall  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor. He  thought  that  Mr.  Newhall  had  done  as  much  as  any 
one  in  New  England  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  as  a  man,  and  as  a  merchant  was  upright  in  all 
his  acts. 

Aaron  Davis  Capen  said  that  Mr.  Newhall  had  resided  in  Dor- 
chester for  at  least  fifty  years,  and  that  he  had  known  him  all  that 
time.  He  knew  him  well,  and  knew  well  of  him.  Those  employed 
by  him  bore  testimony  to  his  worth.  Mr.  Capen  had  rarely  heard 
a  man  so  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  worked  for  him.  They 
never  received  a  harsh  word  or  unkind  treatment  from  him. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  and  the  meeting  was 
then  dissolved'. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  July  6,  1878. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11 
o'clock.  Vice  President  C.  H.  B.  Breck  in  the  chair. 

The  only  business  was  the  announcement  of  the  reception  by  the 
Secretary,  of  letters  from  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Flagg,  and  Mrs.  Cheever 
Newhall,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Society  in  memory  of  Mr.  Flagg  and  Mr.  Newhall. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  August  8. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  August  3,  1878. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Gray  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  communication  from  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
grape  rot.  On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  communication  he 
referred  to  the  Fruit  Committee. 

Agreeabl}-  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  President 
appointed  the  following  named  members  a  Committee  to  nominate 
suitable  candidates  for  the  various  offices  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year :  C.  O.  Whitmore,  W.  C.  Strong,  C.  H.  B.  Breck, 
C.  N.  Brackett,  J.  D.  W.  French,  A.  B.  Muzzey,  and  E.  W.  Wood. 

Alexander  Anderson,  of  Hingham, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  was,  on 
ballot,  duly  elected  a  Life  Member  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  7. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  7,  1878. 

^n  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice  President  CO.  Whitmore  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  presented  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
which  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  announced  the  decease,  since  the  last  meet- 
ing, of  William  R.  Austin,  long  an  officer  of  the  Society,  and  an 
experienced  cultivator,  and  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  prepare  memorial  resolutions.  The  Chair  appointed 
as  that  Committee,  Charles  M.  Hovey,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and 
William  C.  Strong. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  October  5,  1878. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  being  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
choice  of  officers,  was  holden  at  11  o'clock.  President  Gray  in  the 
chair. 

Notice  of  the  meeting  having  been  given  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  polls  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
committees  were  opened  at  five  minutes  past  eleven.  The  Presi- 
dent appointed  E.  W.  Buswell,  John  G.  Barker,  and  John  C.  Hovey, 
a  Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes  given,  and 
report  the  number. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society  : 

Robert  Petremant,  of  Boston  Highlands, 
AzARiAH  Eldridge,  of  Yanuouthport, 
Julian  O.  Mason,  of  Braintree, 
Miss  H.  N.  Sands,  of  East  Somer\'ille, 
Alfred  Henry  Hersey,  of  Hingham. 
Tlie  polls  were  closed  at  five  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock,  and 
the  Committee  to  count  the  votes  reported  the  names  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  committees  chosen,  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  were  declared  hy  the  President  to  be 
elected  officers  and  committees  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1879. 
Adjourned  to  Saturday,  November  2. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  November  2,  1878. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock. 
Vice  President  John  C.  Hovey  iq  the  chair. 

Henry  C.  Cooke,  of  West  Newton,  and 
Joseph  S.  Chase,  of  Maiden, 
having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were,  on 
ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
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Charles  M.  Hovey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
prepare  resolutions  in  memory  of  Captain  William  R.  Austin, 
presented  the  following : 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  having  learned  with 
deep  regret  of  the  death  of  their  late  associate,  Captain  William  B. 
Austin, 

Besolvfd,  That  in  his  decease  the  Society  mourns  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  most  honored  and  trusted  members.  As  Treasurer  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  he  devoted  his  leisure  time  and  ability  to  the 
welfare  and  best  interests  of  the  Society ;  as  a  member  of  various 
committees,  he  neglected  no  duty ;  as  a  horticulturist,  he  originated 
the  now  well  known  method  of  training  pear  trees,  so  successiully 
practised  by  him  during  his  life ;  and  as  an  exhibitor  of  choice 
fruits,  his  contributions  attested  his  enthusiasm  and  skill  as  a 
cultivator. 

Besolved^  That  we  highly  appreciate  the  valuable  services  ren- 
dered by  Captain  Austin  to  the  Society,  as  well  as  his  life-long 
devotion  to  horticultural  pursuits  —  a  rare  example  of  untiring  in- 
dustry, and  enduring  interest,  in  all  the  objects  and  purposes  of  our 
association. 

Eesolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Society  condole  with  the 
family  of  their  late  associate  in  their  irreparable  loss. 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  records  of 
the  Society,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  famil^^  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  extended 
remarks  on  one  so  well  known  as  Captain  Austin.  Besides  his 
interest  in  fruit  culture,  as  shown  by  the  plan  which  he  originated 
of  training  trees  in  the  vase  or  wine  glass  form,  and  which  he 
carried  to  perfection,  producing  finer  specimens  of  trees,  both  on 
quince  and  pear  roots,  than  any  other  cultivator,  and  by  his  large 
contributions  to  our  exhibitions,  —  aside  from  all  this,  we  recall  his 
services  as  Treasurer,  commencing  in  the  comparatively  early 
history  of  the  Society,  and  continuing  for  many  years,  during  all 
which  time  he  so  managed  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society  as  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  We  remember  him  as  a  merchant,  citizen, 
husband,  and  father,  and  as  exemplary  in  all  these  relations.  We 
remember  his  generous  hospitalities,  and  feel  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  him,  and  that  our  loss  is  irreparable. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  he  could  not  allow  this  occasion  to 
pass  without  saying  one  word  as  a  testimonial  of  respect  and  atfec- 
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tion  for  his  deceased  friend.  His  acqaaintance  with  Captain  Austin 
commenced  fifty  years  ago,  and  from  that  time  he  had  felt  a  most 
sincere  regard  for  him.  He  was  full  of  enterprise ;  he  gave  the 
most  assiduous  personal  care,  when  it  was  possible,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  trees.  As  Treasurer,  he  was  most  careful  and  accurate, 
and  an  example  to  all  who  shall  follow  him ;  and  for  his  services  in 
that  capacity,  we  owe  him  many  thanks.  Mr.  Wilder  spoke  of  the 
services  of  Captain  Austin  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  present 
Hall  of  the  Society,  and  of  his  caution,  as  shown  by  his  hesitation 
in  signing  the  report  in  favor  of  building.  He  was  a  townsman  of 
the  speaker,  and,  as  a  neighbor,  he  was  unobtrusive,  kind,  and 
genial. 

Vice  President  Hovey  spoke  of  Captain  Austin's  services  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gardens,  in  which  position  he  knew 
him  best,  and  said  that  all  would  remember  him  as  one  who  had 
done  as  much  for  the  Society  in  that  direction  as  any  other 
member. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  and  the  Society 
adjourned  to  Saturday,  November  16. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  November  16,  1878. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  to-day  at  11  o'clock, 
agreeably  to  adjournment.  Vice  President  C.  O.  WnrrMORB  in. the 
chair. 

The  Executive  Committee  recommended  the  following  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  1879  : 

For  Prizes, $3,050  00 

For  the  Library  Committee,      .         .         .  200  00 

For  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion,  150  00 
Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  these  recommenda- 
tions were  laid  over  until  the  first  Saturday  in  January. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  7. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  7,  1878- 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  hodden  at  1 1  o'clock, 
Vice  President  C.  O.  Whitmore  in  the  chair. 

W.  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  read  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee,  which  was 
accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication.  Mr.  Strong, 
also,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  stated  the  plans  of  the  Committee  in 
regard  to  meetings  for  discussion  during  the  coming  season. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Window  Gardening,  read  the  Rex)ort  of  that  Committee,  which  was 
accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

On  motion  of  W.  C.  Strong  it  was  Voted ^  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  presented  to  Mrs.  E.  Tisdale  Talbot,  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis, 
Rev.  George  J.  Prescott,  and  the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  co-operated  with  the  Society  in  the  promotion  of  Window 
Gardening,  for  the  care  with  which  they  have  endeavored  to  interest 
the  children  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  in  the  culture  of  plants. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gardens, 
read  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

Waldo  O.  Ross,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  read  the 
Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

William  H.  Spooner,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and 
Flowers,  read  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables, 
read  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

These  reports  were  severally  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

The  Chairman  of  the  meeting  reported  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  list  of  Prizes  to  be  offered  for  the  year  1879,  with  the 
approval  of  that  Committee.  Also,  from  the  same  Committee,  a 
recommendation  thfet  the  Society  appropriate  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  year 
1879. 

Letters  were  presented  from  Waldo  O.  Ross,  Charles  S.  Sargent, 
and  Daniel  T.  Curtis,  declining  the  positions  on  the  Committee  of 
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Arrangements,  Committee  on  Gardens,  and  Committee  on  Vegeta- 
bles, to  which  they  had  respectively  been  elected. 

Voted^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  nominate 
candidates  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  committees  for  the  year  1879^ 
caused  by  these  declinations.  The  Chair  appointed  as  that  Com- 
mittee, C.  M.  Hovey,  James  Comley,  and  C.  N.  Brackett. 

Votedy  That  the  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Fruits  be  postponed  for  one  week. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  14. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  14,  1878. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  to-day,  agreeably  to  ad- 
journment, Vice  President  CO.  Whitmore  in  the  chair. 

John  B.  Moore,  Chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Fruits,  read  the 
Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

It  was  moved  by  N.  B.  White,  and  seconded  by  J.  W.  Talbot, 
that  the  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  relating  to 
hybrid  grapes,  be  stricken  out.  After  discussion  by  Messrs.  White, 
Moore,  Talbot,  J.  C.  Hovey,  B.  G.  Smith,  and  James  Cruick- 
shanks,  the  motion  was  negatived. 

The  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  was  then  accepted  and 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Publication. 

Robert  Manning  read  his  Annual  Report  as  Secretary,  which 
was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Publication. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  vacancies  in  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  1879,  made  a  report  which  was  accepted,  and,  agree- 
ably thereto,  John  G.  Barker  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Committee  on  Gardens ;  John  Fillebrown  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  Committee  on  Vegetables ;  and  E.  W.  Wood  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

On  motion  of  John  B.  Moore  it  was  Voted^  That  the  Fruit  Com- 
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mittee  award  the  income  of  the  French  Fund,  to  an  amoant  not 
exceeding  thirty  dollars  per  annam,  in  prizes  for  apples  ;  and  that 
the  number  of  prizes,  time  of  award,  and  other  details,  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Voted,  That  the  subject  of  baskets  for  the  exhibition  of  straw- 
berries be  referred  to  the  Committee  for  Establishing  Prizes,  witJi 
full  powers. 

J.  W.  Talbot  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Influence  of 
the  Stock  on  the  Graft,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  the  subject 
should  be  discussed  by  the  Society.  On  motion  of  M.  H.  Merriam 
it  was  Voted,  That  Mr.  Talbot  be  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
the  subject  mentioned  by  him,  to  be  read  at  such  time  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  Committee  on  Discussion. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved.  ^ 


KEPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMIHEE    ON   PLANTS  AND    FLOWERS, 

FOB  THB  YBAB   1878. 


By  WILLIAM  H.  SPOONER,  Chairman. 


Assuming  the  duties  of  his  office  unexpectedly,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  work  of  the  3ear  had  already  commenced,  the  Chainnan 
of  the  Flower  Committee  could  hardly  hope  to  bring  to  the  position 
that  careM  preparation  which  alone  could  enable  him  to  fUlfil  its 
requirements ;  but,  while  begging  your  charitable  judgment  towards 
his  official  shortcomings,  he  need  not  make  the  same  request  with 
regard  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  past  year,  which  have  been  unusually 
good,  and  several  of  them  much  above  the  average.  First  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  March  2d,  with  the  forced  Perpetual 
Roses,  Cyclamens,  and  Orchids.  The  Rose  Show  was  particularly 
noticeable  for  the  increased  number  of  competitors  for  the  larger 
prizes,  although  your  Committee  were  disappointed  in  not  seeing 
more  of  the  new  roses  introduced  in  1875,  which  was  rich  in  choice 
varieties  and  roses  of  remarkably  sweet  perfume.  The  Annual 
Exhibition  was,  in  many  respects,  the  best  ever  held  by  the  Society, 
especiall}"^  in  the  collections  of  fine  plants,  some  of  them  fVom 
parties  whom  we  shall  hope  to  see  often  hereafter.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  this  exhibition  was  not  more  fuUy  appreciated  and 
visited  by  the  public ;  and  we  trust  the  shows  of  the  next  season, 
with  the  changes  proposed  in  the  manner  of  conducting  them,  will 
prove  more  remunerative  to  the  Society.  Many  of  the  smaller 
weekly  shows  have  been  made  particularly'  interesting  by  contribu- 
tions of  new  and  rare  plants  and  flowers,  which  your  Committee 
have  endeavored  to  encourage  by  suitable  recognition. 
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The  display  of  Cut  Flowers,  during  the  whole  season,  has  been 
unusually  good ;  W.  K.  Wood  has  been  a  constant  contributor, 
taking  the  first  prize  every  Saturday  since  June  1st.  His  stands 
have  been  arranged  with  peculiar  taste,  and  his  selections  of  flowers 
have  been  remarkably  good ;  we  feel  justified  in  commending  such 
a  youthful  florist  for  his  successful  efforts.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  has 
also  been  a  constant  contributor  to  this  department  of  the  exhibi- 
tions, furnishing  excellent  assortments,  and  displaying  good  judg- 
ment in  their  arrangement,  usually  securing  the  second  prize. 
Good  displays  have  also  been  made  during  the  season  by  James 
O'Brien,  W.  J.  Vass,  J.  B.  Moore,  and  George  Craft. 

January  19. 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  exhibited  a  fine  plant  of  Codogyne  cristata,  a 
very  beautiful  orchid,  bearing  five  or  six  flowers  on  a  drooping 
spike,  the  flowers  being  about  three  inches  across,  and  of  a  pure 
white  color,  with  a  golden  blotch  on  the  lip.  Its  early  blooming 
makes  it  peculiarlj'  valuable.  From  James  Comley  came  a  noveltj' 
for  the  season  in  the  form  of  forced  Larkspur,  particularly  well 
bloomed. 

January  26. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood  presented  Iris  cristata^  which  appears  admira- 
bly adapted  for  forcing  for  florist's  use. 

February  23. 
J.  B.  Moore  exhibited  very  fine  Hybrid  Perpetual   Roses,  and 
James  Comley  a  basket  of  very  superior,  mostly  new,  dark  colored 
roses  of  the  same  class, 

March  2. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  and.C.  M.  Atkinson,  exhibited  choice  collections 
of  Camellias.  Orchids  from  F.  L.  Ames,  and  C.  M.  Atkinson,  were 
particularly  noticeable.  C.  B.  Gardiner  again  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  plants  of  his  fine  improved  strain  of  Cyclamen  Persicum^ 
though  the  individual  plants  were  not  quite  as  large  as  those  he 
presented  last  year.  Mr.  Gardiner  received  the  first  and  second 
prizes,  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled,  although  no  competitor  con- 
tested the  honors  with  him.  Considering  the  simple  culture  required 
for  this  popular  fiower,  it  seems  surprising  that  there  are  not  more 
presented  at  our  shows. 
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Htbrid  Perpetual  Roses.  —  For  six  giants,  James  Comley 
was  first  with  Abel  Carriere,  Jean  Liabaud,  Mad.  Emilie  Verdier, 
Mad.  Herivaux,  Ro3'al  Standard,  and  Mad.  Prosper  Langier.  J. 
B.  Moore  was  second  with  Captain  Christy,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mad. 
Lacharme,  Marquise  de*  Castelane,  Lyonnaise,  and  Richard  Wallace. 
In  the  competition  for  three  plants,  J.  B.  Moore  was  first  with 
Mad.  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  John  Hopper,  and  Mad.  Eugenie 
Verdier.  James  Comley  was  second  with  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
Duehesse  de  Vallombrosa,  and  Jean  Soupert.  For  a  single  plant, 
J.  B.  Moore  took  the  first  and  second  prizes  with  Mad.  Baronne 
de  Rothschild,  and  Marquise  de  Castellane.  For  Tender  Roses, 
James  Comle}^  was  awarded  the  prize  for  twelve  cut  blooms,  ofler- 
ing: 

Belle  Lyonnaise,  Isabella  Sprunt, 

Bon  Silene,  Mar£chal  Niel, 

Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos, 

Climbing  Devoniensis,  Pauline  Labont6, 

Climbing  Hermosa,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  Triomphe  de  Rennes. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  exhibited  a  fine  stand  of  Cut  Flowers,  well 
arranged,  receiving  the  only  prize.     Hyacinths  from  CM.  Atkin- 
son were  remarkabl}'  good,  — choice  varieties,  and  grown  with  such 
skill  as  to  receive  all  the  awards  in  the  several  sections. 
F.  L.  Ames  exhibited  from  his  choice  collection  : 

Cutlleya  amethystoglossa.  Epidendrum  macrockilum  aU 

Codogyne  cristata  major,  bum, 

Cypripedium  Sedeniy  Epidendrum  macrochilum  ro- 

Dendrobium  Ainsvxyrthii,  aetim, 

Dendrobium  craaainode  Bar-        Loeliaflava^ 
berianum,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 

Dendrobium  heterocarpum,  Saccoldbium  curvifolium. 

Dendrochilum  glumaceum. 

The  Dendrobium  Ainstoorthii  is  a  new  hybrid,  imported  from 
England  in  1877,  and  this  was  probably  the  first  time  it  has  flowered 
in  the  United  States. 

March  9. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  exhibited  a  very  large  plant  of  azalea  Ex- 
quisita,  fully  bloomed,  measuring  six  feet  in  height  and  fifteen  and 
a  half  feet  in  circumference, 
8 
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March  16. 

James  Cartwright  sent  a  well  flowered  plant  of  Dendrobium 
Wardianum^  said  to  be  the  finest  Dendrobe  in  cultivation.  It  is 
described  as  a  native  of  Assam ;  flowers  usuallv  in  pairs ;  sepals 
and  petals  white  and  waxy,  tipped  with  magenta ;  lip,  rich  orange. 
James  Comley  presented  a  fine  plant  of  Mad.  Baronne  de  Roths- 
child rose,  grafted  upon  the  Dog  Rose. 

March  23. 

F.  L.  Ames  exhibited  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  FaJconeri^  a  species 
seldom  seen  in  collections  of  orchids,  ^nd  very  diflScult  of  cultivation  ; 
the  plant,  though  not  ftilly  in  bloom,  was  suflaciently  so  to  indicate 
its  great  beauty.  Also,  a  fine  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii  major^ 
a  desirable  orchid  from  Mexico ;  the  specimen  shown  was  small, 
but  well  in  flower,  evincing  skill  in  cultivation.  From  James 
Comle}^  came  a  small  collection  of  choice  roses,  among  which  was 
especially  noticeable  the  fine  new  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Miss  Hassard, 
of  delicate  pinkish  flesh  color,  lai^e  and  fine  form,  uncommonly 
fragrant,  and  said  to  be  a  free  autumnal  bloomer. 

March  30. 

We  had  from  Hovey  &  Co.,  rhododendron  Countess  of  Derby, 
of  the  Sikkim  type ;  flowers  verj*  large,  pure  white  ;  also,  seedling 
azaleas,  promising  well.  From  W.  E.  Endicott,  Oxalis  odorata^  a 
very  pretty  variety,  of  the  tuberous  rooted  tjpe,  suited  to  garden 
or  house  culture,  blooming  throughout  the  season;  color,  light 
lavender. 

AZALEA   EXHrniTION. 

ApRtt  6. 

Although  the  number  of  contributors  was  not  lai^e,  the  plants 
shown  were  particularly  good,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and  J.  B. 
Moore,  being  the  principal  exhibitors.  Col.  Wilder's  plants  were 
very  well  bloomed,  and  several  of  them  well  trained.  He  was  the 
only  exhibitor  of  six  named  varieties,  and  was  awarded  the 
pi-ize  for  the  following  sorts:  Fair  Ellen,  Wilderi,  President 
tdouard  de  Ghellinck,  Variegata,  Watsonii,  and  Criterion.  From 
John  B.  Moore  came  some  exceUent  plants  in  good  varieties,  well 
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grown  and  flowered,  although  they  were  not  of  very  large  size. 
For  the  best  six  varieties  in  ten-inch  pots,  Mr.  Moore  was  first 
with  Superba,  Hermann  Siedel,  Marie  Vervaene,  Mrs.  Turner, 
L'£clatant,  and  Fran9ois  de  Vos.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  second 
with  Model,  Prince  Albert,  Decora,  Bijou  de  Paris,  Mad.  Verschaf- 
felt,  and  Countess  of  Beaufort.  The  question  was  presented  to  the 
Committee  whether  the  last  mentioned  collection  should  be  ruled  out, 
for  the  reason  that  one  pot  measured  ten  and  three-quarters  inches, 
while  in  Mr.  Moore's  collection  were  two  pots  measuring  ten  and 
one-quarter  inches  in  diameter ;  the  latter  were  of  English  manu- 
facture with  very  thick  rims,  which  increased  the  width,  although 
undoubtedly  made  for  ten  inch  pots ;  but  as  these  were  the  only 
collections  competing  for  the  prize,  the  Committee  unanimously 
voted  to  retain  them,  and  the  award  was  made  as  above.  Ex- 
hibitors should  bear  in  mind  the  rules  of  the  Society  in  regard  to 
the  size  of  pots  in  which  plants  are  to  be  exhibited,  as  in  cases  of 
close  competition  the  Committee  must  rule  out  all  violating  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Schedule.  The  competitors  for  the  prizes  for  single 
specimens  were  J.  B.  Moore,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and  Hovey  &  Co., 
but  none  of  the  plants  offered  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  first  prize. 
J.  B.  Moore  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  Decorator,  exhibit- 
ing, also,  in  collection,  Todmani,  Flag  of  Truce,  Stella,  Extranei, 
Juliana,  Jean  Verschaffelt,  Acme,  and  Mile.  Marie  Lefebvre. 

Fine  Pansies  came  from  James  Cartwright,  and  J.  B.  Moore  ;  and 
from  Edward  Butler  an  admirable  plant  of  Cypripedium  barbcUum 
grandiflorum.  From  Geoige  E.  Davenport,  Pyxidardliera  harhu- 
IcUa^  found  in  the  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  '*  a  charming  little 
prostrate  and  creeping  evergreen;  the  rose-colored  buds  are  as 
prett}^  nestling  among  the  copious  foliage,  as  the  fully  expanded 
white  flowers." 

April  27. 

James  Cartwright  exhibited  Dendrobium  Parishii  and  Phaius 
Wallichii;  these  are  choice  species,  and  the  plants  were  grown 
with  Mr.  Cartwnght's  usual  skill.  From  George  E.  Davenport 
came  rare  early  native  plants. 

May  4. 

The  Pelargonium  show  was  a  complete  failure.  In  view  of  the 
very  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the  Society  for  this  class  of  plants, 
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it  seems  remarkable  that  no  competitors  should  have  appeared, 
although  ten  days  of  extreme  dampness,  followed  by  two  of  exces- 
sive heat,  just  before  the  date  of  the  exhibition,  undoabtedlv 
destroyed  the  beauty  of  the  plants.  John  Parker  presented  m 
remarkably  well-grown  plant  of  tricolor  pelargonium  Peter  GrieTe, 
grown  in  a  dwelling-house ;  an  admirable  example  of  snccessfol 
cultivation.     Mr.  Parker  gives  his  method  of  culture  as  follows : 

"  The  plant  exhibited  was  grown  in  my  dining-room  at  a  sooth 
window  ;  I  have  had  it  three  years.  In  the  summer  it  was  plunged 
in  the  garden,  and  when  taken  up  in  the  fall  was  cut  back  seveiely 
and  re-potted,  the  old  earth  being  completely  shaken  out  from  the 
roots.  After  January,  it  was  enriched  once  a  fortnight  with  weak 
liquid  manure.  I  use  about  a  pint  of  hen  droppings,  which  I  first 
scald  with  boiling  water  (to  destroy  any  germs  of  animal  life  that 
may  exist  in  it) ,  and  then  add  about  two  gallons  of  water*  ;  I  wait 
for  it  to  settle,  and  do  not  use  the  sediment.  Once  a  week  I  wash 
my  plants  thoroughly  by  dashing  water  upon  them  in  the  open  air, 
if  the  weather  is  mild  enough.  I  also  wash  the  pots  as  often  as 
once  a  fortnight,  and  stir  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a  fork.  If 
you  would  have  brilliant  tri-colored  pelargoniums,  keep  them  near 
the  glass,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  from  January  to  May." 

Calceolarias,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  were  not  shown  for  prizes, 
and  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  Committee  that  it  would  be 
better  hereafter  to  fix  the  exhibition  of  the  latter  plants  two  or 
three  weeks  later  in  the  season.  From  Noi'ton  Brothers  came 
seven  large  and  well-grown  plants  of  hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg. 
James  Cartwright  exhibited  Cypripedium  hirsiUissimum  and  Dett- 
drobium  Devonianum,  the  latter  a  very  free  bloomer  and  valuable 
for  cut  flowers. 

Mat  25. 

J.  S.  Richards  brought  a  good  collection  of  late  single  and  double 
Tulips,  also,  some  very  fine  seedling  Pansies.  From  Joseph  Tailby 
there  was  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum,  a  fine  orchid,  growing  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  throwing  up  its  flower  scape  from  near  the  top 
of  its  stem  ;  color,  a  light  yellow,  changing  to  a  darker  shade.  It 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  Mr.  Tailby  received  this  plant  from 
abroad  only  three  days  previous  to  the  exhibition,  its  remarkably 

*  The  Committee  consider  this  &  very  powerful  liquid  manurOi  and  would  advii« 
great  caution  in  its  use. 
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fresh  and  healthy  condition,  and  fine  preservation  of  bloom,  attesting 
the  skill  of  the  shippers,  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  England,  in 
the  packing  of  plants.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  increased 
attention  of  our  commercial  cultivators  to  the  rarer  and  more  deli- 
cate species  of  plants.  Prof.  C.  E.  Hamlin,  of  Waterville,  Maine, 
sent,  by  J .  W.  Merrill,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that  rare  plant. 
Calypso  horealis. 

Mat  18  and  25. 

F.  B.  Hayes  exhibited  beautiful  collections  of  Rhododendrons, 
many  of  them  new  varieties. 

June  1. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  the  onl}'  competitor  for  the  premiums 
for  Tree  Paeonies,  and  received  the  first  prize  for  some  very  lai^e 
flowers,  among  them  Louis  Van  Houtte  and  Louis  Mouchelet,  the 
former  measuring  nine  inches  in  diameter ;  also  Lactea,  Neumanni, 
and  Purpurea,  and  seedlings  grown  by  the  late  Dr.  Kirtland. 
From  H.  H.  Hunnewell  came  a  stand  of  forty-eight  varieties  of 
new  and  rare  Rhododendrons,  for  which  the  Society's  Silyer  Medal 
was  awarded.  The  collection  was  well  worthy  the  highest  of  the 
Hunnewell  premiums,  .but  as  the  giver  declines  competing  for  his 
own  special  prizes,  and  as  the  Society  offers  but  one  prize  for  rhod- 
odendrons, and  that  for  a  general  collection,  the  Committee  were 
unable  to  confer  a  higher  award. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  also  exhibited  the  new  and  beautiful  Azalea 
mollis^  in  several  varieties,  with  much  larger  flowers  than  the 
common  Ghent  sorts.  Hovey  &  Co.,  and  B.  G.  Smith,  exhibited 
excellent  collections  of  Hardy  Azaleas  ;  from  the  latter  the  follow- 
ing varieties :  Baron  George  Pj^ke,  Concinna,  Gloire  de  Belgique, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Princeps  Speciosa,  and  Punicea.  Hovey  &  Co. 
showed  a  single  truss  of  flowers  of  a  remarkably  beautiful  variet}', 
Superbissima,  of  flaming  orange  color. 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  sent  two  new  June  flowering  clematis ;  Fair 
Rosamond, — flowers  blush  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  red  up  the 
centre  of  each  sepal ;  and  Stella, — flight  violet,  a  deep  reddish  brown 
in  the  centre  of  each  sepal,  both  of  them  delicately  fragi-ant.  Also, 
AndronxHila  Catesbcei,  a  rare  species.  Joseph  H.  Woodford  also 
sent  a  beautiful  assortment  of  hardy  flowering  clematis.  John  L. 
De  Wolf  exhibited  a  choice  collection  of  seedling  Pansies  in  many 
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colors— one  of  the  best  assortments  shown  this  season.  Joseph 
Tailby  showed  Cattleya  Mossice^  a  beautiful  free  flowering  species, 
about  one  foot  in  height,  blooming  from  March  to  August. 

June  8. 

F.  B.  Hayes  exhibited  very  beautiful  varieties  of  Rhododendrons 
and  hardy  shrubs,  and  George  E  Davenport,  Cypripedium  speo- 
tabile  and  Hudsonia  tomentosa. 


ROSE  snow. 

June  19. 

This  proved  much  better  than  was  anticipated  from  the  uncom- 
monly cool  weather  preceding  it,  which  retarded  the  roses,  and 
tended  to  mar  their  loveliness.  President  William  Gray,  Jr.,  J.  B. 
Moore,  JohA  C.  ChaflSn,  J.  8.  Richards,  M.  D.  Spaulding,  and 
E,  W.  Wood  were  the  principal  exhibitors.  The  first  prize  for  the 
best  twelve  varieties  was  awarded  to  John  C.  Chaffin  for 
Baron  de  Bonstettiu,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 

Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Mad.  Charles  Crapelet, 

Captain  Christy,  Mad.  Victor  Verdier, 

Charles  Lefebvre,  M*lle.  Eugenie  Verdier, 

Countess  of  Oxford,  Mons.  Boncenne, 

£tienne  Levet,  Paul  Neron. 

Mr.  Chaffin  was  the  only  contributor  who  furnished  a  list  of 
his  roses  to  the  Committee. 

President  Gray  was  the  only  competitor  for  the  premium  on 
varieties  sent  out  since  1875.  Moss  Roses  were  not  as  good  as 
those  of  previous  years.  Very  fine  Mar6chal  Niel  came  from 
several  contributors,  M.  D.  Spaulding  taking  the  first  prize. 
There  was  no  competition  for  the  prizes  for  Gloxinias. 
F.  L.  Ames  exhibited  six  plants  from  his  superb  collection  of 
Orchids,  as  follows :  Dendrobium  McCartkice^  Bra^a  verrucosa^ 
Cypripedium  caudatum,  Cypripedium  Dominianum^  Cypripedium 
nioeum^  and  Thunia  Bensonice.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  was 
Cypripedium  caudatum.  The  long,  pendant,  linear,  wa^y  tails 
into  which  the  petals  are  developed,  and  from  which  the  specific 
name  is  derived,  are  very  extraordinary.     Thej'  are  about  eighteen 
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inches  in  length,  and  are  quite  short  when  the  flower  begins  to  open, 
but  grow  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  five  inches  a  day.  Mr.  Ames 
also  showed  Utricnlaria  montana.  Sweet  Williams  were  very  good 
fh)m  several  contributors.  George  E.  Davenport,  E.  H.  Hitchings, 
and  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,  presented  rare  native  plants.  From 
Curtis,  Cobb  &  Washburn,  came  six  strikingly  beautiful  varieties 
of  Japanese  Maples,  viz. :  Acer  ^olymorphum  reticuLatum  (white), 
ground  very  distinct ;  A,  p.  album  variegatum^  A,  *p.  versicolor^ 
A.  p.  sanguineumj  A.  p.  roseum  marginatum^  and  A.  p.  dissectum 
atrapurpureum. 

On  this  occasion,  and  also  on  the  22d  and  26th  of  June,  J.  R. 
Brewer  exhibited  Andromeda  speciosa,  a  beautiful  species  bearing 
racemes  of  pure  white  flowers  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem. 
The  plants  were  imported  by  Mr.  Brewer  about  twelve  years  ago  as 
A.  Jloribunda,  but  proved  far  superior  to  that  species,  and,  with 
him,  perfectly  hardy. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Rose  Exhibition  should  be  made  to  yield 
some  revenue  to  the  Society,  as  it  can  be  rendered  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive to  the  public. 

STRAWBERRY   SHOW. 
June  26. 

President  William  Gray,  Jr.,  J.  B.  Moore,  and  J.  S.  Richards, 
exhibited  very  fine  collections  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  Mr. 
Moore's  were  made  particularly'  Interesting  by  being  named. 

F.  L.  Ames  showed  Laslia  majalis,  a  grand  orchid  from  Mexico ; 
the  specimen  was  the  first  ever  exhibited  in  this  country ;  color, 
beautiful  rose,  the  lip  striped  and  spotted  with  chocolate.  Williams 
says  it  is  *'the  finest  of  the  genus,  blooming  upon  the  young 
growth,  and  lasting  five  or  six  weeks  in  beauty." 

Delphiniums  were  not  as  good  as  in  some  previous  seasons ;  we 
missed  Ex-President  Parkman's  fine  collection.  E.  H.  Hitchings 
exhibited  Osmunda  cinnamomea  frondosa^  an  unusual  form,  nearly 
all  the  fronds  being  fertile  ;  also,  Hottonia  inflata,  or  Water  Violet, 
a  singular  plant.  From  J.  C.  'Hovey,  Richardson's  herbaceous 
pseonies,  Grandiflora,  Rubra  Superba,  and  Dorchester — remarkably 
fine  flowers.  Miss  E.  M.  Harris  presented  a  most  artistically 
arranged  Table  Design,  composed  chiefly  of  the  flowers  of  native 
plants. 
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June  29. 

Francis^  Parkman  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  seedlings 
from  Iria  Kcempferi  (fibrous  rooted) ;  the  seed  was  received  by 
him  last  season  from  Baden-Baden.  Various  shades  of  color  were 
represented,  from  pure  white  to  deep  purple,  light  rose,  mottled  or 
bizarre,  dark  maroon,  and  yellow  blotched  at  the  base.  These  irises 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  must  prove  a  great  acquisition. 

July  6. 

A.  P.  Calder  presented  Nymphoea  odorata  var.  rosea,  very  beau- 
tiful ;  color,  clear  rose  or  pink ;  and  £.  L.  Beard,  Odontoglossum 
drrhosum,  Zygopetalum  rostratum,  and  Vanda  coerulea. 

JULT  13. 

We  had  one  of  the  best  miscellaneous  exhibitions.  From  J.  B. 
Moore,  J.  S.  Richards,  A.  McLaren,  and  J.  Nugent,  came  very  fine 
Hollyhocks ;  from  Messrs.  Nugent  and  Richards,  superior  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  ;  from  J.  B.  Moore,  fine  Gloxinias,  and  from  J. 
Tailby  a  very  fine,  well  grown  plant  of  Brassia  verrucosa.  Also, 
from  E.  L.  Beard  several  plants  of  Torenia  Foumieri,  a  very  desira- 
ble species,  almost  perpetual  blooming.  From  F.  Parkman,  a 
seedling  Lily,  a  cross  between  i.  longiflorum  and  Z.  auratum.  The 
first  year  of  its  blooming  showed  no  perceptible  change  :  the  plant 
formed  seed  very  sparingly',  but  what  was  produced  was  sown,  and 
the  result  is  an  increased  vigor  of  the  plant.  The  flower  partakes 
largely  of  the  form  of  L.  longiflorum,  but  has  the  tube  swollen ; 
the  color  of  the  anthers  is  changed  to  a  bright  orange.  Your  Com- 
mittee did  not  deem  the  improvement  of  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  special  commendation,  but  hope  it  may  lead  to  a  change  of 
color  in  this  beautiful  class  of  lilies. 

July  20. 

James  Comley  brought  a  small  plant  of  a  native  Maple,  with 
clearly  striped  foliage,  found  by  him  in  a  swamp  near  Lexington ;  if 
he  succeeds  in  growing  the  plant,  and  retaining  its  remarkable  leaf 
coloring,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  ornamental 
foliaged  trees.  From  J.  R.  Brewer,  Acer  ColcIUcum,  from  Japan; 
probably  perfectly  hardy ;  the  growing  tips  of  the  stems  are  prettily 
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bronzed ;  foliage  very  striking,  resembling  that  of  an  English  Ivy 
in  form. 

Very  fine  Hollyhocks  were  shown  by  J.  B.  Moore,  J.  S.  Richards, 
E.  Sheppard,  and  James  Nugent ;  we  are  glad  to  note  an  increasing 
interest  in  this  showy  plant.  Your  Committee  would  suggest  that 
hereafter  hollyhocks  presented  for  prizes  should  be  shown  in  rose 
boxes. 

From  F.  L.  Ames,  a  beautiftil  plant  of  CatUeya  Doibiana,  flowers 
very  large,  of  a  nankeen  color,  the  lip  being  rich  velvety  purple, 
streaked  with  gold.  ''  This  is,  probably,  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  many  gorgeous  forms  which  the  genus  CatUeya  has  pro- 
duced." 

There  was  no  competition  for  the  prizes  for  Greenhouse  Flowers ; 
the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  the  only  exhibitor. 

July  27. 

F.  B.  Haj'es  sent  Aralia  {Dimorphanthtis)  Mandshurica^  a 
new  hardy  ornamental  shrub  from  Japan,  with  creamy  white  flowers  ; 
probably  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  described  and  figured  in  the 
"  Gardener's  Chronicle,"  Vol.  X.  (n.  s.),  p.  592. 

August   3. 

The  exhibition  was  not  as  good  as  usual ;  of  Balsams,  only  two 
stands  were  shown,  and  of  Stocks  only  one,  neither  of  which  was 
considered  worthy  of  the  first  prize.  There  were  but  two  competi- 
tors for  the  prizes  for  Annuals  and  Perennials.  Mrs.  C.  N.  S. 
Homer  placed  in  the  stands  a  very  fine  collection  of  native  flowers, 
with  their  names,  which  add  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  such  an  * 
exhibition ;  among  them  several  rare  sorts  were  noticeable,  viz. : 
Uiricularia  resupinata^  U*  comuta^  Lobelia  Dortmanni,  Lycopo- 
dium  inundatum^  JSabbatia  cJUoroidea,  and  Aadepias  verticillata. 
From  F.  Parkman,  one  of  his  excellent  seedling  phloxes,  Mrs. 
Derby,,  a  remarkably  fine  variety,  of  great  vigor,  with  very  large 
flowers,  having  a  rich  carmine  eye,  shading  to  white  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  petals  ;  of  very  branching  habit,  bringing  out  the  in- 
dividual flowers  prominently  ;  a  very  early  flowering  variety  of  the 
autumnal  t^^pe  of  phlox. 

From  Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Lilium  LekhtUniU  of  the  martagon 
type,  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  rolling  back  from  near  the  base ; 
-    4 
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color,  deep  bright  yellow,  profusely  spotted  with  purplish  red  dots. 
The  plant  is  apparently  of  slender  growth,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high  ;  coming  fi-om  Japan,  it  may  prove  hardy.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  Hall,  September  2d,  1876,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  to  cultivation  extensively.  From  Miss  E.  M.  Hairis, 
\ery  fine  specimens  of  Lobelia  cardvnalia^  both  the  common  and 
var.  alha^  found  on  the  borders  of  Stony  Brook. 

From  E.  H.  Hitchings,  the  following  rare  native  plants :  Orchis 
blepharfglottis^  Orchis  tridentata^  Sarracenia  purpurea^  Camus 
Canadensis  (ripe  fruit  and  flower),  SahhaJtia  chloroides  (white  and 
red) ,  Ooodyera  repens^  Cassia  chamoecrista,  and  Polygala  polyga^na. 

August  10. 

The  display  of  Perennial  Phloxes  was  not  equal  to  that  of  former 
years,  the  extremely  wet  weather  of  the  previous  week  having  in- 
jured the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  J.  B.  Moore,  and  A.  McLaren, 
were  the  only  contributors,  the  former  taking  the  first  prize  wiili 
the  following  varieties : 

Chimene,  Mad.  Langier, 

Croix  d'Honneur,  Mad.  Moissette, 

Czarina,  Michel  Buchner, 

D6put6  Berlet,  Saison  Lierval, 

Heloise,  Souvenir  de  Berryer. 

The  competition  for  the  prizes  for  Petunias  was  much  larger  than 
usual,  George  Craft,  James  Nugent,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  and  Mrs. 
W.  Latham,  contributing  fine  collections.  The  Committee  were 
compelled  to  rule  out  the  first  three  exhibits,  as  they  each  contained 
one  spike  more  in  a  single  bottle  than  the  Schedule  specified,  and 
Mrs.  Latham  received  the  only  prize  awarded. 

W.  T.  Andrews  presented  a  few  seedling  flowers  of  the  new 
double,  large-flowering,  fringed  petunia.  This  was  sent  out  last 
year  by  E,  Benary,  the  eminent  German  seedsman.  Mr.  Andrews 
has  given  his  petunia  the  name  of  Miss  Anna  Bigelow.  This  strain 
of  seed  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  ever  presented  to  the  horti- 
cultural world ;  its  flowers  are  very  large — Mr.  Benary  says,  "  as 
large  as  double  garden  poppies,"  with  all  varieties  of  brilliant  color. 
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August  17. 

The  display  of  Gladioli  was  in  most  respects  very  good,  although 
some  growers  complained  that  the  prize  day  was  a  week  too  early, 
heavy  rains  ha\ing  injured  the  flowers.  Good  collections  were 
shown  by  A.  McLaren,  J.  S.  Richards,  M.  H.  Merriam,  H.  Glea- 
son,  and  G.  Crafts ;  several  fine  new  French  varieties  were  on  the 
table. 

E.  L.  Beard  contributed  the  following  very  desirable  free-flowering 
orchids  :  Disa  grandiflora,  Odontoglossum  Bicionense^  and  Oncidium 
onu'thorhynchum,  Joseph  Tailby  showed  several  ver}'  fine  seedling 
carnations,  grown  from  seed  of  La  Puret^  and  Boule  de  Neige ; 
several  of  them  will  undoubtedly  prove  valuable  for  florists*  use. 
From  Miss  E.  M.  Harris,  there  was  a  Table  Design  composed  of 
native  ferns,  arranged  with  her  usual  excellent  taste.* 

August  24. 

Asters  were  not  as  well  represented  as  usual,  some  growers 
complaining  that  the  prize  day  was  too  early,  but  very  good  stands 
were  exhibited  by  E.  Sheppard,  J.  B.  Moore,  and  A.  McLaren,  who 
received  the  three  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

T.  Putnam  Symonds  brought  a  remarkable  spike  of  flowers  of 
Lilium  auratum^  grown  upon  a  stem  seven  feet  high,  measuring  at 
the  base  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  widening  at  the  top  to 
three  inches,  and  consisting  of  several  smaller  stems,  merged  into 
one  broad,  flat  stem.  This  bore,  when  exhibited,  one  hundred  and 
forty  expanded  flowers,  probably  the  largest  number  ever  seen  in 
this  countr}'  or  England,  on  one  stem,  though  the  individual  flowers 
were  rather  smaller  than  the  type.  We  shall  be  curious  to  notice 
the  condition  of  the  plant  next  season,  and  to  know  whether  such 
profuse  blooming  will  kill  it,  or  whether  it  can  continue  its  wonder- 
ful development.  This  lil}"  has  proved  very  unreliable  with  most 
cultivators  in  this  country,  blooming  for  a  few  years  very  luxuri- 
antly', and  d3ing  suddenly  without  apparent  cause.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde 
sent  a  seedling  gladiolus,  pure  white,  some  of  the  lower  divisions 
striped  with  pink. 

August  31. 

Hovey  &  Co.  showed  a  ver}'  fine  group  of  Lilium  Melpomene. 
Verbenas  were  verj'  well  exhibited   by  six  competitors,  Messrs. 
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Sheppard,  Moore,  and  McLaren,  obtaining  the  prizes.  James 
Comley  showed  a  seedling  verbena,  which  promises  to  be  a  desira- 
ble sort ;  truss,  large ;  color,  bright  crimson,  very  dark  centre,  and  a 
very  large  eye.  From  Macey  Randall,  very  good  dahlias.  Norton 
Brothers  exhibited  a  collection  of  excellent  asters  in  pots.  There 
were  fine  spikes  of  gladioli  from  G.  Craft,  J.  Cartwright,  and  J.  S. 
Richards. 

September  7. 

The  exhibition  of  Zinnias,  if  not  the  best,  was  probably  the 
largest  ever  made  before  the  Society.  There  were  seven  com- 
petitors in  the  class  of  twenty  flowers,  and  nine  in  that  of  ten 
flowers,  but  again  the  rains  of  the  few  previous  days  had  damaged 
the  flowers,  many  of  them  being  coarse,  and  hardly  up  to  the 
standard.  J.  B.  Moore  took  the  highest  prize ;  his  flowers  were 
arranged  with  his  usual  good  taste  in  the  combination  of  colors. 
From  Hovey  &  Co.,  there  were  two  small  plants  of  the  new  Coleus 
mtUticolor,  "the  leaves  deeply  cut,  at  the  edges  undulating;  its 
green  color  is  splashed  and  spotted  with  crimson  reddish  rose,  and 
the  young  leaves  with  yellow." 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

September   17,   18,   19,  and   20. 

As  a  whole,  this  was  the  best  ever  made  by  the  Society. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — The  exhibitors  of  twelve  were  H.  H. 
Hunnewell,  S.  R.  Payson,  William  Gray,  Jr.,  and  Hovey  &  Co., 
Messrs.  Hunnewell  and  Payson  taking  the  first  and  second  prizes. 
Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.'s  collection  was  remarkably  fine,  as  was  also 
that  of  President  Gray.  Mr.  Hunnewell's  twelve  plants  were  as 
follows :  — 

Alocaaia  metnllica^  Maranta  eximia^ 

'*         VeitcJiU,  "        Makoyana^ 

Croton  pictum,  '*        pardina^ 

Eui*ya  latifolia,  var,,  Pandanus  graminifolius^ 

Ficus  ParcelUi,  PhyUotaenium  Lindenii^ 

Hydrangea  speciosa^  Sph(Brogyne  laiifolia. 
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Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hunnewell's  accomplished 
gardener,  for  his  skill  in  the  grouping  of  his  plants. 
Mr.  Pa^'son  was  second  with  — 

Alocasia  macrorhiza,  var.,  DcRmonoropa  fiasua^ 

"        Sedeni,  Dracoena  Mooreana^ 

Anthurium  crystaUinum^  Euterpe  edulis^ 

Cocos  Wedddliana,  Maranta  VeUckii^ 

Croton  variegaiusy  Pandanus  Veitckii, 

Cyanophyllum  magnificum^  Paullinia  thalictrifolia. 

Specimen  Plant. — The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  President 
Gra}'  for  Pandanus  rejlexusj  and  the  second  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for 
Cycas  revoluta. 

Specimen  Flowering  Plant. — Hovey  &  Co.  took  both  prizes ; 
the  first  with  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  and  the  second  with  Peris- 
teria  elata^  or  Dove  Flower. 

Variegated  Leaved  Plants. — The  first  piize  was  taken  by  H. 
H.  Hunnewell,  with  Croton  comutum,  C.  JohanniSy  C.  Moore- 
anus^  C.  Weismanni^  Maranta  hicolor^  and  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
The  second  prize  by  President  Gray,  with  Agave  schidigera^ 
Ananassa  sativa  var.^  Croton  interruptum,  Cucurligo  variegata^ 
Phormium  tenax  var,^  and  Tucca  quadricolor,  Messrs.  Hovey  & 
Co.  were  also  competitors  iu  this  class  with  fine  plants. 

For  the  best  single  specimen,  not  ofiTered  in  any  collection,  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Pliormium  ColensoL 

Caladiums. — President  Gray  was  first,  with  finely  grown,  com- 
pact plants  of  Alfred  Bleu,  Beethoven,  Chantini,  Meyerbeer, 
Triomphe  de  TExposition,  and  Wightii. 

Ferns. — The  best  six  were  from  J.  Warren  Merrill,  as  follows : 
Dicksonia  Barometz,  D,  Schiedei^  Gleichenia  drcinata  glauca, 
G.  dicarpay  Oleandra  nodosa^  and  Polypodium  peUideum.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Hovey  &  Co.  for  Adiantum  decorum^ 

A.  trapeziforme,   Alsopliila    Van   Geerti,    Asplenium   Fabianum, 
Davallia  Mooreana  and  D.  TyermannL 

For  the  best  three  Ferns  to  J.  W.  Merrill  for  Aglamorpha 
Meyeriana^  Nephrodium  giganteum^  and  Polypodium  spectrum. 
The  second  to  President  Gray  for  Adiantum  cuneatum  elegans^  A, 
graciUimum,  and  Niplioholus  Lingua  cristata. 

Adiantums. — For  six  varieties,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  S. 

B.  Payson  for  remarkably  well  grown  plants  of  amahile^  cune- 
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atum^  Farleyense^  forinosum^  graeiUimumy  and  macrophyUum. 
The  second  to  President  Gray  for  assimile^  cultratum^  cuneatum^ 
excisum  muUifidum^  Lindeni^  and  Peruvianum. 

Lycopods  were  not  as  good  as  usual ;  President  Gray  was  the 
only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  apotkecum^ 
apiis^  serpens^  Karstenianuniy  vUictdoaum^  and  letusum. 

DRACiENAS. — The  best  six  named  varieties  were  exliibited  bj  H. 
H.  Hunnewell,  in  A*ery  choice  plants  of  amabilis,  Baptist ii^  magnif- 
icat Mooreaiia^  Weismanniy  and  Toungii,  The  second  prize  went 
to  Hovey  &  Co.  for  very  fine  plants  of  amabilis^  ferrea^  Hendersoni, 
imperialism  Shepherdii^  and  Youngii. 

Palms. — For  the  best  single  specimen,  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  S.  R.  Payson  for  Pritchardia  Padfica^ — a  verj^  large 
plant  of  this  remarkablj-  robust  growing  species ;  the  leaves  are 
very  large  ;  color,  rich  dark  green.  The  second  prize  to  Hovey  & 
Co.,  for  PliORuix  redinatay  of  which  Williams  says,.  "  it  is  a  fine 
greenhouse  palm,  and  will  stand  uninjured  in  the  sub-tropical 
garden  in  summer." 

Pitcher  Plants  were  not  quite  as  good  as  we  could  wish  to  see. 
President  Gray  was  the  only  exhibitor,  taking  the  second  prize 
with  Sarracenia  purpurea^  S.  psittacinay  and  S.  rubra. 

Agaves. — Very  admirable  plants  were  exhibited  by  Hovey  & 
Co.,  who  took  the  first  prize  with  Americana  medio-piday  applanata^ 
Besseriana  Candida,  heteracantha  ccerulescens,  hystriXj  and  xylina- 
caniha. 

No  exhibit  was  made  of  Cacti  or  Succulents. 

New  Pot  Plant,  never  before  shown  at  any  exhibition  of  the 
Society.  This  prize  was  awarded  to  S.  R.  Payson  for  Maranta 
Massangeana,  "  a  verj-  elegant  and  distinct  novelty,  of  dwarf  com- 
pact habit;  leaves,  ovate;  ground  color,  olive  green,  beautifully 
blotched  with  brown ;  up  the  centre  of  the  leaf  there  is  a  broad 
irregular  band  of  white.  The  primar}'  veins  are  very  prominent, 
and  of  the  same  color."  Hovey  &  Co.  presented,  in  competition, 
DraccBna  Goldieana.  The  plant  being  of  recent  importation  was 
not  in  such  a  condition  that  the  Committee  could  judge  of  its 
merits,  but  is  highly  conmaended  by  its  European  introducers. 

Gladioli. — The  exhibit  was  not  as  large  as  in  some  previous 
3'ear8 ;  George  Craft  and  J.  S.  Richards  were  the  only  com- 
petitors, the  former  receiving  the  first  prize  for  a  stand  of  very 
choice  flowers,  but  with  defects  in  their  arrangement,  the  intro- 
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daction  of  cannas,  and  other  foliage  than  that  of  gladioli,  marring 
the  general  effect.  The  gladiolus  being  a  plant  of  sparse  foliage 
the  eye  naturallj^  seeks  the  well  developed  spike  of  flowers,  without 
regarding  other  features.  J.  S.  Richards  was  second  with  a  fine 
collection,  lacking  somewhat  in  dark  colors,  but  remarkabl}"  well 
arranged.  James  Cartwright  and  E.  Sheppard  also  exhibited 
gladioli.  Mr.  Cartwright  has  several  times  during  the  season 
shown  uncommonly  good  flowers. 

Dahlias. — The  exhibit  was  better  than  for  many  previous  years. 
For  twelve  blooms,  H.  Grundel  was  first  with 
Beauty  of  Wilts,  Julia  Davis, 

Charles  Breckus,  Lady  Gladys  Herbert, 

Duchess,  Pinncess, 

Fanny  Stewart,  Thomas  Goodwin, 

Gipsy  King,  Vesuvius, 

John  McPherson,  .  Victor}'. 

S.  G.  Stone  was  second  with 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Monarch, 

Eva,  Mrs.  Harris, 

James  Crocker,  Orient, 

John  Standish,  Ovid, 

Maid  of  Essex,  Princess, 

Miss  Saunders,  William  Lucas. 

Hovey  &  Co.  were  third  with 

Chief,  Picotee, 

George  Goodhall,  Princess, 

James  Crocker,  Prospero, 

John  Lamont,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 

King  of  Beauties,  Thomas  Goodwin, 

Peri,  William  Lucas. 

For  six  blooms,  the  first  prize  was  given  to  S.  G.  Stone  for 
Cremorne,  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Derby,  Mrs.  Edwards, 
Peri,  and  Queen  of  Beauties.  The  second  to  S.  G.  Stone  for 
Le  Phare,  Lettie  Coles,  Lord  Hawke,  Picotee,  Queen  Mab,  and 
Thomas  White.  The  third  to  James  Nugent  for  Delicata,  John 
Standish,  Lord  Derby,  Peri,  Primrose  Perfection,  and  Snow  Fleece. 
For  the  best  single  bloom,  the  first  prize  to  S.  G.  Stone,  for 
Henry  Walton,  and  the  second  to  Macey  Randall,  for  John  Standish. 
LiLiPUTiANs  were  noticeably'  fine ;  Macey  Randall,  J.  F.  Marble, 
and  S.  G.  Stone,  were  the  exhibitors. 
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Cut  Flowers. — There  was  a  deficiency  in  this  department, 
possibly  caused  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  prizes ;  W.  K. 
Wood,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  and  James  Nugent,  were  the  only  com- 
petitors, and  the  three  prizes  were  awarded  in  that  order. 

Baskets  of  Flowers. — ^Those  from  Mrs.  S.  Joyce  and  Miss  S. 
W.  Stor}'  were  particularly  good ;  so  closely  contested  was  this 
prize  that  the  Committee  had  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding 
on  the  awards. 

Rustic  Stand. — The  only  exhibitor  was  W.  J.  Vass,  with  a 
well  designed  stand,  filled  with  very  choice  plants. 

Table  Designs. — ^These  were  all  well  executed  by  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Wood,  Mra.  E.  M.  Gill,  and  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co. ;  Mrs.  Wood 
taking  the  first,  and  Mrs.  Gill  the  second  prize. 

New  and  Miscellaneous  Plants,  etc. — F.  L.  Harris  pre- 
sented a  new  seedling  Draccena^  No.  20,  which  he  has  named 
Harrisii^  a  cross  between  2>.  Regina  and  D,  stricta;  a  very 
robust  growing  plant ;  color,  a  beautiful  dark  green,  with  a  more 
generall}'  variegated  habit  than  Begina^  in  this  respect  resembling 
stricta,  though  more  distinct,  the  variegation  on  the  upper  leaves 
extending  almost  to  the  midrib.  The  Committee  awarded  Mr. 
Harris  a  Silver  Medal. 

Hovey  &  Co.  showed  Lilium  Neilgherrense,  a  new  variety  from 
India ;  the  plant  being  recentty  imported  was  not  in  the  best  con- 
dition to  show  its  true  merit;  foreign  descriptions  pronounce  it 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  Indian  lilies.  It  grows  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

F.  B.  Ha3'es  presented  a  small  plant  of  Pinus  Massoniana  var.^ 
a  recent  introduction  from  Japan  b}'  Thomas  Hogg,  which  promises 
to  be  a  great  acquisition ;  probablj'  perfectl^'^  hardy ;  the  coloring 
is  peculiarly  beautiful,  varying  from  white  to  green  and  yellow. 
Also,  a  rare  specimen,  from  Japan,  of  Castanea  aurea  var.y  the  leaves 
distinctly  marked  with  delicate  white  and  green ;  it  is  of  vigorous 
habit,  and  perfectly  hardy. 

W.  C.  Strong  &  Co.  exhibited  a  3'oung  Pear  tree  upon  the 
Cyhnia  Japonica  stock.  This  union  is  a  new  experiment,  and  it 
is  hardly  time  to  judge  of  its  practical  usefulness.  The  same  con- 
tributors also  presented  thirtj^-three  varieties  of  ornamental  foliage 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Maple,  Elm,  Beech,  Birch, 
Peach,  Hazel,  Gofaen  Ash,  Golden  Spiraea,  etc. 

J.  F.  M.  Farquhar  exhibited  a  design  for  a  garden,  measuring 
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five  feet  two  Inches  in  length,  and  four  feet  nine  inches  in  width, 
arranged  in  generally  good  taste,  and  forming  quite  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  exhibition.  The  design  was  remarkably  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  the  chief  defect  being  in  some  of  the  proportions, 
and  in  a  slight  want  of  harmony  in  the  combinations  of  color  in 
planting. 

October  5. 

F.  B.  Hayes  showed  foliage  of  a  plant  received  by  him  as  Polyg- 
onum Japonicum^ — a  rapid  growing,  hardy,  climbing  plant,  with 
variegated  foliage,  in  shades  of  green,  gold  and  mixed  colors.  Also, 
Weigelia  cUba,  pure  white  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  Miss  S.  W. 
Story  exhibited  Eulalia  Japonica^  a  lovely  Japanese  ornamental 
grass,  with  variegated  foliage.  It  attains  the  height  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  and  is  crowned  in  the  autumn  with  graceful  plumes  of 
pale  purple  flowers,  rivalling  those  of  the  Gynerium  in  beauty.  Re- 
taining its  flowers  persistently  in  the  winter,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  decorative  purposes.  From  W.  C.  Strong  came  very  finely 
tinted  foliage  of  the  new  weeping  cut-leaved  Maple. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   SHOW. 
November  9. 

The  collection  of  plants  shown  was  not  as  lai^e  as  that  of  last 
year,  but  was  remarkably  good.  Messrs.  F.  L.  Ames  and  H.  L. 
Higginson  were  the  exhibitors  of  the  larger  classes.  Mr.  Ames* 
plants  were  well  flowered,  and  the  varieties  well  chosen,  but  the 
grouping  lacked  that  harmony  of  color  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
eflect  of  a  stand  of  flowered  plants.  Mr.  Higginson's  plants  were 
particularly  well  grown,  and  were  grouped  with  good  effect,  but 
deficient  in  variety  of  color.  ^ 

In  the  general  display  of  cut  blooms,  E.  Sheppard  presented  a 
fine  selection  in  the  following  varieties  : 

Alarm,  Cossack, 

Aurea,  Durnflet, 

Boadicea,  Duchess  of  Manchester, 

Bob,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 

Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Duke  of  Roxburgh, 
5 
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Ellen  Turner, 

Empress  of  India, 

Erecta  Superba, 

Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 

Gen.  Canrobert, 

Golden  Circle, 

Goldlight, 

Helen  McGregor, 

Jardin  des  Plantes, 

Julia  Lagravere, 

La  Brunette, 

Lady  Slade, 

La  Fianc6e. 

La  Grande, 

Laurinda, 

Mad.  de  Vatry, 

Maroon  Model, 

Mount  Etna, 


Mrs.  George  Rundel, 

Mrs.  Haliburton, 

Mrs.  Sharp, 

Magesta  Violet, 

Nellie, 

Ne  Plus  Ultra, 

Niobe, 

Prince  of  Wales, 

Progne, 

Purple  King, 

Rifleman, 

Rosabella, 

Rose  Perfection, 

Rosetta, 

Snowball, 

Venus, 

Volunteer, 

White  Venus, 


Mr,  Higginson  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  lai-ge-flowering  varieties, 
and  received  the  first  prize.  Mr.  Ames  took  the  first  prize  for 
Pompons,  with  Gen.  Canrobert,  La  Fiancee,  Ninette,  Drunflet, 
Mad.  Vatry,  and  Mad.  Milliez. 

There  were  good  stands  of  Chrysanthemums  from  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Gill,  James  Nugent,  and  J.  B.  Moore.  Single  specimen  plants  were 
shown  by  £.  Sheppard,  F.  L.  Ames,  H.  L.  Higginson,  and  W.  J. 
Vass. 

Mr.  Ames  contributed  a  remarkably  fine  plant  of  Nepenthes 
Chelsoniy  a  new  variety,  with  very  large  pitchers,  of  light  green ; 
the  growth  of  the  plant  evinced  the  skill  of  his  gardener,  Mr. 
Robinson.  We  hope  to  see  more  of  these  curious  and  intei^sting 
plants  presented  for  competition.  From  the  same  source  came 
s«me  ver}"  fine  orchids  and  other  plauts  as  follows :  Cattleya  lubiata^ 
Cypripedium  Harrisianvm^  C.  Sedeni^  Oncidium  Barkeri^  Capsicum 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  Sonerila  Hendersonii,  the  last  "  a  stove- 
plant  of  great  beauty,"  leaves  dark  olive  green,  spotted  with  pearly 
white ;  under  surface  marbled  and  veined  with  crimson ;  flowers 
bright  lilac  rose. 
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E.  Sheppard  brought  cut  blooms  of  some  superior  Pelargoniums, 
as  follows : 

Atlanta,  Geleln  Souagie, 

Cleopatra,  Helen  Dick, 

Comet,  King  Albert  (ivy-leaved), 

Depute  Varro}',  La  Claire, 

Dr.  Guigneau,  Mad.  Thibaut, 

fidouard  Lequin,  Marie  Bertier. 

J.  B.  Moore  cgntributed  a  pretty  vase  of  flowers,  including  beau- 
tiful blooms  of  Lapiigeria  rosea  and  albn. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  necessity  for  retrenchment  in 
the  expenses  of  the  Society,  compels  the  adoption  of  very  radical 
changes  in  the  prize  Schedule,  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
exhibitions  for  the  coming  season ;  but  we  trust  the  pecuniaiy 
deficiency  will  not  be  long  continued,  and  that  by  united  and  ener- 
getic action  on  the  part  of  exhibitors  and  standing  committees, 
such  drawbacks  may  be  entirely  overcome. 

This  Committee  unanimously  believe  that  a  grand  semi-centen- 
nial exhibition  and  celebration  would  be  most  conducive  to  awaken- 
ing interest,  and  showing  the  progress  of  the  Society  in  its  half- 
century  of  life. 

The  amount  of  money  prizes  awarded  by  the  Committee  is 
$2,068,  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $2,250,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$182.  Prizes  were  offered  from  the  income  of  the  Hunnewell  Funds 
to  the  amount  of  $119,  of  which  $36  was  awarded. 

This  report  was  approved  by  the  Committee,  December  7,  1878. 

WM.   H.   SPOONER,  aiairman. 


PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOB   PLANTS 
AND    FLOWERS. 


jAlfUAKY   5. 

GraiuUies : — 

James  Comlej,    Cat  Flowers,  .         .        .        .        .        .         .         .  $1  00 

J.  B.  Moore,      .    **        ♦*  .  * 1  00 

C.  M.  Atkinson,     «        " 1  00 

Januabt  12. 
Gratuity : 

James  Comley,  Cut  Flowers, •  .        .        1  00 

Januaby  19. 
Gratuities : — 

James  Comley,     Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GUI,     "        " 1  00 

Januabt  26. 
Gratuity : — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Iris  cristata, 2  00 

Fbbbuabt  2. 

Gratuities : — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,         **        "  1  00 

A.  P.  Calder,  Lilacs, , 1  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  fine  Roses, 1  00 

L.  H.  Foster,  Roses, 1  00 

C.  B.  Gardiner,    ** 1  00 

Febbuaby  9. 
Gratuities : — 

James  Comley,      Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,    "        " 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,       "        " 1  00 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,         **        " .  1  00 

Febbuaby  16. 

Gratuity : — 

C.  B.  Gardiner,  Cyclamen, 2  00 
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Febbuary  23. 
Graiuities : —  % 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,      Cut  Flowers, $2  00 

Mrs.  S.  Jojce,           ««        <« 2  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,     "        " 2  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  fine  Roses, 2  00 

James  Comlej,  new  Roses, 4  00 

March  2. 

Camellias. — Display  of  named   yarietieB,   not    less    than  twenty 

blooms,  HoTej  &  Co.,      ...••...  5  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Atkinson, 4  00 

Orchid,  Winter  Bloomino. — Single  plan^  F.  L.  Ames,  •        .        .  6  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Atkinson, 4  00 

Third,  F.  L.  Ames, 2  00 

Parlor  Bouquets. — Pair,  James  Nugent, 5  00 

Cyclamens. — Six^ots,  C.  B.  Gardiner, 6  00 

Second,  C.  B.  Gardiner, 5  00 

Cut  Flowers.— Fifty  bottles,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,          .        .        .        .  6  00 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. — Six  plants,  of  distinct  yarieties,  James 

Comley, 10  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Moore, '     .  8  00 

Three  plants,  of  distinct  yarieties,  J.  B.  Moore,     •        .        .        .  6  00 

Second,  James  Comley, 5  00 

Single  plant,  J.  B.  Moore, 4  00 

Second,         "          "             •        .  8  00 

Third,  James  Comley, 2  00 

Twelye  blooms,  of  twelye  distinct  named  yarieties,  J.  B.  Moore,  .  8  00 

Six  blooms,  of  six  distinct  named  yarieties,  J.  B.  Moore,       •        .  4  00 
Tender  Roses. — Twelye  blooms,  of  twelye  distinct  named  yarieties, 

James  Comley, 6  00 

Six  blooms,  of  six  distinct  named  yarieties,  James  Nugent,    .        .  4  00 
Hyacinths. — ^Twelye  distinct  named  yarieties,  in  pots,  C.  M.  Atkin- 
son,             6  00 

Six  distinct  named  yarieties,  in  pots,  C.  M.  Atkinson,     .        .        .*  4  00 

Three  distinct  named  yarieties,  in  pots,  C.  M.  Atkinson,        .        .  2  00 

Amaryllis. — Three  yarieties,  in  pots,  J.  B.  Moore,  .        .        •        .  4  00 

OraiuHies : — 

J.  B.  Moore,  Roses,  in  pots, 8  00 

James  Comley,  Rose  Monsieur  Foumier, 1  00 

"           "         new  Roses, 3  00 

Hoyey  &  Co.,  Seedling  Azaleas, 1  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.Wood,  Basket  of  Flowers, 8  00 

C.  B.  Gardiner,  Cyclamens, 10  00 

F.  L.  Ames,  collection  of  Orchids, 15  00 
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Hovej  &Co.,  CamelliAs,  inpots, $2  00 

"         "       Cut  CamelliiM, 100 

A.  Whittet,  collection  of  Heaths, 5  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  collection  of  Cinerarias, 8  00 

James  Nugent,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

Mabch  16. 
Gratuity : — 

James  Cartwright,  Dendrobium  Wardianum, 3  00 

March  80. 
Gratuities : — 

W.  J.  Vass,  Roses, 1  00 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Rhododendron  Countess  of  Derby,       .        .        .        .  1  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.Wood,  Basket  of  Flowers, 100 

Mrs.  S.  Jojce,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

James  Comley,  "        "               ..." 1  00 


AZALEA   EXHIBmON. 


April  6. 

< 

Indian  Azaleas. — Six  named  varieties,  in  pots,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Six  named  varieties,  in  not  exceeding  ten-inch  pots,  John  B.  Moore, 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder 

Single  specimen,  the  second  prize  to  John  B.  Moore,     . 
Cinerarias. — Six  varieties,  in  pots,  E.  Sheppard,     . 
Pansies. — Six  distinct  varieties,  in  pots,  James  Cartwright, 

Second,  J.  B.  Moore, 

Basket  op  Flowers. — Best  arranged,  James  O'Brien,     . 
Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 


Gratuities : — 
Edward  Butler,  Cypripedium  harhatum  grandiflorum, 
C.  B.  Qardiner,  Cyclamen  and  Heath, 

llovey  &  Co.,  Azaleas, 

James  Comley,  Pelargoniums  and  Azaleas, 
George  E.  Davenport,  Pyxidanthera  barbulata, 

James  O'Brien,  Pansies, 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Floral  Design,      .... 
W.  J.  Vass,      fine  Cul  Fl  wers,        .... 

J.  B.  Moore,  "  " 

James  Comley,        **  " 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU,      "  " 

J.  B.  Moore,  collection  of  Azaleas,    .... 
James  Nugent,  Cut  Flowers,      .        .        . 


25  00 

10  00 

8  00 

6  00 

6  00 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 

500 

2  00 

5  00 

200 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

600 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

4  00 

2  00 
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April  27. 
Gratuities  : 

James  Cartwright,  Dendrohium  Parishiiy 91  00 

"              "         Phaius  WalHchii, 2  00 

Qeorge  E.  Davenport,  rare  early  Native  Plants,         .        ,        .        .  1  00 

Mat  4. 

Table  Design.— Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, i  00 

Tulips. — Twenty-five  named  flowers,  J.  S.  Richards,        .        .        .  6  00 

Gratuities : — 
James   Cartwright,  Cypripedium  hirsuiissimum,  and  Dendrohium, 

Vevonianum, 5  00 

J.  S.  Richards,  Pansies, 1  00 

B.  G.  Smith,          ** 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     "    ' 1  00 

Mrs,  S.  Joyce,      Basket  of  Flowers, 8  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,     **      "         »« 8  00 

John  Parker,  Pelargonium  **  Peter  Grieve," 4  00 

W.  J.  Vass,     fine  Cut  Flowers, 3  00 

J.  B.  Moore,    "**»*...: 8  00 

James  Nugent,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,     »*          "             1  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,          Native  Flowers, 1  00 

George  E.  Davenport,     •*            »*               100 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,               "            "               1  00 

E.  Sheppard,  Display  of  Tulips, 2  00 

J.  S.  Richards,     »*                ** 8  00 

Norton  Brothers,  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg  (very  fine),    .        .        .  10  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,            "               "           " 2  00 

Mat  11. 
Gratuities :  —r 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Hardy  Azaleas, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

George  E.  Davenport,  Native  Flowers, #    1  00 

Charles  Wm.  Jenks,  Native  Flowers, 1  00 

Mat  18. 
Gratuities .« -^ 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Basket  of  Flowers, 2  00 

Mrs.  S,  Joyce,  Cut  Flowers, .        .  1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  **        " 1  00 

B.  G.  Smith,  Pansies, 1  00 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  new  ^J^aleas  and  Rhododendrons,         •        •        •  2  00 
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Mjlt  26. 
Gratuities :  — 

Joseph  Tailby,  Dendrobitim  chrysotoxum, #3  00 

B.  6.  Smith,  Hardy  Azaleas, 2  00 

M.  H.  Merriam,  Hardy  Azaleas, 1  00 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  fine  Rhododendrons, 2  00 

James  Comley,  Sikkim  Rhododendrons, 1  00 

J.  S.  Richards,  collection  of  Tulips  and  Pansies,        .                 .         .  4  00 

F.  Parkman,  Seedling  Clematis, 1  00 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  fine  Tree  Pieonies, 3  00 

O.  B.  Hadwen,  Pansies, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,       "          »* 1  00 

Juke  1. 

Tree  Pjeonies.  —  Six  named  yarieties,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,     .        .  5  00 

Cut  Fix)WER8.— Display,  W.  K.  Wood, 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 5  00 

Table  Design.  —  Mrs.  S.Joyce, 5  00 

Bouquets.  —  Pair  of  Parlor,  James  Nugent, 4  00 

Habdy  Flowering  Shrubs. — Twelve  named  varieties,  James  Nugent,  4  00 

Display  of  Cut  Blooms,  J.  S.  Richards, 3  00 

Second,  F.  Parkman, 2  00 

Third,  Miss  S.  W.  Story, 1  00 

Native  Plants. — Display  of  named  species  and  varieties,  Mrs.  C. 

N.  S.  Homer, 4  00 

Second,  George  E.  Davenport, 3  00 


Hunnewell  Premiwms. 

IJardt  Rhododendrons. — Twelve  trusses  of  blooms,  named  varie- 
ties, Francis  B.  Hayes, 

Single  truss,  Francis  B.  Hayes,  for  Mrs.  Shuttleworth, 
Hardy  Azaleas.  —  Twenty-four  named  varieties,  Hovey  &  Co, 

Six  named  varieties,  B.  G-  Smith, 

Cluster  of  trusses,  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Superbissima, 

G^tuities :  — 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  display  of  Rhododendronfi, 

B.  G.  Smith,  Rhododendrons, 

M.  H.  Merriam,  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas, 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  collection  of  Azaleas, 

**  "  new  Clematis  and  Andrtntieda  Cateshcei, 

Joseph  Tailby,  Cattleya  Mossia^ 

J.  Cartwright,   Cattleya  crassifolia  and  Odontoglossum  Alexandra, 

Joseph  Tailby,  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg, 

Joseph  II.  Woodford,  fine  Hardy  Clematis, 


8  00 

4  00 

12  00 

4  00 

2  00 

6  00 

1  00 

2  00 

5  00 

2  00 

2  00 

4  GO 

1  00 

6  00 
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F.  Parkman,  Seedling  ClematU, $1  00 

"         "          collection  of  Iris, 1  00 

John  L.  DeWolf,  very  fine  Pansies, 2  00 

B.  G.  Smith,  Pansies I  00 

James  Comley,  Seedling  Petunias, 2  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  Iris  and  Cut  Flowers, 3  00 

James  Cruickshanks,  Hardy  Shrubs, 1  00 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rhododendrons, 2  00 

Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick,  Hardy  Shrubs, 2  00 

D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  Basket  of  Flowers, 1  00 

Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  Dish  of  Flowers, 1  00 

George  Craft,  Cut  Flowers, 3  00 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,  Native  Plants, 1  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,                 *«          " 2  00 

F.  W.  Morandi,                  "          " 3  00 

E.  W.  Mitchell,                 **          «* 2  00 


JUNS  8. 

OratuUies :  — 

E.  Sheppard,  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,         .        .        .        .        .  2  00 

Joseph  Tailby,  Oncidtum  flexuosum, 2  00 

E.  Sheppard,  Double  Ivy  Leaved  Pelargonium,  King  Albert,     .        .  2  00 
Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Hardy  Clematis, 2  00 

F.  Parkman,  Hardy  Clematis  and  Seedling  Perennial  Poppy,     .        .  2  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  Cut  Flowers 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GUI,         "         " 1  00 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  "        " 1  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,      »        " 2  00 

George  Craft,  ««        u 3  00 

G.  E.  Davenport,  Cypripedium  apectahxle  and  Sudsonta  tomerUosa,  1  00 

£.  H.  Hitchings,  rare  Native  Flowers «        .  1  00 

Miss  K.  A.  HUl,     "        «         " 1  00 


June  15. 
GrcUuities :  — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 1  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  "  "  " 1  00 

Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  ««        «« 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  ««        ««  * •        .  1  00 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  Native  Plants, 2  00 

6 
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ROSE  EXHIBITION. 

June  19. 

Habdy  Perpetual  Roses.  —  Six  new  varieties  sent  out  since  1875, 

William  Gray,  Jr., $}Q  00 

Twenty-four  distinct  named  varieties,  W.  Gray,  Jr.,       .        .         ,  20  00 

Twelve  distinct  named  varieties,  John  C.  Chaffin,  .         .        .         .  10  00 

Second,  John  6.  Moore, 8  00 

Third,  W.  Gray,  Jr., 6  00 

Six  distinct  named  varieties,  M.  I).  Spaulding,        .        .        .         .  6  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore, 5  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Richards, 4  00 

Three  named  varieties,  John  B.  Moore, 4  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Richards, 3  00 

Third,  M.  D.  Spaulding, 2  00 

Moss  Roses.  —  Twelve  named  varieties,  three  clusters  each,  John 

B.  Moore, 8  00 

Tea  Roses. — Twelve  Mar^chal  Niel,  M.  D.  Spaulding,  .        .  5  00 
Twelve  of  any  other  variety,  James  Nugent,  for  Souvenir  de  Mal- 

maison, 5  00 

General  Display. — J.  S.  Richards,        .        •.        .        ...  10  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood, 8  00 

Third,  John  B.  Moore,         ........  6  00 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Flovebino  Plants.  —  Six  distinct  varie- 
ties in  hloom,  to  Hovcy  &JCo., 25  00 

Specimen  Plant.  —  Of  a  kind  for  which  no  special  prize  is  offered, 
regard  heing  had  to  new  and  rare  varieties,  Hovey  &  Co.,  for 

Dracetna  Hendersoni^      ........  8  00 

Herbaceous    Pjbonies.  —  Ten    named    varieties,    Hovey    &    Co.,  5  00 

Second,  A.  McLaren, 4  00 

Sweet  Williams. — ^Thirty  trusses,  not  less  than  six  distinct  varieties, 

E.  Sheppard, 8  00 

Second,  James  Nugent, 2  OO 

Third,  A.  McLaren, 1  00 

Summer  Herbaceous  Plants. — Display  pf  named  species  and  varie- 

"ties,  James  Nugent, 5  00 

Second,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story, 4  00 

Cut  Flowers.— Display,  W.  K.  Wood, 5  00 

Second,  Miss  E.  M.  Gill, •    .        .         .  4  00 

Third,  James  O'Brien, 8  00 

Bouquets. — ^Pair  of  Parlor,  James  O'Brien,     . .        .      *  .        .         .  4  00 

Second,  James  Nugent, 8  00 

Pair  of  Hand  Bouquets,  the  second  prize  to  James  O'Brien, .         .  8  00 
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ChrcUuiiies : — 

Warren  Heustis,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, $2  00 

F.  Parkman,            "             ««            " 1  00 

John  C.  Chaffln,      **             "            «* 1  00 

J.  8.  Richards,        "             "            ** 1  00 

James  O'Brien,       "             "            " 1  00 

'F.  F.  Raymond,  Moss  Roses, 8  00 

M.  D.  Spaulding,  Tea      " 1  00 

James  Bard,  General  Jacqueminot  Roses, 2  00 

W.  H.  Spooner,  collection  of  Roses, 6  00 

C.  H.  HoYey&  Co.,  Basket  of  Roses 2  00 

D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,     "»*««.        , 1  00 

£.  L.  Beard,  Odonioglossum^ 2  00 

Joseph  Tailby,  Cattleya  Mossia, 2  00 

F.  L.  Ames,  collection  of  fine  Orchids, 15  00 

W.  C.  Strong,  Foliage  of  fine  hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,     .        .        .  8  00 

Herbert  Gleason,  Herbaceous  Paeonies, 1  00 

B.  6.  Smith,  Kalmia  laiifolia, 1  00 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Hydrangea  Otdkaa  (true),  and  other  Flowers,     .  2  00 

Curtis,  Cobb  &  Washburn,  Japan  Maples,  Retinisporay  and  Biota^  .  8  00 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Estabrook,  Pangies,          .......  2  00 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  Herbaceous  Plants, 1  00 

John  B.  Moore,  Display  of  Flowers,  .        .- 1  00 

James  Comley,        ««       ««        ««         .        .       • 100 

E.  Sheppard,               Cut  Flowers, 8  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, .      "        ««            2  00 

George  Craft,                «<        «i             8  00 

Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick,     *«        ««             1  00 

James  Nugent,              *<        <«             1  00 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  Basket  of  Flowers, 8  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings.        Rare  Native  Plants, 2  00 

Mrs. C.N.  S.Horner,     "        **          " 2  00 

George  E.  Davenport,    "        "          " 1  00 

Miss  K.  A.  Hill,  Native  Flowers, 1  00 

M.  W.  Clark,  Myosotis  paluatris, 1  00 


JuvB  22. 
Gratuities : — 

J.  B.  Moore,     Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 8  00 

Warren  Heustis,    **  **  " 1  00 

M.  H.  Merriam,     '*  "     .       *« 1  00 

B.  G.  Smith,  "  "  " 1  00 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  Cut  Flowers,       .        , 1  00 
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STRAWBERRY  SHOW. 
Juke  26. 

BELPHiKiuMa. — Six  named  varieties,  A.  McLaren, 

Second,  J.  B.  Moore,  .... 
Cut  FLOWBRS.^Display,  W.  K.  Wood,     . 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     .         .        . 

Third,  George  Craft,  .... 
Basket  of  Flowers.— C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co., 

Gratuities : — 
William  Gray,  Jr.,  very  fine  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 
John  B.  Moore,  "  "  **  "... 

J.  S.  Richards,  **  **  "  "... 

B.  G.  Smith,  **  "  "... 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Basket  of  Roses, 

Warren  Heustis,  Roses, 

M.  H.  Merriam,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  and  Display  of  Flowers, 

J.  B.  Moore,  Roses  and  Sweet  Williams, 

James  Nugent,       "  "  " 

W.  H.  Spooner,     Seedling  Delphiniums, 

Parker  Barnes,  fine    "  "  

Joseph  Tailby,  Lilium  avratum  and  Hydrangea, 

Harry  L.  Rand,  Sweet  Williams, 

James  Comley,  Cut  Flowers  and  Fuchsias,         .... 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  Cut  Flowers, 

J.  C.  Hovey,  n  a  

Miss  E.  M.  Harris,     "  "  

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  Basket  of  Flowers,  and  Display, 

D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  Basket  of  Flowers, 

Miss  E.  M.  Harris,  Table  Design, 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  Native  Flowers, 

"  "  Rare  Native  Ferns, 

D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  Native  Flowers, 


^  00 

3  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

3  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

3  00 

1  00 

3  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

Jdne  29. 
Gratuities : — 

B.  G.  Smith,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  Cut  Flowers, 


1  00 
1  00 


July  6. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Cut  Blooms,  twenty-four  botties,  the 

second  prize,  to  James  Nugent, 
Cut  Flowers. — Display,  W.  K.  Wood,     . 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,      . 
Table  Design. — Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

Second,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co., 


4  00 

5  00 
4  00 
3  00 
2  00 
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OrattUiies : — 

S.  L.  Beard,  Orchids, #3  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  fine  Gloxinias, *      .        .        .  2  00 

A.  P.  Calder,  Nymphaa  odoraia,  var.  rosea, 1  00 

James  Nugent,  Display, 2  00 

J.  B.  Moore,          " 2  00 

-Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  Cut  Flowers, '  .        .  1  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,       ««         "                1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Basket  of  Flowers 100 

D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  Native  Flowers, 1  00 


July  13. 

Cut  Flowers. — Display,  W.  K.  Wood, 

Second,  James  O'Brien, 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
Hand  Bouquets. — Pair,  W.  J.  Vass, 

Second,  James  Nugent, 
Table  Design. — Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

Second,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co., 


5  00 
4  00 
3  00 
8  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 


Graiuiiies : — 

£.  L.  Beard,  Torenia  Fournieri,  and  Oncidium  hastatumy        .        .  2  00 

Joseph  Tailby,  Brassia  verrucosa^ 2  00 

James  Cartwright,  Oncidium  aliissimum, 1  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  fine  Gloxinias, 2  00 

J.  S.  Richards,  Carnations, 1  00 

**           **        Lilium  longifiorum,             2  00 

Stiles  Frost,           *«                **                      1  00 

Horey  &  Co.,  Basket  of  Allamandas, 2  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  Hollyhocks  and  Roses, 2  00 

J.  S.  Richards,         "                                     1  00 

A.  McLaren,            **         and  Display, 1  00 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers, 2  00 

James  Nugent,  Pinks  and  Petunias,             1  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Basket  of  Flowers, 100 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,       "                "                1  00 

W.  J.  Vass,  choice  Cut               "                1  00 

George  Craft,              "                 "                2  00 

HoLLTHOCKS.  —  Twelvc  blooms,   of  twelve  distinct  colors,  J    B. 

Moore, 6  00 

Second,  E.  Sheppard, •        ,  4  00 

Six  blooms,  of  six  distinct  colors,  James  Nugent,  .         .        .         .  6  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Richards, 3  00 

Three  blooms,  of  three  distinct  colors,  J.  S.  Richards,  .         .         .  2  00 

Obchii>8. — Three  varieties,  in  bloom,  F.  L  Ames,           ,        .        .  6  00 
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Cut  Flowers.— Display,  W.  K,  Wood, $5  00 

Second,  .Tames  O'Brien, 4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, S  00 

Basket  of  Flowers.  —  The  second  prize  to  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,     .        .  2  00 

Gratuities :  — 

James  Comley,  Cymbidium  aloifolium, 3  00 

James  Cartwright,  Caiileya  Loddigesii, 1  00 

J.  W.  Manning,  Yucca  fitamentosa^ 2  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  Hollyhocks  and  Phlox, 2  00 

Miss  A  C.  Wheeler,  Hollyhocks  and  other  Flowers,          .        .         .  1  00 

J.  S.  Richards,  Hollyhocks  and  Roses, 2  00 

E.  Sheppard,              **            , 1  00 

H.  Grundel,               **                  1  00 

James  Nugent,  Hand  Bouquets,          .        .        .        «        .        ^        .  1  00 

Emma  H.  Gage,  Basket  of  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,       »*                " 1  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Table  Design  and  Cut  Flowers,    .        .        .         .  3  00 

W.  J.  Vass,  fine  Cut  Flowers,    ...•-...  3  OO 

George  Craft,          **          " 2  00 

James  Nugent,        '*          '* 1  00 

James  Comley,  Native  Flowers, 1  00 

E.  W.  Mitchell,  collection  of  Fungi, 1  00 

JULT  27. 

Cut  Flowers.  — Display,  W.  K.  Wood, 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 4  00 

Third,  James  O'Brien, 3  00 

Fifty  named  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Flowers,  the  third  prize  to 

Miss  S.  W.  Story, 3  00 

Basket  OF  Flowers.  —  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co., 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 2  00 

Oraiuiiies :  — 

Joseph  Tailby,  Lilium  auraium, 1  00 

E.  Sheppard,  Hollyhocks  and.  Verbenas, 2  00 

Herbert  Gleason,  Gladioli  and  Tritomas, 100 

J.  S.  Richards,  Gladioli  and  Dahlias, 2  00 

F.  Parkman,  Seedling  Phlox, 1  00 

James  Nugent,  Hand  Bouquets  and  Tritomas, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Basket  of  AUamandas, 1  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  fine  Cut  Flowers,           .......  2  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Basket  of  Flowers, 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  "               **              1  00 

F.  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers, 2  00 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Wilmarth,  Sahhatia  chloroides  (white  and  pink),    .         .  1  00 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,  named  Native  Flowers, 3  00 

D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,                       **            " 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU,                             **            " 1  00 
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August  8. 

Stocks.  —  Six  varieties,  one  cut  plant  of  each,  the  second  prize  to  J. 

S.  Richards, 

Balsams.  —  Twelve  spikes,  eight  varieties,  the  second  prize  to  J. 

B.  Moore, 

Third,  Mrs.  8.  Joyce, 

Hahd  Bouquets.  —  Fair,  James  O'Brien, 

Second,  W.  J.  Vass, 

Cut  Flowers.  —  Display,  W.  K.  Wood, 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 

Third,  James  O'Brien, 

Fifty  named  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Herbaceous  Perennials,  J. 

B.  Moore, ;         .         .         .         . 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,       ....  ... 

Table  Design.  —  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,       ....... 

Second,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co., 

Gratuities :  — 

J.  S.  Richards,  Gladioli, 

James  Cartwright,     '* 

M.  H.  Merriam,        '^       and  White  Balsams, 

E.  Sheppard,  Lilium  auratum,  . 

James  Comley,  Pinks  and  Sweet  Peas, 

Warren  Heustis,  Roses  and  Lilies, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Table  Design, 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,     "        "  

W.  J.  Vass,  Display  of  Flowers, 

George  Craft,     "  "  

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  Native  Flowers, 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  ♦*  ♦* 

G.  E.  Davenport,  . "      Plants, 


•2  00 


August  10. 

Pereitnial  Phlox.  — Ten  distinct  named  varieties,  J.  B.  Moore, 

Third  prize,  A.  McLaren, 

Petunlas. — Fifty  bottles,  not  over  three  spikes  in  a  bottle,  the 

second  prize  to  Mrs.  William  Latham, 
Cut  Flowers.  —  Display,  W.  K.  Wood,  . 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     . 

Third,  W.  J.  Vass,      .... 
Basket  of  Flowers.  — ^^C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co., 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

Gratuities :  — 

J.  S.  Richards,  Gladioli,     .... 
M.  H.  Merriam,      "  .... 

Herbert  Gleason,    ** 


2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

6  00 

4  00 

8  00 

6  00 

4  00 

8  00 

2  00 

6  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

8  00 

1  00 

1  00 

4  00 

2  00 

8  00 

6  00 

4  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 
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Warren  Heustis,  Roses  and  Lilies, $1  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Table  Design,        ...                 ...  1  00 

£.  H.  Hitchings,  ffabenaria  ciliarisy 1  00 

August  17. 

Gladioli.  — Twenty  named  varieties,  in  spikes,  A.  McLaren,  •        .  8  00 

Second,  George  Craft,          .         .         • 6  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Richards, 4  00 

Ten  named  varieties,  in  spikes,  J.  S.  Richards,       .*       .        .         .  4  00 

Second,  M.  H.  Merriam, 3  00 

Third,  A.  McLaren, 2  00 

Display  of  named  or  unnamed  varieties,  J.  S.  Richards,         .         .  8  00 

Second,  M.  H.  Merriam, 6  00 

Third,  Herbert  Gleason, 4  00 

Cut  Flowebs.— Display,  W.  K.  Wood, 6  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Moore, 4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 3  00 

Fifty  named  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Herbaceous  Perennials,  J.  B. 

Moore, 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 4  00 

Third,  W.  K.  Wood, 3  00 

Table  Design.  —  C.  H.  Ho vey  &  Co. 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 2  00 

Gratuities  : 

E.  L.  Beard,  fine  Orchids, 2  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Lilium  landfolium, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  AUamandas  and  Lilies, 1  00 

C.  H.  Hovey&  Co.,  Basket  of  Allamandas, 100 

Joseph  Tailby,  Fancratiums  and  seedling  Carnations,        .        .         .  1  00 

Warren  Heustis,  Roses  and  Lilies, 1  00 

Miss  E.  M.  Harris,  Table  Design  of  Native  Ferns,     .         .        .         .  1  00 

George  Craft,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers, 2  00 

F.  B.  Hayes,            "                 " 1  00 

B.  G.  Smith,            "                " 1  00 

James  Nugent,         "                ** 1  00 

E.  W.  Mitchell,  collection  of  Fungi, 1  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  Native  Plants, 2  00 

August  24. 

Asters.  —  Thirty  flowers,  not  less  than  ten  varieties,*  E.  Sheppard,  .  6  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Moore, 4  00 

Third,  J.  A.  Black, 3  00 

Fifteen  flowers,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  Hovey  &  Co.,        •        .  3  00 

Second,  George  Hill, 2  00 

Third,  James  Nugent, 1  00 
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Cut  Flowbbs,  —  Display,  W.  K.  Wood,  . 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,      . 

Third,  James  0*Brien, 
Basket  of  Flowers.  —  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co., 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

Gratuities :  — 
J.  8.  Richards,  collection  of  Gladioli, 

"  **  choice  Gladioli, 

J.  B.  Moore,  Caladiums,  in  pots,  and  Cut  Flowers, 
W.  H.  Spooner,  Nasturtiums  and  Lilies,    . 
£.  Sheppard,  Lilies  and  Asters, 
Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  Lilies,  .... 

S.  G.  Stone,  Dahlias, 

R.  Petremant,  Scilla  maritima^ 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Dish  of  Flowers,    . 

Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  Basket  of  Flowers,    . 

C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co.,        "         "  .        . 

Miss  E.  M.  Harris,  Moss  Covered  Basket, 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Chase,  Display  of  Flowers, 

B.  G.  Smith,  "  **  ,         . 

James  Nugent,  "  **  .         . 

£.  H.  Hitchings,  rare  Native  Plants, 

Miss  S.  Carter,  2d,  "         "**... 

Joseph  Comley,  collection  of  Fungi,  . 
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August  3L 

Lilies. — Display  of  Lilium  lancifolium,  cut  flowers,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  3  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Spooner, 2  00 

Verbenas.— Fifty  bottles,  E.  Sheppard,     .         .        .    '    .        .         .  3  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Moore, 2  00 

Third,  A.  McLaren, 1  00 

Cut  Flowers.— Display,  W.  K.  Wood, 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 4  00 

Native  Plants.  —  Display  of  named  species  and  varieties,  Mrs.  C. 

N.  S.  Horner, 4  00 

Second,  D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr., 3  00 

Third,  E.  W.  Mitchell, 2  00 

Gratuities :  — 

George  Craft,  collection  of  Gladioli, 3  00 

J.  S.  Richards,       "             **               3  00 

James  Cartwright,  collection  of  fine  Gladioli, 2  00 

S.  G.  Stone,  Dahlias, 1  00 

Macey  Randall,  fine  Pahlias, 2  00 

B.  G.  Smith,  Lilium  lancifolium, 1  00 

Mrs.  S.  Joyce,  Lilies  and  Basket  of  Flowers, 2  00 
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J.  B.  Moore,  Clematis, .  $1  00 

Norton  Brothers,  Asters,  in  pots, 2  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Table  Design, 1  00 

Miss  E.  M.  Harris,  Design, 1  00 

C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Basket  of  Flowers, 1  00 

Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  Dish  of  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  A.  D,  Wood,          **               »*             1  00 

F.  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers 2  00 

James  Nngent,     **               "               1  00 

George  E.  Davenport,  rare  Native  Plants, 1  00 


Septembeb  7. 

Double  Zinnias.  —  Twenty  flowers,  six  varieties,  J.  B.  Moore, 

Second,  Herman  Grundel,  . 

Third,  George  Craft,   . 
Ten  flowers,  four  varieties,  J.  L.  Childs 

Second,  Mrs.  William  Latham,    . 

Third,  James  Nugent, 
Cut  Flowers.  —  Display,  W.  K.  Wood, 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,     . 
Basket  op  Flowers. — Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 

Second,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co., 

Oratuiiies :  — 
George*  Craft,  fine  Gladioli, 

James  Cartwright,    **  *' 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Coleus  multicolor, 
S.  G.  Stone,  fine  Dahlias,  .... 
James  Nugent,  Hand  Bouquets, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Chase,  Basket  of  Flowers, 
Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,  **  ** 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Table  Design  and  Flowers, 
James  Nugent,  Display  of  Flowers,    . 
J.  L.  Childs,  "  "  .        . 

J.  B.  Moore,  "  "  .        . 

B.  G.  Smith,  "  "  .        . 
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ANNUAL   EXHIBITION. 

September  17,  18,  19,  and  20. 

Greenhouse    Plants.  —  Twelve  greenhouse  and  stove  plants  of 

different  varieties,  H.  H.  Hunnewell, f30  00 

Second,  S.  R.  Pay  son, 25  00 

Specimen  Plant.  — Not  variegated,  of  a  kind  for  which  no  special 

prize  is  offered,  William  Gray,  Jr., 6  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 4  00 
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Specimen  Flowering  Plant. — Hovey  &  Co.,         .        .        .        .  96  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 4  00 

Yakieoated  Leaved  Plants.  —  Six  varieties,   not  offered  in  the 

collection  of  greenhouse  plants,  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  .        .        .  15  00 

Second,  William  Gray,  Jr., 10  00 

Single  specimen,  not  offered  in  any  collection,  Hovey  &  Co.,          .  6  00 

Second,  W.  J.  Vass,    .        . 4  00 

Caladiums.  —  Six  varieties,  William  Gray,  Jr.,         .        .        .        .  6  00 

Second,  E.  Sheppard, 6  00 

Ferns.  —  Six  named  varieties,  J.  Warren  Merrill,     .        .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 6  00 

Three  new  varieties,  J.  Warren  Merrill, 5  00 

Second,  William  Gray,  Jr., 4  00 

Adiantums.  —  Six  varieties,  S.  R.  Payson, 8  00 

Second,  William  Gray,  Jr., 6  00 

Lycopods. — Six  named  varieties,  the  second  prize  to  William  Gray,  Jr.,  3  00 

Dracaenas.  —  Six  named  varieties,  H.  H.  Hunnewell,       .         .        .  10  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 6  00 

Palms.  —  Single  specimen,  S.  R.  Payson, 6  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 4  00 

Pitcher  Plants.  —  Three,  the  second  prize  to  William  Gray,  Jr.,  .  6  00 

Agaves.  —  Six  distinct  varieties,  Hovey  &  Co.,          .         .        .         .  8  00 
New  Pot  Plant.  —  Never  before   shown  at  any  exhibition  of  the 

Society,  S.  R.  Payson,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal. 
BusTio  Stand. — Not  less  than  three  feet  in  height,  planted  with 

choice  plants,  W.  J.  Vass, 5  00 

Gladioli.  —  200  bottles,  best  kept  during  the  exhibition,  of  named 

or  unnamed  varieties,  George  Craft, 10  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Richards, 8  00 

Dahlias. — Twelve  named  varieties,  H.  Grundel,      .         .         .        .  6  00 

Second,  S.  G.  Stone, 5  00 

Third,  Hovey  &  Co., 4  00 

Six  named  varieties,  S.  G.  Stone, 4  00 

Second,  S.  G.  Stone, 3  00 

Third,  James  Nugent, 2  00 

Single  flower,  S.  G.  Stone, 2  00 

Second,  Macey  Randall, 1  00 

Lilipctian  Dahlias.  —  50  bottles,  Macey  Randall,           .         .        .  4  00 

Second,  J.  F.  Marble, 3  00 

Third,  S.  G.  Stone,      .         ; 2  00 

Parlor  Bouquets  —  Pair,  on  Wednesday,  H.  Grundel,    .        .         .  4  00 

Pair,  on  Thursday,  H.  Grundel, 4  00 

•  Second,  W.  J.  Vass, 3  00 

Hand  Bouquets. — Pair,  on  Wednesday,  Mrs.  S.  Joyce,          .        .  4  00 

Second,  H.  Grundel, 8  00 

Pair,  on  Thursday,  H.  Grundel, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 3  00 
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Cut  Flowers.  — 160    bottles,    best    kept    during   the    exhibition, 

W.  K.  Wood, $18  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 16  00 

Third,  James  Nugent, 14  00 

Basket  of  Flowebs.  —  Best  arranged  and  best  kept  through  the 

ofxhibition,  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 6  00 

Second,  Miss  S.  W.  Story, 5  00 

Table  Design. — Best  kept  through  the  exhibition,  without  fruit, 

not  over  four  feet  high,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,     .        .        .         .  8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  GUI, 5  00 

Hunnewell  Premiums. 
Evebgreen  Tbbes  and  Shbubs.  —  The  second  prize  for  display  to 

J.  W.  Manning, 6  00 

Gratuities :  — 

W.  J.  Vass,   coUection  of  Plants, 12  00 

Norton  Bros.,         **                  ** 8  00 

Hovey  &  Co.,         "                  "           • 6  00 

Daniel  DufBey,  Anemone  Japonica, 2  00 

**          "        Celosias, 2  00 

W.  C.  Strong  &  Co.,  collection  of  Variegated  Leaved  Plants,    .        .  3  00 

E.  Sheppard,  collection  of  Roses, 1  00 

James  Comley,  fine  Roses, 1  00 

E.  Sheppard,  collection  of  Coleus, 4  00 

Henry  Ross,           "                   *• 5  00 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Lilivm  NeilgJierrense, 1  00 

J.  Warren  Merrill,  New  and  Rare  Ferns, 6  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Eriantkus  Ravennee, 1  00 

"       "        "        Display  of  Dianthus, •  1  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  Maranta  Makoyana,  and  Caladium  argy rites,    ,         .  3  00 

S.  R.  Payson,  Caladiums, t  4  00 

F.  B.  Hayes,  for  Magnolia  tripetala,  in  fruit,  and  Hibiscus  mosckeutos,  2  00 

W.  J.  Vass,  Display  of  Passiflora  princeps, 8  00 

James  Cartwright,  Orchids, 4  00 

Gladioli, 3  00 

E.  Sheppard,                 "                2  00 

W.  H.  Spooner,  Nasturtiums  and  Tritomas,       .        .        .        .         .  2  00 

H.  Grundcl,  fine  White  Balsams, 1  00 

Hovey  &  Co.,  White  Dahlias, 1  00 

"             **     Dahlia  viridifiora, 1  00 

S.  G.  Stone,      collection  of  Dahlias, 2  00 

Macey  Randall,         "                  " 1  00 

George  Craft,  Display  of  Cockscombs, 1  00 

R.  Manning,  Cornelian  Cherry, 1  00 

W.  C.  Strong  &  Co.,  Display  of  Flowers, 3  00 

George  Craft,                  "                "            .                 ....  3  00 

J.  S.  Richards,                 "                ** 2  00 
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T.  B.  Hajes,  two  Vases  of  Flowers, $6  00 

J.  F.  M.  Farquhar,  Design  for  a  Garden, 15  00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bates,  Table  Design, 8  00 

Miss  E.  M.  Harris,  Design  of  Native  Flowers, 6  00 

E.  H,  Hitchings,  varieties  of  Botrychium  iematumj          .        .        .  2  00 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,  Native  Flowers, *  8  00 

D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,          "          "             ' 2  00 

,  October  6. 

Table  Design.  —  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 8  00 

Hand  Bouquets.  —  Fair,  James  Nugent, 8  00 

Vase  of  Flowebs. — Best  arranged,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     .        .        .  6  00 

Gratuities :  — 

W.  C.  Strong,  Autumn  Foliage  of  New  Cut  Leaved  Maples,      .        .  1  00 

William  Beet,  Large  Sunflower, 1  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Eulalia  Japonica, 2  00 

W.  H.  Spooner,  Tritoma  Uvaria, 1  00 

S.  G.  Stone,       collection  of  Dahlias, 4  00 

Macey  Randall,            "              " 2  00 

Hovey  &  Co.,               "              " 1  00 

E.  Sheppard,                **              »» 1  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Basket  of  Flowers, 2  00 

Miss  A.  C.  Wheeler,    "            " 1  00 

Miss  E.  M.  Harris,  Table  Design, 2  00 

W.  K.  Wood,        Display  of  Flowers, 8  00 

James  Nugent             **          **             2  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,    **          **             2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  of  Flowers, 1  00 

John  Parker,          *♦                 *♦ 1  00 

James  Comley,       "                 " .  1  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  "                  " 1  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  varieties  of  Botrychium  tematum,          .        .        .  2  00 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

NOVEMBEB  9. 

Chbtsanthemuhs.  —  Six  distinct  named  Large  Flowered  varieties, 

H.  L.  Higginson, 8  00 

Six  distinct  named  Pompons,  F.  L.  Ames, 8  00 

Second,  H.  L.  Higginson, 6  00 

Four  named  Liliputians,  H.  L.  Higginson, 4  00 

Specimen  Plant,  E.  Sheppard, 5  00 

Second,  F.  L.  Ames, 4  00 

Third,  H.  L.  Higginson, 8  00 

Twelve  named  Pompon  varieties,  cut  specimens,  H.  L.  Higginson,  3  00 

Second,  James  Nugent,        ...                 ....  2  00 
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General  display  of  named  or  unnamed  Tarieties,  fifty  bottles,  £. 

Sheppard, $5  00 

l^econd,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 4  00 

Third,  James  Nugent, 3  00 

Basket  of  Flowers.  —  Mrs.  S.  Joyce, 3  00 

Hand  Bouquets.  —  Pair,  James  Nugent, 3  00 

Second,  W.  J.  Vass,   . 2  00 

Graiuittes :  — 

F.  L.  Ames,  collection  of  very  fine  Orchids  and  other  Plants,   .        .  10  00 

James  Cartwright,  very  fine  Onctdium  varicosum,     .        .         .        .  2  00 

Norton  Brothers,  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,       .         .        •        .  5  00 

£.  Sheppard,  Geraniums  and  Chrysanthemums,         .         .        .        .  1  00 

James  Nugent,  Cut  Roses, 2  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  Vase  of  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

James  Comley,          **          "               1  00 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  Native  Plants, 1  00 

Decembeb  14. 

Gratuity :  — 

J.  Cartwright,  Orchids,       .       ' 4  00 

The  Committee  have  awarded  Medals  and  Certificates  of  Merit  as  follows : — 
Silver  Medals. 

January  19.     H.  H.  Hunnewell,  for  Calogyne  eristata. 

March  2.     H.  H.  Hunnewell,  for  Cypripidium  Dayanum. 

March  9.     Marshall  *P,  Wilder,  for  Azalea  Exquisita, 

March  23.     F.  L.  Ames,  for  Dendrohium  Falconeri. 

June  1.  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  for  Azalea  mollis^  and  new  and  choice  named 
Rhododendrons. 

June  8.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  for  a  very  choice  collection  of  Rhododendrons 
and  other  Shrubs. 

Strawberry  Show,  June  26.     F.  L.  Ames,  for  Lalia  majalis. 

June  29.     Francis  Parkman,  for  new  Seedling  Japan  Iris. 

July  13.     Francis  Parkman,  for  new  Seedling  Phlox,  Mrs.  Derby. 

July  20.     F.  L.  Ames,  for  Cattleya  Dowiana. 

August  24.     T.  Putnam  Symonds,  for  Lilium  auraium. 

Annual  Exhibition,  September  17-20.  F.  L.  Harris,  for  Seedling  Dractgna 
HarHsii  (No.  20). 

Chrysanthemum  Show,  November  9.  F.  L.  Ames,  for  a  very  fine  plant  of 
Nepenthes  Ckelsonu 

Bronze  Medals. 

Rose  Show,  June  19.     John  C.  Hovey,  for  new  Double  Pyrethrums. 
John  R,  Brewer,  for  Andromeda  speciosa. 
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Strawberry  Show,  June  26.  John  C.  Hovey,  for  new  Seedling  Herbaceous 
Pseonies. 

August  3.     Miss  S.  W.  Story,  for  LUium  Letchilini. 

August  17.     W.  H.  Spooner,  for  new  Gladiolus,  Diamond. 

Annual  Exhibition,  September  17-20.  F.  B.  Hayes,  iot  Pinvs  Masaoniana 
variegaia. 

First  Class  Cebtificates  of  Merit. 

March  2.     F.  L.  Ames,  for  Dendrohium  Atnsteorthii. 
Annual  Exhibition,  September  17-20.     F.  B.   Hayes,  for  Castanea  aurea 
vartegata. 


REPORT 

OF    THE 

COMMITTEE    ON    FRUITS, 

FOB    THE    YBAB    1878. 


By  JOHN  B.    MOORE,  CHAraMAN. 


Another  season  has  passed,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  this 
Society  requires  a  report  of  the  doings  of  their  Fruit  Committee. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  proper  first  to  give  the  general  conditions  of 
the  weather  and  season,  so  far  as  they  have  influenced  the  growth 
of  plants  ancj  their  products. 

After  passing  through  the  winter  season  of  1877  and  1878, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  rather  mild  and  pleasant,  we  had  an 
early  spring,  March  being  remarkably  mild  for  that  usually  boister- 
ous month,  and  the  frost  leaving  the  ground  quite  early.  April  was 
mild,  dry,  and  warm  for  the  season,  and  these  favorable  conditions 
of  both  the  weather  and  the  soil  were  early  taken  advantage  of, 
and  all  garden  operations  were  in  a  very  forward  state  at  the  close 
of  the  month. 

The  month  of  May  was  cool,  with  occasional  sharp  and,  in  some 
instances,  destructive  frosts.  The  first  half  of  June  was  also  cool, 
with  frosts  in  some  localities ;  up  to  this  time,  and  includfng  the 
whole  of  the  spring  months,  there  were  seasonable  rains.  The 
last  half  of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July  were  quite  hot,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  became  quite  dry ;  still  the  soil  was  not  dried 
so  deep  as  to  seriously  check  vegetation,  which  advanced  very 
rapidly. 
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From  the  middle  of  July  until  September  the  weather  was  cooler, 
with  much  rain  and  cloudy  weather,  the  rain  falling  in  very  heavy 
showers,  and  being  in  some  localities  accompanied  with  hail,  which 
caused  considerable  damage  to  fruits,  plants,  and  grass,  beating 
down  crops,  and  washing  the  soil  from  the  hill-sides.  In  the 
months  of  September  and  October  we  had  a  succession  of  days  of 
fine  weather,  and  were  exempted  from  severe  frosts  until  nearly  the 
first  of  November,  while  the  rain  was  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  month  of  November  was  milder  than  usual  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  enabling  every  careful  person  to  complete  his 
garden  operations  in  season  for  the  coming  winter.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  months  there  was  a  very  large  rainfall,  in  one  instance 
six  and  one-half  inches  falling  in  five  days.  The  ground  is  satu- 
rated with  water,  and,  as  some  think,  is  in  just  the  right  condition  to 
freeze  up  for  the  coming  winter. 

It  has  been  found  by  careful  observation  that  almost  every  time 
there  is  what  is  called  an  early  start  in  the  spring,  arising  from  a 
warm  March  and  April,  it  is  followed  by  a  cold  May,  and  perhaps 
June,  killing  plants  outright  by  frost,  and  stunting  and  ruining 
others  by  cold  days  and  nights.  Melons,  beans,  and  other  plants 
have  been  so  injured,  and  the  early  blossoms  of  strawberries,  and 
others  of  the  small  fruits,  have  been  killed  by  frost  the  present  year. 
These  early  springs,  which  stimulate  the  cultivator  to  early  planting, 
and  in  which  his  fond  hopes  are  suddenly  brought  to  grief  by  frosts 
and  cold,  are  not  desirable.  Almost  the  only  redeeming  point 
about  such  a  season  that  suggests  itself  to  a  practical  person  is, 
that  one  can  forward  his  work  at  this  busy  time  of  the  year. 

The  killing  of  strawberry  blossoms,  and  of  the  small  green 
berries  by  frost,  which  has  happened  the  present  year,  would  not 
be  of  so  much  importance  (^  strawberries,  particularly  some 
varieties,  set  more  fruit  than  the}^  can  ripen)  were  it  not  that  when 
the  frost  destroys  a  strawberry  blossom,  or  a  green  berry,  it  will 
certainly  be  that  one  which  would  make  the  first,  best,  and  largest 
fruit  on  the  plant.  In  large  fields  this  would  cause  a  heavy  loss 
in  the  value  of  the  product. 

The  conditions  of  the  weather  which  have  been  described  are  not 

oommon  when  the  season  opens  later.     Assuming  our  propositions 

concerning  them  to  be  true,  cultivators  can,  by  judicious  planting, 

avoid  some  of  the  losses  consequent  upon  them.     They  should  not 
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plant  such  tender  flowers,  fhiits,  or  vegetables  as  would  be  injured 
by  frosts  or  cold  nights,  until,  in  their  judgment,  there  is  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  settled  warm  weather.  They  should  not  be  led 
astray  by  one  or  two  warm  days.  It  has  been  said  that  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  neither  does  one  pleasant  day 
make  a  warm  season. 

The  cool,  cloudy,  wet  weather  in  August  was  unfavorable  to  the 
ripening  of  grapes,  and  some  other  crops,  and  unfortunately 
presented  the  conditions  which  favor  a  rapid  development  of 
mildew  on  the  foliage  of  the  grape,  and  many  other  plants.  The 
rest  of  the  season  was  favorable  for  almost  all  purposes.  The 
most  prominent,  and  perhaps  most  uncommon  fea4;ure  of  the  season, 
has  been  the  fine  verdure  of  the  grass,  and  the  healthy  foliage  on 
the  trees  from  early  spring  until  late  in  October. 

Strawberries. — The  first  strawberries  placed  on  exhibition 
were  the  Triomphe  de  Gand,  forced  in  pots,  and  exhibited  in  April. 
The  next  were  some  berries  grown  in  cold  frames,  and  shown  on 
the  25th  of  May.  In  the'  latter  named  class  there  was  only  a 
small  competition  on  the  prize  day,  June  1st.  These  premiums 
have  been  omitted  in  the  list  for  1879,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  on  Fruits,  very  properly. 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  Society  held  its  Annual  Strawberry 
Show.  The  number  of  baskets  was  not  as  large  as  the  previous 
year,  and  the  specimens  as  a  whole  were  not  as  good,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  first,  or  what 
would  have  been  the  largest  berries,  were  killed  by  the  frost.  Still 
there  were  some  fine  baskets  of  fruit ;  the  best  was  La  Constante. 
This  old  variety  comes  to  the  front  every  few  years.  It  is  thought 
to  be  an  extremely  capricious  variety,  and  not  desirable  for  general 
cultivation. 

The  first  prize  for  two  new  named  varieties  was  awarded  to 
Ex-President  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  two  seedlings  of  his  own, 
named  Hero  and  Abundant.  They  were  both  large  and  showy 
berries.  Mr.  Wilder  also  showed  some  other  seedlings,  but  the 
Committee  did  not  give  any  of  them  such  an  examination  as  would 
warrant  an  opinion.  George  S.  Harwood  exhibited  some  foreign 
kinds,  taking  the  second  prize  for  two  new  varieties  with  the 
President  Green  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  two  prizes  for  the 
best  fifty  berries  were  awarded  to  the  Walden  and  the  Belle.  A 
few  new  varieties  were  exhibited  early  in  the  season  from  the  State 
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of  New  York,  but  were  not  in  good  condition,  and,  therefore,  the 
Committee  decline  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  their  merits.  No 
other  new  varieties  of  marked  character  have  been  shown. 

The  whole  number  of  baskets  and  dishes  of  strawberries  exhibited 
was  sixty-five,  a  much  less  number  than  last  year.  Annexed  will 
be  found  a  description  of  Col.  Wilder's  seedlings.  Hero,  Abundant, 
and  Dorchester ;  also,  Prouty's  Seedling : 

Hero.  — Very  large ;  form  varying  from  long  conical  to  cocks- 
comb ;  surface,  polished  crimson ;  seeds  not  deeply  sunken  ;  flesh, 
red,  not  very  juicy  or  high  flavored. 

Abundant.  —  Lai^e ;  conical,  flattened,  tolerably  regular ;  seeds 
generally  sunken  and  red ;  color,  crimson ;  flesh,  red,  solid,  juicy, 
and  good ;  flowers,  pistillate. 

Dordiesier.  —  Of  good  size,  but  not  as  large  as  the  two  preceding ; 
conical,  sometimes  flattened  laterally  or  cockscombed ;  seeds  pretty 
deeply  sunken  and  red ;  color,  crimson,  or  inclining  to  scarlet ;  flesh, 
white,  of  tolerable  flavor ;  flowers,  pistillate. 

Probity* 8  Seedling,  —  Medium  size ; '  generally  long,  irregular, 
conical,  sometimes  cockscombed ;  seeds  not  deeply  sunken ;  when 
fresh,  bright  crimson,  but  becomes  dingy ;  flesh,  red,  juicy,  with  a 
not  very  pleasant  acid. 

.Cherries.  —  We  have  nothing  particular  to  say  about  cherries ; 
the  old  varieties,  Black  Tartarian  and  Coe's  Transparent,  have 
taken  the  principal  prizes. 

Raspberries. — July  13th  and  20th  the  flrst  prizes  for  this 
fruit  were  awarded,  respectively,  to  the  Saunders  and  the  Pride  of 
the  Hudson  ;  the  latter  being  a  new  variety  shown  by  E.  P.  Roe, 
of  Cornwall,  on  the  Hudson.  It  appeared  to  be  of  good  ,  size  and 
fair  quality,  but  not  equal  in  either  of  these  points  to  some 
berries  shown  later  in  the  season. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries.  —  The  exhibition  of  currants  was 
as  fine  as  usual.  There  were  no  new  varieties  of  marked  excel- 
lence exhibited.     The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  gooseberries. 

Blackberries. — There  was  not  a  large  show  of  blackberries 
this  year,  many  of  the  bushes  being  winter  killed  ;  much  the  finest 
basket  was  the  Dorchester,  shown  by  James  Nugent,  August  3d. 

Amelanghier. — On  the  13th  of  July,  Benjamin  G.  Smith 
exhibited  fruit  of  Amelanchier  Canadensis^  var.  oblongifolia  T.  and 
G.,  or  Dwarf  June  Berry.  This  has  been  procured  and  tested  at 
considerable  expense  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  as  it  is  hardy  and  pro- 
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ductive  it  may  prove  to  be  desirable.  The  Committee  have 
thought  it  proper  to  award  to  Mr.  Smith  the  Society's  Silver 
Medal  for  its  introduction. 

Apples. — This  year  being  the  even  year  we  expected  a  large 
crop  of  apples,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.  It  has  beoonoe  a 
settled  fact  that  we  do  have  large  crops  of  apples  every  even  year. 
Now,  if  any  persons  can  change  the  bearing  year  of  their  orchards 
fh)m  the  even  to  the  odd  year,  they  will  be  sure  to  realize  much 
larger  prices  for  their  fruit ;  but  the  bearing  of  only  a  few  trees  in 
an  orchard  which  has  produced  a  large  crop  the  preAious  year  does 
not  amount  to  much,  for  the  apple  maggot,  and  the  larvse  of  the 
codling  moth  and  curculio,  have  escaped  in  such  large  numbers  the 
previous  year,  as  to  be  able  to  puncture  and  spoil  nearly  all  the 
fruit  from  a  few  trees.  There  appear  to  be  three  causes  affecting 
the  conditions  of  our  apple  trees,  which  fully  account  for  the  large 
crop  of  fine  apples.  First,  the  very  small  crop  of  1877  enabling 
the  trees  to  perfect  their  fruit  buds  for  the  crop  of  1878.  Second, 
the  much  smaller  number  of  insects  to  prey  upon  the  young  frait, 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  starved  out  the  previous  year.  Third, 
the  favorable  season,  in  which  the  abundance  of  rain  gave 
moisture  enough  to  cause  the  fruit  to  grow  of  laige  size.  The 
apples  shown  during  the  whole  season  have  been  veiy  large,  fair, 
handsome,  and  of  fine  quality — perhaps  never  better.  At  the 
Annual  Exhibition,  there  were  four  hundred  and  eight  plates  of 
apples  on  the  tables,  all  of  them  of  fine  quality. 

Pears.  —  The  crop  of  pears  has  been  much  smaller  this  j-ear 
than  usual ;  there  were  apprehensions  at  one  time  that  we  should 
have  only  meagre  shows  of  this  fruit,  but  there  has  been  a  good 
exhibition  the  whole  season,  and  in  size  and  quality  the  specimens 
have  been  fully  up  to  the  average.  We  have  found  suflScient  com- 
petition on  prize  da^'s  to  cause  nearlj'  all  the  prizes  to  be  awarded, 
and  have  had  to  pass  by  many  fine  dishes  of  this  fruit. 

At  the  Annual  Exhibition  there  were  shown  on  the  tables  three 
hundred  and  sevent^y-four  dishes  of  pears;  very  lai^e,  smooth, 
handsome  specimens. 

Of  the  new  seedlings,  Clapp's  No.  64  was  shown  in  April ;  this 
is  a  sweet  pear  of  only  second  rate  quality,  but  its  keeping  so  late 
in  the  season  ma}'  make  it  a  very  desirable  pear.  Messrs.  Clapp's 
Seedling  No.  22,  or  Frederick  Clapp,  still  maintains  its  character, 
and  is  a  first  rate  pear.     There  have  been  a  few  other  seedlings 
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iVoni  Messrs.  Clapp,  and  from  others,  but  not  of  snch  marked 
excellence,  so  fkr  as  we  can  judge  from  the  examination  we  have 
been  able  to  make,  as  to  require  a  further  opinion  or  description, 
except  one  raised  by  Stephen  Osborne,  of  Peabody.  This  was 
presented  May  25th,  and  is  of  medium  size ;  globular  acute  pyri- 
fbrm ;  dull  green,  with  much  brownish  russet,  or  sometimes  entirely 
covered  with  russet ;  skin,  thick ;  flesh,  gritty,  but  swoet  and  juicy, 
and  remarkably  melting  and  buttery  for  so  late  a  pear.  Among 
the  fine  autumn  varieties  this  would  not  be  thought  worthy  of 
attention,  but  keeping  almost  to  June  it  appeared  deserving  of 
Botice. 

Peaches  have  not  been  plenty,  and  a  less  number  of  dishes 
have  been  shown  than  usual,  although  there  have  been  some  very 
fine  specimens  on  our  tables.  Quite  a  number  of  dishes  of  seed- 
ling peaches,  some  of  them  large  and  handsome,  having  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Crawford's  Early  and  Craw  lord's  Late,  have  been 
shown,  but  none  of  them  perhaps  quite  as  good  as  either  of  those 
standard  varieties. 

Plums.  —  The  last  two  years  show  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  dishes  exhibited,  and  many  of  the  specimens  have  been 
of  fine  quality.  The  trees  do  not  appear  to  be  so  much  troubled 
with  the  black  wart  as  formerly,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  having 
a  reasonable  crop  of  this  fine  fruit  again.  We  would  surest  to 
persons,  if  they  have  an  enclosure  in  which  fowls  are  confined, 
and  the  ground  is  suitable  in  other  respects,  to  plant  it  with  plum 
trees.  In  such  a  place  the  trees  will  grow  well,  and,  when  they 
come  to  bear  fruit,  a  jar  or  shake  of  the  tree,  at  the  proper  time, 
will  cause  the  curculio  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  they  will  quickly 
be  destroyed  by  the  fowls. 

Grapes. — There  has  been  a  ver}'  small  crop  of  grapes  this  sea- 
son. For  some  reason  grape  vines  did  not  show  nearly  as  many 
or  as  strong  trusses  of  buds  for  blooming  this  year  as  usual.  This 
was  not  b}*  any  meaus  confined  to  weak  growing  kinds,  but  the 
Concords,  and  other  strong  growing  varietiQs,  which  have  almost 
always  set  a  great  deal  too  much  fruit,  were  as  much  afiected  as 
any.  Pruning  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  whether  the  vines 
were  pruned  closely  or  allowed  to  ramble  it  was  all  the  same ;  the 
trusses  of  buds  were  poor  and  weak  in  the  beginning,  and  did  not 
appear  to  have  strength  enough  to  set  well.  This  was  followed  in 
August  by  mildew,  which  injured  the  foliage  of  many  varieties  so 
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mach  that  the  poor  show  of  fhiit  in  June  was  almost  destroyed, 
and  hardly  vitality  enough  remained  in  the  leaves  to  ripen  the  finit, 
although  they  were  not  killed  by  the  frost  until  about  the  first  of 
November.  Some  varieties  have  been  and  are  more  subject  to 
mildew  than  other  varieties ;  the  leaves  of  all  hybrids  have  been 
more  injured  than  the  native  kinds.  Why  should  it  not  be  so?  Is 
it  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  reproduction  that  the  defects 
of  the  parent  will  be  transmitted  to  the  progeny? 
•  The  hybrids  are  crosses  between  the  foreign  and  native  species ; 
the  foreign  has  two  serious  faults  in  our  climate ;  one  is  a  tender- 
ness of  the  vine  itself ;  the  other  a  tendency  to  mildew  on  the 
foliage,  and  also  on  the  fruit.  When  a  vine  is  so  affected  as  to 
drop  nearly  all  its  leaves  in  August,  there  is  not  only  a  loss  of  the 
crop  of  fhiit  for  that  year,  but  the  vine  receives  such  a  shock  that 
it  will  hardly  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  rigor  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts winter — much  more  to  produce  a  crop  the  succeeding  year. 
The  laws  of  breeding  plants,  as  well  as  animals,  show  that  like  pro- 
duces like  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom, — 
modified  somewhat  by  outside  infiuences  in  both. 

No  new  varieties,  not  before  exhibited,  have  been  shown.  James 
H.  Ricketts,  of  Newbui^,  N.  Y.,  presented  some  of  his  new  seed- 
lings of  the  same  varieties  that  have  been  heretofore  exhibited. 
They  were  not  quite  as  good  as  he  has  shown  here  before,  but  this 
was  very  likely  owing  to  the  unfavorable  season. 

There  was  no  competition  for  bunches  of  foreign  grapes,  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  five  pounds.  For  the  other  prizes  there  was  a 
fair  display,  but  nothing  of  unusual  merit. 

The  Committee  i-ecommend  to  the  Society  that  all  small  fruits, 
exhibited  for  pinzcs  or  gratuities,  shall  be  shown  in  baskets  not 
exc3eding  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  depth,  and  corresponding  in 
form  to  a  model  to  be  adopted  by  the  Society.  The  objects  which  it 
is  believed  will  be  attained  by  this  rule  are  the  following :  First, 
exactness  and  uniformity  in  quantity,  as  required  by  the  Schedule. 
Second,  the  Committee  •-/ould  be  able  to  see  nearly  all  the  fruit  in 
the  basket,  and  could  judge  more  fairly  and  exactly.  Third,  a 
more  uuiform  appearance  of  the  tables. 

The  appropriation  for  the  year  1878  was  $1,425;  the  amount 
awarded  in  prizes  and  gratuities  was  $1,225  ;  leaving  a  balance  of 
$200. 
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The  Committee  have  also  awarded  one  Silver  Medal,  and  one 
First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  prizes  and  gratuities 
awarded. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


John  B.  Moore, 

P.  B.  HOVET, 

E.  W.  Wood, 
Benj.  G.  Smh-h, 
Jacob  W.  Manning, 
Daniel  T.  Curtis, 
Chas.  F.  Curtis, 


FruU 
"  Committee. 
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PRIZES  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR  FRUITS. 


January  5. 
Gratuities :  — 

Warren  Fen  no,  Josephine  de  Malines  Pears, $1  00 

Beigamin  G.  Smith,  *♦«*»«  «♦ 1  00 

Febhuabt  2« 

Winter  Pears.  —  Any  variety,  Marsliall  P.  Wilder,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  3  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,       .        .        .  2  00 

Winter  Apples.  —  Any  variety,  C.  E.  Grant,  Baldwin,    .        .         .  3  00 

Second,  Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Peck*8  Pleasant,      .        .        .         .  2  00 

Oraiuitiii :  — 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  collection  of  Pears, 2  00 

C.  E   Grant,  "  ** 1  00 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Pears, 1  00 

February  9. 
Gratuity:  — 

Warren  Fenno,  collection  of  Pears, 1  00 

March  2. 

Winter  Pears.  —  Any  variety,  J.  V.  Wellington,  Beurre  d*Ai:goa,  .        8  00 

Second,  J.  V.  Wellington,  Winter  Nelis 2  00 

Winter  Apples. — Any  variety,  C.  E.  Grant,  Baldwin,    .        .        .        3  00 

Gratuities :  — 

C.  E.  Grant,  Catillac  Pears, 1  00 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Easter  Beurre  Pears, 1  00 

C.  D.  Kingman,  Oranges, 1  00 

April  6. 
Graiuities :  — 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Pears, 1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  collection  of  Pears  and  Apples, 1  00 

James  Comley,  Trioraphe  de  Gand  Strawberries,       .        .        .        .        2  00 
F.  &  L.  Clapp,   Seedling  Pear,  No.  64,  of  fine  appearance  for  the 
season,  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit 
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Mat  25. 

Gratuity :  — 

Charles  Garfield,  Strawberries  grown  in  a  cold  frame, 

JunB  1. 

FoBCED  Gbapes.  — Two  bunches  of  any  variety,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 

Black  Hamburg, 

Second,  Peter  Smith,  Black  Hamburg, 

Strawberries.  —  One  quart  of  any  variety,  grown  in  a  frame  under 

glass,  Charles  Garfield, 

Second,  John  B.  Moore, 

Juke  8. 
Gratuities :  — 

E.  P.  Richardson,  Jenny  Lind  Strawberries, 


C.  D.  Kingman,  Monarch  of  the  West  Strawberries, 

Juke  15. 
Gratitities :  — 

Aaron  D.  Capen,  Charles  Downing  Strawberries, 

Warren  Fenno.  Brighton  Pine 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Hervey  Davis 

George  Hill,  Col.  Cheney 

G.  M.  Mellen,  Cutter's  Seedling 

William  G.  Prescott,  ** 

C.  E.  Grant,  Cherries,        •        • 
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tl  00 


7  00 

4  00 

5  00 
4  00 


1  00 
1  00 


2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 


ROSE    SHOW. 

Juke  19. 

Earlt  Strawbebbies.  —  Four  quarts,  open  culture,  Charles  Garfield,  7  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore, 5  00 

Third,  George  Hill, 8  00 

Two  quarts,  John  B.  Moore, 4  00 

Second,  Charles  Garfield,    ...'....  8  00 
FoBCED  Gbapes. — Three  varieties,  two  bunches  of  each,  Cephas  H. 

Brackett, 7  00 

Two  bunches,  of  any  variety,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Black  Hamburg,  4  00 

Second,  H.  S.  Mansfield, 8  00 

Gratuities :  — 

C.  E.  Grant,  collection  of  Cherries, 2  00 

Miss  E.  M.  Harris,  Lennig's  White  Strawberries,       .        .        .        .  1  00 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Charles  Downing        **  ....  1  00 
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STRAWBERIfr  SHOW. 

JUKB    26. 

Stbawbebkies.  —  Foar  quarts,  of  any  yariety,  C.  M.  Atkinson,  La 

Constants, 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbonme,  Jucunda, 

Third,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President  Wilder,     .... 
Two  new  named  Tarieties,  not  previously  exhibited,  Marshall  P. 

Wilder, 

Second,  George  S.  Harwood, 

Fifty  berries,  of  any  variety,  John  B.  Moore,  Walden,  . 

Second,  Stiles  Frost,  Belle, 

Two  quarts  Ci^roline,  E.  W.  Wood, 

Second,  John  B.  Moore, 

Charles  Downing,  E.  P.  Richardson, 

Second,  John  B.  Moore, 

Hovey*s  Seedling,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 

Second,  £.  P.  Richardson, 

Jenny  Lind,  E.  P.  Richardson, 

Jucunda,  E.  W.  Wood, 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  John  B.  Moore, 

President  Wilder,  Horace  Eaton, 

Second,  John  B.  Moore, 

Seth  Boyden  (No.  30),  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 

Triomphe  de  Gand,  Charles  Garfield, 

Cherries.  —  Four  varieties,  two  quarts  each,  C.  £.  Grant, 

Second,  Aaron  D.  Capen, •        .        - 

Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  J.  B.  Loomis,  fine  Coe's  Transparent, 
Second,  Thomas  S.  Lockwood,                           "                *' 
Grapes.  —  Two  bunches  of  any  variety,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Black 
Hamburg, 

Oraiuities :  — 
Cephas  H.  Brackett,  collection  of  Foreign  Grapes,    . 
Warren  Fenno,  Belle  and  Monarch  of  the  West  Strawberries, 
B.  P.  Richardson,  Champion  Strawberries, 
John  B.  Moore,  collection  of           **                  .        •        . 
Hovey&Co.,               "                      "                  .... 
Horace  Eaton,  Strawberries, 
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Oraiuities :  — 
J.  B.  Loomis,  Cherries, 
Warren  Fenno,  Strawberries, 
Benjamin  G.  Smith,     ** 
Charles  Garfield,  " 

E.  P.  Richardson,        " 


June  29. 
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JtTLT  6. 

Cherries.  — Two  quarts,  Thomas  S.  Lockwood,  Coe's  Transparent,  93  00 

Second,  Horace  Partridge,  Black  Tartarian, 1  00 

Strawberries. — Two  quarts  of  any  late  variety,  John  B.  Moore, 

Belle, 8  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Abundant, 2  00 

Gratmties :  — 

£.  P.  Bichardson,  Kentucky  Strawberries, 1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  Cherries, 1  00 

W.  K.  Wood,  collection  of  Currants, 2  00 

M.  W.  Chadboume,                    "                1  00 

E.  W.  Mitchell,                          "                1  00 

Warren  Fenno,  Black  Cap  Baspberries, 1  00 

J.  C.  Keating,  Mulberries, 1  00 

C.  D.  Kingman,  Peaches, 1  00 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  collection  of  Poreign  Grapes,            •        .        .  2  00 

JULT  13. 

Raspberries. — Two  quarts,  Warren  Fenno,  Saunders,    .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  E.  P.  Boe,  Pride  of  the  Hudson, 2  00 

Third,  W.  Doran  &  Son,  Franconia, 1  00 

Currants.  —  Four  quarts  of  a  red  variety,  W.  K.  Wood,  Versaillaise,  8  00 

Second,  W.  Doran  &  Son,  Versaillaise, 2  00 

Third,  Beiyamin  G.  Smith,          "                1  00 

Four  quarts  of  a  white  variety,  E.  P.  Boe,  White  Grape,       .        .  8  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Transparent,          .        .        .        •  2  00 

OratiUiies :  — 

Warren  Fenno,  Cherries, 1  00 

£.  W.  Mitchell,  Currants, 1  00 

J.  S.  Bichards,         *• 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,       *<        and  Baspberries, 1  00 

Charles  Garfield,       "                      "                   1  00 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Black  Hamburg  Grapes, 1  00 

Bengamin  G.  Smith,  for  the  introduction  of  Amelanchier  Canaden- 
sis, var.  obiongifolia,  or  Dwarf  June  Berry,  the  Society's  Silver 
Medal.  * 

July  20. 

Baspberries.  —  Not  less  than  four  varieties,  one  quart  each,  E.  P. 

Boe  (eight  varieties), 5  00 

Second,  Joseph  Clark, 8  00 

Two  quarts,  any  variety,  E.  P.  Boe,  Pride  of  the  Hudson,     .        .  8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Saunders, 2  00 

Third,  W.  K.  Wood,  Clarke, 1  00 
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CuRBAKTS.  —  Not  less  than  four  varietiefi,  two  quarts  each,  Warren 

Fenno, $5  00 

Second,  W.  Doran  &  Son, 3  00 

Four  quarts,  any  variety,  W.  Doran  &  Son,  Versaillaise,        .         .  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Versaillaise, 2  00 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant 1  00 

Blackberries* — Two  quarts,  E.  P.  Roe,  Early  Wilson,  .        .         .  3  00 

Gooseberries. — Two  quarts,  Horace  Eaton,  Downing,    .         .         .  3  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Downing, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  Garfield,  Royal  George, 1  00 

July  27. 

Blackberries. — Two  quarts,  James  Nugent,  Dorchester,        .         .  3  00 

Second,  B.  C.  Vose,  Dorchester, 2  00 

Pears.  —Doyenne  d'l!:t6,  W.  P.  Walker, 3  00 

Second,  Asa  BuUard, 2  00 

Gratuities :  — 

D.  F.  Hayes,  Delaware  Grapes,  grown  under  glass,  .         .        .         .  1  00 

B.  G.  Smith,  Foreign  Gooseberries,  two  varieties,     .        .        .        .  2  00 
Charles  Garfield,  collection  of  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries,    •        .  1  00 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  Black  Currants, 1  00 

August  3. 

Pears. — Beurre  Gifiard,  Warren  Heustis, 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Third,  Beiyamin  G.  Smith, 1  00 

Apples.  —  Early  Harvest,  the  second  prize  to  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  ^  2  00 

Large  Yellow  Bough,  G.  M.  Mellen, 3  00 

Second,  Lewis  Slack, 2  00 

Oratuiiies :  — 

T.  Putnam  Symonds,  Alexander  Peaches, 1  00 

J.  H.  Woodford,  Red  Astrachan  Apples, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Apples, 1  00 

N.  B.  White,              " 1  00 

Charles  Garfield,  Blackberries  and  Raspberries,        .    •    .         .        .  1  00 

James  Nugent,  very  fine  Dorchester  Blackberries,    .        .         .         .  1  00 

J.  C.  Weld,  Cliinese  Pears,  grown  in  Georgia, 1  00 

August  10. 

Gooseberries.  —  Two    quarts  of  Foreign,   Benjamin    G.    Smith, 

Bangup, 3  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Wellington's  Glory,       .        .         .  2  00 
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Apples.  —  Early  Harvest,  D.  F.  Hayes, ^3  00 

Large  Yellow  Bough,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Davis, 3  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fletcher, 2  00 

Red  Astraclian,  E.  W.  Wood, 3  00 

Second,  John  Cummings, 2  00 

Williams,  Warren  Heustis, 8  00 

Second,  John  Cummings, 2  00 

Any  other  early  variety,  T.  M.  Davis,  Summer  Harvey,         .        .  3  00 

Second,  John  Cummings,  Tetofsky, 2  00 

Peaks.  —  Any  early  variety,  George  Frost,  for  Supreme  de  Quimper,  3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis,  Beurre  GifiTard, 2  00* 

Gratuities : — 

Edwin  Fletcher,  Apples, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Apples, 1  00 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Draper,  Peach  Plums, 1  00 

August  17. 

Peabs.  —  Clapp's  Favorite,  F.  &  L.  Clapp, 3  00 

Second,  Charles  L.  Bird, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 1  00 

GrattUties : — 

C.  D.  Kingman,  cold  house  Peaches, 2  00 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Draper,  Washington  Plums, 1  00 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  collection  of  Foreign  Grapes, 5  00 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Apples, 1  00 

John  Cummings,             ** 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,            " 1  00 

Warren  Heustis,              "  ^      and  Pears, 1  00 

J.  T.  Foster,                    **         and  Peaches,       .        .      '  .        .        .  i  oo 

Warren  Fenno,               "                      **              1  00 

August  24. 


Pears.  —  Bartlett,  Alexander  Dickinson, 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 

Third,  T.  M.  Dauis,     .         , 
Tyson,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 

Third,  Samuel  Mcintosh,    . 
Plums.  — Any  variety,  Hovey  &  Co.,  Bradshaw, 

Second,  Daniel  Tucker,  ** 

Third,  Edwin  A.  Hall,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage, 
Peaches.  — Any  variety,  Horace  Partridge, 

Second,  J.  T.  Foster,  Laura, 
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Oratuiiies : — 

Amos  Bates,  Plums, ^1  00 

Joseph  Gardner,  Washington  Plums, 1  00 

J.  £.  Hodgkins,  Peaches, 1  00 

Robert  Manning,  Dearborn's  Seedling  Pears, 1  00 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  White  Chasselas  Grapes, 1  00 

John  Cummings,  collection  of  Apples, 2  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Apples, •.         .  100 

John  B.  Moore,          ** 1  00 


August  81. 

Apples.  —  Any  variety,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Grarenstein,     .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  John  Cummings,  Garden  Royal, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  Bird,  Gravenstein, 1  00 

Peabs.  — Bartlett,  T.  M.  DaviB, 3  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Joseph  S.  Chase,  Clapp's  Favorite,   .        .         •  3  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Duchesse  de  Berry,       .        .         .  2  00 

Third,  George  T.  Oakes,  Clapp's  Favorite,                   .        .         .  1  00 

Plums.  —  Collection  of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  Horace  Eaton,    .  4  00 

Dish  of  any  variety,  Ho vey  &  Co.,  Bradshaw,         .        .        .         .  8  00 

Second,  J.  T.  Foster,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage,    .        .        .         .  2  00 

Third,  Horace  Eaton,  Bradshaw, 1  00 

Native  Grapes.  —  Six  bunches  of  any  early  variety,  John  B.  Moore, 

Moore's  Early, 8  00 

Gratuities :  — 

• 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Crawford's  Early  Peaches, 1  00 

Warren  Fenno,  Apples  and  Peaches,          ......  1  00 

E.  Fred  Washburn,  Seedling  Peaches, 1  00 

J.  D.  Hovey,  Seedling  Peaches, 1  00 

Horace  Partridge,  Peaches  and  Grapes, 1  00 

C.  H.  Johnson,  Seedling  Peaches,      .        .* 1  OO 

N.  D.  Harrington,  large  and  very  fine  Crawford's  Early  Peaches,      .  2  00 

John  Cummings,  Apples, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell        ** 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,  Figs, 1  00 

Edwin  Fletcher,  Apples, 1  00 

J.  L.  D.  Sullivan,  White  Seedling  Nectarines, 1  00 
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Sbptembbb  7. 

Apples.  —  Foundling,  Leonard  W.  Weston,      .'        .        .                 .  $3  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fletcher, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Oravenstein,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Second,  M.  H.  Merriam, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  Bird, 1  00 

Porter,  George  Hill, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fletcher,     . 2  00 

Third,  John  Gumming^, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Alexander,        .         .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  John  Cummings,  Garden  Royal, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  Steams,  Dutch  Codlin, 1  00 

Peaks.  —  Andrews,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 8  00 

Second,  Horace  Partridge, 2  00 

Third,  George  Frost, 1  00 

Belle  Lucrative,  George  T.  Cakes, 8  00 

Second,  Horace  Partridge, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  Bird, I  00 

Doyenne  Boussock,  E.  W.  Wood, 8  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2 ,00 

Third,  George  Frost, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  J.  V.  Wellington,  Bartlett,        .        .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  Alexander  Dickinson,                **              ....  2  00 

Third,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,                            **     .        .        .        .        .  1  00 
Native  Grapes.  —  Six  bunches,  any  early  variety,  John  B.  Moore, 

Moore's  Early, 8  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Talbot,  Cottage, 8  00 

Third,  Bei\jamin  G.  Smith,  Moore's  Early,          .        .         .        .  1  00 

Peaches.  —  Any  variety,  Horace  Eaton,  Oldmixon  Freestone,    .        .  8  00 

Second,  Henry  Souther,  Crawford's  Early,          ...        .        .  2  00 

Third,  George  T.  Cakes,  Foster, 1  00 

Gratuities : — 

Stiles  Frost,  Plums, •        ....  1  00 

Horace  Partridge,  Macready's  Early  Grapes, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 1  00 

Caleb  Bates,  Peaches, 2  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Apples, 1  00 

Edwin  Fletcher,         " .         .         .  1  00 

J.  T.  Foster,  Peaches  and  Apples, 1  00 

Warren  Fenno,  Pears, ,        ,  I  00 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

Septbiibes  17,  18,  19,  and  20. 

Apples.  —  American  Beauty,  Edwin  Fletcher, $3  00 

Baldwin,  Samael  Hartwell, .  3  00 

Second,  John  Cummings, 2  00 

Third,  Edwin  Fletcher, 1  00 

Cogswell,  C.  N.  Brackett, 3  00 

Second,  Asa  Clement, 2  00 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  John  Cummings, 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 3  00 

Second,  George  Frost, 2  00 

Dutch  Codlin,  F.  &  L.  Clapp, 3  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 2  00 

Fall  Orange,  or  Holden  Pippin,  Asa  Clement,         .        .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  George  Winn, 2  00 

Third,  Edward  Sumner, 1  ftl 

Fameuse,  Beiyamin  G.  Smith, 3  00 

Second,  Asa  Clement, 2  00 

Foundling,  Edwin  Fletcher, 3  00 

Second,  Asa  Clement, 2  00 

Third,  O,  B.  Hadwen, 1  00 

Garden  Royal,  John  Cummings, 3  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fletclier, 2  00 

Golden  Russet,  Warren  Fenno, 3  00 

Gravenstein,  Samuel  Hartwell, 3  00 

Second,  F.  &  L.  Clapp, 2  00 

Third,  William  Mackintosh, 1  00 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  C.  N.  Brackett, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  Walter  Russell, 1  00 

Hunt  Russet,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Second,  John  Cummings,     .         .' 2  00 

Third,  John  B.  Moore, 1  00 

King  of  Tompkins  County,  Asa  Clement, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fletcher, 2  00 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

Ladies*  Sweet,  Edwin  Fletcher, .        .  3  00 

Second,  Asa  Clement,           .         •         .         .         .         .         .         .  2  00 

Leicester  Sweet,  Asa  Clement, 3  00 

Second,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 2  00 

Lyscom,  Samuel  Hartwell, 3  00 

Second,  Asa  Clement, 2  00 

Maiden's  Blush,  John  Cummings, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, -  2  00 
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Minister,  William  T.  Hall, $3  00 

Second,  Asa  Clement, 2  00 

Mother,  John  Cnmmings, •        .        .  3  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fletcher, 2  00 

Northern  Spy,  Amos  Bates 3  00 

Second,  John  3*  Moore, 2  00 

Third,  Asa  Clement,    ...........  1  00 

Porter,  Edward  Sumner, 8  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,     . 2  00 

Third,  John  Cnmmings, 1  00 

Pumpkin  Sweet,  George  W.  Stevens, 8  00 

Second,  Asa  Clement,          .        .        •    ^ 2  00 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  Horace  Eaton, -  3  00 

Second,  E.  W^  Wood, 2  00 

Third,  John  Cummings, I  00 

Roxbury  Russet,  Edward  Sumner, 3  00 

Second,  John  L.  De  Wolf,  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis, I  00 

Washington  Strawberry,  J.  C.  Park, 8  00 

Second,  F.  &  L.  Clapp, 2  00 

Yellow  Bellflower,  Asa  Clement, 8  00 

Second,  Joseph  H.  Bell, 2  00 

Crab  Apples.  —  Hyslop,  E.  W.  Bettinson 2  00 

Transcendent,  Horace  Eaton, 2  00 

Second,  Horace  Partridge, I  00 

Peaba.  —  Andrews,  Horace  Partridge, 8  00 

Second,  S.  P.  Langmaid, 2  00 

Third,  A-  McDermott, 1  00 

Bartlett,  S.  P.  Langmaid, 3  00 

Second,  J.  F.  Nickerson, 2  00 

Third,  W.  S.  Janvrin, I  00 

Belle  I^ucrative,  Isaac  Oliver,         .......  3  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 2  00 

Third,  W.  P.  Walker, 1  00 

Beurre  d'A^jou,  S.  P.  Langmaid, 8  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 2  00 

Third,  William  T.  Hall, 1  00 

Beurre  Bosc,  S.  P.  Langmaid, 8  00 

Second,  George  S.  Curtis, 2  00 

Third,  J.  C  Park, 1  00 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  Warren  Fenno, 8  00 

Second,  Horace  Partridge, 2  00 

Third,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 1  00 

Beurre  Diel,  E.  L.  Draper, 3  00 

Second,  J.  V.  Wellington, 2  00 

Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver  Nouveau,  Warren  Fenno,        .        .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood, 2  00 

10 
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Beurre  Hardy,  Jesse  Haley, ^00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Beurre  Langelier,  Amos  Bates,       .  8  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 2  00 

Beurre  Superfin,  Lewis  Slack, 3  00 

Second,  John  L.  Bird, 2  00 

Third,  T.  M.  Davis, 1  00 

BuffUm,  J.  F.  Nickerson, 3  00 

Second,  John  L.  Bird, 2  00 

Dana's  Hovey,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 3  00 

Second,  Alexander  Dickinson,     .        .        .        .  *      .         .         .  2  00 

Third,  Bei\jamin  G.  Smith, 1  00 

De  Tongres,  J.  C.  Park, 3  00 

Second,  John  L.  Bird, 2  00 

Third,  T.  M.  Davis, 1  00 

Doyenne  Boussock,  Jacob  Eaton, 3  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 2  00 

Third,  E.  W.  Wood, 1  00 

Doyenne  du  Cornice,  J.  C.  Park, 8  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Walker 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Duchesse  d*Angouleme,  Alexander  Dickinson,        .        .        •        .  3  00 

Second,  John  McClure, 2  00 

Third,  J.  F.  Nickerson, 1  00 

Fulton,  J.  C.  Park, 3  00 

Second,  John  L.  Bird, 2  00 

Glout  Morceau,  J.  F.  Nickerson, 8  00  ' 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Third,  John  L.  De  Wolf, 1  00 

Goodale,  C  E.  Grant, 3  00 

Second,  Alexander  Dickinson, 2  00 

Howell,  Jesse  Haley, 3  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Lawrence,  S.  P.  Langmaid,     •        .         . 3  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 3  00 

Second,  S.  P.  Langmaid, 2  00 

Third,  Alexander  Dickinson,        » 1  00 

Marie  Louise,  Alexander  Dickinson, 8  00 

Second,  George  Frost, 2  00 

Third,  John  L.  De  Wolf, 1  00 

Merriam,  John  L.  De  Wolf, 8  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 1  00 
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Mount  Vernon,  Walker  &  Co., $3  00 

Second,  Charles  Bird, 2  00 

Onondaga,  or  Swan's  Orange,  A.  McDermott,        .        .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Walker,  , 2  00 

Third,  Charles  Bird, 1  00 

Paradis  d'Automne,  W.  S.  Plimpton, 8  00 

Second,  John  L.  Bird, 2  00 

Third,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 1  00 

Seckel,  G.  M.  Mellen, 3  00 

Second,  John  L.  Bird, 2  00 

Third,  George  D.  Putnam I  00 

Sheldon,  Mrs.  M.  T/Goddard, 8  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 2  00 

Third,  William  A.  Crafts, 1  00 

Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  Warren  Fenno,     .        .        .        .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 2  00 

St.  Michael  Archangel,  T.  M.  Davis, 8  00 

Second,  Walker  &  Co., 2  00 

Third,  Jesse  Haley, 1  00 

Urbaniste,  Jesse  Haley, 8  00 

Second,  John  L.  De  Wolf, 2  00 

Third,  Isaac  Oliver, 1  00 

Vicar  of  Winkfleld,  William  T.  Hall, 8  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Janvrin,        .' 2  00 

Winter  Nells,  John  L.  Bird, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Third,  W.  P.  Walker, 1  00 

Peaches. — Dish  of  any  variety,  J.  L.  D.  Sullivan,  for  Crawford's 

Early,   .*.'.• 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 2  00 

Orchard  House  Culture,  J.  S.  Amory,  for  Crawford's  Late,    •        .  4  00 

Second,  John  Falconer,  for  Rivers*  Lord  Palmerston,          .        .  3  00 

Nectarines.  —  Any  variety,  John  Falconer,  Rivers'  Victoria,   .        .  8  00 

Second,  John  Falconer,  Rivers'  Prince  of  Wales,       .        .        .  2  00 

Plums.  — Collection,  not  less  than  four  varieties,  Horace  Eaton,       .  4  00 

Dish  of  any  variety,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Draper,  Washington,  .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  John  Falconer,  Rivers*  Sultan,       .                 ...  2  00 

Third,  John  Falconer,  Jefferson, 1  00 

Native  Grapes.  —  Six  bunches  of  Concord,  W.  Doran  &  Son,         .  3  00 

Second,  George  Hill, 2  00 

Third,  J.  W.  Talbot, 1  00 

Creveling,  S.  G.  Damon, 3  00 

Delaware,  Joseph  S.  Chase,    .        .        . 3  00 

Second,  Augustus  Torrey,   .  • 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, •        .        .  1  00 

Hartford,  M.  Darling,  Jr., 3  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Talbot, 2  00 
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Third,  T.  M.  DariB, 

Any  other  early  variety,  Beiyamin  G.  Smith,  .... 

Second,  John  B.  Moore, 

Third,  S.  G.  Damon, 

FoRfiiON  Gbapes. — Six  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  A.  W.  Nickerson, 

Second,  Bei^jamin  G.  Smith, 

Third,  Horace  Partridge, 

Four  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  Henry  C.  Cooke, 

Two  varieties,  two  bunches  each.  Stiles  Frost,        .... 

Third  prize,  Bei^amin  G.  Smith, 

Two  bunches  of  any  Black  Grape^  C.  D.  Kingman,  Black  Hamburg, 

Second,  John  Falconer,  Gros  Maroo, 

Third,  Stiles  Frost,  Black  Hamburg, 

Two  bunches  of  any  White  Grape,  C.  D.  Kingman, 

Gratuities :  — 

E.  W.  Wood,  large  Blue  Pearmain  Apples, 

Edward  Sumner,  Morrison's  Red  ** 

J.  C.  Park,  Alexander  " 

0.  B.  Hadwen,  Mexico        .  " 

John  B.  Moore,  collection  of  " 

Samuel  Hartwell,       "  " 

Edwin  Fletcher,         "  «« 

Josiah  Newhall,  •* 

A.  Hatch,  " 

J.  W.  Talbot,  " 

C.  N.  Brackett,  " 

Abraham  B.  Shedd,  " 

S,  N.  Gaut,  " 

Bei\jamin  G.  Smith,  Apples  and  Pears, 

John  Cummings,  "  " 

Warren  Fenno,  "  "  ** 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  "  " 

Bei\jamin  F.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Pears, 

S.  N.  Gaut,  " 

James  Cruickshanks,         ** 

Horace  Partridge,  " 

C.  E.  Grant,  " 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  " 

John  B.  Moore,  " 

J.  S.  Richards,  " 

John  Falconer,  Peafs,  Apples,  and  Peaches, 

Mrs.  Lorenzo  Sabine,  Seedling  Peaches, 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Foreign  Grapes, 

James  H.  Ricketts,  collection  of  Seedling  Grapes, 


91  00 

3  00 
2  00 

1  00 
10  00 

8  00 

4  00 
8  00 
4  00 

2  00 
4  00 

3  00 
2  00 

4  00 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

2  00 

2  00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

8  00 

3  00 
3  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

3  00 
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Septbiiber  27. 

Gratuity :  — 

C.  H.  Johnson,  flne  Seedling  Peaches, ^1  00 

October  5. 

Fears. — Beurre  Bosc,  W.  H.  M.  Austin, 3  00 

Second,  T.  M.  Davis, 2  00 

Third,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 1  00 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  Warren  Fenno, 8  00 

Second,  John  McClure, 2  00 

Third,  Horace  Partridge, 1  00 

Beurre  Diel,  Walker  &  Co.,    .        .     ' 3  00 

Second,  Edwin  A.  Hall, 2  00 

Third,  T.  M.  Davis, 1  00 

Doyenne  du  Cornice,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 3  00 

Second,  Walker  &  Co., 2  00 

Third,  John  McClure, 1  00 

Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  S.  G.  Damon, 3  00 

Second,  John  McClure, 2  00 

Third,  Edwin  A.  Hall, 1  00 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  T.  M.  Davis, 8  00 

Second,  W.  T.  Hall, 2  00 

Third,  Edwin  A.  Hall, 1  00 

Urbaniste,  Walker  &  Co., 3  00 

Second,  S.  P.  Langmaid, 2  00 

Third,  John  L.  Bird, 1  00 

Apples.  — Fall  Orange,  or  Holden  Pippin,  Asa  Clement,  .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fletcher, 2  00 

Gravenstein,  Asa  Clement, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Mother,  John  Cummings, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fletcher, 2  00 

Porter,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 3  00 

Second,  John  Cummings, 2  00 

Native  Grapes.  —  Six  bunches  of  Agawam,  C.  F.  Holt,          .        ,  3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Concord,  W.  Doran  &  Son, 8  00 

Second,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  Moses  Darling,  Jr., X  00 

Diana,  M.  H.  Merriam, 3  00 

Second,  Isaac  P.  Langworthy, 2  00 

Isabella,  J.  V.  Wellington, 3  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant, 2  00 

Massasoit,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 3  00 

Wilder,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 3  00 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase, 2  00 
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Foreign  Grapbs.  — Three  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  E.  W.  Wood,  $5  00 

Second,  H.  C.  Cooke, 4  00 

Two  bunches  of  any  variety,  E.  W.  Wood,  Black  Hamburg,          .  3  00 

Second,  Stiles  Frost, 2  00 

Quinces. — Any  variety,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 3  00 

Second,  Bervjamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  Horace  Eaton, 1  00 

Oratuiiiea :  — 

Horace  Partridge,  Grapes  and  Peaches, 2  00 

Bci\jamin  G.  Smith,  Foreign  and  Native  Grapes,       .        .        .        .  2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  Grapes, 1  00 

Edwin  Fletcher,  Apples, 1  00 

Bei\jamin  Gushing,  Clapp's  Seedling  Pear,  Harris,     .         .        .         .  1  00 

B.  F.  Wing,  fine  Marie  Louise  Pears, 1  00 

John  McClure,  very  fine  Sheldon  Pears, 1  00 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Apples  and  Pears, 1  00 


October  26. 
Oratmiy :  — 

F.  &  L.  Clapp,  collection  of  Seedling  Pears, 


2  00 


November  9. 

Pears.  —  Beurre  d'Aiyou,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 3  00 

Second,  John  C.  Park, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Dana's  Hovey,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 3  00 

Second,  Alexander  Dickinson, 2  00 

Third,  Hovey  &  Co., 1  00 

Lawrence,  S.  P.  Langraaid, 3  00 

Second,  David  B.  Flint, 2  00 

Third,  Jesse  Haley, .        .         .  1  00 

Winter  Nelis,  John  McClure, 3  00 

Second,  T.  M.  Davis, 2  00 

Third,  Alexander  Dickinson, 1  00 

French  PremiutM 

Apples.— Baldwin,  C.  C.  Shaw, 3  00 

Second,  Leonard  W.  Weston, 2  00 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 3  00 

Second,  Walter  Russell, 2  00 
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Hunt  Russet,  Asa  Clement $3  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore, 2  00 

King  of  Tompkins  County,  Edwin  Fletcher, 3  00 

Second,  Asa  Clement, 2  00 

Northern  Spy,  W.  T.  Hall, 8  00 

Second,  C.  C.  Shaw, 2  00 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  Edwin  Fletcher, 3  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 2  00 

Roxbury  Russet,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner, 2  00 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

Committee    on   Vegetables, 

FOB  THB   YBAB  1878. 


By  C.  N.  BRACKETT,  Chairman. 


The  past  season  has  been  an  unusually  favorable  one  for  the 
various  productions  of  the  vegetable  garden.  The  crops  have  not 
only  been  abundant,  but  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  above  the 
general  average  in  quality. 

Seldom  have  we  seen  finer  or  better  grown  specimens  than  have 
been  placed  upon  our  tables  at  the  weekly  exhibitions  the  past 
season.  We  note  with  great  pleasure  the  gradual  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  vegetables  offered  for  our  inspection  from  year  to 
year,  and  are  led  to  infer  that  more  attention  is  being  paid  at  the 
present  time  than  formerly,  to  the  great  importance  of  pure  and 
reliable  seed,  as  the  starting  point  to  success  and  profit  with  the 
intelligent  cultivator.  Carefhl  culture,  and  the  employment  of  the 
requisite  amount  of  proper  feiUlizers,  are,  of  course,  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  a  crop ;  and  by  rendering  plants  healthy  and 
vigorous,  and  enabling  them  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature in  a  climate  like  ours,  will  do  much  to  insure  it,  but  they 
will  not  wholly  avail,  if  the  cultivator  allows  himself  to  start  with 
inferior  or  even  doubtful  seed ;  when  his  harvest  comes,  disappoint- 
ment and  loss  are  as  sure  to  follow  as  day  to  follow  night.  This 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  too  often  overlooked,  and  which 
cannot  be  too  frequently  impressed  upon  cultivators,  if  they  desire 
to  promote  what  most  aim  at  in  life,  —  their  own  pecuniary 
interests. 
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The  ezhibitioDS  of  forced  vegetables  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  year,  from  Japuary  to  April,  were  the  most  meagre  we 
remember  to  have  seen  for  several  years.  The  improvement  hoped 
for  at  these  exhibitions  in  a  former  report  has  not  been  realized. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  fine  specimens  of  Tennisball  Lettuce 
from  George  F.  Stone,  J.  B.  Moore,  Josiah  Crosby,  and  Walter 
Russell,  and  Cucumbers  and  Rhubarb  fVom  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 
there  was  nothing  offered  worthy  of  special  mention  until  the 
Azalea  Exhibition,  which  occurred  April  6th.  From  this  time  up 
to  the  Annual  Exhibition,  in  September,  the  weekly  shows  were 
generally  very  fine.  Very  few  inferior  specimens  were  to  be  found 
on  our  tables  during  the  entire  season,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  some  former  years,  and  is  certainly  creditable  to  our  coa- 
tributors. 

A  few  vegetables,  new  to  your  Committee,  have  been  shown  for 
the  first  time  on  our  tables  the  past  season,  prominent  among 
which  was  a  new  variety  of  Rhubarb,  exhibited  by  John  C  Hovey, 
June  Ist,  and  called  the  Monarch.  The  specimens  shown  were  very 
large  and  handsome,  and  received  the  first  prize. 

July  18th  Samuel  G.  Stone  exhibited  a  new  variety  of  Sweet 
Com,* under  the  name  of  Early  Minnesota.  It  is  a  small  but  very 
early  variety,  and  said  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  may,  on  account 
of  its  earliness,  prove  of  value  for  the  kitchen  garden,  although 
we  should  consider  it  rather  too  small  for  a  profitable  market 
variety. 

On  the  same  day  CM.  Atkinson  showed  a  very  handsome 
new  variety  of  Pea,  called  Carter's  Challenger.  Your  Committee 
were  very  much  pleased  with  its  appearance,  and  hope  to  see  it  in 
other  collections  the  coming  year. 

June  15th  M.  W.  Chadbourne  showed  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Peas,  consisting  of  the  following  varieties,  viz. :  Caiter's  First 
Crop,  Premium  Little  Gem,  and  Alpha. 

June  26th  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  Peas  were  awarded  for 
Alpha,  and  the  third  for  William  First.  In  addition  to  the  above 
named  varieties,  we  also  noticed  the  following  sorts,  which  were 
shown  from  time  to  time :  Hill's  Early,  b3'  Josiah  Crosby ; 
Caractacus,  by  Samuel  Hartwell ;  Kentish  Invicta,  by  S.  G. 
Stone ;  McLean's  Advancer,  by  Walter  Russell  and  others ;  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  by  M.  W.  Chadbourne.  The  first  prize  for 
Lima  Beans  was  again  awarded  to  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  who  seems 
11 
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to  distance  all  competitors.  Mr.  Smith  also  carried  off  the  first 
prize  for  Limas  at  the  Annual  Exhibition.  His  specimens  were 
very  fine  ;  he  has  got  the  pole,  and  evidently  intends  to  keep  it,  — 
filled  with  his  splendid  specimens,  in  readiness  to  sweep  the  board 
of  all  the  first  prizes  in  the  future. 

The  display  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  although  much  smaller 
than  on  many  previous  occasions,  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactor}"  in 
its  character.  The  frilling  off  at  this  exhibition  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  several,  who  have  heretofore  been  among  our  largest 
and  most  constant  contributors  to  these  exhibitions  for  many  years, 
failed,  for  some  cause,  to  put  in  an  appearance.  This  was,  of 
course,  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  always  desirable  at  our  annual 
shows  to  have  all  the  space  devoted  to  this  department  well, filled. 
Although  lacking  in  quantity,  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
3'ear,  the  deficiency  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  excellence  of 
the  specimens  shown.  It  was  the  general  remark  that  root  crops 
were  the  best  and  most  perfect  ever  shown  at  any  exhibition  of  the 
Society. 

The  show  of  Tomatoes  was,  considering  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  remarkably  full  and  fine.  There  were  eighty  different 
dishes,  representing  all  the  leading' varieties.  The  collection  of 
John  Cummings  was  the  largest  and  best.  His  specimens  of 
Boston  Market,  Gen.  Grant,  P^mery,  and  Paragon,  were  fulh'  up  to 
the  standard,  and  were  much  admired  by  all  who  entered  the  hall. 
Samuel  Hailwell  and  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  each  showed  a  large  co'- 
lection  of  ver}'  fine  specimens.  The  first  prizes  for  the  best  three 
varieties,  and  best  single  dishes,  were  all  won  by  Mr.  Cummings. 

The  display  of  Potatoes,  although  not  large,  was  unusuall3'  fine. 
The  specimens  shown  were  uniform  in  size,  smooth,  and  well  grown. 
The  whole  number  of  dishes  was  twenty-six,  prominent  among 
which  were  the  Pearly  Rose,  Snow  P'lake,  Early  Vermont,  Burbank's 
Seedling,  Pearly  Ohio,  and  Dunmore's  Seedling.  The  prize  for  the 
best  collection  of  new  seedlings  was  not  awarded,  none  being 
exhibited. 

The  Squash  familj-  was  also  well  represented  at  this  exhibition. 
The  specimens  of  the  different  varieties  showed  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  desired  standard  of  excellence  than  has  been  the  case  at 
any  former  show 

Cauliflowers  were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  at  this  exhibition, 
although  some  excellent  specimens  were  shown  later  in  the  season. 
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We  are  indebted  to  I.  P.  Dickinson,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
for  the  best  collection  of  Watermelons  ever  seen  in  our  hall. 
They  were  noble  specimens,  weighing  upwards  of  fifty  pounds  each, 
and  were  much  admired.  Mr.  Dickinson  swept  the  board,  taking 
all  the  prizes,  first,  second,  and  third,  and  would  have  taken  a 
fourth,  had  one  been  oflfered.  Greenflesh  melons,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  were  not  up  to  the  average ;  most  of  the 
specimens  were  small,  somewhat  spotted,  and  not  equal  to  those 
seen  at  the  weekl}-  exhibitions  during  the  month  of  August. 

Before  concluding  our  report  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
contributors  to,  important  changes  in  the  Schedule  of  Prizes 
for  1879.  It  will  be  noticed,  on  referring  to  the  Schedule, 
that  U  has  been  found  necessary'  to  make  a  still  further  reduction 
in  the  amount  appropriated  for  prizes  and  gratyities,  in  this  depart- 
ment, for  the  coming  ^ear.  Also,  that  the  number  of  prize  ex- 
hibitions has  beeti  reduced  to  five ;  the  first  in  March,  the  second 
and  third  in  June,  the  fourth  —  the  Annual  Exhibition  —  in 
September,  and  the  fifth  in  November.  The  amount  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  this  Committee  is  $500,  which  sum  has  been 
divided  in  such  manner  as  to  make  each  of  these  exhibitions  as 
fUll  and  'interesting  as  possible.  The  prize  list  for  the  Annual 
Exhibition  in  September  remains  much  the  same  as  this  year. 
One  hundred  dollars  of  the  appropriation  is  reserved,  to  be  awarded 
in  gratuities  for  such  worthy  objects  as  may  be  exhibited  during 
the  interval  from  June  to  September,  when  no  prizes  are  offered. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  con- 
tributors during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the  two  previous 
years.  In  1876  premiums  and  gratuities  were  awarded  to  sixty- 
seven  different  persons ;  in  1877  to  sixty-two,  and  in  1878  to  filty- 
four. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  Prizes  and  Gratuities  the 

past  year,  was  $750  00 

Awarded  in  Prizes,  $503  00 

Awarded  in  Gratuities,  167  00 


Total  amount  of  awards,  670  00 


Balance  unexpended,  $80  00 
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The  annexed  list  shows  the  Prizes  and  Gratnities  awarded  by 
your  Committee  daring  the  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfhlly  submitted. 

C.  N.  Brackett, 

Walter  Russell, 

George  W.  Pierce,     CommUtee 

John  Fillebbown,      ^      on 

JosiAH  Crosby,  Vegetables. 

Anthony  Hatch, 

Samuel  Hartwell, 
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Januart  19. 
Gratuity :  — 
George  F.  Stone,  Lettuce  and  Dandelions, $1  00 

Januabt  2Q, 
Gratuity :  — 

John  B.  Moore,  Lettuce, 1  00 

Febbuart  2. 
Gratuity :  — 

J.  B.  Moore,  Lettuce, 1  00 

February  9. 
Gratuity :  — 

J.  B.  Moore,  Lettuce, 1  00 

February  16. 
Gratuity :  — 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Cucumbers  and  Rhubarb,  .        .  2  X)0 

Febbuart  23. 
Gratuities :  — 

J.  H.  Bell,  collection, 2  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  Lettuce, 1  00 

March  2. 
Ch-atuities :  — 

J.  B.  Moore,  Lettuce, 1  00 

George  HUl,        "               1  00 

C.  H.  Brackett,  Rhubarb  and  Cucumben, 2  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  collection, 2  00 

C.  B.  Gardiner,  Mushrooms, 1  00 

Marcs  9. 
Gratuity :  — 

Josiah  Crosby,  collection, 2  00 
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Mabch  16. 
Gratuity :  — 

Walter  Russell,  collection, 


$2  00 


AZALEA    EXHIBITION. 

April  6. 

Cucumbers.  —  Pair  of  White  Spine,  C.  H.  Brackett, 
Lettuce.  —  Four  heads  of  Tennisball,  George  F.  Stone,  . 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 

Third,  Charles  Garfield, 

Ravishes.  —  Four  bunches  of  Turnip  Rooted,  J.  H.  Bell, 
Rhubarb. — Twelve  stalks,  J.  H.  Bell,  .  .  .  . 
Parsley. — Two  quarts,  "  ... 

Mushrooms.  —  Twenty-four  specimens,  C.  B.  Gardiner,  , 

Gratuity :  — 
A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Artichokes, 


8  00 
3  00 

2  00 
I  00 

3  00 
3  00 
8  00 
3  00 


1  00 


Gratuity :  — 
Charles  Garfield,  Lettuce,  . 


April  20. 


1  00 


Gratuities :  — 
M.  W.  Chadboume,  Rhubarb, 
George  Dorr,  ** 


April  27. 


2  00 
I  00 


Gratuities :  — 
A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Artichokes, 
J.  B.  Moore,  Asparagus,     . 
Charles  Garfield,  Lettuce, 


Mat  4. 


1  00 

2  00 
I  00 


Mat  11. 

Gratuities :  — 

J.  B.  Moore,  Asparagus,     .... 
Samuel  Hartwell,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb, 


2  00 
2  00 


Gratuities :  — 
Walter  Russell,  Radishes,  . 
Samuel  Hartwell,  collection, 
George  F.  Stone,  Lettuce, 


Mat  25. 


1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
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JUNB    1. 

Asparagus.  —  Four  bunches,  J.  B.  Moore, $3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  L.  W.  Weston, i  00 

Cucumbers.  —  Pair,  Josiah  Crosby, 3  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Bell, 2  00 

Rhubarb. — Twelve  stalks,  J.  C.  Hovey,  Monarch,  .         .        .        ,  3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Victoria,     .        .        .         ...        .  2  00 

Third,  A.  D.  Capen,  Linnaeus,     .         ...         .        .        .  1  00 

Radishes. — Four  bunches  of  Long  Scarlet,  Josiah  Crosby,       .        .  3  00 

Lettuce. — Four  heads,  J.  B.  Moore, 3  00 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 2  00 

Third,  George  F.  Stone,       ........  1  00 

Carrots. — Twelve,  Josiah  Crosby, 3  00 

Beets.  — Twelve,  J.  Crosby, 3  00 

Gratuity :  — 

C.  H.  Brackett,  Tomatoes, 1  00 

June  15. 
Gratuities:  — 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  collection  of  Peas, 2  .00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Peas, 1  00 

June  19. 
Gratuities :  — 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  three  varieties  of  Peas 2  00 

W.  C.  Child,  collection  of                          " 2  00 

Samuel  G.  Stone,  Kentish  Invicta            ** 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Caractacus                    **           v       •         •         •         •  1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  Carter's  First  Crop              ** 1  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  HilFs  Early                        *'           .         .         .         .         .  1  00 

C.  H.  Brackett,  White  Spine  Cucumbers,  .        .        .        .        .         .  1  00 

George  Hill,  Dewing's  Early  Beets, 1  00 

J.  B.  Moore,  Lettuce, 1  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  collection  of  seven  varieties  of  Vegetables,        .        .  6  00 


STRAWBERRY   SHOW. 
June  26. 

Peas.  —  One  peck,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Alpha,         .        .        .        .        3  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Bell,  Alpha, 2  00 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  William  First,  .        .        .        .         1  00 
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Bbsts.  —  Twelre  Turnip  Rooted,  George  Hill,  Dewing's,         .        .  $3  00 

Second,  Walter  Knssell,                                      «        .        .        .  2  00 

Egyptian,  J.  Crosby, 3  00 

Second,  George  Hill, 2  00 

Third,  Anthony  Hatch^ 1  00 

CucuMBEBS.— -Pair  of  White  Spine,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,         .        .  3  00 

Second,  George  Hill, 2  00 

Third,  Walter  Rnssell, 1  00 

Lbttuce.  —  Any  rariety,  George  Hill, 3  00 

Second,  Walter  Russell, 2  00 

Third,  Anthony  Hatch, 1  00 

Okions.  —  Twelre,  Josiah  Crosby, 8  00 

Cabbots.  —  Twelve  Intermediate,  J.  Crosby, 3  00 

Second,  Walter  Russell, 2  00 

GrcUuiiiet :  — 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  Early  Rose  Potatoes,  .        .        .        .        .        .  2  00 

C.  D.  Kingman,           a        u           u 1  00 

C.  H.  Brackett,  Tomatoes, 1  00 

Walter  Russell,  Cabbages  and  Radishes, 2  00 

Josiah  Crosby,          "          **    Carrots, 2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  Peas, 1  00 

June  29. 
Oratuity :  — 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  collection  of  Peas, 1  00 

July  6. 


Cbanbebrt  Beans.  —  One  peck,  Josiah  Crosby, 
Squashes.  — Four  Long  Warted  Summer,  J.  Crosby, 

Second,  George  Hill, 

Third,  Walter  Russell,         .... 
Peas.  —  One  peck,  J.  B.  Moore,  Carter's  Challenger, 

Second,  Walter  Russell,  Advancer, 

Third,  S.  G.  Stone,  " 

Onions.  —  Twelve,  J.  Crosby,     .... 
Potatoes.  —  One  peck,  S.  G.  Stone,  Early  Rose, 

Second,  G.  M.  Mellen,  " 

Cabbages.  —  Four,  Josiah  Crosby,  Henderson, 

Second,  George  Hill,  ** 

Third,  W.  Russell,  Wyman, 


3  00 
3  00 
2  00 

1  00 
8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
1  00 


Oratuity :  — 
M.  W.  Chadboume,  Potatoes, 


1  00 
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July  13. 

Potatoes.  —  One  peck,  M,  W.  Chadbourne,  Early  Rose,           .        .  ^3  00 

Second,  Horace  Partridge,                                  "                  .        .  2  00 

Oraiuities :  — 

Josiah  Crosby,  Cabbages, 2  00 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  Carter*8  Challenger  Peas, 1  00 

M.  W.  Chadboume,                                 "             .        .         ...        .  1  00 

Charles  Garfield,  Valentine  Beans, 1  00 

Samuel  G.  Stone,  Minnesota  Com, 2  00 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Lettuce, 1  00 

Jci.T  20. 

SwBET  Corn.  —  Twelve  ears,  8.  G.  Stone,  Early  Minnesota,    .  8  00 

Second.  S.  Hartwell,  Narragansett, 2  00 

Third,  S.  G.  Stone,  Crosby, I  00 

Squashes.  — Four  Marrow,  J.  Crosby, 8  00 

Cabbages.  —  Four  Drumhead,  J.  Crosby, 3  00 

Tomatoes. — Twelre,  George  W.  Pierce,  Emery,                      .        .  8  00 

Oraiuities :  — 

C.  D.  Kingman,  Gen.  Grant  Tomatoes, .     1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Wax  Beans, 1  00 

George  M.  Mellen,  «'        *« 1  00 

July  27. 

Tomatoes.  —  Twelve,  A.  D.  Capen, 3  00 

Sweet  Corn. — Twelve  ears,  J.  Crosby, 3  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 2  00 

Third,  S.  Hartwell, 1  00 

OraUtHies :  — 

G.  M.  Mellen,  Early  Rose  Potatoes, 1  00 

W.  H.  Spooner,  Golden  Butter  Beans, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Horticultural  Beans, 1  00 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cos  Lettuce, 1  00 

August  8. 

Sweet  Corn. — Twelve  ears,  Josiah  Crosby,     .        .        .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 2  00 

Third,  J.  H.  Bell, 1  00 

Squashes.  —  Four  Marrow,  Josiah  Crosby, 8  00 

Tomatoes.  —Twelve  Gen.  Grant,  J.  H.  Bell, 3  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett 2  00 

12 
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Boston  Market,  A.  D.  Capen, 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadboarne, 
Any  other  rariety,  Charles  Grarfield,  Trophy, 

Second,  J.  H.  Bell,  £mery, 

Graiuitiet :  — 
6.  M.  Mellen,  Com  and  Tomatoes,     . 
S.  G.  Stone,  Minnesota  Com,     .        .        .        . 
S.  Hartwell,  Crosby  ** 


August  10. 

£oo  Plaitts.  — Four  Large  Round  Parple,  John  B.  Moore, 
Gbxekflbsh  Melons.  —  Four,  George  Hill, 
MusKMELONS. — Four,  J.  H.  Bell, 

Oratuities : 
Samuel  G.  Stone,  Stowell's  Erergreen  Com,     . 

John  Cummings,  Tomatoes, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  **  

S.  Hartwell,  Potatoes  and  Com, 

M.  W.  Chadbourae,  Tomatoes  and  Com,   .... 
Charles  Garfield,  "  "".... 


August  17. 

Grbenflesh  MpLOHS.  —  Four,  Warren  Heustis, 

Second,  Walter  Russell, 

Third,  George  Hill, 

MusKMELON 8.  —  Four,  J.  H.  Bell, 

Second,  Greorge  Hill, 

Egg  Plakts. — Four  Large  Hoiin.d  Purple,  J.  B.  Moore, 

Second,  Walter  Russell, 

Third,  Josiah  Crosby, 

OratuiUes :  — 
George  M.  Mellen,  Tomatoes,     . 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  " 

Charles  Garfield,  <* 

Josiah  Crosby,  Greenfiesh  Melons, 
Samuel  Hartwell,  Muskmelons, 

Burr's  Cora,   . 
C.  E.  Grant,  Lima  Beans  and  Com, 
C.  N.  Brackett,  Squash  Peppers, 
B.  K.  Bliss,  Asparagus, 

August  24, 

Beans.  — Two  quarts  Large  Lima,  B.  G.  Smith, 
Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  .... 
Third,  C.  E.  Grant 


fS  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


8  00 
3  00 
3  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


1  00 


3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


8  00 
2  00 
\  00 
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Prppkbs.  —  Twelre,  C.  N.  Brackett, 
Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 
Third,  James  Bard,      .... 

Oratuiiies :  — 
J.  B.  Moore,  coUectioxi,      .... 
A.  D.  Capen,  collection  of  Tomatoes, 
J.  Cummings,  Corn  and  Tomatoes,    . 
C.  E.  Grant,      "        "  **  .         . 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  collection  of  Beans, 
C.  M.  Atkinson,  Champion  of  England  Peas, 
S.  Hartwell,  Muskmelons, 
S.  G.  Stone,  Lima  Beans,  .... 


August  81. 

Watbrmblohs.  —  Pair,  S.  Hartwell,  Mountain  Sprout, 

Second,  J.  H.  Bell,  Black  Spanish,     . 

Third,  S.  Hartwell,  Mountain  Sweet, 
Grbbnflbsh  Melons.  —  Four,  J.  B.  Moore, 

Second,  J.  H.  Bell,      .... 

Third,  Warren  Heustis, 

Oraiuitiea :  — 
Josiah  Crosby,  Celery,        .... 
W.  C.  Child,  Lima  Beans, 
C.  £.  Grant,  Cocoanut  Squashes, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  collection  of  Beans, 
John  Cummings,  collection, 
Samuel  Hartwell,         **  ... 

J.  B.  Moore,  "  ... 


SbptbmBbb  7. 

Celbrt.  — Four  roots,  Josiah  Crosby, 
Salsift.  — Twelve,  Walter  Russell,  . 

Second,  John  Cummings,    . 
Cauliflowbrs. — Four,  John  Cummings, 

Ch-atuittes :  — 
J.  B.  Moore,  Greenflesh  Melons, 
G.  M.  Mellen,  Squashes,    .... 
D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  Tomatoes, 

C.  Terry,  Potatoes, 

Samuel  G.  Stone,  Lima  Beans,  . 

Samuel  Hartwell,  '<  ... 

Charles  Garfield,  collection, 

J.  Cummings,  *'  ... 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  "  ... 

A.  D.  Capen,  *•  ... 


13  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

S  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

8  00 

2  00 

3  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 


Sbptembeb  17,  18,  19,  and  20. 

Beets.— Turnip  Rooted,  George  F.  Stone, $3  00 

Second,  Walter  Russell, 2  00 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 1  00 

Carrots. — Long  Orange,  Walter  Russell, 3  00 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 2(0 

Third,  John  Cummings, 1  CO 

Intermediate,  Walter  Russell, 3  00 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 2  00 

Third,  John  Cummings, 1  00 

Corn.  —  Sweet,  James  Comley, 3  00 

Second,  John  Cummings, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 1  00 

Field  Corn,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 3  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  J.  B.  Tilley, 1  00 

Cauliflowers.  —  Four,  John  Cummings, 4  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Moore, 3  00 

Celery. — Four  roots,  Josiah  Crosby, 4  00 

Second,  Walter  Russell, 3  00 

Tomatoes.  —  Three  varieties,  J.  Cummings,     •    ,    •        •                 •  4  00 

Second,  J.  Cummings, 3  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Arlington,  J.  Cummings, 2  00 

Second,  S.  Hartwell, 1  00 

Boston  Market,  J.  Cummings, 2  00 

Second,  S.  Hartwell, 1  00 

Emery,  J.  Cummings, 2  00 

Second,  S.  Hartwell,  .         . 1  00 

Gen.  Grant,  J.  Cummings, 2  00 

Second,  8.  Hartwell, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  J.  Cummings,  Paragon, 2  00 

Second,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Paragon, 1  00 

Okra.  — Twenty-four,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 2  00 

Marttnias.— Twenty-four,  G.  W.  Pierce, 2  00 

Second,  Anthony  Hatch, 1  00 

Cranberries.  —  Half-peck,  0.  M.  Holmes, 3  00 

Greenflesh  Melons. — Four,  J.  H.  Bell, 3  00 

Second,  Edward  Sumner, 2  00 

Third,  S.  Hartwell, 1  00 

Watermelons. — Pair,  I.  P.  Dickinson,  Excelsior,           .                 .  3  00 

Second,                       "              **           Gypsy,       .        .         .         .  2  00 

Third,                         "              "          Black  Spanish,          .  1  00 
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Beans.— Large  Lima,  B.  G.  Smith, $3  00 

Second,  M.  H.  Merriam, 2  00 

Third,  S.  Hartwell, 1  00 

Fassnips. — Long,  W.  A.  Crafts, 3  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadhourne,       .         .         .         .         .         .        .  2  00 

Third,  John  L.  De  Wolf, 1  00 

Potatoes.  —  Four  varieties,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,    .        .        .        .  4  00 

Second,  John  Cummings, 3  00 

Early  Rose,  J.  L.  De  Wolf, 8  00 

Second,  J.  Cummings, 2  00 

Third,  J.  B.  Moore, 1  00 

Snow  Flake,  Walter  Russell,           .         ,        .         .         .         .         .  3  00 

Second,  J.  L.  De  Wolf, 2  00 

Third,  J.  Cummings, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  King  of  the  Earlies,         .  8  00 

Second,  W.  Russell,  Early  Vermont,           2  00 

Third,  J.  Cummings,  Eureka, 1  00 

Salsify.  —  Twelve,  W.  A.  Crafts, 3  00 

Second,  J.  L.  De  Wolf, 2  00 

Third,  Walter  Russell, 1  00 

Squashes.  —  Canada,  C.  E.  Calder,  / 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard 2  00 

Third,  W.  A.  Crafts, 1  00 

Hubbard,  George  Hill, 4  00 

Second,  Walter  Russell, 3  00 

Third,  J.  Cummings, 2  00 

Marblehead,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 4  00 

Second,  George  Hill, .         .         .  3  OO 

Third,  John  Cummings, 2  00 

Marrow,  George  Hill, 4  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Calder, 3  00 

Third,  J.  Cummings,           .        ; 2  00 

Turban,  J.  Cummings, 4  00 

Second,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 3  00 

Third,  John  Sias,        .         .      ' 2  00 

Largest  and  best  Mammoth,  not  less  than  100  lbs.,  the  Society's 
Bronze  Medal,  to  Josiah  Newhall;  weight  of  specimen,  160 
lbs. 

Turnips. —Twelve,  S.  Hartwell, •     .        .  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard 2  00 

Swedish,  S.  Hartwell, 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 2  00 

Cabbages.  —  Drumhead,  J.  Cummings, 4  00 

Second,  Walter  Russell, 3  00 

Third,  J.  B.  TiUey, 2  00 

Red,  J.  Cummings, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 3  00 
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Saroy,  J.  Cummings, $4  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Tilley, 3  00 

Third,  Walter  Russell, 2  00 

HoBSBRADisH.  —  Six  Foots,  Walter  Russell, S  00 

Pbppehs.  —  Twenty-four,  C.  N.  Brackett, 3  00 

Second,  Walter  Russell, 2  00 

Third,  Josiah  Crosby, 1  00 

Onions. — Danvers  Yellow,  George  Hill, 8  00 

Second,  Walter  Russell, 2  00 

Third,  J.  Cummings, 1  00 

Red,  Walter  Russell, 8  00 

Second,  S.  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 1  00 

Portugal,  Josiah  Crosby, 8  00 

Ego  Plant.— Large  Purple,  Walter  Russell, 3  00 

Second,  George  W.  Pierce, 2  00 

Third,  J.  B.  Moore, 1  00 

Oraiuities :  — 

M.  H.  Merriam,  Cayenne  Peppers, 1  00 

James  Comley,           "            "            .  • 1  00 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Lima  Beans, 1  00 

Charles  Garfield,      '«        " 1  00 

J.  Gardiner,  Kidney  Beans, 1  00 

John  B.  Turner,  collection  of  Beans, 1  00 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  Lettuce, 1  00 

D.  R.  Beckford,  Jr.,  Tomatoes, 1  00 

G.  W.  Pierce,  collection  of  Tomatoes, 100 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Butman  Squashes, 1  00 

Lewis  Slack,  Canada                  **                 1  00 

Walter  Russell,  Parsley, 1  00 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  collection, 8  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                     **                   1  00 

J.  H.  Bell,                        "                  1  00 

Josiah  Newhall,                "                   1  00 

Julius  R.  Wakefield,  collection  of  GourcU, 1  00 

OCTOBES    5. 

Cauliflowers.  —  Four,  John  B.  Moore, 8  00 

Second,  John  Cummings,    .  ^ 2  00 

Third,  Walter  Russell, 1  00 

Celery. — Four  roots,  Walter  Russell, S  00 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 2  00 

Cabbages.  —  Drumhead,  J.  Cummings, 8  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 2  00 

Red,  John  Cummings, 8  00 

Savoy,  **            "             8  00 

Second,  Walter  Russell, 2  00 
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SAI.8IFT. — Twelve,  Walter  Russell, $8  00 

Second,  F.  B.  Hayes, 2  00 

HoRSBRADiSH.  —  Six  roots,  Walter  Russell, 3  00 

OrcUuities :  — 

F.  B.  Hayes,  Mushrooms, 1  00 

C.  E.  Calder,  Lettuce 1  00 

C.  £.  Grant,  collection, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Tomatoes, 1  00 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Lima  Beans, 1  00 

Samuel  G.  Stone,          <«         <« 1  00 

October  19. 
Oraiuiitet :  — 

Josiah  Crosby,  Celery, 1  00 

F.  B.  Hayes,  Mushrooms, 1  00 

October  26. 
Graiuiiy :  — 

Samuel  G.  Stone,  Lima  Beans, 1  00 

November  9. 
Oraiuiiies :  — 

C.  £.  Grant,  collection, ,  1  00 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Artichokes, 1  00 

F.  B.  Hayes,  Mushrooms,          ........  1  00 


REPORT 


COMMITTEE    ON    GARDENS, 


FOB   THE   YEAR   1878. 


By  JOSEPH  H.   WOODFORD,  Chairman. 


Your  Committee  have  been  fortunate  this  year  in  receiving  invita- 
tions to  inspect  two  estates  not  entered  for  prizes.  The  first  visit 
was  on  the  24th  of  May,  to  C.  S.  Salient's,  at  Brookline.  This 
estate  consists  of  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  situated  in 
the  most  delightM  part  of  the  town.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
is  undulating,  and  its  natural  advantages  have  been  judiciously 
utilized  by  the  tastefhl  grouping  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 
American  and  foreign  evei^eens,  and  choice  Chinese  and  Japan 
shrubs  and  trees  are  to  be  seen  in  profusion,  giving  an  air  of 
refined  taste  to  the  whole  estate.  Choice  azaleas,  rhododendrons, 
and  palms,  resplendent  with  bloom  and  fine  foliage,  were  elegantly 
arranged  under  a  huge  tent,  and  proved  wonderfullj^  attractive, 
probably  more  so  than  usual,  to  the  thousands  of  people  who 
annually  visit  this  beautiful  estate.  The  Fernery,  and  arrange- 
ment of  plants  in  it,  caused  many  exclamations  of  pleasure  and 
delight.  Groupings  of  echeverias  and  agaves  were  also  much 
admired.  In  fact,  the  whole  place  presented  an  appearance  of 
great  study,  and  the  successful  combination  of  natural  advantages 
with  skilled  art  in  the  management  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  lajing 
out  of  the  grounds.  Mr.  Sai-gent,  in  the  largeness  of  his  heart, 
annually  throws  his  grounds  open  to  the  public ;  and  multitudes 
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avail  themselves  of  his  generous  hospitality,  and  will  forever  bless 
his  name  for  giving  them  days  of  restfbl  pleasure  amid  the  beauties 
he  has  culled  from  every  clime. 

To  Mr.  Sargent  your  Committee  are  much  indebted,  and  beg  to 
thank  him  most  heartily  for  the  noble  example  he  maintains  from 
year  to  year  for  others  to  emulate,  and  for  the  joy  he  dispenses 
broadcast  to  the  many  visitors  who  annually  appreciate  such 
generosity  and  hospitality. 

The  second  visit  was  made  on  the  22d  of  June,  to  the  ^^  Hermi- 
tage," the  delightftil  residence  of  William  Gray,  Jr.,  the  Pi*esident 
of  our  Society.  The  weather  was  decidedly  cold  and  rainy,  yet 
there  was  a  goodly  gathering  of  the  veterans  of  the  Society  on  this 
occasion,  and  a  cordial  welcome  was  extended  to  us  as  we  entered 
Mr.  Gray's  hospitable  mansion.  A  good  fire  of  hickory  logs  was 
burning  on  the  hearth,  and  boxes  of  elegant  roses  adorned  the 
reception  room.  After  the  company  had  been  regaled  with  a 
bountiful  collation,  the  rain  ceased,  and  an  inspection  of  the  estate 
began.  The  naturally  undulating  surface  of  the  ground  had  been 
made  more  beautiAil  by  careful  tilth,  and  the  judicious  grouping  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  whole  surface  of  the  estate  not  covered  by 
trees,  or  under  cultivation,  was  a  close  shaven  lawn,  in  excellent 
condition,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  rich  green  carpet, 
not  only  to  the  eye  but  to  the  feet. 

Rhododendrons,  and  other  choice  foreign  and  American  ever- 
greens, were  planted  with  good  taste,  and  the  grouping  of  tropical 
and  native  shrubery  and  trees  was  verj'  skilfull}'  done.  A  spacious 
tent,  which  is  to  remain  a  permanent  fixture,  covered  a  very 
pretty  tropical  garden  of  palms  and  ferns,  grouped  in  the  happiest 
manner. 

The  rose  garden  presented  a  remarkably  vigorous  growth  of  the 
finest  imported  plants,  some  of  them  showing  blooms  exceeding 
five  inches  in  diameter. 

On  the  whole  the  estate  presented  a  well  kept  and  splendid 
appearance,*  and  is  just  such  a  place  as  gentlemen  of  refined  taste 
delight  in  occupying. 

On  the  23d  day  of  Juh'  your  Committee  visited  the  garden  of 
William  Doran  &  Son,  at  Brookline,  which  was  entered  in  compe- 
tition, as  a  Garden  of  Small  Fruits.     This  garden  consists  of  two 
acres  of  land,  which  has  been  brought  under  cultivation  by  great 
13 
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toil  and  perseverance  by  the  present  proprietor,  and  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits. 

The  different  kinds  of  strawberries  grown  were  Downer's  Seed- 
ling, Lad}'  of  the  Lake,  Kentucky,  Wilson,  Col.  Cheney,  and 
Jucunda,  and  about  1700  quarts  are  annually  marketed. 

The  currants  were  of  the  following  kinds :  Versailles,  Datch, 
Cherry,  and  Champagne;  and  the  crop  was  estimated  at  2500 
quarts.  The  cultivation  was  such  as  to  prolong  the  crop,  thereby 
realizing  better  prices  than  could  be  obtained  during  the  height  of 
the  season. 

The  raspberries  consisted  of  Antwerp,  Franconia,  and  Highland 
Hardy.  The  crop  was  being  marketed  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and 
would  amount  to  about  1200  quarts. 

The  grapes  under  cultivation  were  Concord,  and  Doran's  Seedling, 
both  promising  good  crops.  The  usual  quantity  marketed  is  about 
1000  pounds. 

Mr.  Doran  assured  the  Committee  that  the  labor  of  fitting  the 
ground  for  planting,  and  of  planting  and  cultivation,  had  all  been 
performed  by  himself  and  family,  and  that  he  is  now  receiving  the 
reward  of  his  labor  in  a  comfortable  subsistence  from  the  product 
of  his  two  acres.  It  was  voted  to  award  him  a  gratuity  of  ten 
dollars,  as  a  slight  token  of  our  appi'eciation  of  his  perseverance 
and  success  in  small  fruit  gardening. 

On  Friday,  the  9th  of  August,  your  Committee,  together  with 
other  gentlemen,  members  of  our  Societ}',  paid  a  second  visit  to 
the  large  estate  of  Francis  B.  Hayes,  at  Lexington,  which  was  last 
year  entered  for  the  Hunnewell  Triennial  Premium.  The  day 
proved  very  boisterous  and  rainy,  deterring  a  good  many  of  the  . 
veterans  in  horticulture  from  venturing  out ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  more  than  thirty  members  responded 
to  Mr.  Ha3'es*  kind  invitation,  and  were  amply  repaid  for  so  doing. 
While  we  were  going  over  the  place,  and  had  ascended  to  the  top  of 
Granny's  Hill,  which  was  full}'  half  a  mile  from  any  shelter,  a  most 
terrific  storm  of  rain  and  hail  burst  upon  us,  completfel}'  putting  a 
damper  on  our  spirits  for  the  time  being,  and"  making  our  walk 
around  the  fai-m  not  veiy  agreeable.  W^hen  the  storm  ceased,  we 
resumed  our  inspection,  freely  commenting  upon  the  beauties  of 
the  place,  and  discussing  the  various  improvements  in  contempla- 
tion ;  after  which  we  all  again  gathered  at  the  mansion,  where  we 
were  hospitably  entertained  before  leaving  to  take  the  ti-ain  for 
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Boston.  At  a  subsequent  visit  to  this  place  by  3'our  Chairman,  and 
another  member  of  the  Committee,  we  found  other  improvements 
going  forward  and  in  contemplation,  which  will  add,  when  com- 
pleted, new  beauties  to  this  grand  estate,  and  afford  greater 
pleasure  to  future  visitors.  Some  of  these  improvements  consisted 
in  the  removal  of  rhododendron  beds  to  better  locations,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  new  and  very  lai^e  plants ;  new  beds  of  azaleas  of  the 
best  kinds,  and  numerous  other  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
the  making  of  a  new  Tawn  southeast  of  the  mansion.  The  present 
aim  of  Mr.  Hayes  seems  to  be  the  accumulation  of  vast  quantities 
of  valuable  trees  and  shrubs,  with  which  he  will  in  time  make  his 
ample  grounds  even  more  beautifiil  than  now,  and  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  visitor.  The  flower  plats  and  borders  were  in  good 
condition,  and  the  whole  estate  showed  by  its  keeping  that  careful 
attention  was  being  bestowed  upon  it  by  a  gentleman  unsurpassed 
by  any  member  of  our  society  in  his  enthusiasm  for  horticulture. 
Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  it ! 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.   H.  WOODFORD,  Chairman. 


REPORT 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  WINDOW  GARDENING. 


Bt  Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  WOLCOTT,  Secretary. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  2d  of  March,  the 
following  communication  was  read  by  the  President :  — 

'^  The  undersigned,  interested  in  advancing  a  practical  taste  for 
horticulture,  especially  among  the  children  of  the  laboring  classes, 
desire  that  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  shall  offer 
prizes  for  Window  Gardening,  and  conduct  all  the  business  of 
advertising,  exhibiting,  and  awarding  prizes. 

RuFus  Ellis. 
Henrt  W.  Foote. 
C.  A.  Baktol." 

In  response  to  this  request,  a  special  committee,  consisting  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers,  with  Mrs.  U.  L. 
T.  Wolcott,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer,  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  object  sought.  The  first  meeting  of  this 
Committee  was  held  in  the  Libraiy  room,  on  Thursday,  March  7th, 
at  noon. 

Ignorance  as  to  the  best  methods  to  achieve  success  was  the  first 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  Committee ;  therefore  the  ladies  at 
whose  suggestion  the  request  had  been  made,  were  asked  to  attend 
and  more  flilly  explain  their  plans.  After  a  short  discussion  it 
was  decided  to  follow  the  course  the  experience  of  the  Society  had 
approved,  and  to  offer  prizes  and  gratuities  for  plants  gix>wn  in 
windows,  the  Society  not  to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  an}- 
expenditure  of  money.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  a  sub- committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.   Spooner,  Boss,  and  Hitchings,  with  Mrs. 
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"Wolcott,  was  chosen,  and  to  them  was  committed  the  work  of 
preparing  a  list  of  sach  plants  as  conld  be  grown  satisfactorily  in 
windows,  especially  those  which  would  not  require  a  large  share  of 
sunlight,  and  also  of  arranging  a  list  of  prizes  to  stimulate  a 
healthful  rivalry. 

The  second  obstacle  confronting  the  Committee  was  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  the  children  to  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  plants. 
The  third  was  the  lesser  one  of  obtaining  plants  for  distribution. 

To  meet  the  second  obstacle,  a  circular  was  issued  to  the  pastor  of 
every  church  in  the  city  proper,  and  the  outlying  wards.  In  these 
circulars  the  co-operation  of  the  pastor,  and  a  lady  connected  with 
the  Sunday  School,  was  requested.  An  informal  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  on  Tuesday,  April  2d,  was  attended  by  about  forty 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  discussed  the  plans  quite  fully.  At  this 
time  generous  offers  of  plants,  suitable  for  the  purpose,  were  made 
by  H.  Weld  Fuller,  and  Henry  Ross.  A  Schedule  of  prizes  to  be 
offered  was  published,  uniform  with  that  of  the  Society's  other 
prizes,  and  distributed  to  those  schools  which  had  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  a&  well  as  to  those  missionaries  who  were 
conversant  with  the  children  to  be  reached.  During  the  month  of 
June  but  few  plants  were  presented  for  gratuities.  On  each 
Saturdaj'  in  Jul}'  and  August,  plants  were  offered  by  the  children, 
and  after  a  few  gratuities  had  been  awarded  the  interest  became 
quite  general.  On  September  14th  the  Societjs  through  the  Com- 
mittee, opened  the  Lower  Hall  for  a  special  exhibition,  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  plants  were  brought  for  competition  according  to 
the  Schedule.  While  the  Committee  were  occupied  in  deciding  on 
the  merits  of  the  specimens,  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  not  as 
thrifty  as  those  that  usually  grace  the  tables,  the  criticisms  of 
the  passers  b}'  were,  in  a  few  instances,  unfavorable,  but  a  word  of 
explanation  as  to  the  raisers  was  accepted  pleasantly,  and  a 
Schedule,  which  contained  a  brief  statement  o'f  the  work,  was  carried 
away  to  be  conned  over  at  home. 

Those  who  have  watched  this  movement  from  the  first,  while 
cognizant  of  all  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  all  new 
departures,  have  been  encouraged  by  the  interest  manifested,  and 
the  good  results  shown.  Letters  from  several  gentlemen  and 
ladies  bear  testimony  to  the  happy  influences  already  noticed.  It 
may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  day  appointed  by  the  Committee 
for  their  final  show  was  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  day  for  the 
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re-opening  of  some  of  the  schools,  and,  therefore,  two,  at  least,  of 
our  large  mission  schools  were  not  represented,  the  pastor  and 
teachers  being  absent  from  the  city.  Of  the  city  schools,  that 
of  the  church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  G.  J.  Prescott  was 
always  well  represented. 

The  work  of  this  Committee  commenced  with  the  idea  of  interest- 
ing the  children  of  the  laboring  classes.  We  feel  sure  that  many 
children  of  a  larger  growth,  not  belonging  to  this  particular  class, 
will  confess  to  the  beneficial  influence.  The  touching  spectacle  of 
the  procession  of  little  children  bearing  their  plants  bo  proudly 
through  the  streets,  and  presenting  them  to  the  Committee,  carried 
its  blessing. 

In  reporting  the  financial  condition  of  the  treasury,  with  a  balance 
on  the  right  side,  we  hope  to  insure  for  another  year  that  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  friends  of  advancement,  which  will  furnish  a 
generous  allowance  of  money. 

The  amount  of  cash  received  by  the  Committee  was  $115  00 

Paid  for  printing  circulars,  schedules,  etc.,  14  00 
"  "  Advertisement  in  Boston  Herald,  10  00 
*'     "  Gratuities  and  Prizes,  81  28 


105  28 


Cash  on  hand,  $9  72 

A  list  of  the  prizes  and  gratuities  awarded  is  subjoined. 
Respectflilly  submitted, 

HENRIETTA  L.  T.  WOLCOTT, 

Secretary  of  the  CommiUee, 


PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


Juke  1. 
Gratmiy :  — 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Gymnogramme  sulphurea, 

,     ROSE  SHOW. 

June   19. 
Gratuity :  — 

D.  R.  Beckford,  four  variegated  Pelargoniums. 

JULT   13. 

Cut  Native  Flowers.  — First  prize,  best  collection,  toD.  R.  Beckford,  Jr. 
Second  prize,  to  E.  W.  Mitchell. 

July  20. 
Gratuities :  — 

Edward  Revaleon,  and  Sophia  Rouse,  Cut  Flowers,  grown  in  a  bay  window. 

July  27. 
Gratuities :  — 

Edward  Revaleon,  and  Sophia  Rouse,  Cut  Flowers. 

August  8. 
Gratuities :  — 

J.  Jewett,  Coleus;  E.  W.  Mitchell,  Torenia;  Sophia  Rouse,  Cut  Flowers. 

August  17. 
Gratuities :  — 

Maude  G.  Bartlett,  and  George  A.  Mitehell,  Fuchsias ;  W.  B.  Page,  Carna- 
tion ;  Annie  E.  Middleton,  Geranium ;  Mary  L.  Mackay,  Oxalis. 

August  24. 
Gratuities :  — 

William  Sweatman,  and  Lily  M.  Armstrong,  Geraniums;  Frank  Henkle, 
Augustus  Toop,  Helen  G.  Mackay,  W.  B.  Page,  John  J.  Schwenk,  and 
Dora  F.  Schwenk,  Zonale  Geraniums ;  Richard  Middleton,  Sweet  Scented 
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Geranium;  Minnie  Wayne,  and  Nellie  Mackaj,  Begonias;  Robert  W. 
Middleton,  Heliotrope;  S.  Toop,  Coleus;  Dorcas  Dorety,  Fuchsias; 
Martha  Page,  German  Ivy;  G.  W.  Page,  and  Frank  G.  Armstrong, 
Mesembryanthemums ;  C.  £.  Page,  Oxalis;  Augustus  Kendal,  Carna- 
tion ;  Henry  B.  Staples,  Cut  Flowers. 


August-  31. 
Oraiuities :  — 

Nellie  Benkett,  and  William  Moore,  Geraniums ;  Lizzie  Utz,  Joseph  Moore, 
and  Ella  Rcmick,  Zonale  Geraniums;  Mary  Middleton,  Altemanthera ; 
W.  H.  Middleton,  E.  Middleton,  and  E.  Mitchell,  Begonias;  Sarah  Tib- 
nam,  Kate  Middleton,  Mary  Williams,  £.  Page,  and  Anna  C  Billings, 
Fuchsias;  W.  Middleton,  Tradescantia ;  Robert  Tibnam,  Coleus;  Alice 
Tibnam,  and  Julia  Billings,  Achyranthes;  Mary  Libby,  Mesembryan- 
themums ;  Rosetta  Middleton,  and  George  Lunt,  Ivy. 


Septbmbbb  7. 
Oratuities :  — 

Addie  Moore,  Begonia ;  Stella  B.  Staples,  Marion  H.  Hawkins,  and  Grertrode 
Hawkins,  Pelargoniums ;  Henry  B.  Staples,  Coleus  and  Cut  Flowers. 


Septembeb   14. 

Sweet  Scented  Geranium.  —  Richard  Middleton ;  second,  William  Moore ; 

third,  George  E.  Armstrong. 
Bronze    Geranium. — Annie  E.   Middleton;    second,   William   Sweatman; 

third,  E.  W.  Mitchell. 
Zonale  Geranium.  —  Stella  J.  Pickett ;   second,  F.  Farley ;  third,  Carrie 

Sandberg. 
Hydrangea. — Nellie  F.  Meeker;  second,  Zillah  Lucas. 
Heliotrope.  —  Hattie  Chater ;    second,  William  Sweatman ;   third,  W.  M. 

Armstrong. 
Begonia.  —  Alfred  Westberg;   second,  Esther  Ottinger;  third,  A.  A.  Kea- 

nison. 
Coleus.  —  Charles  Stearns ;  second,  Sadie  Bowman ;  third,  Mrs.  Rogers. 
Tradescantia. — Jeanette  Ottinger;  second,  E.  W.  Mitchell. 
German  Ivt  (iSmecto).  — Philip  Utz;  second,  Emma  Ottinger;  third,  A.  A. 

Kennison. 
English  Ivt.  —  First,  second,  and  third  prizes  to  Downer  Kerosene  Oy  Co. 
Sempertitum.  —  A.  B.  Drake. 

Bridal  Rose  {Ruhus  roscBfoliiui).  — Third  prize,  E.  Staples. 
Fern.  —  Single  plant,  third  prize,  E.  Staples,  for  Atpidium  acrosiitkoides. 
Swebt  Alybsum.  ^  Second  prize,  H.  Staples. 
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Gratuities :  — 
Joseph  Moore,  Etta  A.  Stevens,  Mary  Libby,  H.  R.  Staples,  W.  B.  Page, 

Anna  Schlicht,  George  Dwyer,  and  H.  Staples,  Zonale  Geraniums. 
John  Schwenk,  Clara  E.   Barron,   Dora  Schwenk,  Sarah   Dunphy,   Esther 

Ottinger,  Mamie  Schlicht,  Groesinger,  Frank  Dyer,  Mrs.  H.  L. 

Macker,  Flora  Burbank,  Austin  A.  Stevenson,  Maggie  Reed,  John  H. 

Mace,  Emma  Bense,  Ella  Remick,  M.  Dame,  Frank  Marsden,  Emma 

Smith,  Frank  Henkle,  Augustus  Toop,  and  Graves,  Geraniums; 

E.  A.  Mudge,  and  Willie  J.  Mudge,   Heliotropes. 

William  Sweatman,  Ruth  Morriss,  Emma  F.  Smith,  Kate  Middleton,  S.  Toop, 

and  E.  Smith,  Begonias. 
A.  Wagner  and  R.-  Middleton,  Foliage  Begonias. 

William  Sweatman,  Kat«  Middleton,  Ellen  Nugent,  and  E.  Page,  Fuchsias. 
.  Mary  S.  Macker  and  C.  E.  Page,  Oxalis. 
Sadie  Bowman,  B.  Dunphy,  Etta  F.  Steams,  George  Middleton,  Mary  Macker, 

C.  Beeker,  S.  Toop,  H.  L.  Macker,  and  Ella  L.  Stevens,  Coleus. 
A.  E.   Shepard,  W.  Page,  Nellie  L.  Macker,  Alice  F.  Duke,  and  Maggie 

FoUis,  German  Ivies. 
Addie  Morriss,  Emma  Ottinger,  S.  E.  T.  (B.  Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Frank  Henkle, 

and  George  L.  Libby,  English  Ivies. 
Carrie  Gubert,  G.  W.  Page,  Mrs.  Rogers,  Julia  Ottinger,  Bennie  Sandberg, 

Frank  Armstrong,  and  E.  W.  Mitchell,  Mesembryanthemums. 

Moses  Sandberg, Groesinger,  and  Mrs.  Albert  Brown,  Centaureas. 

Theresa  Morriss  and  F.  Macker,  Bouvardias. 

Ella  E.  Barron  and  S.  Toop,  Salvias. 

A.    A.  Kennison  and  Sarah  Tibnam,  Jerusalem  Cherries  (Solanum  Pgtvdo- 

Gapsicum) . 
John  Dunlap,  Sempervivum ;  Ella  L.  Stevenson,  Stock ;  Rosetta  Middleton, 

Box  plants;   H.  Staples,  Wild  Flowers,   and  collection  of  pot  plants; 

Nellie  Macker,  Oleander;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Muzzey,   Melothria  pendula ;  R. 

Petremant,  Amaryllis;  Jeanette  Ottinger,  Periwinkle;  E.  W.  Mitchell, 

Peristrophe, 
14 


REPORT 

OF    THE 

Committee  of  Arrangements, 


FOB   THB    YEAB    1878. 


The  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report :  — 

The  weekly  exhibitions  during  the  past  year  have  been  of  great 
interest,  and,  in  point  of  excellence,  equal  to  any  the  Society  has 
ever  held  in  the  past.  They  were  fuU}^  attended,  not  only  by 
members,  but  by  large  numbers  of  the  public  generally. 

The  Annual  Rose  Show,  and  the  Exhibition  of  Strawberries, 
Cherries,  and  Early  Vegetables,  in  June,  were  quite  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  an}'  heretofore  held.  These  also  were  crowded  with 
visitors  who  expressed  much  satisfaction  with  the  exquisite  display 
of  rare  flowers,  and  the  choice  specimens  of  early  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.    These  exhibitions,  like  the  weekly  ones,  were  free. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  in  September,  was  every- 
thing that  could  be  wished.  Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
vegetables,  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers,  were  as  fine  as  of  anj^  ever 
exhibited,  and  afforded  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  not  only  to 
members  of  the  Societ}*,  but  to  many  of  the  public.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  halls  was  in  charge  of  sub-committees  appointed  from 
the  Committees  on  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  who  performed 
their  duties  most  acceptably  ;  in  fact,  nothing  was  left  undone  that 
it  was  thought  would  make  the  exhibition  successfril ;  it  was  well 
advertised,  and  very  fully  noticed  by  the  newspapers,  and  nothing 
was  omitted  whereby  we  could  obtain  a  large  attendance. 

When  we  hear  and  read  of  the  enthusiasm  and  financial  success 
attending  the  exhibitions  of  the  horticultural  societies  of  other 
cities,  we  can  but  feel  gratified,  knowing  as  we  do  that  the  germs 
of  most  of  them  grew  out  of  oui*  own  society,  and  that  they  were 
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formed  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  given  them  by  our  exhibitions. 
For  fifty  years  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has  been 
laboring  successfblly  to  create  a  love  and  taste  for  the  cultivation 
of  choice  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  and,  thus  far,  constant 
progress  has  been  made  in  their  cultivation,  and  our  annual  exhibi- 
tions have  increased  in  interest  from  year  to  year.  Not  only  has 
this  interest  been  felt  by  our  own  members,  but  the  public  have  also 
shared  in  it,  as  thousands  of  beautiful  gardens  throughout  the 
country  testify  by  the  great  improvement  of  their  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  by  the  display  of  a  vast  number  of  new  and  choice 
flowers.  The  taste  for  and  love  of  flowers,  and  the  cultivation  of 
choice  fruits  and  fine  vegetables,  has,  by  the  example  of  our  Society, 
been  extended  all  over  the  country.  We  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Society — a 
work  commenced  and  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  by  our  first 
members,  many,  indeed  most,  of  whom  have  passed  away,  but 
the  remembrance  of  whose  unwearied  perseverance  is  ever  present 
to  encourage  and  strengthen  us  to  prosecute  with  zealous  interest 
the  object  for  which  the  Society  was  founded. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  past  year  have  frilly  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  if  nature 
smiles  favorably  on  our  exertions,  that  this  year,  in  which  occurs 
our  fiftieth  anniversary,  will  be  of  increased  interest  to  all  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  Society  at  heart. 

The  record  of  the  various  meetings  of  the  Committee  would  fail  to 
be  of  especial  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  confined  as  they 
have  been  to  discussions  relative  to  the  best  means  of  arranging 
the  halls  and  the  various  contributions,  perfecting  the  details  con- 
cerning the  exhibitions,  and  endeavoring  to  make  them  prove 
interesting  to  the  members  and  the  public  at  large. 

CHAS.   H.   B.   BRECK,  aiairman. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMirrEE  ON  PUBLICATION  AND  DISCUSSION. 


The  work  of  the  year  appears  so  fully  in  the  published  Transac- 
tions, as  to  make  unnecessary  any  extended  report.  For  the 
accurate  and  excellent  digest  of  the  discussions^  as  well  as  the 
supervision  of  all  our  printed  reports,  the  society  is  largely  indebted 
to  our  Secretary. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  the  manuscript  of  the  fifty  years' 
history  of  the  Society  is  now  completed,  and  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  for  publication.  Your  Committee  have 
now  under  consideration  the  manner  and  the  time  of  publication. 
Although  no  definite  plan  has  been  decided  upon,  yet  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  that  the  volume,  which  will  make  about  four  hundred 
octavo  pages,  will  doubtless  be  issued  during  the  coming  year. 

The  number  of  essays  competing  for  prizes  has  been  unusually 
small  this  year;  hence,  we  shall  have  but  little  material  in  this 
form  to  present  at  our  meetings  for  discussion.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  more  desirable  that  our  members,  who  have  had  so  much 
experience  in  the  various  branches  of  our  art,  should  show  a  readi- 
ness to  contribute  their  observations  for  these  discussions.  Could 
we  but  bring  to  light  the  experiments  and  the  results  of  our  most 
successful  cultivators,  we  should  make  additions  to  horticultural 
knowledge  which  would  be  well  worthy  of  pennanent  record. 

A  prize  of  $25  has  been  awarded  to  J.  W.  Pierce,  of  West 
Millbur}',  Mass.,  for  an  Essay  upon  the  Culture  and  Marketing  of 
Apples,  with  special  reference  to  the  increased  difficulty  in  the 
profitable  production  of  that  fruit. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

W.  C.  Strong,  ^    CommiUee^on 

.  A.  B.  MuzzEY,  \  Publication  and 

E.  L.  Sturtevant,  j     Discussiim, 


Report  of  the   Secretary, 


FOB  THB  YTCAB  1878. 


The  work  in  this  department  is  so  similar  in  its  character  from 
year  to  year,  that  a  report  of  it  for  the  past  year  must  necessarily 
be  similar  to  those  of  previous  years.  The  usual  notes  have 
been  made  of  the  discussions,  after  which  the}^  have  been  written 
out  and  submitted  to  the  various  speakers  for  revision.  The 
reports,  and  other  matters  contained  in  the  Transactions,  have 
been  carefully  prepared  for  the  press,  and  superintended  while 
passing  through  it;  and  I  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  co- 
operate with  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion  in 
collecting  and  disseminating  such  information  as  would  be  for  the 
advancement  of  horticulture.  The  reports  of  the  weekly  and 
annual  exhibitions  have  been  prepared  for  publication  in  the  "  Bos- 
ton Evening  Transcript"  as  heretofore.  To  the  keeping  of  the 
former  records  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
there  has  this  year  been  added,  by  vote  of  the  Society,  a  record  of 
all  the  awards  made  by  the  Fruit,  Floiyer,  and  Vegetable  Committees. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  systematizing  the  distribution 
of  the  publications  of  the  Societj^,  and  keeping  an  exact  record  of 
every  copy  sent  out,  both  to  correspondents  and  immediate  mem- 
bers, which,  it  is  believed,  will  result  in  a  more  economical  per- 
formance of  this  work.  The  revision  of  the  lists  of  Honorary  and 
Corresponding  Members  has  been  cbntinued,  but  after  the  most 
diligent  inquiry,  and  very  extensive  correspondence  in  every  quarter 
where  it  seemed  probable  that  information  could  be  obtained,  there 
are  yet  more  than  twenty  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  of 
whom  onlj  the  names  are  known.  Probably  much  the  larger  part 
of  these  are  now  deceased,  but  until  this  is  certainly  known  it  seems 
hardly  proper  to  place  the  star  against  their  names.  I  would  here 
repeat  the  request  made  last  year  to  any  persons  who  m&y  receive 
our  publications,  to  communicate  information  for  the  correction  of 
these  lists,  or  of  the  lists  of  the  immediate  members  of  the  Society-. 
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Quite  as  many  specimens  of  fruit  have  been  presented  for  name 
as  usual,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Fruit  Conmiittee,  most  of  these 
have  been  placed  in  my  hands.  Owing  to  the  great  crop  of  apples, 
and  the  small  crop  of  pears,  the  proportion  of  apples  has  been 
unusually  large,  and,  as  the  number  of  varieties  of  apples  grown  is 
much  lai^er  than  that  of  pears,  and  they  have  been  less  studied 
here  than  pears,  the  queries  propounded  for  solution  have  been 
unusually  difficult,  but  every  exertion  has  been  made  to  answer 
them. 

The  History  of  the  Society,  which  was  last  year  announced  as 
completed  to  the  close  of  the  year  1874,  has  been  continued  as  far 
as  possible,  until  the  reports  for  the  present  year  of  the  various 
officers  and  committees  are  received. 

The  miscellaneous  calls  for  information  have  not  been  less  in 
number  than  usual,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  particularize  them  I 
can  only  say  that  they  have  in  every  case  been  answered  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  and  have,  in  the  aggregate,  occupied  no  inconsidera- 
ble portion  of  time. 

ROBERT  MANNING,  SecrOary. 


REPORT 

OF   THB 

LIBRARY    COMMITTEE, 


FOB    THB    YEAB    1878. 


Your  Committee  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  the  library  during  the  past  year : 

The  Society's  appropriation  has  been  expended  wholly  for 
periodicals  and  binding,  and  the  income  of  the  Stickney  Fund  has 
been  used,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  loan,  in  the  purchase  of 
books  exclusively.  A  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  purchased 
and  presented  accompanies  this  report. 

Although  a  larger  sum  could  have  been  used  to  advantage  for  the 
purchase  of  periodicals,  as  the  income  of  the  Stickney  Fund  is 
limited  to  the  purchase  of  standard  works,  the  amount  of  the 
Society's  appropriation  has  been  found  sufficient,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  similar  appropriation  will  be  made  for  the  ensuing  year.  We 
would,  however,  add  that  there  are  a  number  of  valuable  periodicals 
which  it  would  be  well  for  the  Society  to  have,  and  we  tnist  that 
with  returning  prosperit}'  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  library 
will  be  increased. 

All  of  the  most  useful  works  on  botany  and  horticulture, 
published  during  the  year,  have  been  added  to  the  library,  and  our 
sets  of  bound  periodicals  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  completed 
b}'  the  purchase  of  missing  volumes.  Of  late  jears  considerable 
attention  has  been  turned  to  the  importance  of  preserving  and 
extending  American  fore  ^ts,  already  almost  exterminated  in  many 
pai-ts  of  the  country,  and  to  the  care  and  study  of  forest  trees.  It 
is  doubtful  if  anj'  branch  of  rural  improvement  now  occupies  more 
generally  the  public  mind  than  the  science  of  forestry,  or  offers  in 
all  its  branches  a  better  field  for  careful  study  and  investigation. 
Your  Committee  have  endeavored  to  procure   as  many  works  as 
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possible,  in  all  languages,  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  onr  library 
already  possesses  the  most  important  collection  of  such  works  in 
this  country.  There  are  many  books  of  this  class  too  rare  and 
valuable  for  private  libraries,  and  your  Committee  have  procured 
such  works  when  possible,  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  many 
who  could  not  obtain  them  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  Society's  regulation  providing  that  a 
bulletin  shall  be  posted  in  the  Library  Room,  giving  the  titles  of 
the  new  books  as  they  are  added,  should  be  complied  with,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  within  a  few  years,  the  Society  will  be  able  to  publish  a 
new  Catalogue,  or  a  supplement  to  the  present  one. 

The  want  of  additional  shelf  room  is  more  seriously  felt  each 
year,  and  it  will  soon  become  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  Society 
to  consider  the  extension  of  the  library  accommodations. 

In  this  connection,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
careftilly  preserving,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  at  all 
times  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  the  numerous 
valuable  pamphlets,  and  other  occasional  publications  on  rural 
matters  which  could  be  easily  procured  by  gift  or  purchase,  and 
which,  if  properly  cared  for,  would  form  one  of  the  most  valuable 
departments  of  the  library.  Such  publications  your  Committee 
have  not  endeavored  to  procure,  as  no  provision  for  their  bare  has 
ever  been  made,  it  having  been  the  custom  of  those  directly  in 
charge  of  the  library  to  dispose  of  such  pamphlets  and  journals  as 
seemed  of  little  value  to  them,  to  other  societies,  on  the  plea  of 
want  of  acconmiodalion.  It  is  very  desirable  that  every  journal 
relating  to  horticulture  or  agriculture,  and  every  pamphlet  and 
catalogue  sent  to  the  Society,  should  be  carefully  preserved  and 
bouud,  and  thus  made  accessible  for  future  examination  and  study. 

Your  Committee  also  consider  it  their  duty  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  to  the  uses  for  which  their  Library  Rooms  are 
employeii ;  nse»  which  render  them  unfit  places  for  quiet  reading  or 
study.  "While  the  proprietj-  of  leasing  the  Society's  halls  is  not 
disputeii,  it  is  submitted  that  the  rooms  containing  one  of  the  most 
valuable  horticultural  and  botanical  libraries  in  the  world,  should 
not  be  turned  into  a  general  headquarters  for  the  managers  of  the 
miscellaneous  exhibitions  which  visit  Boston,  and  who,  by  their 
loud  conversation  and  passing  to  and  fro,  cause  a  confusion  which 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  which 
e8j)ecially  interferes  with  the  legitimate  uses  of  the  library. 
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The  fern  case  presented  by  Mr.  Davenport  had  become  much 
overcrowded  bj  the  numerous  specimens  added  by  that  gentleman, 
and  a  new  one  has  been  made  under  his  kind  supervision,  giving 
ample  accommodation  for  future  additions,  besides  much  improving 
the  appearance  of  the  room.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that 
those  most  capable  of  judging,  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  complete  collections  of  North  American  ferns  in 
existence,  and  the  Society  is  very  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a 
treasure. 

As  all  the  library  bills  will  not  have  been  paid  until  the  close  of 
this  year,  the  exact  amounts  expended  by  your  Committee  will 
appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

For  the  Committee, 

WALDO  O.   ROSS,   Chairman. 

LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS. 
Books  Purchased. 

Decandolle,    A.    et    C.      Monographiae    Phanerogamanim,    etc.     Vol.    1., 

Sniilacefle,  Rcstiaceae,  Meliaceae.    9  plates.    Large  8vo.    Paris  :  1878. 
Watson,  Sereno.     Bibliographical  Index  to  North  American  Botany.    Part.  1, 

PolypetalsB.     8vo.     Washington :    1878. 
Elwes,  Henry  John^F.  L.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.     A  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Lilium. 

Illustrated  by  W.  H.  Fitch,  F.  L.  S.     Parts  l^.     Folio.     32  colored 

plates.     London:  1877. 
Chat^,  £.  Fils.     Le  Canna.     16mo.     Paris  :  no  date. 
Bradley,   Richard,  F.  R.  S.     History  of  Succulent  Plants.     Small  4to.     60 

plates.     London:  1716. 
Bentley,  Robert,  F.  L.  S.,  and  Henry  Trimen,  M.  B.,  F.  L.  S.    Medicinal 

Plants.    Parts  19-36,  in  continuation.    8vo.  colored  plates.    London : 

1877,  78. 
Gray,  Asa,  LL.  D.     Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America.     Garoopetalae  after 

Compositae.     Vol.  2.     Part  I.     Large  8vo.     New  %'ork :  1878. 
Flora  Danica.     Fasciculus  XLIX.     Folio.     Plates  2881-2940.     Copenhagen : 

1877. 
Oliver,  Daniel,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.     Flora  of  Tropical  Africa.     Vol.  3.     Um- 

belliferae  to  Ebenaceae.     8vo.     London  :  1877. 
Baker,  J.  G.,  F.  L.  S.'  Flora  of  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles.   8vo.  London  : 

1877. 
Bentham,  G.    Flora  Australiensis.    Vols.  5,  6,  and  7.    Myoporinese  to  Filices. 

8vo.     London:  1870-78. 
Cr6pin,  Francois.     Guide  du  Botanists  pn  Belgique.     12mo.     Paris  :  1878. 
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Lavall^e,  Alph.     Arboretum    Segrecianiiin.      £niim6nition  det  Arbres  ei 

Arbrisseaux,  cnltiv^s  a  Segrez.    8to.    Paris :  1877. 
Gordon,  George,  A.  L.  S.    The  Pinetum.    2d  Edition.    8to.   London :  1875. 
Brown,  James,  LL.  D.    The  Forester ;  or  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Plant- 

ing,  Bearing,  and  General  Management  of  Forest  Trees.    4th  edition. 

Thick  8to.     187  wood-cuts.     London  and  Edinburgh :  1871. 
Lasiett,  Thomas.    Timber  and  Timber  Trees,  Native  and  Foreign.     Small 

8yo.    84  wood-cuts.    London :  1875. 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society's  Transactions.    Vols.  1-12.    8yo.    Many  plates. 

Edinburgh:  1844-1876. 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions.    4th  series.    Vols.  1-9. 

8to.    Edinburgh,   1866-77.     [Continuation  of  the  Prize  Essays  of 

the  Highland  Society.] 
Country  Gentleman.    Vols.  1-14.    4to.    Albany,  1853-^9. 
American  Agriculturist    Vols.  1-8,  10.    9  vols.  8to.     12-14, 16, 17.    5  toIb. 

4to.    New  York,  1842-58. 
Gardener's  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette.     1855,  '56,  '57,  '59.    4  toIs. 

Folio.    London. 
Williamson,  John.    Ferns  of  Kentucky.    Small  8to.    66  plates,  with  wood- 
cuts.   Louisville:  1878. 
Smith,  John,  A.  L.  S.     Historia  Filicum.     Small  8to.     80  lithographic  plates. 

London:  1875. 
Robinson,  John.     Ferns  in  Their  Homes  and  Ours.     Small  8to.     22  plates. 

Salem,  1878. 
Waring,  George  £.,  Jr.    Village  Improrements  and  Farm  Villages.    16mo. 

16wood-cuU.    Boston:  1878. 
Egleston,  Nathaniel  Hillyer.    Villages  and  Village  Life,  with  Hints  for  their 

Improvement.     Small  8vo.     New  York :  1878.    . 
MiUer,  Philip,  F.  R.  S.    Figures  of  the  most  BeautiAil,  Useful,  and  Uncom- 
mon Plants,  described  in  the  Gardener's  Dictionary,  with  I>escrip- 

tions,  etc.     2  vols.     Folio.     800  colored  plates.     London :  1771. 
Robinson,  William,  F.   L.   S.     The  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris.     2d  ed. 

8vo.     Many  wood-cuts.     London :  1878. 
Pulteney,  Richard,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.    A  General  View  of  the  Writings  cff 

Linnseus,  with  Memoir,  etc.     2d  edition.    4to.    Portraits  and  other 

plates.     London:  1805. 
Prior,  R.   C.  A.,  M.   D.    Popular  Names  of  British  Plants.     Small  8vo. 

London:  1870. 
Tillinghast,  Isaac  F.     A  Manual  of  Vegetable  Plants.    Thin  12mo.    Factory- 

viUe,  Pa. :  1878. 
Wallace,    Alfred   R.     Tropical   Nature,  and   other   Essays.     Large  8vo. 

London:  1878. 
Tanner,  Henry,  F.  C.  8.    First  Principles  of  Agriculture.     16mo.    London : 

1878. 
Nichols,  James  R.,  M.  D.    Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea,  etc     12mo. 

New  York.    No  date.  [1875?] 
Thomas,  John  J.     Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs.    Vol.  8.     1876,  7,  8. 

Small  8vo.    441  wood-cuts.    Albany:  1878. 
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United  States  Centennial  Commission.  International  Exhibition,  1876.  Re- 
ports and  Awards.  Groups  VI.,  XXIII.,  XXIX.,  XXXVI.  8vo. 
Philadelphia:  1877,  78. 

Books  and  Pamphlbts  Preseitted. 

Meehan,  Thomas.    The  Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States.    Vol. 

1.    Imp.  8yo.     48  colored  plates.     Boston  :  1878.    L  Prang  &  Co. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie.    Les  Fleurs  de  Pleine  Terre,  etc.    Sd  edition. 

Large  12mo., nearly  1300 wood-cuts.    Paris:  1870.  Vilmorin, Andrieux 

et  Cie. 
Vilmorin's  Atlas  of  Flowers.    English  edition  of  Atlas  de  Fleurs  de  Pleine 

Terre.     Small  8vo.     1128  wood-cuts.    Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie. 
Illustrirte  Blumengartnerei.     8vo.     1236  wood-cuts.      Berlin:  1878. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie. 
Victoria  Regia.    Four  water  color  paintings,  with  manuscript  description, 

etc.     Francis  Parkman. 
Hough,  Franklin  B.     Report  on  Forestry ;  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture.      8vo.      Washington:    1878.      W.   G* 

LeDuc,  Commissioner. 
Sargent,  C.  S.    Notes  on  Trees  and  Tree  Planting.    8to.  pamphlet     Boston  : 

1878.    The  Author. 
Barney,  E.  E.    Facts  and  Information  in  relation  to  the  Catalpa  Tree.    8to. 

pamphlet     Dayton,  Ohio  :  1878. 
Robinson,  John.    The  Pine,  its  Life  and  Importance  in  Essex  County*    [From 

the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  July-September,   1878.]      8vo. 

pamphlet.     The  Author. 
.     Ferns  in  their  Homes   and  Ours.     Small  8vo.,  22  plates. 

Salem:  1878.     The  Author.  ^ 

Davenport,  George  E.      Aspidium  Spinulosum  (Swartz)  and  its  Varieties 

8vo.  pamphlet.     [From  the  American  Naturalist,  November,  1878.] 

The  Author. 
.    Notes  on  Botrychium  Simplex.    4to.  pamphlet.    1877.    John 

Robinson. 
List  of  the  Native  and  Exotic  Ferns  in  the  Greenhouses  and  Grounds  of  J. 

Warren  Merrill,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.    8vo.  pamphlet    Boston :  1878. 

J.  W.  Merrill. 
Plans  of  Flower  Grardens,  Beds,  Borders,  Roseries,  and  Aquariums.   By  Con- 
tributors to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.    8vo.    72  wood-cuts.  London : 

no  date.     W.  O.  Ross. 
Pearson,  J.  R.    Vine  Culture  under  Glass.  16mo.,  wood-cuts.  London :  1867. 

W.  O.  Ross. 
Atwater,  Prof.  W.  O.    Potash  in  Agriculture.    8vo.  pamphlet     The  Author. 
Thomas,  Flavel  S.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  etc.    Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Agricul- 

ture.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Salem :  1876.  3  copies.  Naturalist's  Agency. 
Sturtevant,  Dr.  E.  Lewis.  Intercultural  Tillage.  8vo.  pamphlet.  The  Author, 
Ernst,  A.     Estudios  Sobre  las  Deformaciones,  Enfermedades,  y  Enemigos 

del   Arbol  de   Cafe    en  Venezuela.     4to.  pamphlet.     Caracas :    1878. 

George  E.  Davenport. 
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Dearborn,  Gen.  H.  A.  S. ;  Twenty-nine  Manuscript  lyetters  to.  1816-1850. 
J.  Coburn.  • 

Ohio  Horticultural  Society;  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1877-78.  8vo.  pamph- 
let.    Columbus  :  1878.     M.  B.  Bateham,  Secretary. 

Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society ;  Transactions  at  Meetinjfs,  June,  1877,  and 
February,  1878.     8vo.     Madison :  1878.     F.  W.  Case,  Secretary. 

New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society ;  Proceedings  at  the  Third  Annual  Meet- 
ing; New  Brunswick,  February,  1878.  8vo.  pamphlet.  E.  Williams, 
Secretary. 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society;  Transactions  for  1877.  8vo.  pam- 
phlet.    Worcester :  1878.     E.  W.  Lincoln,  Secretary. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society ;  Proceedings  at  the  Twenty-third 
Annual  Meeting,  Rochester,  January,  1878.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Rochester: 
1878.     P.  C.  Reynolds,  Secretary. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci6te  Centrale  dHorticulture  du  Department  de  la  Seine- 
Inferieure.  Vol.  19.  and  Parts  1-3,  of  Vol.  20.  8vo.  Rouen:  1877,  78. 
The  Society. 

Michigan  Pomological  Society ;  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  for 
1877.     8vo.     Lansing:  1878.     C.  W.  Garfield,  Secretary. 

Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers'  Society ;  Report  for  1877.  8vo.  pamphlet.  5 
plates.     Harrisburg :  1878.     2  copies.     E.  B.  Engle,  Secretary. 

Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association ;  Report  for  1877,  and  Report  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society  for  1877.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Toronto :  1878.  D.  W. 
Beadle,  Secretary. 

Bussey  Institution  Bulletin.  Vol.  2,  Part  3.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Boston  :  1878. 
C.  S.  Sargent. 

New  York  Department  of  Public  Parks ;  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.  May  1,  1872,  to  December  31,  1873.  F.  Becker, 
Jr. 

Fairmount  Park  Commissioners'  Annual  Report  for  1877.  8vo.  Plates. 
Philadelphia:  1878.     The  Commissioners. 

Chicago  South  Park  Commissioners'  Report  to, the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  from  December  Ist,  1876,  to  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1877.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Photographs.  Chicago  :  1878.  2  copies. 
H.  W.  Harmon,  Secretary. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture ;  Transactions,  New  Series, 
Vol.1.     8vo.     Boston:  1858. 

Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry ;  Trans- 
actions, 1858-71.  14  pamphlets.  8vo.  Providence :  1859-1872.  J.  S. 
Pitman,  Secretary. 

Essex  Agricultural  Society;  Transactions  for  1877.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Salem: 
1877.     2  copies.     B.  P.  Ware,  President. 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  Society;  Report  for  1877.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
Taunton  :  1878.     D.  L.  Mitchell,  Secretary. 

Hingham  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society;  Transactions  for  1877. 
8vo.  pamphlet.     1878. 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  Socii-ty ;  Reports  of  the  Secretary  for  1876  and  1877. 
2  vols.     8vo.     Dis  Moines:  1878.     J.  R,  Shaffer,  Secretary. 
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New  Hampshire  Board  of  Agricultnre ;  Reports,  Vols.  4,  5,  and  6.  8  vols. 
8vo.  Concord:  1874-76.  Centennial  •Papers.  One  Hundred  Years* 
Progress,  and  Reports  and  Addresses  relative  to  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion, 1876.  8vo.  pamphlet  Wood-cuts.  Concord :  1877.  James  O. 
Adams,  Secretary. 

Vermont  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Fourth  Report  for  the  year  1877,  and  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association. 
8vo.     Montpelier :  1877.     Henry  M.  Seeley,  Secretary. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary, for  1877-78,  with  Index  to  the  volumes  from  1858  to  1877, 
Boston :  1878.     C  L.  Flint,  Secretary. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Secretary,  1877-78. 
8vo.     Hartford :  1878.     T.  S.  Gold,  Secretary. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  First  Annual  Report,  1876. 
8vo.  pamphlet.     Hartford :  1877.     Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater. 

Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agriculture ;  First  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1877. 
8vo.  plates.     Harrisburg :  1878.     Thomas  J.  Edge,  Secretary. 

North  Carolina  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  Fourth  Quarterly  Report, 
April  16,  1878.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Raleigh :  1878.  L.  L.  Polk,*  Com- 
missioner. 

Report  on  the  General  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Interests  of  North 
Carolina.  From  returns  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
March,  1878.     8vo.  pamphlet.     L.  L.  Polk,  Commissioner. 

Sugar  Beet,  Experiments  with,  in  North  Carolina.  Report  by  Albert  R. 
Ledoux,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  etc.  8vo. 
pamphlet.     Raleigh  :  1878.     L.  L.  Polk,  Commissioner. 

Analysis  and  Valuation  of  Fertilizers  for  1877  and  1878;  reported  by  Dr. 
Albert  R.  Ledoux.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Raleigh:  1878.  L.  L.  Polk, 
Commissioner. 

Georgia  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ;  Fourth  and  Fifth  Annual  Reports  for 
1877.  2  pamphlets.  8vo.  Atlanta:  1878.  Thomas  P.  Janes,  Com- 
missioner. 

Result  of  the  Soil  Test  of  Fertilizers  for  the  year  1877;  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Georgia :  also,  Analyses  of  Fertilizers  sold  in  Georgia.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
Atlanta:  1878.     T.  P.  Janes,  Commissioner. 

The  Farmer's  Scientific  Manual ;  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  P. 
Janes,  Commissionefof  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  8vo.  29 
wood-cuts.     Atlanta :  1878.     The  Commissioner. 

Janes,  T.  P.  A  Manual  of  Georgia,  for  use  of  Capitalists  and  Immigrants. 
8vo.  pamphlet.     Atlanta :  1878.     The  Author. 

Micliigan  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary, 
for  1877.     8vo.     Lansing :  1878.     R.  G.  Baird,  Secretary. 

Indiana  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report,  for  1877.  8vo. 
Indianapolis :  1878.     Alex.  Heron,  Secretary. 

Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture ;  Transactions  for  1876.  Vol.  6,  New 
Series.     8vo.     Springfield :  1878.     S.  D.  Fisher,  Secretary. 
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Missouri  Board  of  Agriculture;  Ist,  2d,  8d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  8th,  10th,  and 
nth  Annual  Reports,  for  1866,  *66,  '67,  '68,  '69,  70,  72,  74,  and  75. 
9  vols.  8vo.  Jefferson  City-  1867-1876.  Also,  Ist,  2d,  and  10th 
Reports  in  Grerman,  for  1872,  78,  and  74.  3  thick  pamphlets.  8to. 
Jefferson  Citj^ :  1872-75.     Isidor  Bush. 

Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1876.  8to.  Maps  and 
diagrams.    Topeka:  1877.    Alfred  Gray,  Secretary. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College ;  Fifteenth  Annual  Report.  Svo.  pamphleC 
Boston :  1878.     C.  L.  Flint,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College;  Twenty-First  Annual  Catalogue,  for  1877. 
8vo.  pamphlet     Lansing :  1877. 

American  Veterinary  College,  No.  141  West  Fifty-Fourth  Street,  New  York; 
Fourth  Annual  Announcement,  Session  1878-79.  8vo.  pamphlet.  New 
Yorkr  1878. 

Cornell  University  Register  and  Catalogue,  1877-78.  Small  8to.  pamphlet. 
Ithaca :  1878.     W.  R.  Lazenby. 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College ;  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Session  1877-78.  8vo.  pamphlet.  New 
Orleans :  1878.     D.  F.  Boyd,  President  of  the  Faculty. 

Woodruff  Scientific  Expedition  Around  the  World;  Programme.  8vo. 
pamphlet. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History ;  Memoirs.  Vol.  2,  Part  4,  No.  6.  4to. 
pamphlet.  Proceedings.  Vol.  19.  Part  2.  8to.  pamphlet.  The 
Society. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Health;  Eighth  Annual  Report  for  1876.  8to. 
Boston:  1877. 

American  Antiquarian  Society ;  Proceedings,  Nos.  70  and  71.  2  pamphlets. 
8vo.     Worcester :  1878.     The  Socie^. 

Missouri  Board  of  Immigration ;  First  Report,  for  1865  and  1866.  With  the 
First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Statistics  for  1866.  8to.  Jeffer- 
son City :  18^7.  Also,  duplicate  of  the  latter.  Thick,  8vo.  pamphlet. 
Jefferson  City :  1866.    Isidor  Bush. 

Missouri  Geological  Survey,  1855-71,  1872,  1878-74.  8  toIs.  8vo.  Maps 
and  plates.  Jefferson  City :  1878-4.  Also,  two  large  Atlases  accom- 
panying.    Isidor  Bush. 

Pbriodicals  Take;^ 

English.  —  Gardeners*  Chronicle. 
Gardener's  Magazine. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  (xardener. 
The  Garden. 

C/urtis'  Botanical  Magazine. 
Floral  Magazine. 
Florist  and  Pomologist 
Floral  World. 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
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Journal  of  Botany. 

Country  Gentleman's  Magazine. ' 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Journal  of  Forestry. 

Field  and  Torest. 
French.   —  Revue  Horticole. 

Revue  des  Eaux  et  ForSts. 
Belgian.  —  Illustration  Horticole. 

Flore  des  Serres. 

Belgique  Horticole. 
German.  —  Botanische  Zeitung. 
American.  —  Country  Gentleman. 

American  Farmer. 

Periodicals  Presented. 

New  England  Farmer. 
Massachusetts  Ploughman. 
American  Cultivator. 
Scientific  Farmer. 
American  Agriculturist. 
Gardener's  Monthly. 
Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine. 
BuUetino  della  R.  Society  Toscana  di  Orticultura. 
Southern  California  Horticulturist. 
American  Garden. 
American  Rural  Home. 
Maine  Farmer. 
Prairie  Farmer. 
Maryland  Farmer. 
Semi-Tropical. 
Western  Agriculturist. 
Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 
Botanical  Grazette. 
•  New  York  Weekly  Tribune. 
New  York  Semi- Weekly  Times. 
Rhode  Island  Press. 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
Boston  Daily  Globe. 
Daily  Evening  Traveller. 
Boston  Morning  Journal. 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
The  Nursery. 
The  Cottage  Hearth. 
Familiar  Science  and  Fancier's  Journal. 
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FOB    THE    TEAS    1878. 


ITEMS   OF  INCOME. 


Balance  of  Cash  on  hand,    .... 

Received  for  Rent  of  Stores, 
*'        **      "     "  Halls, 
*'        ^'  Admissions  and  Assessments, 
"       from  William  Gray,  Jr.,  to  pay  Prizes, 
"       Interest  on  Bonds,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 

Gross  Receipts  of  Annual  Exhibition, 

Received  from  estate  of  B.  V.  French, 

**         "      Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,     . 


ITEMS   OF   EXPENDrrURE. 


$425  93 

8,185  59 

6,765  68 

658  00 

80  00 

105  00 

229  50 

2,511  13 

1,679  68 

120,640  51 


Salaries $3,525  00 

Library  accessions  (Stickney  fiind) ,         .  700  22 

Periodicals  and  Binding,  218  42 

Heating  and  Water  (less  paid  by  tenants),  281  22 

Printing 839  42 

Stationery  and  Postage,           -         .         .  158  31 

Gas 945  07 

Repairs  on  Building 125  29 

Furniture,  and  Repairs,            ...  74  82 

Fixtures,      "         -*                  ...  80  46 

Taxes 2.909  51 

IntoTx^st 3,691  42 

TostiuKMiial  to  Ex-Prv^ident  Parkman«     .  100  00 

Portrait  of  Prvsidont  Gray,      ...  20000 

Kxivnses  of  Auiuial  ExhiMtion,      .         .  197  18 

An.^W't  ci;— ,Vi/>r!Mrd,  .     $14,046  34 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  $14,046  34  $20,640  61 

Entertainment  of  Committee  of  Arrangements,    226  30 
Expended  by  the  Committee  on  Publication 

and  Discussion,  . 
Legal  Services, 
Labor  and  Incidentals,    . 
Balance  of  Prizes  for  1877,     . 
Deposited  to  pay  Prizes  of  1878, 
Balance  carried  to  new  account, 


95 

00 

105 

00 

597  37 

1,251 

89 

4,000 

00 

318 

61 

/ 

—  $20,640  51 

Finance 
Committee, 


Boston,  January  15,  1879. 
E.  W.  BuswELL,  Treasurer: 

Sir,  —  We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Society 
as  rendered  by  you,  and  find  them  correct  and  entirely  satisfactory. 

C.  O.  Whitmore, 

H.    H.    HUNNEWELL, 

B.  P.  Cheney, 

ASSETS   AND   LIABILITIES. 

Assets. 

Real  Estate,  Furniture,  and  Exhibition  Ware,  costing  $256,585  56 
Library,  last  year,       .         .         .         .       $17,148  81 
Added  this  year,  .         .         .         .  918  64 

18,067  45 

Bonds  of  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  par  value,       .         .  1,500  00 


Total, $276,153  01 

Liabilities. 

Mortgage  debt  at  5 J  per  cent.,  payable 

September,  1883,     ....       $60,000  00 

Loan  without  interest,  payable  to  Harvard 

College  in  1899,       ....         12,000  00 

Note  to  Market  National  Bank,  .         .         12,000  00 

$84,000  00 


Balance  of  assets  over  liabilities,     .         .  $192,153  01 

16 
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By  last    report    our    members    numbered 
Viz :  Life  members,  .         .  581 

Added  by  election,    •         3 
"       "   commutation,    1 

—  4 


953 


Deceased, 

Annual  members. 
Added, 


Commuted,  ....  1 

Deceased,     ....  6 

Withdrawn,           ...  1 
Discontinued  for  non-payment 

of  dues,    ....  50 


585 
8 

372 
9 

381 


58 


577 


323 


Income  from  the  above  : 

3  Life, 

$90  00 

1  Commutation,    . 

20  00 

9  Annual,     . 

90  00 

229  Assessments,     . 

458  00 

900 


$658  00 

The  depression  in  business  which  has  so  long  and  universally 
pervaded  the  community,  has  taken  us  in  its  course,  and  admonished 
us  to  observe  the  strictest  economy  in  all  our  expenditures.  The 
warning  has  not  passed  unheeded.  Our  few  sources  of  income 
have  been  watched  and  nursed  with  due  care  and  consideration, 
letting  pass  no  opportunity  to  add  in  any  measure  to  our  resources. 
Tlie  stores  have  been  kept  up  to  the  full  standard  of  rent,  consistent 
with  occupancy,  and  are  now  all  tenanted  except  one  ;  that,  I  hope, 
soon  will  be.  The  halls  have  been  in  fair  demand  at  reduced  rates ; 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  has  yielded  little  more  than  last  3'ear,  and 
membership  account  less. 

With  these  probabilities  in  view,  your  Committees  recommended 
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smaller  appropriations,  salaries  were  reduced,  and  the  strictest 
economy  has  been  practised  in  carrying  on  our  work.  Neverthe- 
less, but  for  the  amount  received  from  the  French  estate,  we  must 
have  added  to  our  indebtedness.  In  view  of  this  condition,  salaries 
and  appropriations  have  been  still  further  reduced,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  make  expenditures  on  the  building  which  cannot  well 
be  longer  delayed.  The  whole  interior  needs  rejuvenation,  and  the 
wood,  iron,  and  brick  work  of  the  roof  and  exterior  need  painting 
to  prevent  actual  loss.  The  necessity  of  more  space  for  the  library 
demands  early  attention,  as  a  subject  which  must  necessarily 
involve  expense  at  no  distant  day.  A  well  prepared  history  of  the 
Societ}^,  from  its  beginning,  awaits  publication.  Such  interest  is 
manifested  in  the  work  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  a  small  edition 
may  be  printed  and  sold,  without  material  detriment  to  our  finances. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded  of  the  Semi-Centennial  year 
of  our  existence.  I  wish  we  were  in  such  circumstances  as  would 
enable  us  to  celebrate  the  event  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  its 
great  importance,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  but  when  material 
and  absolute  interests  are  jeopardized,  it  behooves  us  to  act  with 
care,  and  leave  the  expense  to  be  met  by  the  public  spirit  of 
individual  members. 

The  decrease  of  our  membership  calls  for  careful  consideration. 
If,  as  intimated  in  my  last  report,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
facility  with  which  non-members  may  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit 
accruing  to  members,  the  remedy  is  plainly  before  you.  I  would 
suggest  an  alteration  in  our  By-Laws  which  shall  make  prizes  availa- 
ble to  members  only,  as  of  old  time.  Our  library,  rich  in  horti- 
cultural lore,  is,  and  always  has  been,  free  for  consultation  here, 
while  members  may  withdraw  books  under  the  rules.  To  me  this 
seems  fair  and  generous  to  the  public. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  W.   BUSWELL,   Treasurer. 
January  18,  1879. 
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Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 

To  the  Proprielors  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  Dr. 
For  one-fourth  part  of  the  following  exfj^nditures  for  grading  lands  during 

1878 : 

Sione  Farm, 
187|  days,  men, 
68|       **      man  and  horse, 


$240  19 
191  25 

14  44 
31  50 

717  06 
445  50 

$431  44 


45  94 


Vemanin  Path, 
8i  days,  men, 
lOi  **      man  and  horse. 

Fountain  Avenue. 
4091  days,  men, 
148i     *'      man  and  horse, 

1,162  56 

$1,689  94 

One-fourth  part,  $409  98 

Mount  Auburn,  Dec.  81,  1878.  J.  W.  Loyerinq,  Supt. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  accounts  of  improvements  for 
the  year  1878,  rendered  by  the  Superintendent. 

H.  B.  Mackintosh,  Treasurer. 
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Executive. 

The  FBtisiDENT,  WILLI  a  M  GRAY,  Jr.,  Chaibmak. 
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*  Communicatioiifl  for  the  Secretary,  on  the  businen  of  the  Society,  ihould  be  addraied  to  him  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boiton. 
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Beebe,  J.  Arthur, 

Boston. 

Cole,  H.  Hammond, 

Chelsea. 

Bird,  Charles, 

Revere. 

Coroley,  James, 

Lexington. 

Bird,  John  L., 

Dorchester. 

Converse,  Parker  L. 

,  Wobum. 

Black,  John  A., 

Boston. 

Cooke,  Henry  C, 

West  Newton. 

Bliss,  B.  K., 

New  York. 

Cox,  James  F., 

Abington. 

Bolles,  Matthew, 

Boston. 

Crafts,  W.  A., 

Boston. 

Bolles,  William  P., 

(1 

Cruickshanks,  J.  T., 

Natick. 

Bolton,  John  B., 

Somerville. 

Curtis,  D.  T., 

Boston. 

Boott,  William, 

Boston. 

Curtis,  Joseph  H., 

(( 

Bradlee,  J.  T., 

i( 

Cutter,  George  B., 

Weston. 

Breck,  C.  H., 

Brighton. 

Breck,  C.  H.  B., 

(< 

Darling,  Moses,  Jr., 

South  Boston. 

Brewer,  Thomas  M., 

Boston. 

Davis,  Frederick, 

Newton. 

Brooks,  George, 

Brookline. 

Davis,  James, 

Boston. 

Brown,  A.  S., 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Davis,  Thoma«  M., 

Cambridgeport 

Brown,  Atherton  T., 

Boston. 

Day,  George  B., 

Boston. 
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Dean,  A.  J., 

Boston. 

Grant,  Charles  E., 

Boston. 

Benison,  J  N., 

i( 

Graves,  Frank  H., 

West  Newton. 

DUlaway,  Chas.  K  , 

(i 

Gray,  Edward, 

Boston. 

Doogrue,  William, 

(( 

Gray,  Howard, 

Dorchester. 

Downe,  Sumner, 

Maiden. 

Gray,  John  C, 

Boston. 

Downes,  Mr«.  S.  M. 

,  Andover. 

Gray,  Wm.,  Jr., 

Dorchester. 

Dnffley,  Daniel, 

Brookline. 

Gray,  Wm.,  8d, 

tt 

Dupee,  James  A., 

'(( 

Grew,  Henry, 

n 

Dyer,  Mrs.  E.  D., 

Eyota,  Minn. 

Guerineau,  Louis, 

Maiden. 

Eaton,  Jacob, 

Cambridgeport. 

Haines,  Robert  J., 

Boston. 

Edgar,  William, 

Newtonville. 

Haley,  Jesse, 

Cambridgeport. 

Eusds,  James, 

Wakefield. 

Hall,  WillUm  T., 

Revere. 

Ewings,  L.  B., 

Boston. 

Hamlin,  D.  A., 

South  Boston. 

Harris,Mi8sEUenM. 

,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Falconer,  John, 

Rochester. 

Harris,  F.  L., 

South  Natick. 

Falconer,  William, 

Cambridge. 

Hartwell,  Samuel, 

Lincoln. 

Farrier,  Amasa, 

Stoneham. 

Harwood,  Geo.  S., 

Newton. 

Farrier,  Mrs.  C, 

It 

Haskell,  Edward, 

New  Bedford. 

Fay,  Henry  G., 

Brookline. 

Hatch,  Samuel, 

Boston. 

Felton,  A.  W., 

West  Newton. 

Hayes,  John  L., 

Cambridge. 

Fenno,  Warren, 

Revere. 

Hayward,  Geo.  P., 

Hingham. 

Fletcher,  Edwin, 

Acton. 

Hazleton,  H.  L., 

Boston. 

Foster,  Joshua  T., 

Medford. 

Heath,  Geo.  W., 

Melrose. 

Foster,  Nath'l,  Jr., 

Belmont. 

Hersey,  Alfred  H., 

Hingham. 

Fowle,  H.  D., 

Boston. 

Heustis,  Warren, 

Belmont. 

French,  Henry  F., 

Concord. 

Hews,  Albert  H,, 

No.  Cambridge. 

French,  W.  E., 

Boston. 

Higbee,  C.  H., 

Salem. 

Frost,  George, 

West  Newton. 

Hill,  Beiy.  D., 

Peabody. 

Frost,  Stiles, 

((            (( 

Hill,  Henry  Y., 

Belmont 

Fuller,  W.  G. 

Stoneham. 

Hill,  Miss  K.  A., 

Lowell. 

Hinckley,  Mrs.  D.  F. 

,  Chelsea. 

Gane,  Henry  A., 

West  Newton. 

Hittinger,Mi88  M.  E. 

,  Belmont. 

Gardiner,  ClaudiusB. 

,  Newburyport. 

Hodgdon,  R.  L. 

Arlington. 

Gardner,  John, 

Dedham. 

Howe,  Rufus, 

Marlboro'. 

Garfield,  Charles, 

Medford. 

Hubbard,  J.  W., 

Boston. 

Gaut,  S.  N., 

Somerville. 

Gay,  Timothy, 

Chelsea. 

Ireland,  George  W., 

Somerville. 

GUbert,  John, 

Boston. 

Gilbert,  Samuel, 

ii 

Jameson,  G.  W., 

East  Lexington. 

Gilbert,  W.  A., 

Neponset. 

Jones,  Moses, 

Brookline. 

GUI,  Mrs.  E.  M., 

Medford. 

Jordan,  Samuel, 

Yarmouth. 

Gleason,  C.  W., 

Boston. 

Gleason,  Herbert, 

Maiden. 

Kelsey,  Fred  W., 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Godbold,  G.  A., 

Chelsea. 

^endall,  Jonas, 

Framingham. 

Goddard,  Thomas, 

Boston. 

JCennard,  M.  P., 

Brookline. 

Goodwin,  Lester, 
19 

Brighton. 

Penrjcfe,  Miss  A.  C, 

,  Newton. 
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Laraprcll»  Simon, 

Marblehead. 

Olney,  Richard, 

West  Roxbory, 

Lang,  John  H.  B., 

Dorchester. 

Owen,  John, 

Cambridge. 

I^ngraaid,  S.  P., 

Somerville. 

Langworthy,  I.  P., 

Chelsea. 

Paine,  BeT\jamin  F., 

Boston. 

Leavens,  E.  W., 

Maiden. 

Park,  W.  D., 

i( 

Lee,  Francis  H., 

Salem. 

Parker,  Harvey  D., 

(t 

Lincoln,  F.  W.,  Jr., 

Boston. 

Parker,  John, 

if 

Livermore,  Isaac, 

Cambridgeport 

Parsons,  William, 

n 

Liverniore,  Miss  M. 

Mt,  Auburn. 

Parsons,  William  B. 

,  Rockport 

Loring,  Charles  G., 

Boston. 

Patterson,  James, 

Cambridge. 

Loring,  John  A., 

ii 

Payson,  Samuel  R., 

Boston. 

Lothrop,  D.  W., 

West  Medford. 

Pettingill,  Thos.  S., 

Brookline. 

Lothrop,  H.  A., 

Sharon. 

Phillips,  Nathaniel, 

Dorchester. 

Lothrop,  Thornton  K 

.,  Boston. 

Plimpton,  W.  P., 

West  Newton. 

Lowell,  John, 

Newton. 

Power,  Charles  J., 

S.  Framingham. 

Pratt,  L.  G., 

West  Newton. 

Markoe,  G.  F.  H., 

Boston. 

Pratt,  Samuel, 

Chelsea. 

May,  F.  W.  G., 

it 

Putnam,  C.  A., 

Salem. 

McDermott,  Andrew 

» 

Putnam,  H.  W., 

tt 

Mcintosh,  A.  S., 

t( 

McLaren,  Anthony, 

Forest  Hills. 

Randall,  Macey, 

Sharon. 

Mellen,  George  M., 

Brooklme. 

Ranlett,  S.  A., 

Melrose. 

Merrick,  John  M., 

Walpole. 

Richards,  John  S., 

Brookline. 

Merrill,  J.  Warren, 

Cambridgeport. 

Richardson,  E.  P., 

Lawrence. 

MerrUl,  S.  A., 

Danvers. 

Richardson,  Horace, 

Framingham. 

Millar,  John  L., 

Boston. 

Ridler,  Charles  E., 

Kingston. 

Miller,  David, 

(( 

Roberts,  Edward, 

Hyde  Park. 

Minton,  P.  J., 

Forest  Hills. 

Rogers,  John  F., 

Cambridge. 

Morandi,  Francis, 

Maiden. 

Russell,  George, 

Boston. 

Morris,  Thomas  D., 

Boston. 

Morrison,  Hugh, 

Gloucester. 

Saunders,  Miss  M.T 

,  Salem. 

Morse,  W.  A., 

Boston. 

Saville,  George, 

Quincy. 

Morton,  J.  H., 

i( 

Sawtell,  J.  M., 

Fitchburg. 

Murray,  Daniel  C, 

Brookline. 

Schlegel,  Adam, 

Boston. 

Muzzey,  A.  B., 

Cambridge. 

Scott,  A.  E., 

Lexington. 

Scott,  George  H., 

AUston. 

Nichols,  J.  R., 

Haverhill. 

Scudder,  Samuel  H. 

Cambridge. 

Nightingale,  Crawford,  Dorchester. 

Shattuck,  F.  R., 

Boston. 

Northey,  William, 

Medford. 

Shedd,  Abraham  B., 

Lexington. 

Norton,  M.  H., 

Boston. 

Shedd,  Arthur  B., 

(( 

Norton,  P., 

(( 

Shepherd,  C.  W., 

West  Newton. 

Noyes,  George  N., 

Auburndale. 

Shepherd,  Edwin, 

Lowell. 

Nugent,  James, 

Boston. 

Sherman,  Japhet, 

Medford. 

Simpson,Michael  H., 

Saxonville. 

O'Brien,  James, 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Sleeper,  J.  S. 

Boston. 

Odiorne,  F.  H., 

Maiden. 

Snow,  E.  A., 

Melrose. 

Oldreive,  Richard, 

Newton. 

Southworth,  Edwani 

,  Quincy. 
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Spooner,  W.  H., 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Spragae,  Charles  J., 

Boston. 

Squire,  J.  P., 

Arlington. 

Starbird,  Louis  D., 

Maiden. 

Stearns,  Charles, 

Brookline. 

Stone,  Eliphalet, 

Dedhara. 

Stevenson,  Hamilton 

,  Woburn. 

Stone,  Samuel  G., 

Charlestown. 

Story,  Miss  SarahW. 

,  Brighton. 

Sullivan,  J.  L.  D., 

Somerville. 

Swan,  C.  W., 

Boston. 

Tailby,  Joseph, 

Wellesley. 

Tainter,  A.  E., 

Medford. 

Talbot,  Josiah  W., 

Norwood. 

Tapper,  Thomas, 

Canton. 

Taylor,  Moses, 

Acton. 

Tobey,  Miss  M.  B., 

Brookline. 

Todd,  Jacob, 

Boston. 

Torrey,  Augustus. 

Beverly. 

Tower,  Elisha, 

Lexington. 

Trautman,  Martin, 

Boston. 

Tucker,  E.  G., 

tt 

Turner,  N.  W., 

Everett. 

Underwood,  Wm.  J.,  Belmont. 

Vandine,  Henry,  Cambridgeport. 

Vinton,  Mrs.  C.  A.,    Boston. 

Walker,  Charles  H.,    Chelsea. 


Walker,  Joseph  T., 
Walker,  Wm.  P., 
Wallis,  William, 
Walsh,  M.  H., 
Washburn,  E.  F., 
Watson,  David, 
Webster,  John, 
Wellington,  Chas.  A., 
Wellington,  Jos.  V., 
Wells,  Bei\jamin  T., 
Weston,  Mrs.  L.  P., 
Wheatland,  Henry, 
Wheeler,  Miss  Ann  C. 
Wheildon,  Wm.  W., 
White,  N.  B., 
White,  T.  C, 
Whitney,  Joel, 
Wilde,  Hiram, 
Williams,  Dudley, 
Wilmarth,  H.  D., 
Wilson,  B.  O., 
Wilson,  George  W., 
Wiswall,  Henry  M., 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  W., 
Wood,  Mrs.  AnnaD., 
Wood,  Miss  C.  S., 
Wood,  E.  W., 
Woodford,  Jos.  H,, 

Zimgiebel,  D., 


Boston. 
Somerville. 
Boston. 
Brighton. 
Neponset. 
Maiden. 
Salem. 

E.  Lexington. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 
Danvers. 
Salem. 

Cambridgeport. 
Concord. 
Norwood. 
Charlestown. 
Winchester. 
Randolph. 
Jamaica  Plain. 
(I  (( 

Watertown. 
Maiden. 
Watertown. 
Boston. 
West  Newton. 


Newton. 


Needham. 


EXTRACTS     FROM    THE    BY-LAWS. 


SECTION  XXVI.— Life  Mbmbees. 

The  payment  of  thirty  dollars  shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership,  and 
exempt  the  member  from  all  future  assessments ;  and  any  member,  having 
once  paid  an  admission  fee,  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  the  payment  of 
twenty  dollars  in  addition  thereto. 

SECTION  XXVII. — Admission  Fee  and  Annual  Assessment. 
Every  subscription  member,  before  he  receives  his  Diploma,  or  exercises 
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the  privileges  of  a  member,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  as  an  admiaaion 
fee,  and  shall  be  subject  afterwards  to  an  annual  assessment  of  two  dollars. 

SECTION  XXIX.— DzscoNTiiruANGB  or  Mbmbebsbif. 

Any  member  who  shall  neglect  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  pay  his  annnal 
assessment  shall  cease  to  bo  a  member  of  the  Society :  and  the  Treasiirer 
shall  erase  his  name  from  the  List  of  Members. 

The  attention  of  Annual  Members  is  particularly  called  to  Section  XXIX. 
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